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SIR, 

X  HE  History  of  Thiicydides  hath  been 
studiously  read  and  admired  by  the  greatest  Princes, 
and  may  therefore  presume  to  lay  some  claim  to 
the  protection  of  Your  Royal  Highness.  Great 
Britain,  of  the  States  now  existing  in  the  world, 
most  nearly  resembleth  what  Alliens  was  at  the 
time  when  the  War,  which  is  the  Subject  of  it, 
broke  out  in  Greece.  A  love  of  Liberty,  which 
hath  erroneously  been  supposed  to  thrive  and  flou- 
rish best  in  a  Democratical  Government,  was  then 
warm  and  active  in  every  Athenian.  Athens,  it  is 
true,  had  tlius  been  raised  to  a  great  height  of 
power,  and  was  become  a  very  formidable  State ; 
But  Faction  disjointed  a  noble  Plan,  and  at  length 
brought  on  the  loss  of  her  Sovereignty  at  Sea.  The 
Athenians  soon  ceased  to  be  great,  when  they  devi- 
ated from  those  salutary  maxims,  which  their  wor- 
thiest Patriots  and  most  consummate  Statesmen 
had  recommended  to  their  constant  observance. 


DEDICATION. 

The  Maritime  Power  of  Great  Britain  is  more 
substantially  founded,  and  hath  ever  been  more 
steadily  supported  than  was  that  of  Athens.  The 
most  complete  and  most  lasting  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, that  man  can  invent,  happily  subsists  in  this 
Realm  under  Your  Royal  Grandfather.  The 
British  Constitution  hath  long  been,  and  may  it 
long  continue  to  be  the  envy  of  other  Nations  !  For 
the  future  support  of  it,  the  public  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations are  fixed  upon  Your  Royal  Highness. 
JLong  may  His  MAJESTY,  Your  Royal  Grand- 
father, live  to  secure  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  his  People,  that  Your  Royal  Highness  may  be- 
come equal,  in  every  respect,  to  the  same  great  and 
glorious  Charge ! 

I  have  a  heart  duly  sensible  of  the  great  honour 
conferred  upon  me,  by  being  thus  permitted  to 
profess  myself. 

Your  Royal  Highness's 

most  devoted 

and  most  humble  Servant, 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London,  1753. 
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It  was  not  from  a  private  choice,  hut  in  deference  to  what  was  deemed  a 
public  call,  that  tlie  following  translation  of  Thucydides  was  first  undertaken. 
To  explain  the  motive  more  largely,  might  perhaps  incur  the  imputation  of 
impertinence  or  vanity.  The  performance,  upon  the  whole,  must  justify  the 
undertaking.  In  what  manner  it  is  done,  and  not  why  it  was  done,  will  be 
the  f>oint  of  public  arbitration. 

It  will  be  also  needless  to  tell  the  English  Reader,  how  many  versions  have 
been  made  of  Thucydides  into  Latin.  Their  design  was  to  bring  the  author 
more  under  the  observation  of  what  is  generally  stiled  the  learned  world  ;  as 
the  translations  of  him  into  modern  languages  have  aimed  at  introducing  him 
into  general  acquaintance,  as  an  historian  capable  of  innocently  amusing  most 
ranks  of  men,  but  of  usefully  instructing  the  persons,  who  from  duty  and  from 
passion  would  guard  the  rights  or  secure  the  welfare  of  public  communities. 
The  grand  business  of  History  is  to  make  men  wiser  in  themselves  and  better 
members  of  society.  For  this  purpose  it  recals  past  ages  to  their  view  ;  aud 
thus  opens  a  more  extensive  scope  to  reflection  than  any  personal  experience 
can  offer.  To  be  well  versed  in  a  similarity  of  cases  prepares  men  better  for 
counsel  or  action  on  present  contingencies.  The  statesman,  the  palriot,  the 
friend  to  liberty  and  reason  will  be  better  enabled  to  plan  and  regulate  his 
own  measures,  when  he  can  see  the  tendency  and  consequence  of  such  as  were 
followed  on  parallel  occasions,  and  adjust  the  degrees,  in  which  they  were 
either  prejudicial  or  serviceable  to  public  good. 

All  men  have  neither  the  turn  of  mind,  nor  the  leisure,  to  make  themselves 
proficients  in  the  dead  and  learned  languages.  Such  as  have  are  certainly 
honestly,  perhaps  beneficiently  employed,  in  holding  out  light  to  others.  The 
Greek  historians,  as  they  take  a  precedency  in  time,  lay  further  a  strong  claiut 
to  precedency  in  merit.  Thucydides  is  the  most  instructive  of  these;  and, 
since  the  restoration  of  letters  in  the  western  world,  each  nation,  that  hath 
piqued  itself  at  all  about  humanity  or  politeness,  as  his  manner  was  soon  found 
to  be  excellent,  have  given  thanks  to  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  iuveati- 
gate  his  matter,  and  lay  it  open  to  public  view. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  French  that  they  took  the  lead.  The  first  trans- 
lation of  Thucydides  into  French,  published  at  Paris  in  1527,  was  that  of 
Claude  de  Seyssel  bishop  of  Marseilles.  However  performed,  it  went  withiu 
the  space  of  little  more  than  thirty  years  through  four  impressions.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  done  at  the  command  of  Francis  1.  king  of  France  ;  and  to  have 
been  carried  about  with  him  in  his  wars,  and  diligently  studied  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  The  Germans  had  also  a  translation  of  him  soon  afterwards, 
in  the  year  1533.  In  1545  Francis  di  Soldo  Strozzi  published  an  Italian  trans- 
lation dedicated  to  Cosmo  di  Medicis.  The  first  English  translation  made  its 
appearance  in  London  in  1550;  but,  in  fact,  was  only  the  translation  of  a  traus- 
|atioD  J  since  it  was  intitled  a  versiou  from  the  French  of  Claude  de  Sej  ssel,    h\ 
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1364  lie  was  published  in  Spanish.  A  second  French  translation  by  Louis  Jon- 
saud  d'Usez,  was  publisliedat  Geneva  in  1600.  The  second  into  English,  by 
the  famous  Mr.  Hobbes  of  MaJmsbury,  was  first  pubHshed  in  the  year  1628, 
about  whicli  it  will  be  necessary  immediately  to  enlarge.  A  third  Frenc|i 
translation,  by  the  Sieiir  d'Ablancourt,  was  published  at  Paris  in  I662,  and 
hath  since  gone  through  four  editions.  There  is  a  Danish  translation,  which 
closeth  the  list  given  of  them  in  the  Bibliotheca Graeca  of  Fabricius. 

Mr.  Hobbes  declares  in  his  Preface,  that  "  the  virtues  of  this  author  so  took 
*'  his  affection,  that  they  begot  iu  him  a  desire  to  communicate  him  further." 
He  considered  also,  that  "  he  was  exceedingly  esteemed  of  the  Italian  and 
"  French  in  their  own  tongues,  notwithstanding  that  he  be  not  very  much  be- 
"  hold  ing  for  it  to  his  interpreters."  He  says  afterwards,  that,  by  the  first  trans- 
lation  of  Nicholls  from  the  French  of  Seysse!,  "  he  became  at  length  tra- 
*'  duced  rather  than  translated  into  our  language  j"  alluding  perhaps  to  the 
Italian  sarcasm  on  translators,  Tradnttore  traditore.  He  then  resolved  himself 
**  to  take  him  immediately  from  the  Greek — "knowing,  that  when  with  dili- 
*•  gence  and  leisure  I  should  have  done  it,  though  some  errors  might  remain, 
*'  yet  they  would  be  errors  but  of  one  descent ;  of  which  nevertheless  (say» 
he)  I  can  discover  none,  and  hope  they  be  not  many." 

Mr.  Hobbes,  however  sorry  and  mischievous  a  philosopher,  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  learned  man.  He  hath  shewn  it  beyond  a  doubt  in  his  translation  of 
Thucydides.  He  is  an  excellent  help,  for  any  one  who  consults  him,  to  find 
out  the  meaning  and  adjust  the  sense.  But  though  his  translation  hath  now 
passed  through  three  editions,  and  hath  profitably  been  read  by  many,  yet  (I 
speak  not  from  my  own  private  judgnient)  he  cannot  now  be  read  with  any 
competent  degree  of  pleasure.  He  is  faithful,  but  most  servilely  so,  to  the  let- 
ter of  his  author.  Even  in  the  orations,  he  merely  acts  the  interpreter,  and 
hath  qufte  forgot  the  orator.  He  translates  literally  throughout,  and  numbers 
rather  than  weighs  the  words  of  Thucydides.  By  this  moans  the  construction 
is  very  often  intricate  and  confused,  the  thoughts  pregnant  with  sense  are  not 
sufficiently  opened,  nor  the  glowing  ideas  of  the  author  or  his  orators  trans- 
fused with  proper  degrees  of  warmth  and  light.  Too  scrupulous  an  attachment 
to  the  letter  of  the  original  hath  made  the  copy  quite  flat  and  heavy,  the  spirit 
is  evaporated,  the  lofly  and  majestic  air  hath  intircly  disappeared.  Too  many 
low  and  vulgar  expressions  are  used,  which  Thucydides  ever  studiously  avoided. 
Such  frequently  occur  in  the  midst  of  some  grand  circnmstance,  which  they 
throw  into  a  kind  of  burlesque,  ami  may  excite  a  reader's  laughter.  The 
English  language  hath  gone  through  a  great  variation,  hath  been  highly 
polished,  since  Mr.  Hobbes  wrote.  Hence,  though  his  terms  be  in  general 
very  intelligible,  yet  they  have  not  that  neatness,  precision,  and  dignity,  to 
which  the  polite  and  refined  writers  within  the  last  century  liavc  habituated 
our  ears.  And,  after  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Mr.  Hobbes  cither  rxe- 
cuted  in  great  haste,  or  performed  his  revisals  in  a  very  cursory  anil  negligent 
manner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  from  the  very  many  pas.Nages,  necessary  and 
eniphatical  periods,  nay  sometimes  in  the  very  speeches,  which  to  my  great 
surprise  Hiavc  found  omitted  in  his  translution.  A  particle,  an  epithet,  or  even 
a  comma,  may  with  the  greati.-at  attention  sometimes  be  dropped  in  a  long 
vork.  But  tli(!  omissions  in  Mr.  Hobbes  are  loo  nunurous  and  important  to 
be  excused  in  any  tolerable  consistence,  with  rep«'alc<l  care  an<lcircun»spcctk>n. 

Monsieur  Bayle  hath  ascribed  the  translation  of  Tiiucjdides  by  Mr.  Hobbes 
to  a  motive  of  which  he  hath  not  left  Uie  least  hint  himself  iu  his  preface :— » 
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•*  ID  order  to  shew  the  English,  in  the  history  of  the  Athenians,  the  disorders 
*'  and  confusions  of  a  democratical  government."  Mr.  Hobbes  could  not  p>os- 
sibi}',  so  iong  before  they  happened,  foresee  the  strange  revolutions  that  were 
aoon  to  take  place  in  the  government  of  his  country.  The  very  actors  in  them 
could  not  possibly  discern  the  consequences  of  tlieir  own  embroilments.  Some 
violent  incroachments  had  indeed  been  made  on  the  liberty  and  property  of 
Englishmen,  and  a  spirit  of  discontent  began  to  spread  throughout  the  nation. 
But  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  plan  of  a  commonwealth  was  formed  at 
that  time,  or  for  several  years  after.  The  history  of  Thucydides  abundantly 
•hews,  how  dangerous  and  destructive  is  faction  in  a  state ;  that  severe  or  wan- 
ton power  may  make  men  desperate;  and  that  liberty  abused  may  make  them 
insolent  and  mutinous.  It  detects  and  exposeth  venal  orators  and  false  patriots; 
but  it  exhibits  men,  who  are  studious  and  eloquent  in  behalf  of  public  welfare* 
and  active  in  support  of  liberty  and  honest  power,  in  full  beauty  and  propor- 
tion. And  his  lessons  lie  not  so  apposite  and  ready  for  the  application  of  any 
■tate  now  existing  in  the  world,  as  for  that  of  Great-Britain. 

The  reader  may  by  this  time  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  several  reasons,  for 
which  the  present  translation  of  Thucycides  was  finished,  and  is  now  made 
public.  No  care  hath  been  omitted  to  make  it  as  correct  as  possible-  It  hath 
been  attentively  reviewed;  the  narrative  part,  more  than  once  ;  the  oratnrial 
part,  with  repeated  endeavours  to  reach  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  original. 
In  the  former,  the  author  hath  been  followed  step  by  step :  bold  deviations 
here  might  imperceptibly  have  misrepresented  or  distorted  the  facts,  and  quite 
banished  the  peculiar  stile  and  manner  of  the  author.  In  the  latter,  it  halh 
been  often  judged  necessary  to  dilate  the  expression,  in  order  fully  to  include 
the  primary  idea;  though,  where  it  seemed  possible,  the  studied  conciseness 
of  the  author  hath  been  imitated,  provided  the  thought  could  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  the  sententious  maxim  adequately  conveyed.  The  turns  and 
figures  of  expression  have  been  every  where  diligently  noted,  and  an  endea- 
vour constantly  made  at  imitation.  This  was  judged  a  point  of  duty;  or  a 
point  at  least,  where  though  something  may  be  permitted  to  a  translator's  dis- 
cretion, or  to  the  genius  of  a  modem  language,  yet  he  must  not  indulge  him- 
self in  too  wide  a  scope,  lest,  when  what  ought  to  be  a  copy  is  exhibited,  the 
prime  distinctions  of  the  original  be  lost,  and  little  or  no  resemblance  be 
left  behind. 

It  is  very  just  and  true  what  Mr.  Hobbes  hath  observed,  that  "  thii^ 
<*  author  socarrieth  with  him  his  own  light  throughont,  that  the  reader  may 
«'  continually  see  his  way  before  him,  and  by  that  which  goeth  before  expect 
«'  what  is  to  follow."  And  he,  who  applies  to  any  commentator  but  Thu- 
cydides himself  for  an  explanation  of  his  own  meaning,  must  exceedingly 
often  get  quite  wide  of  the  sense.  The  writers  of  Scholia  and  the  notes  of 
verbal  critics  put  us  frequently  on  a  wrong  scent,  and  niore  frequently  leave 
us  utterly  in  the  dark.  But,  if  we  will  be  patient  at  a  dead  lift,  something 
will  soon  occur  in  the  author  himself  to  help  us  out,  the  obscurity  will  vanish, 
and  light  beam  in  upon  us.  Though  sometimes  we  may  be  forced  to  divine* 
his  meaning,  since  in  many  places  it  is  vain  to  apply  to  the  aids  of  grammar 
to  develope  tlie  construction,  yet  the  context  at  length  will  shew  w  hether  we 
have  succeeded,  or  help  us  to  ascertain  the  sense.  This  however  demands 
repeated  and  attentive  revisals.  The  present  translator  hath  not  been  frugal 
of  his  time  or  labour  in  these  points.  And  whether  he  hath  generally  suc- 
ceeded in   ascertaining  the  thought,  and  properly  expressing  it  in  another 
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language,  must  l>e  left  to  the  decision,  not  of  raen  of  no  learning  nor  of  mere 
learning,  but  to  that  class  of  judges,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  history,  and  are  really  Attic  both  in  taste  and 
judgment.  This  class,  it  may  be  thought,  will  be  but  small :  it  is  larger,  how- 
ever, and  higher  sealed  in  this  our  community,  than  the  generality  have  either 
opportunity  enough  to  discover  or  goodnature  enough  to  own. 

The  complaints  so  often  made  by  the  most  able  translators  are,  indeed, 
alarming.  Their  performances  (they  say)  may  very  much  disgrace,  but  can 
never  commend  them.  The  praise  of  all  that  is  clear,  and  bright,  and  pleasing, 
and  nistructive,  is  reflected  back  upon  tlie  original  author ;  but  every  appear- 
ance of  a  different  nature  is  laid  with  severity  of  censure  at  the  door  of  the 
translator.  If  it  be  so,  we  know  the  terms  beforehand  on  which,  either  able  or 
unable,  we  engage,  and  must  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  issue.  But  candour 
is  always  expected,  nay  ever  will  be  had  from  persons  of  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment.  Few  but  such  may  be  pleased  with  Thucydides,  either  in 
his  old  native  Greek,  or  in  a  modern  English  garb  ;  and,  if  such  confer  the 
honour  of  their  applause,  the  clamour  of  some  will  not  terrify,  nor  the  silence 
of  others  mortify  at  all.  The  bookseller,  it  is  true,  forms  his  own  judgment, 
and  then  dictates  to  the  judgment  of  others  from  the  sale.  And  it  must  be 
owned,  that  every  original  writer,  as  well  as  every  copyist,  is  heartily  glad  to 
receive  that  mark  of  public  approbation. 

The  notes  in  the  present  work  are  only  designed  for  the  English  reader,  to 
give  him  light  into  that  antiquity,  with  which  he  may  be  little  acquainted  : 
and  therefore  the  first  time  that  any  thing  relating  to  the  constitution  or  forms 
of  the  Athenian  republic,  or  peculiar  to  their  fleets  and  land  armies  occurs,  I 
have  endeavoured  in  a  note  to  give  him  a  competent  perception  of  it.  I  have 
done  the  same  in  regard  to  the  characters  ot  the  chief  personages  in  the  his- 
tory, which  seemed  to  need  a  further  opening  than  what  Thucydides  hath 
given  them.  The  persons  were  well  known  when  he  wrote  :  but  a  modern 
reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  be  regularly  introduced,  and  early  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  principal  agents  in  these  busy  and  im- 
portant scenes.  In  no/e*  of  verbal  criticism,  or  mere  learning,  1  have  been 
very  sparing,  judging  they  would  never  be  read  with  patience. 

Of  the  preliminary  Discourses,  the  two  Jirst  were  due,  by  the  rules  of  de- 
corum observed  by  editors  and  translators,  to  the  author.  In  the  last,  1  have 
thrown  into  one  continued  discourse  what  might  have  been  broke  into  pieces, 
and  interspersed  occasionally  by  way  of  notes.  The  method  observed  appeared 
most  eligible,  as  it  will  give  the  reader  a  clear  pros|K.H;t  of  the  whole  history; 
preparing  him  for  or  inciting  him  to  a  close  and  attentive  i)erusal  of  it ;  or, 
enabling  him,  after  ho  hath  perused  it,  to  recollect  the  most  instructive  pas- 
sages and  most  material  occurrences.  By  this  means  also,  a  more  lively  and 
succinct  account  could  be  given  of  the  speakers  and  the  speeches,  than  could 
have  Ix'cn  done  l>y  way  of  set  and  furinul  argiuncnts. 

I  think  the  English  reader  can  want  nothing  more,  to  enable  him  to  read 
Thucydides  \«ith  pleasure  and  profit  ;  eN|K>('ially  if  he  be  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  (>rc<  ian  history,  of  which  few  that  ever  read  can  now  be  ignorant, 
since  Mr.  Stanyan's  f/itlorif  ofdretce  and  the  Universal  Historic  are  in  so 
many  hands.  I  diitniiss  the  work  with  some  ho|>c,  Init  more  terror  altout  it* 
•ucccu.  That  hope  i>>  eniouragcd  niid«up|tortcd  by  the  liM  of  my  suixicribers. 
There  are  namcH  that  do  me  huimur  indeed;  and  which,  whether  the  work 
may  suit  the  generality  or  not,  will  preserve  me  from  ever  repenting  that  I 
have  bestowed  so  much  time  on  trausJating  THUCYDIDES. 


SOME  ACCOUNT 


OF   THE 


LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  DR.  SMITH, 

BY 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  CRASE,  OF  CHESTER. 


William  smith,  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Smith,  Rector  of  the  Church 
of  All  Saints,  and  Minister  of  St  Andrew's,  in  tlie  cit%  of  Worcester,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  that  city,  on  the  30th  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  1711.  He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  the  College- 
School  in  his  native  city,  where  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in  his  studies. 
In  January  1725  6,  it  pleased  God  to  deprive  him  of  his  father.  On  the  £7th 
day  of  November,  1728,  he  was  matriculated  at  New  College  in  Oxford,  where 
betook  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  June  1732;  and  that  of  Master  ia 
July  1737. 

Soon  after  he  had  taken  his  Bachelor's  degree,  his  merit  caused  him  to  bd 
recommended  to  the  Right  Hon.  .Tames  Earl  of  Derby,  that  great  Patron  of 
arts  and  sciences  :  and  he  was  retained  three  years  in  his  lordship's  house,  in 
the  office  of  reader  to  his  lordship.  His  connections  with  my  Lord  of  Derby 
introduced  him  to  the  honour  of  being  known  to  several  other  persons  of  for- 
tune and  quality ;  which  was  of  singular  service  to  him  io  his  progress 
through  life. 

A  gentleman  by  birth,  blessed  with  an  excellent  capacity  and,  education, 
and  having  ready  and  easy  intercourse  with  the  great  and  good,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  was  adorned  with  manners  most  polite,  with  literary  accomplishments 
most  splendid  and  solid,  and  with  morals  becoming  a  faithful  servant  of  the  holy 
Jesus.  Well  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  took  Deacon's  orders  at 
Grosvienor  chapel  in  Westminster,  on  Sunday  the  first  of  June  1733,  from  Ben- 
jamin Bishop  of  Winchester.  On  the  10th  of  September  following,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  his  Patron,  James  Earl  of  Derby,  to  the  Rectory  of  Trinity  Chiirch 
in  Chester.  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  he  took  Priest's  orders  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Chester,  from  Samuel  the  Bishop  of  that  See ;  was  in- 
stituted the  same  day,  and  inducted  the  next. 

Cor.  Hist.  Grec.  y'o.  4«>.  b 
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Mr.  Smith's  first  publication  was*  "Dionysius  Longinus  on  the  Sub- 
lime ;  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes  and  Observations,  and  some 
Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  the  Author :"  in  one  volume 
8vo.  inscribed  to  the  Rijjht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  The  anonymous 
Author  of"  the  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,"  for  May,  1739.  says  of 
this  work  : — "  The  Translation  of  Longinus  is,  according  to  the  most  impartial 
"judgment  I  can  frame  of  it,  after  a  comparison  with  others,  the  most  elegant 
*'  version  that  has  been  made  of  that  Author  into  the  English  tongue.  The 
"  preliminary  Discourse  excels  that  of  the  celebrated  Boileau,  which  he  has 
**  prefixed  to  his  edition."  Father  Philips  in  "  A  Letter  to  a  Student  at  a 
foreign  University,"  published  1756,  recommending,  among  other  books,  Lori' 
pinut  on  the  Sublime,  says: — "  A  late  English  Translation  of  the  Greek  Critic, 
**  with  Notes  and  Observations  by  Mr.  Smith,  is  a  credit  to  the  Author,  and 
*'  reflects  a  lustre  on  Longinus  himself.  As  conversant  as  you  are  in  the  original 
*'  language,  you  cannot  but  be  highly  pleased  with  this  jierformance."  In  the 
*'  Weekly  Miscellany,"  by  Richard  Hooker,  of  the  Temple,  Esq.  No.  363,  dated 
Saturday,  December  8,  1739,  we  read :  "  Mr.  Smith,  Rector  of  Trinity  in  Ches- 
**  ter,  justly  deserves  the  notice  and  thanks  of  the  public  for  his  version  of  Zon- 
*'  ginus  on  the  Sublime.  Though  the  learned  will  not  be  satisfied  without  tast- 
"  ing  the  beauties  of  the  original,  which  cannot  be  translated  in  all  their  per- 
"  fection,  yet  they  may  reap  benefit  and  pleasure  from  the  judicious  sentiments 
"  and  ingenuity  of  the  Translator,  in  his  account  of  his  Author,  and  from  the 
*'  notes  which  help  to  illustrate  the  text,  and  discover  the  excellency  of  the 
**  rules.  To  the  unlearned  also  it  may  be  of  use,  and  give  pleasure.  It  will 
•*  enable  him  to  read  with  more  satisfaction,  when  he  can  read  with  more  judg- 
"  ment,  and  distinguish  the  perfections  apd  faults  of  a  writer.  He  will  be  the 
*'  better  able  to  bear  his  part  in  a  rational  conversation,  and  appear  with  credit, 
**  when  his  observations  are  just  and  natural.  Such  compositions,  while  thejr 
*'  form  the  understauding  to  a  true  taste,  kindle  an  inclination  to  literature, 
**  and  excite  an  emulation  in  mankind  to  distinguish  themselves  by  such  excel- 
"  lencies  as  distinguish  men  from  brutes.  Athens  and  Rome  were  even  the 
*'  glory  of  the  whole  world,  when  they  were  universities  of  the  world ;  and 
"  those  were  reckoned  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen,  who  were  the  greatest 
«'  scholars,  the  deepest  philosophers,  the  most  eloquent  orators,  aiid  the  best 
**  moralists.  In  England — would  I  could  go  on  without  reproaching  my 
•*  country."  Mr.  Hooker  sent  a  copy  of  this  Miscellany  to  Mr.  Smith,  witU 
the  following  letter : 

"  Rev.  Sir, 

"  THorcM  1  have  not  the  happiness  of  being  known  to  you,  yet  as  I 
•*  perceive,  by  your  public  writings,  that  you  are  a  gentleman  of  learning  and 

•  Thr^/WnrfA  is  the  lie.il  edition  of  Longinus.  The  Dcnn  corrected  txvo  copies  of 
the  tliird  edition-,  the  one  fur  the  Printer  to  fullow,  the  other  for  himself  to  keep; 
the  Dean'i  copy  1  pot«eii«.  I  thewt-d  the  Drun  Mr.  Tuup't  cTi7iri>m  of  hit  Traasla* 
lion.  The  Dean  knowing  Toup  to  be  in  the  wron^,  thought  him  not  worth  answer* 
inf  :  he  said,  "  I  followed  Prarrr,  and  Fearre  ip  the  brit.  I  shall  take  no  notice 
of  Toup."  Tlie  frontinpieie  to  Lnnginut  dc*cribe«  the  power  of  eloquence :  It 
was  d«-linentrd,  not  by  •  prufested  limner,  but  bj  Dr.  W»U  of  WorCMter,  an  cmi* 
BCDt  pliy»ician. 
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*•  parts,  I  take  the  liberty  of  desiring  your  assistance  in  the  public  design  * 
••  committed  to  my  care.  Though  it  is  the  common  concern  of  every  one 
**  who  wishes  well  to  Religion  and  the  Church  of  England,  yet  I  find  the  ob- 
**  serration  strictly  verified,  that  what  is  every  body's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
«  ness;  and  whilst  it  is  generally  presumed  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  help,  I 
*•  have  in  fact  little  or  none,  though  I  stand  much  in  need  of  it  I  hope  you 
**  will  excuse  the  notice  I  have  taken  of  you  in  my  paper.  In  hopes  of  your 
«  correspondence,  I  am,  Sir,  with  respect,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"R,  Hooker." 

On  a  state  fast,  the  4th  cf  February,  1740,  our  Author  preached  in  Trinity 
Church  on  Prov.  xiv.  34.  "  Righteousness  exaltetli  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  re- 
"  proach  to  any  people."  This  Sermon  was  printed  at  the  request  of  his 
parishioners,  and  inscribed  to  them.  The  Rij^ht  Hon.  Edward  Earl  of  Derby 
had  succeeded  that  uobleman  who  presented  Mr.  Smith  to  Trinity  Church:, 
but  Mr.  Smith  still  continued  to  be  esteemed  at  Knowsley,  notwithstanding 
Knowsley  had  changed  its  master.  He,  who  had  been  long  considered  as  the 
Earl  of  Derby's  Chaplain,  was  constituted  in  form,  by  letters  patent,  the  2d 
day  of  August,  1743.  Ou  the  31st  of  July,  1746,  our  Autiior  preached  an 
Assize  Sermon  at  Lancaster,  on  St.  John  viii.  32.  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth 
**  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  This  .Sermon  is  inscribed  to  the  High 
SheriflF  and  Grand  Jury,  being  "  published  at  their  command." 

In  the  year  1748,  the  Grammar-School  of  Brentwood,  in  the  parish  of  South 
Weald,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  being  vacant,  was  suffered  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Strange  to  lapse  to  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  who,  at  their  recommendation, 
appointed  Mr.  Smith  Schoolmaster  therefor  life,  by  letters  patent  bearing  date 
the  1.5th  day  of  February,  and  by  licence  dated  the  17th  of  the  same  month. 
He  held  this  school  only  one  year,  as  he  did  in  no  wise  relish  the  laborious  life 
of  a  schoolmaster.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1753,  he  was  licensed  as  one  of  the 
Ministers  of  St  George's  Church  in  Liverpool,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Corporation  there. 

In  the  year  1753,  Mr.  Smitli  published,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  dedicated  to 
his  Royal,  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  "  The  History  of  the  Peloponsesiajt 
"'War,  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Thuc^'dides."  The  Translator  has 
added  three  preliminary  Discourses ;  on  the  Life  of  Thncydides  ;  on  his  Qiiali- 
Jications  3S  an  Historian:  and  i  Surrey  o(  his  History.  In  these  Discourses, 
as  well  as  in  the  Life  of  Longinut,  he  has  abundantly  proved  his  own  excel- 
lence in  original  composition.  This  work  has  been  several  times  reprinted  ia 
8vo.  and  was  highly  recommended  by  the  Reviewers  and  others  ou  its  first 
publication,  and  since  that  period. 

In  January,  1758,  the  Deanry  of  Chester  became  vacant  by  the  decease  of 
tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Brooke,  LL.  D.  There  were  many  candidates  for  this  dig- 
nity :  but  Mr.  Smith  was  so  well  supported  by  several  of  his  illustrious  friends, 
especially  by  his  noble  patron  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whose  interest  was  powerful 
at  Court,  and  who  prevailed  on  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grenville,  then  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  and  on  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  unite 
with  him  in  recommending  Mr.  Smith,  that  his  Majesty  King  George  the 
Second  presented  him  to  the  Deanry.  He  now  took  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in 
Divinity.     On  the  2Sth  of  July,  Doctor  Smith  received  institution,  and  was 

*  Mr.  Smith  did  not  comply  with  this  request  respecting  the  Weekly  Miscellauy. 
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installed  tJie  same  day  by  that  learned  and  accomplished  preacher,  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Mapletoft,  Vicedeau.  On  the  30th  day  of  April,  1706,  tJie  Dean  was  in- 
stituted to  the  Rectory  of  Handlcy  near  Chester,  ou  the  presentation  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter. 

Doctor  Smith  li;id,  since  he  left  the  University,  if  we  except  short  excursions, 
chiefly  resided  first  with  my  Lord  of  Derby,  afterwards  at  the  Rectory  of 
Trinity  in  Chester,  then  one  year  in  Essex,  and  of  late  at  St.  George's  in 
Livefpool,  from  whence  he  went  occasionally  to  Chester  Cathedral.  But 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  17Q7,  he  resolved  to  resign  St.  George's  Church, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect  to  the  body  corporate:  which  letter  produced 
the  following  resolution. 

"  At  a  Council  held  this  fourth  day  of  Fcbniari/,  I767. 
*•  On  Mr.  Dean  Smith's  Letter  this  day  to  the  Council,  intimating  his  desire 
*'  of  resigning  his  Chaplainship  of  St.  George's  Church  into  the  hands  of  the 
**  Commott  Council ;  therefore  it  is  ordered,  that  this  Council  do  immediately 
*'  after  such  his  resignation  make  him  a  compliment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
"  guineas,  for  his  eminent  and  good  services  in  the  said  Church." 

In  July  the  same  year,  he  came  to  the  Deanry-house  in  Chester,  with  intent 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  there.  The  favourable  reception  of  his  Thucydidks 
induced  the  Dean,  in  this  healthy  and  pleasant  retreat,  to  finish  his  Translation 
of  "  Xenophon's  History  of  the  Affairs  Of  Greece  :"  which  he  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  4to.  in  the  year  1770 :  this  Translation  appeared  without 
any  dedication.  To  form  a  judgment  of  its  merit  we  may  only  quote  the  words 
of  the  title  page,  that  it  is  "  by  the  Translator  of  TntcYDiDES." 

When  the  Dean  retired  within  the  precincts  of  his  Cathedral,  he  had  re- 
signed St  George's  and  held  with  the  Dcanry  the  parish  churches  of  Handley 
and  Trinity  only  :  till  the  Rectory  of  West  Kirkby,  in  the  hundred  of  Wirrall 
in  Cheshire,  became  vacant  by  the  decease  of  that  excellent  magistrate  and 
persuasive  preacher,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Main  waring.  Prebendary  of  Chester,  The 
Dean  was  instituted  to  this  Rectory  on  the  4th  of  October,  1780.  This  is  a 
valuable  living  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  At  this  time  the 
Dean  resigned  the  Rectory  of  "trinity. 

Doctor  Smith  was  now  Dean  of  Chester,  Rector  of  Haudley,  and  West 
Kirkby;  but  his  best  parochial  preferment  happened  late  in  life  3  he  was  ad- 
vanced into  his  seventieth  year,  and  began  to  feel  the  infirmities  e\cr  attendant 
on  age  and  a  delicate  constitution.  He  had  hitherto  been  a  constant  and  power- 
ful preacher  :  he  began  now  to  preach  less  frequently,  as  every  exertion  fa- 
tigued him  exceedingly.  But  when  he  could  no  longer  preach  from  the  pul- 
pit, he  preached  from  the  press,  by  publishing  in  tivo.  **  Nine  Discourses 
ON   THE   Beatitudes,"  in   the  year  1782  *. 

From  this  time,  the  Dean's  friends  saw,  with  infinite  concern,  his  health 
gradually  declining.  In  the  year  1786,  lie  was  exceedingly  iudis|)osctU  In 
November,  he  was  confined  to  his  room  j  in  Decemlier,  to  his — IkhI. 

*  Tli«  );ood  nut]  Icarnrd  DDCtor  Lowth,  lute  Bi«liopof  London,  highly  rummendii 
Ihrsc  Srrmuti*,  in  «  Irtirr  lii  the  Dian,  datnl  at  rulliaro,  July  8th,  178.3.  Rithop 
I^wth  and  IVan  Smith  wrrr  conlctnporarira  at  Oxford;  whrrr  an  intimate  frirnd- 
ship  rommrnrrd  hrlwrrn  thrm,  whirh  runtinurd  till  that  yrar  in  which  these  two 
Inmmarica  of  the  Church  of  Chriit  were  **sastchcd— «o  Heavea  Uccrttd!— «w«y.*' 
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About  elglit,  on  Friday  morniog,  the  12th  of  January,  1787,  the  Dean 
meekly  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  a  merciful  Redeemer.  On  the 
Friday  following,  the  funeral- procession  passed  the  nearest  way  to  the  Cathe- 
dral :  the  Bishop  and  five  Prebendaries  were  pall-bearers.  The  body  reposeth 
on  the  south  side  of  the  holy  table.     The  Dean's  name  appears  over  his  grave. 

In  the  broad  aisle,  at  the  great  pillar  on  your  right  hand,  as  you  retire  from 
the  choir,  an  elegant  and  cosily  Monument*  is  erected  to  his  memory  by  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  was  a  Miss  Heber  of  Essex.     He  only  once  married. 

The  Dean  never  was  a  stipendiary  curate.  The  moment  he  was  ordained  a 
Priest,  he  became  a  Rector;  and  enjoyed  ever  after  an  income  which  far  ex- 
ceeded his  expenses.  An  enemy  to  ostentatious  legacies,  he  bequeathed  the 
chief  of  his  fortune,  which  was  very  considerable,  to  his  widow  and  his  nephew, 
for  he  had  no  children.  He  gave  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  Chester  Infirmary, 
and  one  hundred  pmunds  to  the  fund  for  widows  of  clergymen  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Chester:  these  he  esteemed  useful  charities. 

The  Dean  was  tail  and  genteel :  his  voice  was  strong,  clear,  and  melodious. 
He  spoke  Latin  fluently,  and  was  complete  master  not  only  of  the  Greek,  but 
Hebrew  language.  His  mind  was  so  replete  with  knowledge,  that  he  was  a 
Jiving  library.  His  manner  of  address  was  graceful,  engaging,  delightful. 
His  Sermons  were  pleasing,  informing,  convincing.  His  memory,  even  in  age, 
%vas  wonderfully  retentive :  and  his  conversation  was  polite,  atfable,  and  io  the 
highest  degree  improving. 

•SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

WILLIAM    S31ITH,   D.B. 

DEAK    OF    THIS    CATHEDRAL,    AND 

RECTOR  OF  WEST  KIRKBY    AND    HAXDLEY    IN    THIS    COVNTY, 

WHO    DIED    THE    Xllth.    OF   JANVARY    M,DCC,LXXXVII, 

IN    THE    LXXVlth.    YEAR    OF    HIS    AGE. 

AS    A    SCHOLAR,   HIS    REPTTATION    IS   PERPETVATED 

BY    HIS    VALVABLE    PVBLIC ATION9, 

PARTICVLARLY    HIS    CORRECT    AND    ELEGANT 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  LONGINTS,   THVCYDIDES  AND  XENOPHON. 

AS    A    PREACHER,    HE    WAS    ADMIRED    AND 

ESTEEMED    BY    HIS    RESPECTIVE    AVDITORIES. 

AND    AS    A    MAN,   HIS    MEMORY    REMAINS    INSCRIBED 

ON    THE    HEARTS    OF    HIS    FRIENDS. 

THIS    MONVMENT    WAS    ERECTED 
BY    HIS    AFFECTIONATE   WIDOW. 


THREE 

PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSES. 

I.  On  the  Life  of  Thucydides. 

II.  On  his  Qualifications  as  an  Historian. 

III.  A  Survey  of  his  History. 


DISCOURSE    I. 
ON  THE  LIFE   OF   THUCYDIDES. 


J-T  is  a  natural  piece  of  curiosity,  either  when  we  have  read  a  book  we  like, 
or  hear  one  commended,  to  enquire  after  the  author.  We  acquiesce  not  in 
his  bare  name ;  we  immediately  seek  farther  informations.  The  stranger  shews 
an  inclination  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  him  ;  the  reader  to  improve 
what  he  already  hath.  We  at  length  grow  inquisitive  about  all  that  concerns 
him,  and  are  eager  to  be  let  into  the  particulars. 

Some  claim  of  this  kind  will  no  doubt  be  made  in  regard  to  Thucydides. 
He  who  endeavours  to  introduce  him  to  general  notice,  ought  at  least  to  have 
something  to  say  about  him,  and  something  rather  tending  perhaps  to  give 
favourable  impressions.  All  his  editors  and  translators  have  reckoned  this  a 
point  of  duty  incumbent  upon  them :  But,  it  hath  been  generally  performed 
in  a  very  imperfect  and  slovenly  manner.  His  life  wrote  by  Marcellinus,  a 
crude  incoherent  morse!,  hath  been  prefixed  to  -all  the  Greek  editions.  That 
by  Suidas  is  an  unsatisfactory  mere  dictionary  account.  A  third  in  Greek  by 
an  anonymous  author  is  also  but  a  very  slight  and  shapeless  sketch,  and  seems 
the  work  of  a  grammarian,  who  hath  read  indeed  but  very  superficially  read 
his  history.  Some  incidental  escapes  from  his  own  pen  are  the  marks  which 
should  be  always  kept  in  view  by  him,  ^yho  would  give  any  tolerable  account 
of  Thucydides.  Writers  of  a  better  age  and  class  will  contribute  now  and 
then  a  little  assistance.  And  the  laborious  care  of  a  late  •  author,  in  adjusting 
the  chronology  and  clearing  away  rubbish,!will  enable  one  now  to  give  at  least 
a  coherent,  though  by  no  means  an  accurate,  account  of  him. 

Thucydides,  an  Athenian,  by  borough  an  Halymusian,  was  born  in  tJie  year 
before  Christ,  four  hundred  seventy-one:  twenty-five  years  after  Hellanicus, 
thirteen  after  Herodotus,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius;  and  about  three  years 
before  Socrates,  as  the  birth  of  the  latter  is  settled  by  Laertius.  He  was  des- 
cended of  a  very  splendid  and  noble  family,  though  perhaps  not  so  honourable 
as  many  others,  since  it  was  not  purely  Attic.  Its  splendour  can  no  longer  be 
doubted,  when  it  is  known  to  be  the  family  of  Miltiades.  Miltiades  the  elder, 
born  a  citizen  of  Athens,  had  reigned  over  the  Dolonci,  a  people  in  Thrace; 
and  left  vast  possessions  in  that  country  to  his  descendants:  And  Miltiades  the 
younger  had  married  Hegesipyle  the  daughter  of  Olorus  aThnician  kingf.  Yet 
foreign  blood,  though  royal,  was  always  thought  to  debase  the  Athenian.  The 
firm  republicans  of  Athens,  had  an  hereditary  aversion  to  every  circumstance  of 
royalty  ;  and  the  polite  inhabitants  of  it  abhorred  all  connexion  with  Barbarians, 
the  scornful  title  they  gave  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  their  country- 
men of  Greece.  Iphicrates,  a  famous  Athenian  in  later  times,  was  the  son  of 
an  Athenian  shoemaker  and  a  Thracian  princess.  Yet,  I>eiug  asked  to  which 
of  his  parents  he  thought  himself  most  obliged  ?  he  replied  haughtily — "  To 

*  Vitae  Tbacydidis  Synopsis  cbronolo^ca,  ab  Henrico  Dodweil. 

■\  Herodotus  in  Erato. 

Cor.  Hitt.  Grec.  No.  40.  c 
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*•  my  mother.  She  did  all.  she  could  to  make  me  an  Athenian  ;  my  father 
*•  would  have  made  me  a  Barbarian."  The  younger  Miltiadcs,  whom  wars  had 
obliged  to  quit  his  liold  in  Thrace,  commanded  the  troops  of  Athens  in  the 
famous  field  of  Marathon.  He  died  afterwards  in  a  jail,  unable  to  pay  a  large 
fine  set  upon  him  by  the  people  of  Athens.  His  son  Cimon  contrived  after- 
wards to  pay  it.  The  family  for  a  time  had  been  in  poverty  and  distress,  but 
emerged  again  in  Cimon.  Cimon  the  same  day  gained  a  victory  both  by  land 
and  sea  over  the  Persians  at  Mycale.  By  his  conduct  he  very  much  enlarged 
the  power  of  Athens,  and  put  it  in  a  train  of  much  greater  advancements.  In 
civil  aflfairs  he  clashed  with  Pericles,  who  was  leader  of  the  popular  party: 
Cimon  alwajs  sided  >>ith  the  noble  or  tlie  fewj  as  were  the  party-distinctious 
in  vogue  at  Athens. 

The  proofs  that  Thucydides  was  of  this  f^imily  are  strong  and  convincing, 
Plutarch  directly  asserts  it  in  the  life  of  Cimon.  His  father,  in  grateful  at  least 
if  not  honourable  remembrance  of  the  Thracian  king,  whose  daughter  Mil- 
tiades  had  married,  bore  the  name  of  Olorus.  His  mother  also  was  another 
Hegesipyle.  He  iidierited  rich  possessions  in  Thrace;  particularly  some 
mines  of  gold.  A  monument  of  him  was  to  be  seen  for  many  ages  after, 
in  the  Coele  at  Athens,  amongst  the  Cimonian,  or  those  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Cimon;  and  stood  next,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  that  of  Elpi- 
nice,  Cimon's  own  sister.  His  father's  name  in  the  inscription  on  this 
monument,  at  least  some  later  grammarians  have  averred  it,  was  Orolus. 
Thucydides  himself,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  history,  calls  it  Olorus.  ■  Cau 
we  want  stronger  authority  ?  Whether  any  stress  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  varia- 
tion, or  whence  the  mistake,  though  a  very  minute  one,  might  proceed,  are 
points  too  obscure  and  trifling  to  take  upon  any  attention. 

Such  was  the  family  of  which  Thucydides  was  descended.  His  pedigree 
might  be  fetched  from  the  gods;  since  that  of  Miltiades  is  traced  down  from 
^acus.  But,  like  my  author,  I  should  choose  to  keep  as  clear  of  the  fabulous 
as  possible.  C^icero  says  of  him,  "  Though  he  had  never  written  an  history, 
*'  his  name  would  still  have  been  extant,  he  was  so  honourable  and  noble  *.'* 
I  quote  this,  merely  as  a  testimony  to  the  splendor  of  his  birth,  since  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  historian,  in  the  present  instance,  hath  not  iutirely 
preserved  his  memory,  and  .been  solely  instrumental  in  ennobliug  and  perpe- 
tuating the  man. 

His  education,  no  doubt,  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  splendor 
of  his  birth,  the  opulence  of  his  family,  and  the  good  taste  then  prevailing  iti 
Athens,  the  politest  city  that  then  existed,  or  ever  yet  existed  in  the  world. 
It  is  imjwssible,  however,  to  give  any  detail  of  it.  The  very  little  to  be  found 
about  it  in  writers  of  any  class  whatever,  seems  merely  of  a  presumptive  tliougU 
probable  kind.  It  is  said  Anaxagoras  wnshis  preceptor  in  philosophy,  because 
the  name  of  Anaxagoras  was  great  at  this  period  of  time.  Anaxagoras,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Euripides,  of  Pericles,  and  of  Socrates,  is  named  also  by  Marcel- 
linus  for  the  preceptor  of  Thucydides.  And  he  adds,  quoting  Antyllus  for  au 
evidence,  that  "  it  was  whispered  about  that  Thucydides  was  athei<>tical,  b«- 
"  cause  he  was  so  fond  of  the  theory  of  Anuxagoras,  who  was  generally  re- 
"puted  and  stiled  an  atheist."  The  solution  of  an  eclipse  from  natural  causes, 
nccounting  for  appearances  from  the  laws  of  motion,  and  investigating  the 
courte  of  nature,  were  suffideut  proofs  of  atheism  amongst  a  people  so  super^ 
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stitious  as  the  Athenians.  Thucydides,  possibly,  might  be  well  acquainted 
■with  the  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras,  without  having  personally  attended  his 
lectures.  However  that  be,  his  own  history  abundantly  shews  that  he  was  no 
atheist:  it  nisly  be  added,  and  no  poh/theUt.  By  his  manner  of  speaking  of 
the  oracles  and  predictions  tossed  about  in  his  own  time,  it  is  plain  he  looked 
upon  them  as  equivocal,  or  rather  insinuates  them  to  be  mere  forgeries.  "  And 
<*  yet,"  says  Mr.  Hobbes*,  "  he  confirms  an  assertion  of  his  own,  touching  the 
"  time  this  war  lasted,  by  the  oracle's  prediction."  The  passage  occurs  in  the 
fifth  book  of  this  history.  But  whoever  considers  it  will  find  it  ouly  an  art/it' 
ftientum  ad  homitiem,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  such  as  believed  in  oracles  from 
contesting  his  own  computation  of  the  whole  time  the  Peloponnesian  war 
lasted.  1  can  only  say,  that  he  was  undoubtedly  a  serious  man,  »nd  of  a  large 
fund  of  solid  sense,  which  deriving  originally  from  the  bounty  of  Bftluref  he 
had  most  certainly  improved  by  a  regular  and  sound  education. 

For  a  reason  of  much  less  weight,  Antiplio  is  assigned  for  his  master  in 
Rhetoric,  because  he  speaks  handsomely  of  him  in  the  eighth  book.  He  there 
indeed  pays  due  acknowledgment  to  tl»e  merit  of  AutipJio  as  a  speaker;  but 
it  cannot  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  he  had  ev«r  any  connexion  with  him- 
Others  have  made  Autipho  a  scholar  ofThucydides*,  with  full  as  little  reason. 
Thucvdides  certainly  was  never  a  teacher  by  profession  It  is  pity  to  waste  so 
much  time  on  uncertainties.  It  is  certain  Thucydides  had  a  liberal  education, 
though  the  particular  progress  of  it  cannot  now  be  traced. 

But,  to  shew  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  and  a  remarkable  prognostic 
what  sort  of  person  he  would  prove,  the  following  story  is  recorded  by  several 
authors,  and  dated  by  Mr.  Dodwell  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age. — His  father 
carried  him  to  the  Olympic  games.  He  there  heard  Herodotus  read  his  history 
to  the  great  crowd  of  Grecians  assembled  at  that  solemnity.  He  heard  hira 
with  fixed  attention-,  and,  at  length,  burst  out  into  tears.  "  Tears,  childish  in- 
*•  deed  1"  it  hath  been  remarked :  but  however  such  as  few  children  would 
have  shed,  and  bighly  expressive  of  his  inward  spirit.  The  active  aspiring 
mind  of  Themistocles  was  not  stronger  shewn,  when  the  trophy  of  Miltiades 
would  not  let  him  be  at  rest ;  nor  the  genius  of  the  lad  at  Westminster  school, 
when  he  could  not  sleep  for  tbe  colours  in  Westminster-hall.  Herodotus  is 
said  to  have  observed  it,  and  to  have  complimented  Olorus  on  his  having  a  son 
that  had  so  violent  a  bent  to  letters.  A  similar  passage  in  any  person's  life 
would  always  be  calle<l  to  mind,  when  he  was  the  subject  of  conversation. 

In  about  two  years  more,  Thucydides  was  obliged  by  the  laws  to  take  his 
exercise  in  the  study  of  arms,  and  to  begin  to  share  in  the  defence  of  his 
country.  Every  citizeu  of  .Athens  was  also  a  soldier.  They  served  at  first 
within  the  walls,  or  on  great  emergencies  marched,  though  to  no  great  distance 
from  home.  As  years  and  skill  advanced,  they  were  called  upon  to  join  in 
more  distant  and  foreign  expeditions.  We  are  quite  in  tlie  dark  about  the 
particular  services  in  -which  he  might  thus  be  employed.  We  are  sure  at 
least  he  much  improved  in  the  theory  of  arms.  He  qualified  himself  for  the 
great  trust  of  heading  the  forces  of  the  state  j  and,  in  the  sequel,  we  shall  see 
him  invested  with  a  command. 

The  anonymous  author  of  his  life  relates,  that  Thucydides  was  one  of  the 
{lumber  whom  the  Athenians  sent  to  found  a  colony  at  Thuria  in  Italy.     Lanip«» 
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and  Xenocritns  tverethe  leaders  of  tliis  colony,  and  Herodotus  is  said  to  bave 
been  associated  in  it.  If  Tliucj  dides  went  the  voyage  (and  the  strange  iuron- 
sistencics  of  him  who  relates  it  render  his  whole  acconnt  suspicious),  he  must 
have  been  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  One  thing  is  pretty  certain;  his 
stay  atThuria  could  have  been  of  no  very  long  continuance.  This  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  the  ostracism,  whicii  the  same  writer  says  he  soon  after  suf. 
fered;  a  mistake  incurred,  it  is  highly  probable,  by  contbunding  him  with 
Thucydides  the  son  of  Milesias,  who  was  of  the  same  family,  and  being  a 
leader  in  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens,  had  the  ostj-acisni  thrown  upon  him 
by  the  interest  and  popularity  of  Pericles.  But,  the  quarrel  between  the 
Corcyreans  and  Corinthians  about  Epidamnus  broke  out  soon  after  this.  The 
enemies  of  Athens  were  now  scheming  the  demolition  of  its  growing  power. 
Thucydides  writes  all  the  preparatory  transactions,  marks  ail  the  defensive 
measures  of  the  Athenians,  as  a  person  who  was  privy  to  every  one  of  them. 
And  there  should  be  very  stronj;  and  very  positive  proofs  of  the  contrary,  be- 
fore any  reader  of  his  history  doubts  of  his  having  been  all  the  time  at  Athens. 

His  own  Introduction,  of  itself,  in  a  great  measure  establisheth  the  fact  H^i 
perceived  thestorm  was  gathering;  he  knew  the  jealousies  of  the  iVtofe*  which 
composed  the  Lacedaemonian  league,  he  also  knew  the  real  strength  of  Athens, 
and  heard  all  the  preventive  measures  recommended  by  Pericles  to  put  his 
countrymen  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  lie  himself  seems  to  have  been 
alert  for  the  contention,  and  ready  both  with  lance  and  pen,  not  only  to  bear 
his  share  in  the  events,  but  also  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  them.  His  own 
words  (f  A.7rf  oruT  and  rsKfiatpof^iiyo'^)  seem  to  denote  the  great  earnestness  and 
attention  of  his  mind  to  the  wide  field  of  matter,  which  was  now  going  to  be 
opened.  He  longed  to  become  an  historian  ;  he  saw  a  fine  subject  for  history 
fast  approaching;  he  immediately  set  about  noting  all  occurrences,  began  at 
once  to  collect  materials;  and  was  resolved  to  write  the  History  of  The  Pelo- 
po7inesian  War  before  it  was  actually  on  foot. 

Can  we  doubt  then  of  his  residence  during  this  portion  of  time  at  Athens  ? 
He  was  arrived,  at  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  to  the  full  vigour  and  ripeness 
of  his  years  and  understanding,  according  to  his  chronologist  (Mr.  Dodwell) 
was  just  forty  years  old.  We  learn  from  l»imself*,  that  he  knew  personally 
the  whole  series  of  things;  he  was  ever  present  at  the  transactions  of  one  or 
other  of  the  contending  parties;  more,  after  his  exile,  at  those  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians ;  and  consequently,  before  his  exile,  at  those  of  the  Athenians.  He 
speaks  of  Pericles,  as  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  his  conduct;  as  one  who 
heard  him  harangue  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  convincing  that  a  war  there 
would  necessarily  be,  and  for  that  reason  they  ought  not  to  weaken  themselves 
by  ill-judged  concessions,  but  gallantly  to  exert  that  naval  power,  which  had 
made  Athens  envied  and  dreaded,  and  which  alone,  as  it  had  made,  could  keep 
her  great.  He  must  regularly  have  taken  his  post  upon  the  walls,  and  seen 
the  Peloponnesians,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  lay  all  the  adjacent  country 
l¥aste.  He  must  have  marched  under  Pericles  to  retaliate  on  the  territories  of 
Mcgara,  since  the  whole  force  of  the  State  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  on  this 
occasion.  He  must  have  assisted  at  the  public  funeral  solemnized  in  the  winter 
for  the  first  victims  of  this  war,  and  lieard  Pericles  speak  in  honour  of  the  dead 
and  the  living,  and  make  his  countrymen  enamoured  of  their  own  laws  and 
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Constitution.  The  phffue  broke  out  immediately  after  this ;  we  are  absolutely 
certain  he  was  then  in  Athens.  He  himself  assures  us  of  it.  He  was  au  e\e- 
witness  to  all  that  horrid  scene.  He  had  the  plague  himself;  and  hath  given 
a  circumstantial  detail  of  it. 

The  war  proceeds  with  vigor,  and  through  a  great  variety  of  events.  Thu- 
cydides  must  have  borne  his  share  in  the  service;  the  particulars  he  hath  not 
recorded.  No  man  was  ever  less  guilty  of  egotism  ;  he  never  mentions  himself 
but  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  His  uext  six  years  were  certainly  era- 
ployed  in  fighting  and  in  writing ;  the  latter  was  his  passion,  and  the  former  his 
duty.  In  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was  joned  in  the  command  of  an 
Athenian  squadron  and  land-force  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace.  He  might  be  assign- 
ed to  this  particular  station,  on  account  of  his  possessions  and  interest  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  It  was  judged  at  Athens,  that  he  was  best  qualified  to  serve 
his  country  in  this  department  The  Lacedaemonian  commander  in  Thrace 
dreaded  his  opposition.  Let  us  wait  a  little  for  the  event:  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant passage  in  the  Zi/e  of  Thucydides. 

It  wa»  intirdy  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  that  Thucydides  was  asserted 
above  to  be  a  descendant  from  Miltiades,  and  in  the  mode  of  consanguinity  to 
have  inherited  his  fine  estate  in  this  part  of  the  world.  MarceUinus,  who  is 
for  ever  jumbling  and  confounding  facts,  hath  also  made  him  marry  a  Thracian 
lady,  who  brought  him  bis  gold-mines  for  her  fortune.  Mr.  Hobbes  is  willing 
to  recoucile  the  facts,  and  solves  all  the  difficulty  in  a  very  plausible  manner. 
"In  Thrace,"  says  he,  "lay  also  the  possessions  of  Thucydides  and  his  wealthy 
"mines  of  gold,  as  he  himself  professeth  in  his  fourth  book.  And  although 
"those  riches  might  come  to  him  by  a  wife  (as  is  also  by  some  affirmed)  which 
"he  married  in  Scapte-Hyle  a  city  of  Thrace;  yet  even  by  that  marriage  it 
"appeareth,  that  his  affairs  had  a  relation  to  that  country,  aud  that  his  nobility 
"was  not  there  unknown."  I  cannot  believe,  that  Thucydides  ever  married  a 
lady  that  was  not  purely  Attic.  He  seems  to  have  been  high-spirited  in  this 
respect,  aud  proud  of  his  country.  Miltiades  indeed  had  married  a  Thraciaa 
princess;  and  nothing,  but  the  vast  estate  brought  into  the  family  by  this  match 
could  have  made  his  descendants  easy  with  such  a  blemish  in  their  pedigree: 
For  a  blemish  undoubtedly  it  must  have  been  thought  at  Athens.  Let  us  see 
how  Thucydides  himself  drops  his  sentiment  of  such  another  match.  The 
passage  I  have  in  view  occurs  in  the  sixth  book.  He  is  speal^ing  of  Hippias 
the  son  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  "  To  .Eantidas  the  son  of  Hippoclus 
"tyrant  of  Lampsacus — to  a  Lampsacene  though  he  himself  was  an  Atiieniaa 
" — he  married  his  daughter  Archedice."  I  cannot  think,  that  he,  who  let  such 
a  sarcasm  fail  from  his  own  serious  pen,  could  ever  condesceud  to  marry  a 
Barbarian,  let  her  fortune  be  never  so  great.  The  reader,  if  it  be  worth  his 
while  to  think  at  all  about  it,  may  determine  for  himself. — ^This  digression  was 
caused  by  the  express  mention  Thucydides  hath  made  of  his  mines,  the  very 
moment  he  is  going  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  most  gallant  and  active  com- 
mander  at  this  time  in  the  armies  of  the  Lacedaemouiau  league. 

It  was  Brasidas  the  Spartan,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponncsian 
troops  in  Thrace.  He  had  made  a  forced  march  thither  through  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia.  By  his  fine  deportment  aud  his  persuasive  address  joined  to 
uncommon  vigilance  and  activity,  he  had  hitherto  carried  all  before  him.  He 
at  length  endeavoured  to  get  possession  by  surprise  of  the  important  city  of 
Amphipolis :  He  bad  very  nearly  succeeded,     Eucles  commanded  there  for 
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the  Athenians.  Thucydides  was  at  this  time  in  the  isle  of  Thasns,  abont  half 
a  day's  sail  from  Amphipolis.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  him,  to  hasten 
him  up  for  the  defence  of  that  city.  lie  put  to  sea  immediately  with  a  small 
squadron  of  seven  ships.  Brasidas,  knowing  he  was  coming,  opened  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  Amphipolitans,  and  gained  admission  for  his  troops.  Thucy- 
dides stood  up  the  Strymon  in  the  evening,  but  too  late,  since  Brasidas  had  got 
.fast  possession  of  Amphipolis.  The  city  of  Eion  is  situated  also  upon  the  river 
Strymon  lower  down,  and  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Amphipolis.  Thucy- 
dides put  in  here,  and  secured  the  place.  "  Brasidas,  (in  his  own  words*)  had 
"designed  that  very  night  to  seize  Eion  also.  And,  unless  this  squadron  had 
"  come  in  this  critically  to  its  defence,  at  break  of  day  it  had  been  lost."  Thu- 
cydides, without  losing  a  moment,  provided  for  its  defence.  Brasidas,  with 
armed  boats,  fell  down  the  river  from  Amphipolis,  and  made  two  attempts 
upon  it,  but  was  repulsed  in  both:  l^pon  which,  lie  gave  up  tlie  scheme,  and 
returned  back. 

One  would  imagine  that  Thucydides  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  on 
this  occasion,  and  deserved  to  be  thanked  instead  of  punished.  The  people  of 
Athens  made  a  different  determination.  Cleon  was  now  the  demagogue  of 
greatest  influence  there,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  exasperated  them 
against  the  man,  who  had  not  wrought  impossibilities  in  saving  their  valuable 
town  of  Amphipolis.  It  is  certain  their  fury  rose  so  high  against  him,  that  they 
stripped  Thucydides  of  his  command,  and  passed  the  sentence  of  banishment 
upon  him.  It  is  himself  who  tells  usf,  "  It  was  his  lot  to  sutler  a  twenty  years' 
"exUe  from  his  country  after  the  affair  of  Amphipolis." 

We  have  thus  lost  Thucydides  the  co»i»jandcr  to  secure  more  fast  Thucydides 
the  historiati.  Though  sadly  treated,  he  scorned  to  be  angry  with  his  country. 
His  complexion  was  not  at  all  choleric  or  resentful ;  there  appears  not  the 
least  sign  of  any  gall  in  his  cotistitution.  Discharged  of  all  duties,  and  free  from 
all  public  avocations,  he  was  left  without  any  attachments  but  to  simple  truth, 
and  proceeded  to  qualify  himself  for  commemorating  exploits,  in  which  he  could 
have  no  share.  He  was  now  eight  and  forty  years  old,  and  iutirely  at  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  grand  point  of  his  ambition,  that  of  writing  the  history  of  the 
present  war;  a  calm  spectator  of  facts,  and  dispassionate  observer  of  the  events 
he  was  determined  to  record. 

To  judge  of  him  from  his  history,  (and  we  have  no  other  help  to  form  our 
ophiion  about  him,)  he  was  so  nobly  complexioned  as  to  be  all  judgment  and 
no  passion.  No  murmur  nor  complaint  hath  escaped  him  upon  account  of 
his  severe  undeserved  treatment  from  his  country,  tireat  souls  are  congenial; 
their  thoughts  are  always  of  a  similar  cast. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Whicli,  like  the  toad,  ut;ly  and  venetnous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  id  liis  bead. 

Shakespeare  hath  thus  expressed  what  Thucydides,  as  it  is  highly  probable, 
must  have  thought,  "  Exile,"  according  to  Plutanh  J,  "  was  a  blessing  which 
"the  Muses  bestowed  upon  their  favourites.  By  this  means  they  enabled  them 
"to  complcat  their  most  beautiful  and  noble  compositions."  He  then  quotes  our 
autlior  for  the  first  proof  of  his  observation — "Thucydides  the  Athenian  com< 

*  Book  the  foartb.  t  Book  the  fifth.  %  Of  Banishment 
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piled  his  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  at  Scaptesyle  in  Thrace."  At  that 
place  he  fixed  his  residence.  It  lay  coDveaient  for  taking  care  of  his  private 
affairs,  and  overlooking  his  mines :  They  lay  not  within  the  dominions  of 
Athens ;  for  they  would  have  been  forfeited  to  the  State.  Hence  he  made  ex- 
■cursions  at  proper  seasons  to  observe  transactions,  and  pick  up  intelligence. 
He  was  now  more  conversant  in  person  on  the  Peloponnesian  side.  Some  priv  ate 
correspondences  he  might  still  carrj-  on  with  Athenians.  And  he  had  money 
to  purchase  all  proper  materials,  was  ready,  and  knew  how  to  lay  it  out.  This 
was  his  employment  until  the  very  end  of  the  war;  and  it  is  certain  he  had 
collected  materials  for  carrying  down  his  history  to  tliat  period  of  time  "  when 
**  (in  his  own  words*)  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  put  an  end  to  the 
**  empire  of  Athens,  and  became  masters  of  the  Long-w  alls  and  the  Piraeus.'* 
But  whoever  reads  it,  will  be  inclined  to  think,  that  he  drew  it  not  up  in  that 
accurate  and  elaborate  manner  in  which  it  now  appears,  until  the  war  was 
finished.  He  might  keep  every  thing  by  him  in  the  form  of  annals;  he  might 
go  on  altering  or  correcting,  as  he  saw  better  reason  or  gained  more  light. 
His  compleat  well  connected  history,  though  the  first  thing  in  his  intention, 
was  the  last  in  executiou. 

His  exile  lasted  twenty  years.  It  commenced  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war, 
in  the  year  before  Christ  four  hundred  twenty-three.  Cons(;queutly,  he  was  re- 
stored the  year  before  Christ  four  hundred  and  three,  being  at  that  time  sixty- 
eight  years  old.  In  that  very  year  an  amnesty  was  published  at  Athens,  iu 
the  archonsbip  of  Euclides,  after  the  demolition  of  the  thirty  tyrants  by 
Thnisybulus. 

Thucydides  was  now  at  liberty,  if  he  pleased,  to  return  and  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  at  Athens.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  is  left  quite  in  the 
dark.  He  lived  twelve  years  after,  and  died  in  the  year  before  Christ  three 
hundred  ninety-one,  being  then  about  fourscore  years  old.  He  was  constantly 
employed  in  giving  coherence  and  dignity  to  this  History; — with  what  accu- 
racy, what  severity,  what  toil,  the  reader  may  judge,  since  he  will  find  that 
after  all  he  left  it  imperfect.  The  first  sevea  books  are  indeed  fully  and  exactly 
finished.  The  eighth  moulded  into  due  form,  hath  plainly  not  had  a  final  re- 
visa),  and  breaks  off  abruptly.  The  whole  work  is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
Xenophon's  possession,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Thucydides,  wa.<i 
exiled  from  Athens :  And  Xenophon  is  also  said  to  have  made  it  public  This 
carries  a  great  air  of  probability  with  it,  since  Xenophon  became  the  conti- 
uuator  of  Thucydides,  not  in  so  lofty  and  majestic,  but  in  a  sweeter  and  more 
popular  stile.  There  is  a  chasm  indeed  between  the  time  the  History  of  Thu- 
cydides breaks  off,  and  the  Grecian  History  of  Xenophon  begins.  There  is 
no  accounting  for  this  but  by  conjecture.  May  I  venture  to  offer  one,  I  belie\e 
entirely  new,  but  which,  for  that  reason,  I  shall  readily  give  up  to  the  first 
person  of  judgment,  who  thinks  it  hath  no  foundation  ?  It  is  this — ^That  Thu- 
cydides left  somewhat  more  behind  him  than  now  appears.  How  it  came  to 
be  suppressed  or  lost,  I  will  not  pretend  to  guess.  It  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  his  acknowledged  continuator  resumed  the  subject  at  the  very  spot  where 
his  predecessor  had  left  off.  Nearly  two  years  are  however  wanting,  iu  Mhich 
several  important  incidents  took  place.  It  is  pity,  but  we  have  no  redress. 
General  historians  are  by  other  means  enabled  to  supply  the  deficiency;  but 
the  loss  of  any  thing  from  so  masterly  a,  hand  is  still  to  be  regretted. 

*  Book  the  fifth. 
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The  place  of  the  death  and  interment  of  Thucydides  was  most  probably 
Scaptesyle  in  Thrace.  Long  habitude  might  have  made  him  fond  of  a  spot, 
where  he  had  passed  so  many  years  in  studious  and  calm  retirement.  The 
hurry  and  bustle  and  engagements  of  Athens  coukl  not  have  been  much  to 
the  relish  of  so  grave,  and  now  so  old  a  man.  His  monument  there  among 
the  Cimonian  confirms  this  opinion,  since  most  writers  agree,  it  had  the  mark 
upon  it  which  shewed  it  to  be  a  cenotaph,  and  the  words.  Here  lieth,  were 
not  in  the  inscription  *.  I  have  nothing  to  add  about  his  family.  It  is  said  he 
left  a  son,  but  the  very  name  of  that  son  is  merely  conjectural.  I  have  collected 
every  thing  that  carries  any  consistency  with  it  about  the  Man;  I  shall  pro- 
ceed with  more  pleasure  to  view  him  in  a  clearer  and  more  steady  light,  and 
mark  the  character,  in  which  it  was  his  ambition  to  be  distinguished,  that 
of  an  Historian. 

*  Marcellinus. 
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ON  HIS  QUALIFICATIONS  AS  AN  HISTORIAN. 


AT  is  now  to  be  considered,  how  well  qualified  Thucydides  was,  to  undertake 
that  nice  and  arduous  task  of  writing  History.  No  one  certainly  was  ever 
better  fitted  for  it  by  outward  circumstances  ;  and  very  few  sa  enabled  to  per- 
form it  well  by  the  inward  abilities  of  genius  and  understanding. 

Lucian,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  "  How  a  History  ought  to  be  written,"  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  had  his  eye  fixed  on  Thucydides.  And  every  per- 
son of  judgment,  who  loves  a  sincere  relation  of  things,  would  be  glad,  if  it 
■were  possible,  to  have  the  writer  of  them  abstracted  froai  all  kind  of  connectioa 
with  persons  or  things  that  are  the  subject-matter;  to  be  of  no  country,  no 
party;  clear  of  all  passions;  independent  in  every  light;  intirely  unconcerned 
who  is  pleased  or  displeased  with  what  be  writes  ;  the  servant  only  of  reason 
and  truth. 

Sift  Thucydides  carefully,  and  we  shall  find  his  qualifications  in  all  these  re- 
spects very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  compleat. 

No  connection  with,  no  favouring  or  malevolent  bias  towards  any  one  person 
in  the  world  can  be  fixed  upon  him.  Never  man  so  intirely  detadied,  or  pro- 
ceeded so  far  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  in  annihilating  himself.  He  had  a 
father  indeed,  whose  name  was  Oiorus;  he  was  ^n  Athenian  born  ; — But,  who 
are  his  relations?  who  were  his  associates?  what  rival  or  competitor  doth  he 
sneer  ?  what  friend  doth  he  commend  ?  or,  what  enemy  doth  he  reproach  ? — 
Brasidas  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  disgrace  and  exi!e.  Yet,  how  doth 
he  describe  him?  He  makes  the  most  candid  acknowledgineub  of  his  personal 
merit,  and  doth  justice  to  all  his  shining  and  superior  abilities.  Cleon  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  irritated  the  people  against  him,  and  to  have  got  him 
most  severely  punished,  when  he  merited  much  better  returns  from  his  country. 
Doth  he  shew  the  least  grudge  or  resentment  agninst  this  Cleon  ?  He  repre- 
sents him  indeed  in  his  real  character  of  a  factious  demagogue,  an  incendiary, 
a  bully,  and  of  course  an  arrant  coward.  And  how  do  all  other  writers  ?  how 
doth  Aristophanes  paint  this  worthless  man,thisfalse  bellowing  patriot?  I  would 
never  call  Aristophanes  for  an  evidence  to  character,  but  in  cases  where  every 
other  writer  accorded  fully  with  him,  on  the  same  foundation  of  truth,  though  not 
with  the  same  superstructure  of  bitterness  and  abuse.  Ele  should  not  be  a  voucher 
in  regard  to  Socrates,  or  Pericles  ;  but  certainly  may  be  heard  about  an  Hyper- 
bolus  or  a  Cleon.  Thucydides  never  mentions  himself  as  opposed  to  any  man 
but  Brasidas ;  and  never  so  much  as  drops  an  insinuation  that  he  was  hurt  by 
Cleon.  And  thus,  by  geueral  consent,  he  had  gained  immortal  honour  by 
giving  fair  and  true  representations  of  men,  whom  he  never  felt  to  be  such, 
but  whom  succeeding  writere  have  assured  us  to  have  actually  been  his  enemies. 
As  to  things ;  though  in  the  first  seven  years  of  the  war  he  must  in  some  mea- 
sure have  had  employment,  yet  he  was  soon  disentangled  from  all  bnsiuess 
whatever,  in  a  manner  which  bore  hard  upon  his  reputation.  He  hath  stated 
Cor.  Hist.  Grec.  .Yo.49.  d 
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the  fact ;  and  then,  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  unconcern,  he  hath  left  the 
decision  to  posterity. 

He  was  henceforth  of  no  country  at  all.  Cnt  off  from  the  republic  of  Athens, 
he  never  sought  after  or  desired  a  naturalization  in  any  other  State  of  Greece. 
He  was  now  only  to  choose  out  and  fix  a  proper  spot  of  observation,  from 
whence,  like  a  person  securely'  posted  on  a  promontory,  he  could  look  calmly 
on  the  storm  that  was  raging,  or  the  battle  that  was  figh'ing  below,  could 
note  every  incident,  distinguish  every  turn,  and  with  a  philosophical  tranquility 
enjoy  it  ail.  In  short,  he  now  was,  and  continued  all  the  rest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  a  citizen  of  the  world  at  large,  as  much  as  any  man  ever 
actually  was. 

But  before  this  separation  from  the  community,  whilst  yet  he  continued  at 
Athens,'  where  liberty  opened  the  field  to  all  passionate  chaces  after  power, 
where  consequently  competitions  were  ever  fermenting,  and  party  was  always 
alive  and  active — can  we  find  him  associated  with  any  particular  set  of  men? 
can  we  find  him  dabbling  in  political  intrigue?  a  leader  of,  or  led  by  any 
party?  or,  can  we  assuredly  find  out  his  principles?  or  even  guess  at  his  real 
thoughts  about  the  form  of  goverment  under  which  he  had  lived  ?  His  bio- 
graphers indeed,  though  ever  parading  his  candor  and  impartiality,  are  often 
tracing  out  signs  and  marks  of  party-zeal  and  personal  prejudices  from  the  very 
characters  in  his  history.  Marcellinus  says,  "  he  described  Cleon  as  a  madman 
"because  he  hated  him  j"  forgetful  what  Cleon  really  was,  and  of  the  concuf- 
rent  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  this  character.  The  anoni/mous  writer  says, "  he 
"opposed  Pericles  at  Athens,  got  the  better  of  him,  and  became  the  first  man  in 
«' the  republic. "  A  ridiculous  story!  void  of  all  manner  of  support.  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer's  way  of  arguing  in  other  places,  who  says,  "  he  cajoled  the 
"  Lacedfemonians,  and  inveighed  against  the  tyrannic  all-grasping  temper  of  the 
**  Athenians,  in  his  history,  because  he  had  no  opportunity  to  rail  at  them  in  any 
"  other  shape,"  he  should  have  left  a  far  different  character  of  Pericles  behind 
him,  than  he  hath  actually  left.  But  these  are  strange  compilers  of  patch- 
work, and  deserve  no  regard.  From  what  the  former  hath  said  about  him,  a 
reader  might  be  tempted  to  judge  \nm  of  the  oliffarchical :  from  what  the 
latter  hath  siiid  of  him,  ofihe  democratical  \yr\ncip\c.  Mr.  Hobbes  imagines 
he  hath  dived  to  the  bottom  of  his  real  principles,  and  avere  him  a  tight  and 
sound  royalist.  He  is  sure,  that  he  least  of  all  liked  the  democracy;  as  sure,  he 
was  not  at  all  fond  of  an  oligarchy.  He  founds  this  assurance  on  a  passage  in 
the  eighth  book — "  They  decreed  the  supreme  power  to  be  vested  in  the  five 
"  thousand,  which  numl)er  to  consist  of  all  such  citizens  as  were  enrolled  for 
*'the  heavy  armour,  and  that  no  one  should  receive  a  salary," — Thucydides  just 
after  pronouncetli  this,  in  his  own  opinion,"  a  good  modelling  of  their  govern- 
-  "ment,  a  fine  temper  between  the  few  and  the  many,  and  which  enabled 
"Athens  from  the  low  estate  into  which  her  affairs  were  plunged  to  re-erect 
"her  head."  If  this  passage  proves  any  thing  of  the  author's  principles,  it  cer- 
tainly proves  them  in  a  pretty  strong  degree  republican.  Mr.  Mobbes  however 
sets  out  from  hence  to  prove  him  a  royalist.  "  For  (says  he)  he  commendeth 
"the  goverment  cf  Athens  more,  both  when  Pisistratus  reigned  (saving  that  it 
••was  an  usurped  power;,  and  wlien  in  ^he  beginning  of  this  war  it  was  de- 
"mocratical  in  name,  but  in  effect  monarchical  under  Pericles."  He  praiseth, 
it  is  true,  the  administration  at  both  these  periods;  and  he  also  praiseth  the 
good  eflects  resulting  from  an  administration  lodged  in  the  hands  of  five 
thousand  mcu.     Under  Pericles  it  was  lodged  iu  more,  but  the  extraordinary 
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abilities  and  influence  of  the  man  had  taught  all  their  voices  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  bis  heart.  Yet,  Pericles  was  all  the  time  a  strong  repiibliian.  and 
owned  his  masters.  Plutarch  says,  he  never  harangued  them  without  praying 
beforehand,  that,  "  not  a  word  might  slip  out  of  his  mouth,  that  was  not  per- 
*'tinent  to  the  business  in  handj"  and  that  he  never  put  on  his  armour  to  lead 
them  out  into  the  field  without  saving  to  himself — "  Remember,  Ptricles,  you 
"  are  going  to  command  free  men  and  Greciaiis."  I  leave  it  to  the  reader,  whe- 
ther the  principles  of  Thucyc'ides  can  thus  be  discovered.  It  appears  only,  that 
he  was  always  candid  to  a  good  administration,  and  might  possibly  tbiuk  of 
governments,  as  Mr.  Pope  hath  wrote: 

For  modrt  of  sorernnient  let  fools  rontest. 
That  which  is  best  admiuistered  is  best. 

That  studied  obscurity,  in  whi(!h  he  hath  veiled  himself,  will  not  let  us  die- 
cover,  whether  on  instant  and  critical  occasions  he  ever  suffered  himself  to  be 
actuated  by  any  of  the  darker  passions,  or  too  fondly  indulged  those  of  a  brighter 
cast.  But  it  cannot  be  found  from  what  he  writes,  that  he  hath  praised  any 
man  from  fondness,  or  even  from  gratitude,  degraded  any  one  through  envy,  or 
reproached  any  one  with  malice  and  ill-nature.  The  same  will  hold  in  regard 
to  States  or  whole  communities.  Doth  he  ever  censure  the  Athenians  m  the 
w  rong  place  ?  or  commend  the  Lacedaemonians  but  in  the  right?  Were  his  nime 
expunged  from  the  beginning  of  the  whole  work  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
years,  could  any  one  guess  to  what  State  he  had  ever  belonged,  whether  he 
was  a  Lacedaemonian,  a'  Corinthian,  an  .\theuian,  or  a  Sicilian,  except  from 
the  purity  of  the  Attic  dialect  in  which  he  writes '  in  that  dialect  he  wascradled ; 
he  could  nut  possibly  swerve  from  it;  without  it  he  could  neither  write  nor 
speak.  Could  he  have  thought,  that  this  might  yield  suspicion  of  an  im|)as- 
sioned  or  prejudiced  spirit,  he  might  perhaps  have  endeavoured  to  write  iu  the 
Doric  or  Ionic  idiom. 

Inde{)endent, further,  he  certainly  must  have  been,  since  he  had  no  great  man 
to  cajole,  and  no  prince  to  dread  or  flatter.  The  powers  of  Greece  or  the  mon- 
arch of  Perisia  could  affect  him  no  more,  than  the  Germanic  body  or  the  grand 
monarch  of  France  the  quiet  and  contented  refugee,  who  lives  on  the  sunny 
side  of  a  hill  in  Switzerland.  The  circumjacent  powers  had  no  more,  perhap* 
not  so  much,  influence  at  Scaptesyle,  than  the  neighlwuring  kingdoms  caa 
have  at  Lausanne.  The  States  of  Greece  had  garrisons  on  the  coasts,  but  were 
not  mnsters  of  Thrrtce.  Thrace  was  full  of  little  communities  and  petty  prin- 
cipalities. Thucydides  had  credit  enough  amongst  them  to  insure  his  personal 
safety  and  guard  his  retirement,  [le  could  disoblige  those  iibout  whom  he  wrote, 
without  fear  of  their  resentment,  and  could  praise  without  being  iu  the  reach 
of  a  requital.     Human  nature  will  not  admit  of  a  stric-ter  independence. 

His  unconcern  about  the  opinions  of  a  pn-sent  generation,  is  strong  and  clear. 
It  looks  as  if  he  thought  they  would  scarce  give  him  a  reading,  so  little  care 
had  he  taken  to  soothe  or  to  amuse  them.  He  had  a  greater  aim  than  to  be 
the  author  in  vogue  for  a  year.  He  hated  contention,  and  scorned  short-lived 
temporary  applause.  He  threw  himself  on  posterity.  He  appealed  to  the  future 
world  for  the  value  of  the  present  he  had  made  them.  The  judgment  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  hath  approved  the  compliment  he  thus  made  to  their  under- 
standings. So  lonjj  as  there  are  truly  great  princes,  able  statesmen,  sound  po- 
liticians, politicians  that  do  not  rend  asunder  politics  from  good  order  and  the 
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general  happiness,  he  will  meet  with  candid  and  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
Iiis  merit. 

Other  historians  have  sooner  pleased,  have  more  diffusively  entertained. 
They  have  aimed  more  directly  at  the  passions,  have  more  artificially  and  suc- 
cessfully struck  at  the  imagination.  Truth  in  its  severity,  and  Reason  in  its 
robust  and  manly  state,  are  all  the  Muses  and  Graces  to  which  Thucjdides 
hath  done  obeisance.  Can  vte  wonder,  that  he  hath  not  been  more  generally 
read  and  admired?  or,  could  we  wonder,  if  he  had  not  been  so  much ?  A 
great  work  planned  under  such  circumstances  and  with  such  qualifications  as 
I  have  been  describing,  cool  serious  judgment  will  always  commend  as  a  noble 
design,  even  though  executed  it  may  prove  too  chearless  to  the  more  lively 
passions,  its  relish  not  sufficiently  quick  for  the  popular  taste,  or  piquant  enough 
to  keep  the  appetite  sharp  and  eager. 

But  to  proceed.  Thucydides  hath  been  censured  in  regard  to  the  choice  of 
his  subject.  It  hath  occasioned  the  solidity  of  his  judgment  and  excellence  of 
his  taste  to  be  called  in  question.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  hath  exerted 
himself  much  on  this  account;  hath  tried  him  by  laws,  which  have  poetry 
rather  than  history  for  their  object;  and  censures  him  for  not  delighting,  when 
his  profession  was  only  to  instruct.  Mr.  Hobbes  hath  gallantly  defended  his 
author,  and  shewn  all  the  arguments  of  Dionysius  to  be  impertinent,  and  to 
proceed  from  partiality  and  envy.  I  shall  not  repeat,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  the 
curious  reader  to  what  Mr.  Hobbes  hath  written  upon  this  topic.  Homer  had 
celebrated  the  Trojan  war,  and  intermingled  in  his  poems  all  the  historic  strokes 
of  that  and  of  preceding  ages,  enlivening  and  exalting  every  thing  he  touched. 
That  splendid  part  of  the  Grecian  history,  in  which  his  countrymen  resisted 
and  triumphed  over  the  very  formidable  arms  of  the  Persian  monarch, , had 
already  been  recorded  by  Herodotus.  Should  Thucydides  plunge  back  into 
dark  and  fabulous  ages,  and  turn  a  mere  legendary  and  romantic  writer?  He 
had,  he  could  have  no  subject  equal  to  his  ambition  and  his  abilities,  but  the 
war,  which  broke  out  in  his  own  days,  which  he  foresaw  would  prove  exten- 
sive and  important,  when  the  efforts  of  her  enemies  would  be  vigorously  exert- 
ed to  pull  down  the  power  of  Athens,  to  demolish  that  naval  strength  which 
gave  her  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and  made  her  the  dread  and  envy  of  her 
neighbours.  Coolly  therefore  with  my  reason  as  an  examiner  of  things,  and 
■warmly  with  my  passion  as  an  Englishman,  I  cannot  but  applaud  his  choice 
who  hath  projected  the  soundest  and  best  system  of  English  politics,  so  long 
heforethe  constitution  had  existence;  and  hath  left  us  fine  lesson,  such  as  his 
factious  countrymc!!  would  not  observe,  how  to  support  that  dominion  of  the 
sea,  on  which  our  glory  is  built,  and  on  which  our  welfare  intirely  depends.  In 
this  light  it  is  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  history,  and  we  may  felicitate 
ourselves  on  the  choice  of  Thucydides.  I  must  not  anticipate :  Thucydides 
would  have  his  readers  pick  out  their  own  instructions.  I  can  only  add,  that 
Thucydides  is  a  favourite  historian  with  the  statesmen  and  patriots  of  Great- 
Britain:  This  fits  him  also  to  be  an  Historian  for  the  people.  Other  nations 
have  admired  him,  and  1  hope  will  continue  to  admire  him  gratis:  We  arc 
bound  to  thank  him,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  that  grand  political  scheme, 
formed  by  a  Themistocles,  and  warmly  and  successfully  pursued  by  an  Aristides, 
aCimon,  and  a  Pericles:  the  swerving  from  which  at  Athens  drew  after  it  the 
loss  of  the  sovereignty  at  sea,  then  sunk  her  into  a  petty  State,  and  made  her 
end  at  last  iu  a  mere  academy,  though  most  excellent  in  its  kind. 
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From  such  considerations  it  will  also  follow,  that  the  history  of  Thucvdides 
is  more  useful  than  that  of  Livy;  at  least,  that  we  Ijave  more  reason  to  applaud 
the  choice  of  the  former.  I  design  no  comparison  between  these  two  histori- 
ans. The  performance  of  the  Jesuit  Rapin  on  that  point  is  in  general  reading. 
Livy's  history  is  certainly  more  august,  more  splendid,  more  amazing:  I  only 
insist  that  it  is  not  more  useful.  And,  though  lAvy  be  happier  in  his  subject, 
this  ought  not  to  degrade  Thucvdides,  who  seized  tl}e  only  fine  subject  that 
could  offer  itself  to  him  :  In  regard  to  him,  it  was  either  this  or  none  at  alt. 
The  parallel  should  be  only  drawn  in  regard  to  execution,  where  much  hath 
been  said  on  both  sides,  and  the  superiority  still  remains  undecided. 

This  brings  me  to  the  inward  abilities  of  genius  and  understanding,  which 
capacitated  my  author  to  execute  his  work.     His  genius  was  certainly  of  the 
highest  order  :     It  was  truly  sublime.     Here  the  critics  unanimously  applaud. 
In  the  arrangement  of  his  matter  he  emulated  flomer.     In  the  grandeur  uf  his 
thoughts  and  loftiness  of  his  sense  he  copied  Pindar.     He  is  ever  stately  and 
majestic ;  his  statelincss  perhaps  too  formal,  his  majesty  too  severe.  He  wrote,  as 
be  thought,  far  beyond  an  ordinary  person.  He  thinks  faster  than  he  can  utter : 
His  sentences  are  full-stored  with  meaning :  And  his  very  words  are  sentences 
Hence  his  obscurity.     Where  pure  thought  is  the  object,  he  connects  too  fast, 
nor  is  enough  dilated  for  common  apprehension.      But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  narrative  part  of  his  history,  which  is  pith}-,  nervous  and  succinct,  yet  plain, 
striking,  and  manly.     He  never  flourisheth,  never  plays  upon  words,  never 
sinks  into  puerihties,  never  swells  into  bombast.  It  is  a  relation  from  the  mouth 
of  a  very  great  man,  whose  chief  characteristic  is  gravity.     Others  talk  more  in- 
genuously; others  utter  themselves  with  a  more  chearful  air :  yet,  every  one 
must  attend  to  Thucvdides,  must  hearken  with  serious  and  fixed  attention,  lest 
they  lose  a  word,  a  weighty  and  i.-nportant  word,  by  which  the  whole  story 
would  be  spoiled.     It  is  in  his  Orations,  tliat  he  is  most  remarkably  obscure- 
He  might  not  be  so  in  so  high  a  degree  to  the  apprehensions  of  mankind,  when 
bis  history  was  first  made  public.      The  world  was  then  used  to  hear  continual 
harangues:  No  business  of  a  public  nature  could  be  carried  on  without  them. 
In  his  time,  the  speakers  aimed  intircly  at  strength  and  brevity.     If  they  were 
not  exceeding  quick,  the  apprehensions  of  the  Athenians  would  outstrip,  or  at 
least  affect  to  outstrip,  their  utterance.     They  must  think  much,  and  yet  leave 
much  of  what  they  had  thought  to  the  ready  conception  of  the  audience.    An 
orator  in  the  following  history  *  calls  them  "  Spectators  of  speeches."     They 
affected  to  discern  at  the  first  glance,  and  without  waiting  for  formal  deduction 
and  solemn  inference,  to  be  masters  of  the  point  as  it  were  by  intuition.    The 
more  copions  and  diffusive  eloquence  was  tlie  improvement  of  the  next  genera- 
tion.  But  the  most  forcible  orator  that  even  Athens  ever  yet  boasted  improved, 
if  he  did  not  quite  learn,  his  peculiar  manner  from  Thucvdides.  It  was  Demos- 
thenes who  copied  him  in  the  close  energy  of  his  sentences,  and  the  abrupt  ra- 
pidity of  his  thoughts    Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  transcribed  him  eight  times 
over  with  his  own  hand :  so  diligently  did  he  persevere  to  form  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  habituate  himself  to  his  quick  manner  of  conception, 
and  to  his  close  and  rapid  delivery.     Cicero  says  however  t,  that  "  no  rhetori- 
«  cian  of  Greece  ever  drew  any  thing  from  Thucydides.     He  hath  indeed  been 
"  praised  by  all;  I  own  it ;  but,  as  a  man  who  was  an  explainer  of  facts  with 
*  prudence,  severity,  and  gravity :  Not  as  a  speaker  at  the  bar,  but  an  historical 

*  Cleon's  speech  in  book  the  third.  f  In  the  Orator. 
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"  relator  of  wars.  And  therefore  he  was  never  numbered  amongst  the  oratbrs." 
Cicero  learned  notlung  from  him:  he  could  not,  neither  in  his  own  word* 
"  would  he  if  he  could."  His  talents  were  diifereiit ;  he  was  quite  in  all  res[>ects 
accomplished  ;  he  was  eloquence  itself.  But  Demosthenes — and  can  there  be 
higher  praise? — Demosthenes  certainly  loved  and  studied  Thucydides;  for 
■whose  perfection  I  am  not  arguing;  I  would  only  establish  his  character  of  lof- 
tiness and  sublimity.  Longinus  *  proposelh  him,  iis  the  model  of  true  grandfuir 
and  exaltation  in  writing  history. 

And  now  I  have  mentioned  this  princely  and  most  judicious  critic,  let  u» 
call  Thucydides  to  take  a  trial  at  his  bar,  and  see  whether  he  hath  all  the 
genuine  constituents  of  the  true  sublime — For  elevation  of  thought,  for  his 
power  in  alarming  and  interesting  the  passions,  for  his  bold  and  frequent  use  of 
figures,  his  character  will  soon  be  established.  Even  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
iiassus  bears  testimony  here,  who  loved  him  not,  and  would  have  been  glad 
to  degrade  him.  Plutarch  calls  him  the  most  pathetic,  and  a  writer  of  the 
greatest  energy  and  variety  that  ever  was.  The  scenes  in  his  history  are  strong 
and  most  expressive  paintings.  He  makes  the  past  to  be  present;  he  make* 
hearing  sight.  In  the  very  words  of  Plutarchf — "  His  readers  are  thrown  into 
*'  the  same  astonishment  and  hurry  of  passion,  as  the  eye-witnesses  to  every 
"  scene  must  have  felt.  Demosthenes  drawing  up  his  men  on  the  craggy  shore 
"  of  Pylus — Brasidas  calling  out  on  his  pilot  to  run  the  vessel  ashore,  getting 
"  himself  on  the  stairs,  then  wounded,  fainting,  falling  down  on  the  gunnel ; 
"  here,  the  Spartans  fighting  a  land  battle  from  the  water,  the  Athenians  a 
"  naval  battle  from  the  shore; — and  again,  in  the  Sicilian  war,  the  land  armies 
"  of  both  parties  on  the  beach,  whilst  a  naval  engagement  is  \et  under  decision 
"  on  the  water,  sympathising  in  all  the  coiitest,  adjusting  themselves  to  all  the 
"  various  turns  of  battle,  by  new  attitudes,  quick  coutorsions  of  the  body  ; — 
**  All  these  things  are  set  before  the  readers  in  actual  representation,  in  all  the 
*'  disposition,  all  the  expression,  and  pers[)icuity  of  picture."  Through  the 
whole  course  of  the  history,  a  battle  either  at  land  or  sea  is  au  object  clear 
and  distinct.  The  writer  is  never  confounded  himself,  nor  throws  confusion 
on  his  reader.  That  reader  sees  the  whole,  from  the  paean  of  attack  to  the 
erecting  of  the  tro{)liy  ;  he  discerns  the  whole  train  of  fight,  and  beholds  ex- 
actly the  loss  or  gain  of  the  victory.  He  further  assists  at  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  and  all  important  consultations.  He  learns  the  state  of  atfairs  from 
the  managers  themselves ;  he  hears  the  debates,  is  let  into  the  tempers  of  the 
assembly,  pries  into  all  the  politics,  and  preconceives  the  resolution.  Where 
the  politics  are  bad,  he  will  own  no  other  could  be  expected  from  those  who 
recommend  them.  Where  they  are  sound  and  good,  nor  wilfully  severed  from 
duty  to  their  country,  and  in  moral  consistence  with  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  the  reader  will  applaud,  and  think  he  hath  been  himself  discovering 
the  fine  maxims  which  the  author  halh  been  teaching,  who  never  appears  in 
person,  never  puffs  his  own  integrity  and  discernment,  and  without  digressing 
into  comments  or  setting  up  for  a  politician,  is  found  upon  rtfiexion  the  best 
of  the  kind  that  ever  wrote. 

To  quote  passages  for  the  proof  of  his  sublime  thought  or  his  pathetic  ad- 
dress, would  be  to  traiiscril)e  the  greater  part  of  the  following  history.  They 
will  be  observed  in  the  orations  of  these  two  different  casts,  and  the  incidcnta 
of  the  work.     His  figures  are  thick  set;  the  figures,  that  regard  both  thCk 

*  On  the  Sublime,  Section  u.  f  De  gluria  Atheaiensiijm. 
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sentiment  and  the  diction.  His  metaphors  are  strong  and  uncommon  j  his 
hyperboles  far  but  not  overstretched,  the  tone  is  still  preserved,  they  flow  out 
from  a  warm  pathetic  in  the  midst  of  some  grand  circumstance.  The  figures, 
in  which  he  most  dehghts,  are  the  Interrogation;  the  change  of  number  and 
time ;  tlie  Hyperbaton,  or  transposing  and  inverting  the  order  of  things  which 
aeem  naturally  united  and  inseparable;  and  atx>ve  all,  the  Antithesis.  This 
last  he  hath  fondly  used,  almost  to  satiety.  Term  is  not  only  opposed  to  term, 
but  thought  to  thought,  sentence  to  sentence,  and  sometimes  whole  orations 
to  one  another,  even  w  here  the  latter  speaker  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to 
have  heard  the  former.  A  constant  adherence  to  this  method  carries  with  it 
the  danger  of  glutting  the  reader.  1  am  sensible  there  should  have  been  more 
variety  to  make  the  whole  quite  beautiful  and  graceful.  , 

As  to  the  fourth  constituent  of  sublimity,  which  according  to  Longinus  is 
noble  and  graceful  expression,  our  author's  claim  cannot  tie  so  well  established. 
Koble  undoubtedly  he  is,  but  as  for  the  graceful — the  reader  may  wish  he  had 
been  more  careful  in  this  particular,  and  I  am  sure  his  translator  wishes  it  from 
his  heart.  For  fear  of  being  vulgar  he  is  too  set  and  solemn  ;  and  from  the 
passion  to  be  alwajs  grent,  he  hath  lost  the  air  of  ease  and  genteelness.  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  says  he  studiously  affected  hard  and  obsolete  words.  But 
yet  the  same  writer  sets  him  up  as  the  standard  of  Attic  purity  ;  nay,  hath 
frequently  strengthened  his  own  stile  by  using  the  hard  and  obsolete  words  of 
Thucydides.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  Thucydides  hath  in  this  respect 
fallen  half-way  short :  And  more  so,  in  the  fifth  constituent  of  sublimity,  com- 
position or  structure  of  his  periods.  He  hath  no  harmony,  hath  given  little  or 
no  proof  of  having  a  good  ear.  He  is  rough,  austere  ;  his  periods  are  some> 
times  a  mile  long,  in  which  he  labours  himself  both  out  of  tune  and  time.  I 
acknowledge  his  imperfections,  and  he^  the  reader  would  weigh  them  and  set 
them  in  the  balance  with  his  excellencies:  He  may  then  judge  if  the  latter  do 
not  greatly  preponderate.  He  thinks  nobly  ;  affects  surprisingly;  liis  expres- 
sion is  noble,  but  not  graceful ;  his  final  colouring  is  neither  bright  nor  chear- 
ful.  But,  though  his  pieces  are  not  so  sompletely  finished  as  to  stand  every 
test,  yet  they  are  certainly  high-wrought  in  his  own  peculiar  stile,'and  for 
greatness  of  design  and  strength  of  expression  are  beyond  every  other  hand. 

I  think  no  fair  comparison  tan  be  madeof  him,  except  with  the  Historians  who 
are  his  countrymen,  who  like  himself  are  original  in  their  own  way,  and  the 
first  in  their  manner.  These  are  only  two,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  In  point 
of  life,  Thucydides  was  junior  a  little  to  the  former,  and  senior  to  the  latter. 
In  stateliness,  grandeur,  and  majesty,  he  far  surpasseth  them  both.  The  man- 
ner of  Herodotus  is  graceful  and'manly ;  his  address  is  engaging;  he  loves  to 
tell  a  story  ;  and,  however  trifling  and  fabulous  tiiat  story,  he  will  I)e  heard 
with  pleasure.  The  course  of  his  Hi>tory  is  clear  and  smooth,  and  yields  a 
most  chearful  prospect:  That  of  Thucydides  is  deep,  rapid,  impetuous,  and 
therefore  very  apt  to  be  rough  and  muddy.  You  may  ciearly  perceive  the 
bottom  of  the  one  :  But  it  is  very  hard  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  other.  He- 
rodotus, like  a  master  on  the  horn,  can  wind  a  lofty  air,  and  without  any  harsh- 
ness sink  down  into  the  lowest  aud  mellowest  notes.  Thucydides  sounds  the 
trumpet;  his  blasts  are  sonorus  and  piercing,  and  they  are  all  of  the  martial 
strain*.  Xenophon  never  pretends  to  grandeur:  his  character  is  a  beautiful 
simplicity  ;  he  is  sweeter  than  honey  ;  he  charms  every  ear ;  the  Muses  them- 

*  Canit  quodammodo  bellicvm.     Cicero  in  the  Orator. 
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selves  could  not  sing  sweeter  than  he  hath  wrote.  Each  beats  and  is  beaten 
by  the  other  in  some  particular  points.  Each  hath  his  particular  excellence : 
That  of  Herodotus  is  gracefulness  ;  that  of  Thucydides,  grandeur;  that  of  Xe- 
nophon,  sweetness  itself.  If  generals  and  admirals  and  statesmen  were  to  award 
the  first  rank,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  given  for  Thucydides  ;  if  the  calmer 
and  more  polite  gentry,  it  would  go  for  Herodotus  ;  if  all  in  general  who  can 
read  or  hear,  Xenophon  hath  it  all  to  nothing. 

As  to  the  Roman  Historians,  who  saw  what  these  mighty  originals  had  done 
before  them,  I  cannot  judge  it  fair  to  form  decisive  parallels.  Time  had  ena- 
bled them  to  judge  maturely  about  the  defects  and  excellencies  of  their  Greek 
predecessors.  Yet  every  Roman  Historian  shews  plainly  he  is  a  Roman  him- 
self; he  stood  not  so  aloof  from  his  subject  as  Thucydides.  The  loss  of  a  Pelo-  ' 
ponnesian  writer  is  never  regretted  in  regard  to  the  latter ;  the  loss  of  Cartha- 
ginian and  historians  of  other  nationsis  highly  regretted  in  regard  to  the  former. 
National  impartiality  will  admit  no  comparison  here ;  though  excellence  of 
composition  may  admit  a  great  deal.  Salust  is  the  only  one  whe  seems  to  have 
had  our  author  ever  in  his  eye,  and  to  have  been  his  professed  imitator.  Salust 
frequently  translates  his  political  maxims,  copies  him  exactly  in  the  conciseness 
and  laboured  energy  of  his  phrase;  and  Salust,  for  that  reason, is  like  him  very 
often  obscure.  It  is  entirely  in  his  manner  that  he  draws  up  his  orations,  con- 
trasts his  speakers,  and  fights  his  battles.  Salust  hath  many,  hath  deservedly 
many  admirers  :  and  I  hope,  if  1  am  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  Thucydides  into 
more  general  acquaintance,  that  the  admirers  of  the  one  will  bestow  regard 
upon  the  other,  and  pay  due  honour  to  his  historic  progenitor. 

I  shall  wind  up  this  essay  upon  Thucydides  as  an-  Historian  with  a  passage 
from  the  Critic  on  the  Sublime*,  only  desiring  the  reader  to  keep  Thucydides 
in  remembrance,  as  Longiuus  extended  his  view  to  writers  both  in  poetry  and 
prose-^ 

"  I  readily  allow,  that  writers  of  a  lofty  and  towering  genius  are  by  no  means 
"  pure  and  correct,  since  whatever'is  neat  and  accurate  throughout,  must  be  ex- 
"  ceedingly  liable  to  flatness.  In  the  Sublime,  as  in  great  afHuence  of  fortune, 
"  some  minuter  articles  will  unavoidably  escape  observation.  But  it  is  almost 
"  impossible  for  a  low  and  groveling  genius  to  beguilty  of  error,  since  he  never 
"  endangers  liimself  by  soaring  on  high,  or  aiming  at  eminence,  but  still  goes 
"  on  in  the  same  uniform  secure  tract,  whilst  its  very  height  and  grandeur  ex- 
"  pose  the  Subh me  to  sudden  falls.  Nor  am  I  ignorant  indeed  of  another 
"  thing,  which  will  no  doubt  be  urged,  that  in  passing  our  judgment  upon  the 
"  works  of  an  author,  we  always  muster  his  imperfections,  so  that  the  retnem- 
"  brance  of  his  faults  sticks  indelibly  fast  in  the  mind,  whereas  that  of  his  ex- 
"  cellencits  is  quickly  worn  out.  For  my  part,  I  have  taken  notice  of  no  in- 
"  considerable  number  of  faults  in  Homer,  and  some  other  of  the  greatest  au- 
"  thors,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  blind  or  partial  to  them ;  however,  I 
"judge  them  not  to  be  voluntary  faults,  so  much  as  accidental  slips  incurred 
"through  inadvertence;  such  as,  when  the  mind  is  intent  upon  things  of 
"  a  higher  nature,  will  creep  insensibly  into  compositions.  And  for  this  rea- 
"  son  I  give  it  as  my  real  opinion,  that  the  great  and  nobic  ilights,  though  they 
"  cannot  every  where  boast  an  equality  of  perfection,  yet  ought  to  carry  off  the 
"  prize  by  the  sole  nierit  of  their  own  intrinsic  grandeur."  - 

*  LongiDus,  Section  33. 
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In  the  preceding  discourse  we  have  examined  into  the  capacity  and  qualifi- 
cations of  our  author  for  writing  history,  aud  settled  his  character.  Let  us  now 
take  a  view  of  the  work  itself;  first  casting  our  eyes  upon  aud  noting  the  ge- 
neral disposition  of  the  whole ;  and  tlien  surveying  it  more  distinctly  iu  its 
parts. 

The  disposition  of  the  whole  is  most  elaborately  exacL  Order  is  scrupulously 
observed;  and  every  incident  so  faithfully  arranged  in  its  proper  time,  that 
some  have  doubted  whether  annals  were  not  a  more  proper  title  for  it  than 
history.  If  we  should  call  it  annals,  it  must  be  owned  at  the  same  time  that 
annals  were  never  composed  with  so  much  majesty  and  spirit,  and  never  was 
history  more  accurately  distinguished  by  the  punctuality  of  dates  so  nicely 
interwove.  Thucydides  states  every  occurence  in^just  place  and  time.  But 
Ire  is  forced  for  this  purpose  to  make  frequent  trausitions,  and  to  drop  a  particular 
uarration,  perhaps  the  very  moment  a  reader's  attention  may  be  most  fixed  up- 
on and  most  eager  for  the  event.  If  they  cannot  bear  a  disappointment  here, 
the  remedy  is  ready  at  hand.  By  turning  over  a  few  leaves,  they  will  find  it 
regularly  resumed  in  due  place  and  time:  and  they  at  once  may  satisfy  their 
own  curiosity,  without  disarranging  the  author's  scheme,  or  perplexing  that 
work  which  he  was  determined  to  keep  quite  clear  and  unembarrassed.  They 
w  ill  afterwards  forgive,  perhaps  applaud  him,  for  his  great  care  to  prevent 
confusion,  and  to  give  a  neat  and  precise  conception  of  all  that  passeth.  He 
constantly  gives  notice,  when  he  is  necessitated,  by  the  method  he  laid  down  for 
himself,  to  make  such  transitions:  And,  when  we  have  been  amused  with  what 
looks  like  a  ramble  from  an  engaging  part  of  history,  but  is  really  a  coincidence 
of  events  not  i)ast  unheeded  :  when  we  have  been  so  long  at  it,  that  we  are 
convinced  it  lies  in  the  road,  and  is  no  excursion  at  all ;  yet  we  are  glad  to  see 
him  re-connect,  and  land  us  on  a  spot,  where  we  are  already  well  acquainted. 
He  shews  a  steady  and  inviolable  attachment  to  chronology,  a  necessary  atten- 
dant upon  history.  But  the  chronology  of  Thucydides  is  like  a  herald,  that 
exactly  marshals  a  long  stately  procession,  adjusts  the  rank,  clears  the  way,and 
preserves  every  step  distinct  and  unincumbered. 

No  writer  had  done  this  before  him.  No  settled  .Cra  was  yet  in  use,  not 
even  the  famous  one  of  the  Olympiad.  The  several  States  of  Greece  computed 
time  by  a  method  of  their  own.  It  was  not  easy  to  make  those  methods  coin- 
cide with  one  another.  The  Athenians  reckoned  by  their  annnal  archotu ;  the 
L.acedaemonians  by  their  t/jAor* ;  the  Argives  by  the  yea.rs  of  the  priestess  o{ 
Juno.  The  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  two  former  entered  on  their  offices, 
were  fixed,  but  did  not  suit  together  in  point  of  time ;  the  beginning  of  the 
years  of  the  latter  was  variable,  since  it  depended  on  the  de:ith  or  removal  of 
a  predecessor.  Thucydides,  to  avoid  confusion,  left  all  these  artificial  jarring 
rules,  and  adhered  to  the  course  of  nature.  He  divided  the  natural  year  into 
two  halves,  into  a  summer  and  winter.  His  summer  includes  the  spring,  and 
reacheth  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  the  other  half-year  is  com- 
Cor.  Hilt.  Grec.  No.  40.  e 
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prehended  in  his  winter.  He  always  records  eclipses,  as  strange  events,  and 
proper  concomitants  for  the  horrors  of  this  war.  I  must  not  be  so  sanguine  a» 
to  imagine,  that  he  supposed  such  appearances  might  some  time  or  other  be 
reduced  to  exact  calculation,  and  Astronomy  be  made  the  faithful  guide  of 
Chronology. 

Book  I.  The  First  Book  of  Thucydides  is  introductory  to  the  rest.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  elaborate  work  of  itself.  It  clears  away  rubbish,  opens  a  vie\r 
from  the  earliest  ages,  strikes  out  light  from  obscurity,  and  truth  from  fable, 
that  the  reader  may  enter  upon  the  Peloponnesian  War  with  a  perfect  insight 
into  the  state  of  Greece,  and  the  schemes,  interest,  and  strength  of  the  con- 
tending pa  dies.  The  author  unfolds  his  design  in  writing,  magnifies  his  sub- 
ject, complains  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind,  rectifies  their  mis- 
takes, removes  all  prejudice,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  knowledge  of  every  thing 
proper  to  be  known,  to  enable  us  to  look  at  the  contention  with  judgment  and 
discernment,  when  the  point  contended  for  is  no  less  than  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sea,  which  that  of  the  land  must  necessarily  follow. 

He  begins  at  the  source,  and  traces  the  original  of  the  Greek  communities 
from  certain  and  indisputable  facts ;  and  the  growth  of  Attica  in  particular, 
from  the  natural  barrenness  of  the  soil,  which  tempted  no  invasions ;  and  from 
the  shelter  its  inhabitants  gave  to  all  who  would  settle  amongst  them,  and 
share  their  polity. — He  shews  the  invention  of  shipping  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly mischievous  at  first.  It  filled  the  sea  with  pirates,  to  whom  it  gave  » 
ready  conveyance  from  coast  to  coast,  enabling  them  suddenly  to  seize,  and  at 
leisure  to  carry  off  and  secure  their  booty.  No  considerable  commerce,  or  ra- 
ther none  at  all,  could  be  carried  on,  till  the  shore  was  cleared  of  such  annoy- 
ance. And  when  few  dared  venture  to  settle  on  the  coasts,  no  marts  could  be 
opened  for  traffic,  and  no  ports  were  yet  secure.  A  ship  was  merely  the  in- 
strument of  ready  conveyance  from  place  to  place ;  it  was  not  yet  become  an 
engine  of  attack  and  defence  on  the  water.  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  made  the 
first  attempt  with  success  to  obtain  a  naval  strength  *,  by  which  he  cleared 
the  isles  of  the  pirates,  who  had  settled  upon  them  to  set  out  readier  from 
thence  on  their  plundering  excursions. — The  grand  fleet,  that  parried  such  a 
numerous  army  to  Troy,  was  a  mere  collection  of  transports.  Thucydides 
gives  us  a  just  and  clear  idea  of  that  famous  expedition.  After  this  celebrated 
aeraf,  the  Corinthians  were  the  first  people  of  Greece,  who  became  in  reality 
a  maritime  power.  Their  peculiar  situation  gave  them  an  inclination  and  an 
opportunity  for  commerce ;  and  commerce  must  have  strength  to  guard  and 
support  it.  They  first  improved  a  vessel  of  burden  into  a  ship  of  war  J,  and 
set  power  afloat  as  well  as  wealth. 

Their  neighbours  in  the  isle  of  Corcyra  soon  followed  their  example,  and, 
though  originally  a  colony  of  their  own,  became  a  rival  power  at  sea.  They 
fought  on  their  own  darling  element  for  superiority  §.  This  was  the  most  an- 
cient sea-fight,  but  it  was  not  decisive.  They  continued  for  two  centuries  more 
to  be  rival  and  jarring  powers;  till  a  third,  that  of  Athens,  grew  up,  which 
politically  joined  with  one  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  them  both,  and  to  assert 
the  empire  of  the  sea  for  itself. 

The  claim  both  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth  to  the  town  of  Epidamnus  had  oc- 
casioned their  most  recent  cmbroilment||,  and  a  hot  war,  in  which  the  Cor- 
«yreans  applied  for  the  alliance  and  aid  of  Athens.    On  this  was  afterwards 
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grounded  tliefirft  pretext  for  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  therefore  onr  Author 
opens  the  atfair  at  large.  Athens  held  the  balance  of  power  in  her  hands :  How 
•he  came  to  be  possessed  of  it,  will  soon  gire  room  for  as  pertinent  a  digression 
as  Thucydides  could  have  wished.  Ambassadors  from  both  parties  are  soon 
at  Athens;  one,  to  negotiate  alliance  and  aid  ;  the  other,  to  traverse  their  ne- 
gotiation. The  people  of  Athens,  in  whom  the  supreme  power  was  vested, 
admit  them  both  to  audience,  and  orations  of  course  must  follow.  Our  grave 
Historian  is  now  retired,  to  make  way  for  statesmen  and  orators  to  mount  th« 
stage,  who  are  very  well  worth  hearing. 

The  Corcyreans,  who  take  the  lead,  recognize  "  the  necessity  of  alliances, 
«  which,  though  sometimes  intanglements,  are  generally  security  and  defence. 
•*  Wronged  as  they  now  are,  fhey  sue  for  alliance  as  the  means  of  redress.  In 
••  granting  it  to  them,  the  .Athenians  would  shew  honour  and  virtue,  and  at  the 

•  same  time  promote  their  own  private  interest.  The  accession  of  the  naval 
"  strength  of  Corcyra  to  their  own  was  very  well  worth  the  gaining  ;  in  the 
••  end,  it  might  preserve  their  State. — They  open  the  nature  of  colonies,  shew 
*•  the  original  contract  between  them  and  the  mother-country ;  obedience  an<) 
•*  protection  are  reciprocal  and  imply  one  another. — They  prove  that  Athen« 
•*  may  grant  them  alliance,  in  consistence  with  all  other  engagements ;  by  do- 
••  ing  it,  may  secure  herself  in  time  against  the  eovy  and  attack  of  the  Pelo- 
••  pouncsians;  since  the  naval  strength  of  Corinth,  joined  to  all  the  efforts  of 
**  the  latter  in  a  future  war,  will  be  weak  and  ineffectual  against  the  combined 
**  fleets  of  Corcyra  and  Athens." 

The  Corinthians,  in  their  answer,  inveigh  highly  against  the  Corcyrean*. 
*•  They  describe  them  as  a  very  designing  iniquitous  set  of  men,  and  a  colony  io 
«  the  highest  degree  undutiful  to  its  mother-state.  They  endeavour  to  prove 
«  it  unjust,  and  ungrateful  too,  in  the  Athenians,  to  take  them  into  alliance, 

*  and  abet  their  criminal  behaviour.  They  maintain,  that  true  honour  point* 
**  out  another  conduct ;  and  schemes  of  interest  should  never  supersede  the 
-  laws  of  equity  and  good-faith.  What  may  happen  should  be  less  regarded, 
•♦  than  what  on  present  occasions  is  strii  tly  right.  They  intreat  at  last,  though 
"with  a  menacing  air;  and  close,  with  warmly  adjuring  the  Athenians,  t« 
•*  stand  neutral  in  the  quarrel." 

The  Athenians  however  resolve  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  Cor- 
cyra. The  war  is  renewetl ;  and  the  Athenians  send  the  Corcyreans  a  petty 
aid,  which  they  afterwards  reinforce.  Corcyra  is  secured,  and  all  the  project* 
of  the  Corinthians  are  baffled,  who  are  highly  exasj>erdted  against  the  Aiheni- 
ftos,  and  never  will  forgive  them. 

Another  aflair  soon  happens,  to  embroil  them  more,  and  to  make  the  second 
pretext  for  a  general  war.  Potidiea,  a  town  in  the  Isthmus  of  the  Pallene, 
was  a  Corinthian  colony,  but  at  this  »ime  tributary  to  the  Athenians,  Its  situa- 
tion between  two  bays,  and  amongst  the  Athenian  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  would  enable  it  to  gall  the  Athenians  sorely  io  case  of 

rapture.  T<iey  order  it  therefore  to  be  dismantled.  Tl^e  Potidjeaus  refuse 
obedience,  and  revolt.  A  war  ensues.  The  Athenians  attempt  to  reduce  Po- 
tida;a  ;  and  the  Corinthians  to  sup|)ort  the  revolt.  It  is  at  length  besieged  by 
the  former.  The  siege  runs  out  into  a  great  length  of  time,  aqd  at  last  becomes 
one  of  the  considerable  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

The  Corinthians,  aAer  this  repeated  provoc-atiou,  are  full  of  resentments,  and 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  stir  up  a  general  war  in  Greece.  They  were  par-, 
ties  themselves  in  the  Peloiwunesian  league,  of  which  the  Laced^cmouiaus  wer^- 
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the  head.  The  Corinthians  never  set  up  for  a  leading  State.  They  were  ever 
content  with  the  secondary  rank,  though  the  first  in  that  rank.  Their  turn 
was  always  more  to  commerce  than  war.  Commerce  had  long  since  made 
them  rich  ;  riches  had  made  them  luxurious;  and,  though  they  often  produced 
great  and  excellent  soldiers,  yet  they  never  piqued  themselves  on  being  a  mar- 
tial or  formidable  people.  Athens  indeed  they  hated :  Athens  had  rivalled 
them  in  trade,  and  very  much  abridged  the  extent  of  their  commerce.  One  of 
the  gulfs  on  which  Corinth  is  seated,  that  of  Sarone,  was  how  intirely  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  also  begun  to  curb  and  straiten  them 
much  in  the  gulf  of  Crissa.  They  were  consequently  bent  on  the  demolition 
of  this  all-grasping  rival,  but  were  unable  to  effect  it  by  their  own  strength. 
They  solicit  all  the  confederates  to  repair  to  Lacedacmon,  all  full  of  complaint 
and  remonstrance  against  the  Athenians.  The  Corinthians  reserve  lhemselve$ 
for  the  finishing  charge;  and  our  author  repeats  (or  makes  for  them)  their 
most  inveigling  and  alarming  speech  nppn  this  occasion. 

"They  address  the  Lacedaemonians  with  an  artful  mixture  of  commendation 
*'  and  reproach  ;  of  commendation  for  their  strict  adherence  to  good  faith  ;  of 
**  reproach  for  their  indolence  and  sloth.  They  had  suffered  the  State  of 
*'  Athens  to  grow  too  mighty  for  her  neighbours.  Though  the  acknowledged 
"  deliverers  of  Greece,  they  had  now  for  a  length  of  time  taken  no  notice  of 
•'  the  incroachuients  of  the  Athenians  ;  but,  through  wilful  ignorance  and  ha- 
*'  bitual  supineness,  had  let  them  grow  too  big,  and  able  now  to  enslave  them 
"  all. — They  do  all  they  can  to  irritate  and  provoke  them.  They  draw  an  ad- 
*•  mirable  parallel  between  them  and  the  Athenians  ;  invidious  and  reproach- 
*'  ful,  but  directly  tending  to  exasperate  those  m  horn  they  want  to  exasperate. 
*•  — Then  they  warmly  renew  their  applications  to  the  pride  of  the  Lacedoe- 
"  monians ;  they  alarm  their  fears;  they  flatter  and  reproach  their  foibles. 
"  They  even  threaten  to  abandon  their  league,  unless  they  exert  themselves  in 
"  defence  of  their- friends  ;  they  endeavour  to  prove  the  necessity  of  active  and 
*•  vigorous  measures;  and  end  with  a  very  artful  stroke  of  insinuating  and  per- 
*•  suasive  address." 

An  Athenian  embassy,  now  residing  at  Lacedsemon,  being  informed  of  these 
loud  and  bitter  outcries  against  their  masters,  beg  an  immediate  audience. 
Accordingly,  they  are  admitted  ;  not  indeed  to  plead  before  Lacedtemonians, 
as  their  judges  or  superiors— Athenians  scorn  such  self-debasement;  but,  to 
vindicate  their  state  from  misrepresentation,  to  clear  her  reputation,  and  justify 
her  power.  , 

"  With  this  view,  they  run  over  the  great  services  they  had  done  to  Greece, 
"  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasions  :  they  had  ever  been  the  most  strenuous, 
"  most  disiuterested,  and  most  gallant  champions  for  liberty.  They  pompously 
"  detail  their  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis;  their  evacuating  Athens  on  the 
"  last  occasion  ;  and,  when  they  had  no  polity  of  their  own  subsisting,  fighting 
"  ardently  and  successfully  for  the  other  communities  of  Greece.  Their 
*'  power  had  been  nobly  earned  ;  and,  must  they  forego  it,  because  it  was  en- 
*'  vied  ?  They  had  honourably  gained,  and  justly  used  it ;  much  more  justly 
"  th;in  the  Laceda'monians  had  it  either  in  will  or  ability  to  have  done.  They 
<<  are  calumniated  merely  from  that  spite  and  discontent  so  common  to  man- 
*'  kind,  who  ever  hate  and  abuse  their  superiors,  and  ever  repine  at  subjection, 

*'  though  to  the  most  gentle  masters Lacedaemonians  have  neither  skill  nor 

"judgment  for  large  command,  and  though  most  eagerly  grasping  after  it, 
"  are  unable  to  mauagc  it  with  auy  meaiiure  of  dexterity  and  address.    Tliey 
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**  should  reflect  again  and  again,  before  they  ventured  upon  war :  it  mizhtlast 
*♦  longer,  and  involve  them  in  more  calamities,  than  they  seemed  willing  to 
**,  apprehend.  They  had  better  submit  their  complaints  to  fair  arbitration  :  if 
"  not,  the  Athenians  invoke  the  gods  to  witness  their  readiness  to  defend  them- 
•*  selves,  whenever  and  however  their  enemies  shall  attack  them." 

All  parties  now  withdraw  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  go  to  council  amongst 
themselves.  Exasperated  by  the  Corinthians,  and  mortified  by  the  speech  of 
the  Athenians,  the  majority  are  for  an  immediate  declaratiou  of  war.  Archi- 
damus,  one  of  their  kings,  rose  up  to  temper  their  fury.  And  the  speech  of 
his  Spartan  majesty  on  this  occasion  carries  all  the  marks  of  a  good  king,  an 
able  statesman,  and  a  thorough  patriot:  it  does  honour  both  to  his  heart  and 
head.  A  Spartan  king  never  made  a  royal  figure  but  at  the  head  of  an  armyj 
then  he  reigned  indeed.  And  yet,  Archidamus  retains  no  selfish  considerations ; 
they  are  lost  in  his  regard  for  the  public  welfare. 

He  tells  them,  "  he  is  not  fond  of  war  himself;  raw,  unexperienced  youth 
**  alone  is  liable  to  such  weakness.  The  war  note  under  consideration  is  a  most 
"  important  point :  it  may  run  Out  into  a  great  length  of  time.  It  is  against 
*'  Athenians — a  remote  people — a  naval  power — abounding  in  wealth — exceU 
*'  lently  provided  in  all  respects.  He  demands,  in  every  single  article,  whether 
*'  they  can  presume  to  become  a  match  for  such  antagonists  >  They  should  re- 
"  member  tlie  high  spirit,  the  habits  of  activity  and  perseverance  so  natural  to 
*'  these  Athenians,  who  are  not  to  be  dejected  at  the  first  loss,  nor  frightened 
"  at  big  words  or  haughty  threats.  Insults  indeed  must  not  be  brooked  ;  hut 
*'  adequate  preparations  should  be  made  to  avenge  them,  and  time  be  gained  to 
**  make  such  preparations.  It  would  be  most  prudent  to  begin  a  negociation, 
**  to  spin  it  out  into  length.  If  aifairs  can  be  amicably  adjusted,  it  would  de- 
"  serve  their  choice  ; — if  not,  when  they  are  competently  enabled,  it  will  be 
**  soon  enough  to  act  offensively.  He  dreads  not  war  himself,  yet  war  c-annot 
"  be  carried  on  without  money.  Ample  funds  must  be  provided — a  work  of 
"time  and  deliberation.  Circumsi>cction  is  no  real  reproach;  precipitation 
*•  draws  positive  mischiefs  after  it.  Lacedaemonians  are  used  to  be  calm  and 
"considerate;  they  should  not  now  be  cajoled  or  exasperated  out  of  their 
"judgment.  The  Athenians  are  a  wise  and  dextrous  people.  The  I^cedae- 
•♦  monians  should  keep  that  in  remembrance,  and  support  their  own  cha- 
"  racters  of  calmness  of  spirit  and  true  manly  resolution :  they  should  begin 
"  with  caution,  proceed  with  temper,  and  end  all  things  amicably  if  they  can  ; 
"  if  not,  when  duly  prepared  aud  adequately  provided,  they  might  trust  the 
"  decision  of  arms." 

The  Kings  of  Sparta  were  ever  justled  on  tlieir  thrones  by  the  haughty  over- 
bearing Ephori.  Stheneluidas,  one  of  that  college,  answers  Archidamus  in  a 
short,  blunt,  properly  Laconic  speech.  "  He  is  severe  upon  the  Athenians, 
♦'  sneers  Archidamus,  and  avers  that  J^cedie monians  should  not  deliberate 
"  upon,  but  instantly  take  the  field  and  avenge  their  wrongs."  He  then  put 
the  question — Whether  the  i)eace  was  broke  ? — divided  the  council;  told 
the  votes  ;  and  declared,  in  the  English  stile,  that  the  A\es  had  it. 

The  confederates  were  now  called  in,  and  acquainted  with  the  resolution. 
Yet,  it  seems  the  advice  of  Archidamus  had  carried  some  wci<rht,  and  actual 
war  was  to  be  deferred,  till  all  the  parties  in  the  Lacedaemonian  league  had 
ripened  their  measures,  and  were  ready  to  act  with  unanimity  and  vigour. 

Here  the  author  again  makes  his  appearance,  and  assures  us  the  true  motive 
of  the  determiaation  for  a  war  at  Sparta  was  a  Jealousy  of  the  Athenian  power. 
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now  very  great,  and  a  dread  of  its  more  extensive  growth  ;  thclaffer  of  which 
they  were  determined  to  prevent,  and  to  reduce  the  former  within  less  dis- 
tasteful and  terrific  bounds. 

Tiien  follows  a  most  pertinent  Digression,  in  whicli  Thucydides  points  out 
the  steps  by  which  the  Athenians  Jiad  so  highly  exalted  their  State.  In  a  dose 
and  succinct  manner  he  runs  over  the  history  of  Athens  for  fifty  years,  from 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponuesian  war.  He  ar- 
ranges all  the  incidents  in  due  ])lace  and  time.  Herodotus  hath  related  the 
splendid  passages  of  the  Grecian  history  during  that  invasion  ;  hath  exhibited 
Themislocles  in  all  the  lustre  of  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  where 
the  Athenians,  who  had  abandoned  their  all,  fought,  and  through  the  address 
of  Theniistocles  obliged  all  parties  to  fight  for  liberty  against  Xerxes.  On 
this  day  they  earned  a  greater  title  than  that  of  Citizens  of  Athens  ;  they  were 
afterwards  acknowledged  the  sovereigns  of  the  sea.  The  Lacedajmonians 
became  mortified  at  it ;  but  the  Athenians  had  gloriously  deserved  it.  Tbe- 
mistocles  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  Greece  on  this  occasion.  In  the  midst 
of  difficulties  he  formed  a  most  extensive  plan  for  his  beloved  Athens,  which  he 
began  to  execute  at  once.  Thucydides  describes  his  address  and  foresight. 
He  soon  sets  the  city  beyond  the  reach  of  envy  and  jealousy  :  and  though  soon 
after  he  lost  his  country,  through  the  malice  of  his  personal  enemies  and  the 
enemies  of  his  country  in  conjunction  with  them,  yet  the  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots left  behind  pursued  his  plan  of  naval  power ;  and  the  steps  of  its  progress 
and  advancement  are  minutely  traced  out  by  our  historian. 

Theniistocles  had  made  all  safe  and  secure  at  home.  The  long  walls  were 
built  j  the  Piraeus,  a  spacious  harbour,  opened  and  fortified,  a  magazine  for 
traffic,  and  an  arsenal  for  war.  Aristides,  as  true  a  patriot  as  ever  lived,  made 
all  secure  abroad.  Through  his  honest  management,  all  Greece  submitted  to 
an  aimual  tax,  for  the  guard  of  their  common  liberty  against  future  invasions; 
and  the  leaders  at  sea  were  made  collectors  and  treasurers  of  this  naval  fund. 
The  isleof  Uelos  was  the  place,  at  first,  of  lodging  this  fund;  but  it  was  soon 
after  removed  to  Athens, — a  shrewd  political  stej),  yet  capable,  however,  of  an 
ample  if  not  full  justification.  The  war  is  briskly  carried  on  against  the  Per- 
sian monarch ;  the  isles  and  seas  are  cleared  of  the  common  enemy  ;  the  cities 
on  the  coast  are  regained  or  conquered.  Cimon  also  performs  his  part  nobly  ; 
he  earns  two  vit^tories  the  same  day,  by  sea  and  land,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  from 
the  Persians.  He  completed  a  negotiation  with  the  petty  maritime  states,  con- 
federate with  Athens,  who  were  tired  of  incessant  warfare,  for  accepting  sums 
of  money  instead  of  ships  and  personal  attendance.  By  this  means  the  shipping 
of  those  slates  soon  mouldered  away,  and  their  money  was,  by  their  own 
agreement,  sent  thither,  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  maritime  power  of 
Athens.  In  spite  of  all  the  opposition  which  the  Corinthians  and  Boeotians 
gave  them  at  home,  whose  rancour  to  them  was  never  to  be  appeased,  in  the 
course  of  no  large  number  of  years,  they  had  established  a  very  extensive  and 
formidable  empire  indeed.  The  isles  and  coasts  of  the  /Egean  sea  were  mostly 
their  own.  The  hay  of  Sarone  was  entirely  in  their  own  jurisdiction  ;  and, 
by  being  masters  of  Naupactus,  they  considerably  awed  the  bay  of  Crissa. 
Their  squadrons  cruized  round,  and  cjuite  awed  the  coasts  of  Pclo|>onnesus. 
'J'heir  interest  at  Cephaliene,  and  the  new  alliance  which  gained  them  the  ac- 
cession of  the  naval  strength  of  Corey ra,  rendered  them  masters  of  the  Ionian, 
and  they  had  colonies  to  extend  their  Iraitic  and  influence  both  in  Italy 
and  Sicily. 
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These  poiuts  are  opeoed  step  by  step  id  this  Digression  by  Thucydides,  till 
jealousy  in  the  Lacedemonians  and  malice  in  the  Corinthians  irritated  all  the 
Peloponnesian  states  and  their  allies  against  them,  and  ended  in  the  deter- 
mination for  war.  The  Corinthians  had  noiv  carried  their  point,  and  soon 
hoped  to  gratify  all  their  resentments.  Accordingly,  at  the  second  grand  con- 
gress at  Sparta,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  states  bad  declared  their  minds,  they 
warmly  encourage  them  to  enter  at  once  upon  an  oiTensive  war,  in  a  very 
studied  and  elabornle  speech. 

•*  They  set  oHt  with  handsome  compliments  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Tliey 
"  animate  the  landed  states  of  Peloponnesus  to  join  effectually  with  those  on 
"  the  coasts.  A  firm  and  lasting  peace  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  vigorous 
"  war ;  and  the  powers  of  Athens  must  needs  be  reduced. — They  open  a  plan 
•*  for  establishing  funds — for  weakening  the  marine  of  Athens,  and  conse- 
**  quently  for  improving  and  strengthening  the  marine  of  her  enemies — for 
**  effectuating  the  revolts  of  her  dependents — and  raising  fortifications  in  At- 
"  tica  itself.  Independence  can  never  be  earned  at  too  great  a  price ;  it  rosts 
••  as  much  to  be  voluntary  and  obedient  sla%-es.  A  single  state  should  never  b« 
•*  suffered  to  play  the  tyrant  ia  Greece.  Their  own  reputation,  their  dignity, 
•*  their  liberty,  their  welfare,  a  most  righteous  cause,  nay  the  very  gods  them- 
"selves  summon  them  to  action.  They  close  with  a  very  warm  and  pathetic 
••  recapitulation,  sounding  as  it  were  the  alarm  for  the  destruction  of  Athens." 

Now  war  is  a  second  time  resolved  upon  by  ballot.  All  are  ordered  to  get 
ready,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  to  begin  its  operations.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Athenians  are  to  be  amused  with  embassies  and  negociations,  merely  to 
gain  time  and  save  appearances.  Frivolous  they  really  are,  but  our  author 
minutely  details  them,  as  they  give  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  some 
notable  passages  relating  to  Cylon,  Pausanias,  and  Themistocles.  He  then 
shifls  the  scene  to  Athens,  and  intrcHluces  Pericles,  the  most  commanding 
orator,  the  greatest  general,  the  most  consummate  statesman,  and  at  this  time 
prime  minister  of  the  republic — introduces  Pericles,  I  say,  iu  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  to  give  them  an  insight  into  the  schemes  of  their  enemies,  and  a 
plan  for  their  own  conduct;  to  encourage  them  to  a  brave  and  steady  resist- 
ance, in  strict  adherence  to  such  methods,  as  in  the  end  will  infoiiibly  not 
barely  secure,  but  aggrandise  their  state. 

The  thoughts  in  this  speech  of  Pericles  are  so  grand,  so  nerrons,  so  empha- 
tically and  concisely  just,  that  if  the  reader  be  not  immediately  struck  into  au 
adequate  conception  of  them,  I  know  no  method  of  opening  his  eyes  or  en- 
larging his  understanding.  He  says  but  httle,  but  says  every  thing  in  that 
little.  He  demolisheth  all  the  assertions  of  the  Corinthians  in  their  last 
speech  at  Sparta,  as  if  he  had  heard  them  speak.  Perhaps  Thucydides  here 
hath  not  sufficiently  concealed  his  art  in  writing.  But  the  speech  is  entirely  in 
character,  completely  suited  to  the  heart  and  head  and  nioiilh  of  Pericles. 
Pericles,  I  observe  it  with  pleasure,  is  an  Englishman  both  in  heart  and 
judgment.  England  hath  adhered  and  will  adhere  to  the  lessons  which  Athens 
neglected  and  forgot  "Of  vast  consequence,  indeed,'  says  this  enlightened 
statesman,  "  is  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  But  consider  it  with  attention  :  for, 
"  were  we  seated  on  an  island,"  as  the  force  of  his  argument  evidently  im- 
plies, «  we  could  never  be  subdued.  And  now  you  ought  to  tiiink,  that  our 
"  present  situation  is  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  and  so  to  evacuate  vour 
*•  houses  and  lands  in  Attica,  and  confine  your  defence  to  the  sea."  If  this 
can  need  a  comment,  Xenophon  will  give  it  iu  his  Politv  of  the  Athenians  — 
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"  In  one  point  (says  lie)  the  Athenians  are  deficient :  for  if,  beside  their  being 
**  sovereigns  of  the  sea,  they  were  seated  on  an  island  it  would  be  ever  in 
•*  their  power  to  ravage  others  at  pleasure,  and  yet  they  could  not  be  ravaged 
**  themselves  so  long  as  they  held  the  mastery  at  sea ;  their  lands  could  never 
**  be  laid  waste,  no  enemy  could  post  themselves  upon  them.  But  now,  the 
**  occupiers  of  lauds  and  the  wealthy  Athenians  fly  before  invaders  j  whilst  the 
*•  people  in  general,  conscious  they  have  nothing  to  be  burnt  and  nothing  to 
**  be  plundered,  live  exempt  from  fear,  nor  fly  before  an  invader.  The  ex- 
**  pedient  used  on  such  occasions  is,  that  the  former  deposit  their  most  valu- 
*'  able  effects  in  the  isles,  and  trusting  to  their  superiority  at  sea,  slight  all  the 
*'  devastations  an  enemy  can  make  in  Attica."  England  is  compleat  where 
Athens  was  deficient.  And  how  fond  must  both  Pericles  and  Xenophon  have 
been  of  the  island  and  maritime  power  of  Great-Britain  ?  I  will  not  pretend  to 
anticipate  the  reader's  pleasure  by  descending  into  more  particularities.  It 
may  suffice  to  add,  that  the  final  answer  of  the  Athenians  is  drawn  up  by  the 
advice  of  Pericles,  that  "they  will  do  nothing  by  command  ;  they  had  already 
*' offered  to  refer  all  disputes  to  a  fair  judicial  decision}  so  far  only,  but  no 
*'  farther,  compliance  must  be  expected  from  Athens." — Here  all  negociatioa 
comes  to  an  end  ;  and  the  war  will  very  soon  commence. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the  first  book  of  Thucydides. 
It  is  a  grand  piece  of  work  beyond  all  deuial.  But  Rapin  thinks  our  author 
hath  overdone  it  "out  of  a  desire  of  prefixing  a  too  stately  portal  to  his  history." 
Could  the  portal  have  been  thought  too  stately,  if  the  whole  fabric  had  been 
completely  finished?  To  form  a  right  judgment,  here,  we  should  examine  the 
design  and  not  the  execution  :  The  latter  is  imperfect,  is  troke  off.  So,  look 
at  it  from  the  park,  the  Banqueting-house  at  Whitehall  i.^  too  big  and  towering 
for  what  stands  near  it.  But  hath  it  that  appearance  in  the  original  plan  of 
Inigo  Jones  for  the  magnificent  palace  once  designed  to  be  erected  ?  Some- 
thing of  this  nature  may  justly  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  Thucydides,  and  teach 
us  not  to  judge  too  hastily  of  a  whole,  when  we  cai.not  survey  all  theparts,  be- 
cause they  never  were  finished.  Moved  by  decorum,  I  would  gladly  justify  my 
author,  but  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  decide  the  point. 
^  Book  II.  The  Second  Book  opens  with  the  first  act  of  hostility.  The  The- 
bans  march  by  night,  and  enter  by  surprise  the  city  of  Plataea  This  city  and 
petty  state,  though  just  within  Bceotia,  was  not  comprised  in  the  union,  of 
which  all  the  other  cities  of  Bceotia  were  constituents,  with  Thebes  at  their 
head,  but  had  ever  been  firmly  attached,  even  in  the  woi*st  of  times,  to  the 
common  liberty  of  Greece,  an  J  was  under  the  protection  of  and  in  fast  alliance 
with  Athens.  This  snr|)rise  of  Platoea  our  author  describes  in  all  its  turns,  till 
its  enemies  are  driven  out  or  slaughtered,  and  a  place  is  secured  for  the 
Athenians. 

A  rupture  hath  now  been  made,  and  the  war  is  going  to  be  general.  Thu- 
cydides sounds  the  charge  in  all  the  disposition  and  spirit  of  Homer.  He  cata- 
logues the  allies  on  both  sides.  He  awakens  our  expectation  )  and  fast  engages 
our  attention.  All  mankind  are  concerned  in  the  important  point  now  going 
to  be  decided.  Endeavours  are  made  to  disclose  futurity.  Heaven  itself  is 
interested  in  the  dispute.  The  earth  totters,  and  nature  seems  to  labour  with 
the  great  event.  This  is /»'«  solemn  .and  sublime  manner  of  setting  out.  Thus 
he  magnifies  a  war  between  two,  as  Hapin  stiles  them,  petty  states;  and  thus  he 
artfully  supports  a  little  subject  by  treating  it  in  a  great  and  noble  method. 
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Writers  who  have  been  long  contemplating  the  vast  gigantic  size  of  the 
^oman  empire,  if  they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  state  of  Athens,  even  at  the 
present  juncture,  are  apt  to  form  a  low  idea  of  it.  Athens,  it  is  true,  was  at 
this  time  in  the  highest  meridian  of  her  power.  Yet,  why  ever  to  be  pitching 
upon  the  most  disadvantageous  and  incongruous  parallels  ?  His  subject  was 
certainly  the  greatest  that  to  this  day  had  occurred  in  the  world  :  and,  ought 
Thucydides  to  be  degraded,  or  even  lessened  at  all,  because  he  was  not  born 
in  the  same  age  with  Livy?  As  much  amusement  at  least  accompanies,  and 
as  much  instruction  flows  from  reading  carefully  the  history  of  Athens,  as  from 
that  of  Rome.  Wonder  may  be  more  raised  by  the  latter,  and  the  wonder 
may  end  in  detestation  of  a  people,  who  became  enormously  great  by  the 
miseries  and  destruction  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  Romans  were  but  brute- 
like men :  they  were  not  tolerably  humanised  till  they  had  conquered  Greece. 
Greece  re-conquered  them,  and  established  a  belter  and  more  lasting  triumph 
over  mind,  than  the  others  over  body. 

Grxcia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit.— //or. 

Who  then  best  deserve  the  applause  of  the  heart,  the  citizens  of  Athen»,  or  the 
citizens  of  Rome?  I  am  not  at  all  in  doubt,  how  men  of  a  calm  and  considerate 
spirit  will  decide  tjie  question.  Or,  let  such  as  judge  only  by  numbers,  con- 
sider a  little  more  sedately,  whether  Athens  at  this  time  was  that  diminutive 
and  petty  state,  which  could  be  magnified  and  ennobled  only  by  artificer 
The  first  army  that  invaded  her  territories  in  this  war,  consisted  (according  to 
Plutarch)  of  sixty  thousand  men.  This  is  an  object  big  enough  to  fill  the  eye. 
The  state  of  her  revenue,  when  the  value  of  money  is  adjusted,  will  turn  out  by 
no  means  trifling.  They  were  possessed,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  of 
three  hundred  triremes  fit  for  sea.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  at 
one  time  in  commission,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war:  consequently,  at  two 
hundred  men  a  ship,  the  number  of  seamen  employed  must  have  been  fifty 
thousand.  If  the  reader  be  not  yet  convinced  that  Athens  was  not  a  petty 
state,  nothing  can  get  the  better  of  his  prejudices.  It  would  be  pity  any  one 
should  sit  down  to  Thucydides  with  such  low  prepossessions  against  his  subject. 
The  confederate  army  of  Peloponnesi:jus  is  now  assembled,  and  ready  to  march 
into  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus.  Like  an  able  and  cautious 
general,  he  harangues  his  troops,  "  encourages  them  with  a  sight  of  their 
"  own  numbers,  but  guards  them  from  catching  at  that  sight  a  contempt  of 
"  their  foes.  The  strict  observation  of  discipline  is  always  necessary  to  armies, 
••  be  they  never  so  large.  No  enemy  ought  ever  to  be  despised,  much  less 
•'  Athenians.  Though  an  enemy,  he  speaks  in  high  commendation  of  the 
"  latter,  and  establishes  the  dignity  of  their  characters.  He  ends  with  an  ex- 
"  hortation  to  his  troops,  to  observe  rules,  conform  to  discipline,  and  bravely 
*'  to  execute  orders  ;  and.  Spartan-like,  concludes  with  an  encomium  on  the 
*•  beauty  and  strength  of  strict  military  obedienc^. 

He  then  sends  a  messenger  to  Athens,  to  try  if  a  war  were  yet  to  be  avoided. 
The  Athenians  are  as  determined  as  ever  to  make  no  submissions.  The  mes- 
senger is  conducted  out  of  their  territories,  and  parts  from  his  escort  with  a  pa- 
thetic prediction  of  the  miseries  in  which  all  Greece  is  going  to  he  involved. 
Attica  soon  after  is  invaded.  The  mischief  done  by  the  invaders  is  described ; 
and  the  sense  at  Athens  of  their  sufferings  and  distresses  represe;itcd  at  large. 
The  reader,  on  this  o<;casion,  will  be  let  into  the  form  and  constitution  of  the 
Athenian  polity.     He  will  see  how  they  began  to  be  moulded  iuto  one  com 
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munity  by  the  prudence  of  Theseus,  one  of  their  earliest  kings.  Other  his^ 
toriaiis  expatiate  ou  tlie  method  by  which,  from  being  under  a  regal,  they  had 
varied  gradually  iuto  a  purely  republican  form.  1  shall  only  mention  an  ob- 
servatioH  *,  that,  contrary  to  most  other  nations,  they  had  abolished  the  regal 
government,  not  from  distaste,  but  reverence  to  kings,  Codrus,  the  last  of 
their  kuigs,  had  devoted  himself  for  his  country,  and  was  so  worthy  a  man, 
that  they  resolved  no  mortal  should  afterwards  wear  that  title  amongst  them. 
They  declared  Jupiter  king  of  Athens,  about  the  same  time  that  the  Jews  re- 
belled against  Meocrac?/,  and  would  have  a  man  to  reign  over  them.  Archons 
for  life  succeeded,  whose  term  was  afterwards  abridged  to  tai  years  j  then,  to 
a  single  year.  All  general  histories  point  out  the  variations,  till  they  came  to 
the  popular  form  which  now  prevailed. 

The  enemy,  after  heavy  depredations,  at  length  evacuated  Attica }  and  the 
Athenians  take  the  field  to  retaliate  upon  them.  Their  squadron  had  been  all 
the  time  at  sea,  cruizing  upon  and  infesting  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  :  but,  in 
the  winter,  we  are  called  to  Athens  to  see  the  public  funeral  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  first  campaign.  Here,  the  first  time  it  occurs,  our  author 
describes  this  solemnity,  and  Pericles  makes  the  funeral  oration. 

I  shall  mnke  no  reflections  on  this  celebrated  performance.  Should  the 
reader  not  think  it  deserving  of  its  high  reputation,  I  fear  the  translator  will 
be  sadly  to  blame.  It  is  hard  to  give  such  noble  ideas  their  proper  energy, 
and  such  refined  ones  their  due  exactness.  The  great  orators  of  Athens  were 
always  glad  to  display  their  abilities  on  the  same  occasion.  Plato  hath  entered 
the  lists  with  a  high  spirit  of  emulation,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  success; 
and  a  great  master  t  this  way  hath  lately  made  him  English.  If  Thucydides 
suffers  by  a  comparison,  which  now  the  unlearned  but  judicious  reader  is  im- 
powered  to  make,  the  latter  must  be  intreated  to  observe,  that  the  eloquence  of 
Plato  was  bevond  dispute  more  smooth  and  fluent,  more  accomplished  in  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  sweet  than  the  eloquence  of  Thucydides,  but  an  adjudged 
inferiority  in  any  other  respect  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  his  translator. 

After  such  an  exhilarating  and  enlivening  piece,  for  such  it  must  have  been 
to  ail  who  heard  it,  and  must  have  determined  every  Athenian  to  suffer  any 
thing  with  intrepidity  and  patience  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  a  very  mourn- 
ful scene  immediately  succeeds,  which  lays  them  under  such  a  load  of  affliction 
and  distress  as  no  arguments,  no  philosophy  can  alleviate.  The  plague  breaks 
out  at  Athens  ;  and  the  reader  must  be  ready  to  feel  very  sharp  emotions  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  behalf  of  morality  and  virtue  too. 
Amidst  their  accumulated  distresses,  Pericles  is  the  only  support  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and,  like  the  greatest  benefactors  to  ungrateful  men,  is  cursed  for 
being  their  support,  and  reproached  for  being  steadily  wise  and  in  the  right. 
At  last  he  convenes  them,  and  addresses  them  with  such  an  air  of  ingenuity, 
such  spirit,  and  conscious  dignity,  and  firm  reliance  on  a  good  cause,  as  only 
two  orators  that  I  know  of  have  ever  equalled  on  parallel  occasions.  Those  I 
mean  are  Demosthenes  and  St.  Paul.  All  the  world  of  letters  and  good  taste 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  oration  of  the  former  against  /Eschines  about  the 
crown  -J  and  every  class  of  readers  is  surely  well  versed  in  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  I  can  but  hint  these  resemblances,  since  now  I  must 
attend  on  Pericles,  m  ho  sooths  or  thunders  his  countrymen  out  of  all  their  dis- 
content and  malice,  and  sends  them  home  convinced  and  ashamed.  But  domestic 
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distress  soon  eftaceth  any  other  impressions;  their  passions  are  again  inflamed 
by  inwardly  corroding  anguish,  and  Pericles  after  all  must  be  6ned,  and  turned 
out  of  his  employments.  Yet  people  are  not  always  mad ;  good  sense  and 
conviction  return  upon  them  ;  and  he  is  begged,  because  most  worthy,  agaia 
to  accept  the  sole  administration.  He  enjojs  it  but  a  little  time,  before  he  is 
carried  off  by  the  plague.  Atliens  then  lost  her  ablest,  honesiest  statesman. 
He  was  able  to  have  sat  at  the  helm  of  government,  to  have  steered  the  repub- 
lic safe  through  every  storm,  and  to  have  insured  her  not  bare  security  but 
open  triumph.  His  successors  were  very  alert  at  catching  hold  of  that  helm  ; 
but  none  of  them  could  hold  it  long;  and  the  vessel,  through  their  mutual 
quarrels,  must  needs  run  aground  or  founder  at  last. 

But  the  next  remarkable  passage  in  the  history  is  the  march  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  to  invest  Plataea,  and  the  solemn  parley  held  at  their  approach.  Archi- 
damus  is  at  the  head  of  this  ungenerous  enterprise.  The  malice  of  the  The- 
bans  must  be  gratified,  since  the  alliance  of  Bceotia  in  this  war  is  of  mighty 
consequence,  and  to  be  purchased  at  any  rate.  Archidamus  indeed  struggles 
hard  for  the  Plataeans  ;  he  would  fain  spare  them,  could  he  persuade  them  to 
a  neutrality.  But  the  Plataeans  have  too  much  honour  and  gratitude  to  be 
neutral,  when  Athens,  their  faithful  guardian  and  ally,  is  principally  struck 
at  They  remonstrate  in  vain  from  the  topics  of  honour,  justice,  gratitude,  tlie 
glory  and  sanction  of  the  great  progenitors  on  either  side.  The  siege  is 
formed,  and  strenuously  plied,  though  without  success.  Oar  author  always 
shines  in  exact  description  :  no  method  of  annoyance  or  defence  is  oniitted. 
It  is  at  length  turned  into  a  blockade  ;  and  a  sufficient  lx)dy  of  trooiis  left  be- 
hind to  carry  it  on,  when  the  main  army  marchetb  ofif. 

The  war  grows  warm  in  more  remote  quarters;  in  Thrace,  and  in  Acarna- 
nia.  An  AUienian  squadron,  stationed  at  Naupactus  in  the  bay  of  Crissa,  awed 
all  the  motions  of  the  Corinthians  and  allies  on  their  own  coasts;  and  it  waa 
determined  to  clear  away  this  annoyance.  Accordingly,  they  launch  out 
against  it  with  ryore  than  double  the  number  of  vessels.  The  Athenians,  at 
one  exertion  of  skill,  drive  them  all  on  a  heap,  defeat  them,  and  make  prizes  of 
twelve.  The  Lacedaemonians,  excellent  landmen  but  very  awkward  seamen, 
think  this  an  unaccountable  event.  They  send  down  their  most  active  com- 
manders to  refit  and  reinforce  the  fleet,  and  to  try  their  fortune  again  at  sea. 
Much  artifice  is.  employed  on  both  sides.  The  short  harangues  of  the  admi- 
rals let  us  into  all  the  views  and  designs  of  either  party.  Phormio  at  length  is 
snared;  the  enemy  blunders;  then  Phormio  extricates  himself,  and  gives 
them  a  second  defeat  The  reader  sees  every  tack,  and  the  motion  of  every 
vessel. 

Disconcerted  here,  they  form  a  bold  project  indeed  to  surprise  the  Piraeus 
by  night,  and  to  finish  -the  war  in  a  moment  The  project  is  described,  and 
the  probability  of  success  established.  But  the  very  grandeur  of  the  attempt 
deters  the  undertakers,  Athens  indeed  is  alarmed,  and  thrown  into  a  great 
consternation  ;  but  the  project  totally  miscarries,  and  the  Pirteus  is  better  se- 
cured for  the  future. 

All  Thrace  is  now  arming  under  Sitalces  against  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedo- 
nia. A  vast  array  of  Barbarians  is  assembled,  marches  over  a  great  length  of 
country,  strikes  a  general  panic,  eflTectuates  no  real  service,  and  soon  disperses 
ar  moulders  away.  Such  bulky  unwieldy  armies  make  an  awkward  figure, 
compared  with  the  regularity,  exact  discipline,  and  personal  bravery  of  the 
dimiuutire  armies  of  Greece. 
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,  Tlmcydides  gives  us  once  more  a  sight  of  Phortnioand  his  gallant  squadron; 
and  then  doselh  the  book,  and  the  history  of  the  third  year  of  the  war. 
*'  Never  history  (says  Rapiii)  comprised  so  much  matter  in  so  little  room,  nor 
*'  so  much  action  in  so  few  words.  If  any  thing  can  be  found  fault  with,  it  is 
"  that  tlie  exploits  are  too  closely  crowded  with  one  another,  so  that  the  co- 
"  herence  seems  somewhat  intricate  and  confused,  and  the  multipljing  of  ob- 
jects tends  only  to  dissipate  the  attention  of  the  reader."  An  historian,  how- 
ever, is  to  take  liis  incidents  in  their  natural  order,  as  they  subsist  in  fact. 
He  is  not  so  much  to  dispose,  as  to  describe  them.  If  he  does  the  latter  perti- 
nently, accurately,  and  with  a  due  attention  to  their  importance,  he  hath  ac- 
<|uitted  himself  of  his  duty.  The  poet  or  writer  of  fiction  must  pick  out  and 
heighten  his  incideiits,  with  a  view  to  fill  up  properly,  and  give  to  every  dis- 
tinct object  its  ripedful  splendor  :  he  is  to  exert  his  choice,  and  by  exerting  it 
judiciously  to  gain  applause.  The  historian  is  not  to  pick,  but  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  materials.  He  may  give  them  indeed  all  possible  lustre;  but  if 
they  crowd  too  thick  upon  one  another, >tlie  reader  may  be  embarrassed  with 
the  number,  yet  nobody  can  be  justly  blamed. 

Book  III.  The  Third  Book  is  no  less  full  of  matter  than  the  preceding.  The 
incidents  crowd  fast  upon  one  another,  and  politics  and  oratory  are  in  full  em- 
ploy., '^ihe  revolt  at  Lesbos  is  the  first  occurrence  of  importance.  The  people 
of  "that  isle  had  been  long  in  the  Athenian  league  :  but  the  members  of  this 
league  were  depeudeats  rather  than  confederates.  Thucydides  always  cm- 
ploys  \h<^.  same  Greek  word  for  the  members  of  either  league:  the  idea 
it  gives  is  that  of  companions  in  war.  But  there  is  great  difference  be- 
tween siicli  as  accompany  because  they  chuse  it,  and  such  as  accompany 
because  they  are  summoned  and  camiot  help  it.  The  former  was  in  ge- 
neral the  case  of  those  who  sided  with  Sparta;  the  latter,  of  those  who 
sided  with  Athens.  The  least  thought,  of  compulsion  is  grating  to  any 
state  which  thinks  it  ought,  and  is  able,  to  be  quite  independent.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Lesbians,  a  people  considerable  in  many  respects,  but 
especially  for  their  naval  strength.  It  was  well  worth  the  while  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  gain  such  confederates ;  it  must  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  Atheni- 
ans to  lose  such  dependents.  The  fact  was,  all  the  cities  of  Lesbos,  except 
Methymne,  declare  a  revolt.  The  Athenians  lose  no  time,  but  are  at  once 
with  a  powerful  squadron  before  Mitylene,  and  block  it  up.  The  Mitylencans 
liad  sent  ambassadors  to  beg  immediate  aid  from  the  Lacedamonians.  They 
had  an  audience  from  them  and  the  rest  of  their  league  at  Olympia,  so  soon  as 
the  games  were  ended.  The  speech  they  make  on  this  occasion  is  very  art- 
ful, very  insinuating,  and  nicely  adapted  to  carry  their  point. 

"  They  open  the  li.'ture  of  a  revolt,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  merits  pro- 
**  tection  and  succour  from  others.  They  have  been  ill  used  by  the  Athe- 
"  hians ;  have  been  made  their  tools  in  inslaving  their  compatriots  of  Greece  ; 
"  have  been  long  caressed  indeed,  but  are  well  assured  what  their  own  fate 
"  would  sopn  have  been.  Every  state  hath  a  natural  right  to  take  preventive 
"  me;.sures  against  the  loss  of  their  liberty  and  to  stand  on  their  defence.  They 
"had  revolted  sooner,  would  the  Lacedirmonians  have  countenanced  the 
"  measure  :  they  had  declared  it  on  the  first  invitation  of  the  Boeotians.  It 
"  wa.s  a  noble  revolt;-  it  had  disengaged  them  from  a  combination  to  inslave 
"the  rest  of  Greece;  it  had  associated  them  in  the  cause  of  honour  and 
"liberty.  It  had  been  made  indeed  with  too  much  precipitation ;  but  this 
"should  make  others  more  zealous  and   active  in  their  protection,    who 
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**  would  reap  a  great  accession  of  strength  by  it;  an  accession  of  maritime 
"  strength  ;  whilst  the  Athenians  would  be  weakened  in  point  of  shipping, 
•*  and  in  point  of  revenue.  It  would  be  a  signal  of  revolt  to  others,  and 
"  assurance  to  them  that  they  might  do  it  safely.  It  would  reflect  abuu- 
••  dant  honour  on  the  Lacedaemonians  to  succour  the  distressed,  to  save 
*•  men  whose  preservation  would  give  them  glorj  and  strength,  and  prove 
"  them  those  hearty  friends  to  liberty,  which  all  Greece  with  united  praises 
*'  acknowledged  them  to  be."' 

Interest  without  rhetoric  was  strong  enongh  io  ensure  their  success.  But 
the  latter  helped  to  gain  them  a  prompt  reception  from  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  resolve  on  sending  them  a  succour,  and  making  diversions  on  the  Athe- 
nians,  in  order  lo  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mitylene. 

The  blockade  of  Plataea  by  the  Peloponnesians  still  continuing,  our  autiior 
relates  the  bold  project,  and  bold  execution  of  the  project,  of  a  party  of  Pla- 
taeans,  in  making  their  escape  over  all  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  It  is  a  most 
circumstantial,  and  a  most  clear  and  intelligible  relation. 

Mitjlene  is  now  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  principal  agents  in 
the  late  revolt  are  sent  prisoners  to  Athens,  where  the  people  vote  that  "  not 
*'  they  only,  but  all  the  Mityleneans  in  general  be  put  to  death ;"  and  an  order  is 
immediately  dispatched  to  their  commander  at  Mitylene  to  execute  his  part 
of  the  sentence.  This  blootly  decree  was  carried  bj-' Cleon,  a  furious  dema- 
gogue. It  was  he  who  worked  up  the  people  of  Athens  to  such  a  pitch  of  in- 
humanity ;  which,  however,  instantly  subsided.  They  are  struck  with  horror 
at  their  own  resolution,  and  will  have  it  again  debated.  We  shall  hear.the  two 
speakers  on  each  side  of  the  question,  Cleonand  Diodotus. 

"  Cleon  sets  out  withall  the  fury  and  tire  of  a  man  who  hath  a  bad  heart. 
*'  He  hath  abjured  humanity  to  shew  himself  a  most  zealous  patriot.  Elo- 
"  quent  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been,  and  so  appears  in  his  invectives 
•*  against  his  own  masters  and  his  own  tools,  the  people,  for  their  foolish  com- 
"  miseration,  for  their  being  the  eternal  dupes  of  orators,  of  subtle  and  venal 
"  speakers.  For  his  own  part,  he  loves  his  country,  and  hates  her  enemies. 
**  Guilt  shall  never  find  an  advocate  in  him  ;  he  calls  out  for  vengeance  on  the 
•'Mityleneans;  uoncibut  their  pensioners,  none  but  men  who  are  bribed  and 
"  corrupted  can  offer  a  plea  in  their  behalf.  He  bids  his  audience  throw  away 
"  all  foolish  pity,  all  womanish  forbearance;  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  crimes 
"of  the  guilty,  and  not  on  the  horrors  of  their  punishment;  and  give  this 
*•  proof  to  their  dependents,  that  death  shall  inevitably  be  the  portion  of  all 
*'  revolters,  that  their  arms  may  be  henceforth  employed  in  <5pposing  their 
"  public  enemies,  and  not  in  chastising  their  own  subjects." 

Diodotus  replies  in  a  speech  that  shews  him  a  real  patriot,  and  a  man  who 
thought  good-manners,  a  calm  considerate  temper,  and  a  regard  to  Iinmanity, 
to  be  very  consistent  with  the  true  patriot-spirit  "He  therefore  defends  the 
"  re-committing  of  their  former  resolution,  since  repeated  consultations  cannot 
**  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare.  It  is  a  base  and  odious  method  to  lavish 
"  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  venality  on  men  who  differ  in  sentiment;  it  robs 
"  the  public  of  its  ablest  counsellors  and  si  nee  rest  friends.  Strict  justice,  in 
"  the  present  instance,  may  be  with  Cleon ;  but  the  future  and  lasting  welfare 
"  of  their  country-  is  the  object  now  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  punishment  of 
"  death  hath  never  effectually  awed  the  tempers  of  mankind.  To  make  mcu 
"  desperate  is  very  impolitic ;  to  extirpate  their  dependents  is  lopping  off 
*•  their  own  limbs,  and  ruining  their  own  revenue.     Nlen  should  be  retained 
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*•  in  their  duty  by  mild  discretionary  precautions;  severe  and  sanguinary  pro- 
«•  ceedings  never  answer  the  purpose.  And,  vvliat  cruelty  to  doom  a  whole 
*'  people  to  destruction  !  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  1  to  murder 
**  even  such  as  had  been  their  friends  and  benefactors  !  He  advises  them  not 
**  to  give  too  large  a  scope  to  mercy,  but  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  the  guilty 
"  alone.  This  will  sufficiently  intimidate  others  ;  will  secure  their  interest  ii» 
"  Lesbos  belter  for  the  future ;  and  convince  the  world  how  soundly  Athe- 
•*  nians  can  deliberate  upon  all  their  concerns." 

Diodotus  carries  his  point.  The  Athenians,  cruel  only  in  the  fit  of  choler 
but  habitually  humane,  repeal  the  bloody  sentence ;  and  dispatch  a  vessel  with 
all  haste  to  stop  execution,  which  arrives  at  Mitylene  but  just  time  enough  to 
prevent  the  massacre. 

The  next  event  of  importance  contrasts  the  Lacedaemonian  character  with 
that  of  the  Athenians.  The  author  takes  no  pains  to  point  it  out ;  but  it  lies 
too  ready  and  obvious  to  pass  unobserved — Plata;a,  after  a  tedious  blockade, 
is  obliged  by  famine  to  surrender.  They  surrender  however  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, on  condition  of  being  brought  to  a  judicial  trial,  and  only,  if  found 
guilty  of  unjust  behaviour,  to  be  put  to  death.  Some  delegates  arrive  from 
Sparta  to  preside  in  this  court  of  mere  inquisition,  since  the  whole  process  is 
confined  to  a  single  question — "  Whether  they  had  done  any  positive  service 
**  to  the  Lacedeemonians  and  allies" — that  is,  to  their  declared  and  determined 
enemies — "  in  the  present  war  ?"  The  question  plainly  manifested  a  deliberate 
resolution  to  put  thera  all  to  death.  x\nd  all  the  favour  they  obtain  is,  to  be 
suffered  to  make  a  kind  of  dying  speech  before  men,  who  were  stiled  indeed 
judges  but  in  fact  were  butchers.  It  was  a  case  of  great  commiseration,  and 
the  speaker  lays  it  open  with  all  that  natural  eloquence  which  flows  from  au 
inward  and  keen  sensibility.  If  men  were  not  deaf  to  persuasion,  it  must  have 
persuaded.  The  cause  was  most  alarming,  and  a  more  pathetic  plea  hath  never 
been  exhibited. 

*'  They  insist  that  on  a  fair  and  explicit  condition  they  had  surrendered 
**  to  the  Lacedajmonians,  whereas  now  they  were  prejudged  and  precon- 
**  demncd  to  gratify  their  unrelenting  foes  the  Thebans.  The  insidious  ques- 
**  tion  left  them  no  plea  at  all.  They  could  not  answer  it,  and  must  not  be 
"  silent.  Since  life  is  at  stake,  something  must  be  said  even  by  men  who 
"  despair  of  persuading.  Their  quarrel  with  the  Thebans  had  been  just  and 
"honourable;  quarrel  with  the  Lacedaemonians  they  never  had  any.  Nay 
*'  merely  at  the  desire  of  the  latter,  had  they  cultivated  Athenian  friendship, 
"  that  unpardonable  crime,  for  which  they  were  now  doomed  to  destruction. 
••  They  expatiate  with  truth  and  energy  on  the  great  services  they  had  donq 
**  to  the  liberty  of  Greece.  All  Greece  was  bound  in  honour,  in  gratitude,  in 
**  deference  to  positive  and  solemn  oaths,  to  preserve  the  Plataeans.  Ought 
**  every  tie  to  be  rent  asunder,  generosity  to  be  quite  expunged,  and  all  benc- 
•*  volence  thrown  aside,  to  serve  a  private  turn  ?  Ought  Plataeans  to  be  thus 
•*  basely  reduced,  as  they  really  had  been,  either  to  be  starved  or  to  be  butcher- 
•*  ed  ?  The  Lacedaomonians  should  intreat  the  Thebans  for  them,  should  beg 
•*  them  to  save  the  lives  of  friends  and  benefactors  ;  at  least,  sliould  replace 
*•  them  within  their  walls,  and  leave  them  to  the  fate  of  war.  They  apply  to 
*'  their  generosity,  to  their  humanity  ;  they  strive  to  give  them  some  emotions 
*'  of  pity  ;  they  represent  the  liablcness  of  mankind  to  calamity  ;  how  brutal 
"  it  is  to  be  deliberately  hard-hearted  ;  how  sinful  it  is  to  be  resolutely  ungrate- 
"  ful !  They  call  upon  heaven  and  earth  to  interpose  in  tlieir  behalf;  they  run 
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^**  over  every  pathetic  and  persuasive  topic  ;  until  they  can  atld  no  more,  and 
•*  yet  dare  not  end  ;  and,  again  intreat  the  Lacedaemonians  to  save  those  worthy 
**  patriots,  to  whom  all  Greece  is  indebted  for  her  liberty  and  independence." 

The  Thebans,  who  were  afraid  the  Lacedsemonians  liad  a  higher  sense  of 
honour  and  gratitude  than  they  really  had,  demand  also  to  be  heard. 

In  the  speech  they  make  ou  this  occasion,  "  they  first  accuse  the  Plataeaiis 
••  of  slander  and  invective.  They  endeavour  to  palliate  the  reproach  on  them- 
«*  selves,  for  deserting  the  cause  of'liberty  and  joining  the  arms  of  Persia. 
**  The  Plataeans  had  l>een  active  ever  since  to  betray  it  to  the  Athenians  ;  that 
*♦  wicked  scheme,  which  with  all  their  power  the  Thebans  had  ever  opposed. 
*'  By  such  iniquitous  conduct  the  Plataeans  had  extinguished  their  former  glory, 
**  had  effaced  all  their  former  merits.  Nobody  was  bound  to  redress  or  pity 
"  them,  but  their  friends  the  Athenians.  Their  temper  had  been  always  bad  ; 
•*  always  bent  ou  violence  and  mischief  j  always  addicted  to  set  up  tyranny  iu 
**  Greece,  provided  Athenians  were  the  tyrants.  They  then  endeavour  to  tlirow 
"  an  anti-pathetic  into  their  own  representations.  They  paint  the  death  of  their 
**  countrymen  slain  at  the  surprise  of  Plataea  in  a  mournful  light,  as  put  to 
•*  death  contrary  to  every  law,  and  murdered  iu  the  very  act  of  stretching  out 
**  their  hands  and  pleading  a  promise  of  life.  The  lires  therefore  of  such 
"butchers  are  forfeited  to  justice;  and  I  hey  insist  the  forfeit  shall  be  taken  t 
"  The  Lacedaemonians  are  bound  in  honour  to  take  it  They  beg  them  there- 
"  fore  to  be  deaf  to  vain  complaints  and  intreaties,  to  revenge  the  injured,  and  to 
**  punish  the  guilty ;  to  regard  what  bad  men  have  done,  and  not  what  they 
"have  said;  to  defy  eloquence,  and  heed  only  simple  unsophisticated  truth  j 
**  by  which  alone  men,  who  preside  iu  judgment,  can  satisfy  their  conscience 
"  and  their  duty." 

An  alliance  with  Thebes  is  necessary  in  this  war  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  they  purchase  it  at  a  mighty  price  indeed.  The  wretched  Platseans,  by  all 
mankind  abandoned,  are  butchered  one  aAer  another,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred ;  their  wives  are  sold  for  slaves  ;  their  city  is  rooted  up  from  its  foundations. 
Thucydides  soon  after  describes  the  sedition  of  Corcyra,  the  horrors  of  which 
are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  story'.  He  paints  all  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  faction  in  a  community.  And  what  pity  it  is,  that  a  warm,  generous,  and 
innate  love  of  liberty,  when  carried  to  excess,  should  be  the  source  of  so  much 
misery  to  reasonable  creatures!  Our  author,  contrary  to  his  custom,  runs  out 
here  into  many  grave  and  judicious  reflexions,  in  the  interest  of  no  party,  a 
champion  for  no  particular  form,  but  as  a  frieud  to  man,  and  a  friend  to  virtue. 
It  is  the  lust  of  power,  that  throws  embroilments  and  confusions  into  all  com- 
munities. In  governments  strictly  republican,  the  ambitious  are  eager  to  ob- 
tain more  than  an  equal  share.  In  an  oligarchical  form,  the  few  in  power 
want  ever  to  ret:iiu  and  often  to  enlarge  their  share;  aiid  the  cry  of  liberty  is 
shouted  loudest  by  those  who  want  most  to  overthrow  it.  But  yet,  was  the 
matter  ever  mended,  or  the  miseries  of  mankind  prevented  by  setting  up  a 
single  tyrant  ?  Communities  have  suffered  more,  for  the  caprice,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  nominal  glory  of  such  a  head,  than  they  have  done  by  a  number 
of  popular  seditions.  The  reader  v.  ill  certainly  all  along  reflect  on  the  fine 
model  of  government  established  in  his  own  country  ;  and  own,  that  a  com- 
munity may  be  governed  and  yet  be  happy,  that  the  power  of  the  one  and  of 
the  yea?  and  of  the  many  may  be  tempered  into  an  apt  and  lasting  consistence  ; 
and,  as  it  hath  been  for  ages  in  a  train  of  improvement,  keep  it  but  unhurt  by 
iptestine  faction,  may  last  to  the  dissolution  of  this  great  globe  itself. 
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After  this  tragical  business  of  Corcyra,  Tiiucydides  enters  upon  the  affairs 
of  Sioily.  The  seeds  of  war  are  sowing  iu  that  island,  which  will  afterwards 
grow  into  a  mighty  harvest. — He  relates  other  incidents,  until  he  comes  to  a 
remarkable  scene  of  war  in  ^Etolia,  where  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  com- 
mander is  totally  defeated. — He  describes  the  purification  of  the  isle  of  Delos 
by  the  Athenians ;  and  liath  found  the  art  to  make  it  a  chearful  and  entertain- 
ing piece,  for  the  relief  of  the  reader,  after  he  hath  been  engaged  in  so  many 
scenes  of  horror  and  destruction,  and  is  soon  going  to  be  engaged  in  more. — 
The  battles  of  OIpe  and  Idomene  are  sufficiently  stored  with  slaughter,  to  glut 
any  reader  who  delights  in  blood.  The  armies  in  this  history  have  been  often 
thought  not  to  be  sufficiently  numerous.  Tiiey  make  no  havoc  ;  they  do  not 
knock  one  another  on  the  head  fast  enough  to  preserve  attention.  But  these 
old  Greeks  were  men  and  not  brutes.  And  it  is  pity,  thai  the  history  of  men 
should  be  so  much  a  history  of  the  destruction  of  the  human  species. 

Book  IV.  In  the  Fourth  Book,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedscmonians,  princi- 
pals in  the  war,  are  matched  directly  against  one  another.  Demosthenes,  a 
wise  and  brave  commander  had  seized  and  fortified  Pylus  in  the  territories  of 
the  latter,  had  placed  such  a  garrison  in  it  as  annoyed  the  vyhole  country,  and 
in  the  end  might  wound  the  very  vitals  of  that  State.  The  Lacedaemonians 
slight  it  at  first,  as  if  thejr  bare  appearance  would  remedy  all.  But  upon  trial, 
their  land-armies  and  their  squadrons  are  unable  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  It  is 
with  the  true  martial^  spirit  of  an  experienced  and  gallaut  commander,  that 
Demosthenes  harangues  his  small  body  of  Athenians,  when  he  draws  them  up 
on  the  beach  of  the  sea,  to  beat  off  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  Thucydides  shines 
on  these  occasions;  in  him  the  addresses  are  always  made,  and  pertinently 
made,  to  the  soldiers  who  are  present ;  they  interest  and  animate,  but  never 
run  out  into  declamation  and  common-place. — The  turns  of  war  at  Pylus  are 
sudden,  and  engage  attention.  They  fight  by  laiul,  and  fight  by  sea ;  nay, 
what  is  more,  land-battles  are  fought  from  the  water,  and  naval  battles  fought 
from  off  the  shore.  The  eye  will  distinctly  view  these  strange  occurrences  ;  they 
are  painted  strong;  the  groupesare  not  mere  heaps  of  confusion,  and  the  prin- 
cipal figures  are  eminently  distinguished.  The  body  of  Spartans  intercepted 
in  the  isle  of  Sphacteria,  who  must  either  starve,  or  what  to  Laccdoemoniana 
is  full  as  bad,  must  surrender  their  persons  and  their  arms,  is  a  point  that  ex- 
ceedingly alarms  that  martial  community.  Things  had  long  since  gone  against 
them;  but  now,  their  hereditary  honour  and  military  glory,  on  which  and 
which  alone  they  piqued  themselves,  are  in  danger  of  being  miserably  tarnished. 
Their  proud  spirits  condescend  to  beg  a  truce,  that  they  may  send  an  embassy 
to  Athens  to  solicit  an  accommodation. 

It  must  have  aflforded  a  high  degree  of  spiteful  joy  at  Athens,  to  find  the 
Lacedaemonians  lengthening  their  monosyllables  and  petitioning  for  peace.  It 
is  curious  to  hear  in  what  manner  they  solicit,  when  admitted  to  audience. 
They  declare  themselves  sent,  "  in  behalf  of  their  countrymen,  to  propose  an 
•'  expedient  very  much  for  the  honour  of  Athena,  and  which  would  extricate 
"  themselves  from  difficulties  that  now  bore  hard  upon  them."  Athens  never 
**  had  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  rjising  her  credit,  securing  her  acquisitions,  and 
"  carrying  her  glory  to  the  highest  pitch.  They  should  not  be  pnfl'ed  up,  but 
*'  reflect  on  the  strange  vicissitude  of  human  affairs.  Who  could  expect  the 
"  Lacedcemqnians  shoidd  ever  be  sunk  so  low,  as  to  sue  for  peace  ?  Yet  what 
*•  was  the  lot  of  Sparta  might  possibly  become,  some  time  or  other,  the  lot  of 
"Athens.  The  latter  should  be  moderate  now,  should  accept  of  offered  friend- 
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**  ship,  should  chearfully  receive  a  submission,  made  only  to  prevent  despe- 
"  ration  in  great  and  gallant  souls,  and  open  a  field  for  mutual  beRevoleiice. 
*♦  The  rival  States  may  now  be  reconciled  ;  and  only  now,  before  things  are 
•*  brought  to  extremities,  and  disgrace  bath  rendered  one  party  desperate.  At 
**  this  crisis,  the  Athenians  may  confer  on  Greece  the  blessing  of  a  firm  and 
••  lasting  peace,  and  reap  all  the  honour  and  advantage  of  it,  since  all  the  credit 
"  of  it  will  be  their  own.  Lacedaemonians  may  be  obliged,  but  will  not  be 
**  compelled.  At  length,  they  propose  their  exjiedient,  not  expiicitly  but 
**  with  a  shrewGinsinuation,  that  would  the  Athenians  strike  up  a  bargain  with 
**  them,  they  might  jointly  \(ytd  it  over  Greece  for  tlie  future,  beyond  coutroul." 

Had  Pericles  been  now  alive,  we  may  easily  gtiess,  how  readily  he  would 
have  laid  hold  on  this  opportunity  to  end  a  burthensome  and  distressful  war, 
which  on  the  side  of  Athens  had  at  first  been  necessitated  and  merely  defensive. 
But  success  had  elevated  Athens  quite  too  high  ;  and  no  real  friend  to  the  State 
had  at  present  so  much  influence  asCleon,  that  loud  and  boisterous  demagogue. 
Hence  it  comes,  that  such  terms  are  insisted  upon  as  the  Laceddemonians  can- 
not in  honour  accept.  The  truce  expires ;  and  all  the  attention  of  Greeie  Is 
fixed  on  the  important  scene  of  contention  at  Pylus. 

The  author  here  interposeth  an  account  of  what  was  now  doing  in  Sicilv, 
and  then  returns  to  Pylus.  The  Spartans  in  the  isle  seem  as  far  ofl'  a  surrender 
as  ever.  The  i^eople  of  Athens  murmur  at  the  slowness  of  their  troops,  and 
begin  to  think  that  after  all  they  shall  not  carry  the  point.  Cleou  amuses  them 
with  lies,  and  exasperates  Ihem  by  slanders:  In  short,  though  quite  unde- 
signing  it,  he  bullies  himself  into  the  command  ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  rein- 
forcement, joins  Demosthenes  at  Pylus.  The  author  describes  the  event  with 
so  much  state  and  dignity,  that  he  raises  it  into  another  Thermopvlae.  There 
three  hundred  Spartans  stopped  for  a  long  time  the  whole  numerous  armv  of 
Xerxes,  and  perished  in  the  service.  About  the  same  number  of  them  struo-gle 
here  as  long  as  they  can  against  the  troops  of  Alliens;  but,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all  Greece,  they  at  last  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  and  are  carried, 
nay  are  carried  by  Cleon,  in  triumph  to  Athens. 

The  territories  of  Corinth  are  invaded  soon  after  by  the  Athenians  under 
Nicias,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the  battle  of  Solygia.  We  are  then  re- 
called to  view  the  last  acts  of  the  tragical  sedition  at  Corcyra,  quite  of  a  piece 
with,  or  rather  in  cruelty  and  horror  transcending  the  precetling. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  the  Atlieniaus  proceed  with  success.  The 
conquest  of  the  isle  of  Cjthera  by  Nicias  is  another  sad  blow  to  the  I^cedse- 
monians.  They  are  quite  dispirited ;  and  dare  no  longer  face  in  the  field  these 
active  and  lively,  and  now  more  so  because  successful,  enemies. 

Our  author  repasseth  to  Sicily.  The  Athenians  had  been  hovering  with  a 
squadron  on  that  coast,  on  pretence  of  aiding  the  Egesteans,  but  in  fact  to  ex- 
cite a  war  and  embroil  the  States  of  tliat  island.  Syracuse,  the  leadin?  State, 
perceived  all  their  schemes,  and  endeavoured  to  present  them.  They  first 
obtain  a  suspeirsion  of  arms  amongst  all  the  parties  at  war  ;  and  prevail  on  the 
Sicilians  to  hold  a  general  congress  at  Gela,  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  all 
their  quarrels  and  a  perfect  reunion  against  foreign  enemies.  Hermocrates, 
the  plenipotentiary  from  Syracuse,  opens  the  true  interest  of  Sicily  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  warrior  must  now  give  place  to  the  politican,  who  shews  himself 
a  master  in  the  business. 

**  He  i?  here  (he  tells  them)  as  representative  of  the  greatest  of  the  Siciliaa 

C»r.  Hist.  Gitc.  .Ve.  49.  g         • 
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States.  As  such,  he  cannot  speak  from  pusillanimity  or  a  sense  of  fear,  though 
"  he  declares  himself  averse  to  war.  It  is  difficult  to  enlighten  ignorance,  and 
*'  difficult  to  check  ambition.  But  there  is  a  prudence,  which  all  ought  t» 
"  learn  ;  a  prudence,  which  points  out  the  proper  season  for  every  pursuit.  It 
**  was  separate  interest,  that  first  kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  Sicily  ;  but  se- 
"  parate  ii'terests  should  always  be  hushed,  when  the  general  welfare  is  at 
**  stake.  The  Athenians  have  been  busy  amongst  them,  to  inflame  their  mu- 
'•  tual  resentments,  to  note  their  indiscretions,  and  turn  them  to  their  own  ad- 
"  vantage ;  that,  when  the  Sicilians  have  warred  one  another  down,  they  may 
"  seize  the  whole  island  for  themselves.  The  great  passion  of  these  Athenians 
*•  is  conquest;  they  regard  no  ties  of  consanguinity;  they  aim  at  acquiring  vas- 
*'  sals,  no  matter  who.  He  blames  them  not ;  he  can  never  blame  men,  who 
•'  are  desirous  of  command;  but  he  must  blame  such  as  are  ready  and  wilhng 
"  to  put  on  their  chains.  The  Athenians  have  no  strength  in  Sicily,  but  in 
**  the  division  of  its  States.  Let  those  States  but  once  re-unite,  and  Athenians 
*'  must  get  them  gone ;  and  may  depart  with  a  face  of  success,  as  if  they  had 
"  united  whom  they  really  wanted  to  disunite,  and  had  eflfectually  re-settled 
*'  pence,  when  their  latent  design  was  war." — He  toucheth  every  topic  in  a  suc- 
cinct but  masterly  manner.  He  hath  recourse  often  to  figures;  renders  his  ad- 
dresses emphatical,  by  making  his  own  community  speak  from  his  mouth.  He 
applies  the  first  person  and  the  singular  number  with  great  energy  and  weight, 
lie  useth  those  figures  in  the  same  manner  as  Saint  Paul  does  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  He  presseth  harmony  and  cordial  re-union  amongst  them  in  a 
manner  best  fitted  to  persuade.  The  whole  speech,  in  a  word,  is  a  very  inte- 
resting and  persuasive  piece  of  oratory. 

The  consequence  is,  a  peace  is  settled  in  Sicily  to  general  satisfaction  ;  and 
the  Athenian  commanders  are  obliged  to  return  to  Athens  with  their  squadron, 
to  be  punished  there  for  what  they  could  not  possibly  prevent. 

The  war  continues  hot  through  the  remainder  of  this  book.  The  Athenians 
take  their  furn  in  being  checked  and  vanquished.  Their  attempt  on  Megarais 
related  at  large  ;  and  this  piece  of  narration,  is  by  far  the  most  intricate  of  the 
kind  to  be  met  with  in  Thucydides.  The  matter  is  quite  too  much  crowded, 
when  he  endeavours  to  comprehend  in  a  few  terms  the  various  incidents  of  this 
struggle  for  Megara,  the  fluctuation  of  events,  the  views  and  motives  of  the 
parties  engaged.  Brasidas  at  last  secures  the  city,  and  quite  disconcerts  the 
main  project  of  the  Athenians. — The  latter  also  had  another  great  scheme  in 
agitation  for  a  total  revolution  in  Boeotia.  Arms  and  intrigues  were  at  once  to 
act,  both  without  and  within.  The  whole  force  of  Athens  takes  the  field  on 
this  occasion,  under  the  command  of  Hippocrates.  The  famous  battle  of  De- 
lium  ensues,  before  which  the  generals  harangue  their  troops.  Pagondas  the 
Tlieban  is  an  excellent  speaker  on  this  occasion.  The  Bceotians  are  not  re- 
presented in  this  history,  as  that  gross  and  stupid  people,  which  was  their  cha- 
racter from  the  succeeding  wits  of  Athens.  The  Athenian  general  begins  also 
to  harangue  his  troops,  but  is  cut  short  by  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  bat- 
tle is  finely  described,  and  the  dispute  afterwards  about  the  dead.  The  Athe- 
nians have  received  a  dreadful  blow,  which  will  soon  make  them  begin  to 
accuse  their  own  judgments,  in  refusing  the  accommodation  lately  offered 
from  Spirta. 

In  other  quarters  also,  the  balance  of  war  begins  to  incline  in  favour  of  the 
enemy.    Brasidas,  that  active  and  accomplished  Spartan,  had  now  compleated 
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a  march,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  through  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  into 
Chalcidic  Thrace.  His  bravery  prevails  much,  but  bis  conduct  more.  He 
disjoins  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia  from  the  Athenian  league.  Whenever  he 
fights,  he  conquers;  and  whenever  he  harangues,  he  effectually  persuades. 
His  speech  to  the  Acanthians  is  strong,  pertinent.  Laconic.  He  says  all  that 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  his  countrymen,  in  recommendation  of  the  cause  of 
liberty.  There  is  that  air  of  sincerity  and  good-faith  it  it,  which  were  con- 
stantly approved  and  verified  by  his  personal  department.  The  towns  revolt 
to  him  as  fast  as  he  hath  oppwrt unities  to  address  them.  The  reader  will  follow 
him  with  pleasure  through  his  many  and  great  exploits,  and  acknowledge  he 
wears  his  laurels  deservedly,  and  with  peculiar  grace. 

Book  V.  In  Book  the  Fifth,  Cleon  appears  again  upon  the  stage  to  stop  the 
rapid  conquests  of  Brasidas.  The  former  had  been  laughed  into  a  general,  and 
is  now  grown  so  conceited  that  he  wants  to  enter  the  lists  against  that  truly 
heroic  Spartan.  He  accordingly  arrives  in  Thrace,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron 
and  a  fine  body  of  land-forces.  He  retakes  a  town  or  two;  is  confident  he 
shall  soon  recover  the  important  city  of  Amphipolis;  and,  though  contemned 
by  his  own  soldiers,  he  endeavours  to  brave  the  enemy.  Brasidas,  having  ha- 
rangued his  men  with  his  usual  spirit,  throws  open  the  gates,  sallies  out  of 
Amphipolis,  and  routs  him  in  an  instant  Cleon  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  cow-> 
ardice,  and  Brasidas  also  drops  a  victim  to  his  own  valour.  The  latter  lives 
long  enough  to  know  his  own  side  had  conquered,  and  then  expires,  admired 
by  ail  that  knew  him,  and  most  highly  regretted  by  the  allies  of  his  country. 

Their  riddance  from  Cleoa  diminished  the  loss  of  Athens  in  this  defeat,  !iid 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  dearly  purchased  the  victory  with  the  loss  of  their 
hero.  As  the  principal  States  were  now  pretty  nearly  balanced,  and  sadly  tired 
of  the  war,  a  truce  is  concluded  for  a  year,  and  a  peace  soon  after  settled  by 
the  management  chiefly  of  Nicias.  Thucydides  hath  given  us  the  forms  of  ne- 
gotiating and  drawing  up  treaties.  They  are  curious  morse's  of  antiquity,  and 
the  reader  will  see  with  admiration,  how  solemn,  how  concise,  and  yet  how 
guarded  they  are.  The  peace  turns  out  to  he  merely  nominal.  The  Cor- 
inthians, who  cannot  relish  it  at  all,  set  their  iuveution  to  work  in  order  to 
embroil  Greece  afresh,  and  to  re-kindle  a  general  war.  SevenI  wars  break 
out,  in  which  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  are  concerned  as  auxiliaries. 
And  another  State  in  Greece,  which  hitherto  had  been  neutral  and  saving  its 
strength  entire,  endeavours  now  to  seize  the  primacy  of  Greece  for  itsetf.  We 
shall  be  made  privy  to  all  her  negotiations  for  carrying  on  the  plan,  aud  see  it 
all  blasted  by  one  battle  at  Mantinea.  This  State  was  the  republic  of  Artjos  iu 
Peloponnesus,  which  had  been  in  long  alliance  with  but  iu  no  dependence  at 
all  upon  Athens,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time  also  at  peace  with  Sparta,  by 
means  of  truces  for  thirty  years.  Young  Alcibiades  doth  all  he  can  to  promote 
the  quarrel,  till  at  length  the  troops  of  Sparta  and  Argos  come  to  an  engage- 
ment near  the  city  of  Mantinea-  Thucydides  introduceth  the  battle  with  all 
the  spirit  and  precision  of  Homer.  The  auxiliaries  are  marshalleil,  aud  ani- 
mated by  such  exhortations,  as  are  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  each.  The  Spartans  are  exhibited  at  last  in  all  tlieir  glory.  Trained  up 
for  a  camp  and  the  day  of  battle,  we  shall  view  them  in  their  dis«  ipline  and 
actual  exertion  of  their  personal  bravery.  They  were  excellent  combatants 
indeed ;  and  the  reader  will  judge,  whether  Thucydides  did  not  love  good 
soldiers,  aad  take  a  pleasure  iu  doing  them  justice.    It  was  the  greatest  bat- 
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tie,  -which  for  many  years  had  been  fought  in  Greece.  The  Spartans,  on  this 
occasion,  wiped  off  all  the  im[)utatious  that  had  lately  been  thrown  on  their 
bravery,  because  they  had  not  been  always  successful :  And  the  aspiring  State 
of  Argos  is  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  her  usual  rank,  and  still  leave  the  con- 
tention for  supremacy  to  the  leading  States  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 

This  book  affords  but  one  incident  more,  of  consequence  enough  to  be  par- 
ticularly distinguished  ;  and  th^tis  the  cousequest  of  the  isle  of  Melos  by  the 
Athenians,  which  fell  out  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  war.  When  the  Athe- 
nians were  landed  and  encamped  on  that  island,  they  summon  theMelians  to  a 
conference,  of  which  Thucydides  hath  drawn  out  the  particulars.  It  is  really 
an  uncommon  one,  and  liadsadly  puzzled  the  critics,  whether  they  should  praise 
or  condemn  it.  But,  is  th^re  any  thing  more  unnatural  in  reciting  what  was 
said  at  it,  than  in  holding  a  conference?  It  is  my  business  only  to  look  at  the 
management  of  it,  and  not  draw  a.veil  over  the  Athenian  politics,  as  they  are 
avowed  on  this  occasion,  since  my  author  was  too  impartial  to  do  it.  Nothing 
could  tenif't  him  to  make  paliiatiiig  representations,  or  to  ^uppress  the  truth. 

"The  Afhciiians,  on  this  occasion,  avow  without  a  blush  that  principle  on 
**  which  conquerors  and  tyrants  have  always  acted,  and  yet  have  been  ashamed 
*'to  own  ;  they  are  ever  hunting  for  colourings  and  pretexts,  and  would  fain 
*■  give  to  greedy  power  a  little  of  the  air  of  equity  :  but  here,  without  the  least 
"  shi'nse  or  remorse,  the  Athenians  assert  their  right  to  inslave  another  com- 
*•  munity,  because  it  suits  their  own  interest,  and  because  they  have  power  to 
"doit.  This  is  the  principle  from  which  they  argue;  and,  how  scandalous 
*'  soever  it  be,  they  argue  strongly  from  it.  They  represent  the  politics  of 
"  their  state,  of  the  Lacedaemonian  state,  nay  of  all  mankind,  as  incroaching, 
*'  oppressive,  rapacious,  and  totally  estranged  from  humanity,  good-faith,  and 
"  the,  least  tincture  of  morality.  The  whole  conference  yields  perhaps  a  just 
"  representation  of  human  nature  in  the  gross  ;  but  then,  the  representatioa  is 
*'  distasteful  to  a  mind  that  is  cool  and  disengaged.  Such  a  mind  must  interest 
*'  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Melians,  and  be  sorry  that  the  Athenians  have  not 
**  more  equity  and  honour  to  qualify  their  power;  or,  that  the  Melians,  with 
"  the  regard  they  shew  to  honour  and  justice,  should  not  have  had  more 
"  power,  or  been  able  to  interest  at  least  one  ally  in  defence  "of  their  liberties  or 
*'  rights.  In  short,  through  the  whole  course  of  this  history,  the  Athenians 
*'  never  make  so  scandalous  a  figure  as  on  this  occasion." 

Booii  VI.  In  the  sixth  Book,  a  spacious  theatre  is  opened  for  a  renewal  of 
the  war.  The  scene  is  going  to  shift  from  Greece  to  Sicily.  The  Athenians, 
who  have  so  bravely  resisted  all  their  enemies  in  Greect?,  are  now  going  to  do 
for  those  enemies  what  they  e;ou!d  not  do  themselves.  No  patriot,  no  states- 
man, no  orator  is  able  to  dissuade  them  from  lavishing  their  strength  on  the 
projects  of  sanguine  ambition  and  foreign  conquests.  Their  enemies,  in  the 
mean  time,  are  at  leisure,  to  note  their  indiscretions,  and  improve  them  all 
to  their  own  advantage,  till  the  great  name  of  Athens  is  quite  eclipsed,  and  an 
cud  IS  put  to  that  empire  of  the  s^a,  which  she  had  maintained  for  seventy 
years  with  great  lustre  and  reputation. 

The  Sicilian  war,  which  some  critics  *  are  inclined  to  think  has  no  connex- 
ion with  the  subject  of  Thucydides  and  to  bemeredigi-ession,  whatever  it  may 
appear  at  first,  the  reader  will  at  length  be  satisfled  was  an  essential  part  of  the 

*  See  Rapio's  Comparison  of  Thucydides  and  Livy. 
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Peloponnesian  war,  and  hasteued  its  decision.  But,  supposing  it  remote  from 
the  principal  subject,  it  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  the  history 
of  a  war  nobly  related,  well  connected,  very  closely  followed,  and  full  of  inci- 
dents to  engage  attention,  to  alarm  and  interest  the  pa^ious.  Thucydides  ia 
the  course  of  it,  which  takes  up  the  two  following  books,  will  display  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  Poet  and  the  Painter,  as  well  as  of  the  Historian.  Let  his  merit 
be  re<'ulated  from  this  jwrtion  of  his  m  ork,  it  is  presumed  that,  without  a  uega- 
t*e,  he  will  be  allowed  the  Master  of  History. 

He  begins  with  describing  the  theatre  on  which  two  mighty  states  are  going 
to  enter  the  lists. — ^The  geography  and  antiquities  of  Sicily  could  not  in  their 
nature  be  rery  entertaining,  and  therefore  they  are  drawn  up  iu  the  concisest 

manner. ^The  soaring  enterprising  genius  of  Alcibiades  hath  formed  a  superb 

plan  for  the  aggrandisement  of  himself  and  his  country.  Alcibiades  could  plan 
with  all  the  magnificence  and  wild  ambition  of  an  Alexander  •,  but  a  citizen  of 
Athens  could  not  have  the  means  of  executing  in  so  imperial  a  manner  as  the 
Monarch  of  Macedonia  and  Captain-General  of  Greece.  He  was  able  soon  to 
convince  the  younger  and  more  numerous  part  of  J  he  Athenian  community, 
that  the  enterprise  was  most  inviting,  and  carried  with  it  such  a  probability  of 
success  as  over-balanced  all  expence  and  hazard.  It  was  long  tiie  subject  of 
general  conversation  ;  it  gradually  inflamed  tlie  public  ardour;  and  at  length 
ingrossed  all  their  hopes  and  wishes.  In  a  word,  the  expedition  to  Sicily  is  for- 
mally proposed  and  decreed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  A  second  assembly 
is  convened  on  ways  and  means.  On  this  occasion  a  grand  debate  ensued,  the 
managers  of  i^hich  are  Nicias  and  Alcibiades. 

Nidas  declares  himself  "  totally  averse  to  the  expedition,  but  doth  it  with 
**  that  diffideuce,  which  was  a  principal  foible  in  his  character.  The  honour 
"  conferred  upon  himself,  iu  his  nomination  to  the  command,  shall  not  suppreaa 
•  his  real  sentiments.  He  is  neither  fond  nor  prodigal  of  his  life :  ^ut  he  loves 
•'  his  country,  and  would  advise  them  to  give  up  the  expedition. — He  next  runs 
**  over  the  political  topics,  and  shews  it  to  be  in  every  light  an  undesireable 
**  and  ill-judged  project.  And  then,  without  naming  him,  strikes  at  Alcihia- 
'^des;  proves  him  not  qualified  in  any  respect  for  so  important  a  command ; 
"  he  reflects  with  some  severity  on  his  life  atjd  behaviour ;  and,  though  owning 
"  himself  afraid  he  should  be  out-voted,  yet  would  fain  have  the  question  put 
"  again,  whether  the  expedition  shall  proceed  r" 

Beside  all  the  natural  vivacity  and  fire  of  his  temper,  Alcibiades  was  now 
provoked  by  the  personalities  that  Nicias  had  thrown  out  against  him.  He  had 
been  a  constant  opposer  of  the  latter,  who  was  beloved  at  Athens  for  his  ami- 
able qualities.  For,  though  Nicias  had  not  spirit  enough  to  lead  the  people, 
yet  he  had  influence  enough  oftentimes  to  check  and  restrain  the  aspiring  busy 
Alcibiades.  The  reply  he  makes  on  this  occasion  strongly  marks  the  charac- 
ter and  complexion  of  Alcibiades  ;  and  delivered  with  that  life  and  grace,  and 
pretty  lisp  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  must  have  engaged  all  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  and  drawn  their  approbation  j>erhaps  in  spite  of  their  judgment. 

**  Censured  and  provoked  by  Nicias,  he  begins  with  a  vindication  of  himself. 
"  He  maintains  his  right  to  the  command.  He  hints  at  the  splendor  of  his 
"birth,  his  public  spirit,  the  generosity  of -iiis  heart.  He  recites,  with  an 
"  haughty  and  exulting  air,  his  victories  at  the  Olympic  games,  his  magnifi- 
"cence  at  home,  and  his  capacity  for  political  intrigue  already  and  successfully 
"  exerted.  He  then  justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  decree  for  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
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"  He  shews  all  the  political  topics  in  a  different  light  from  Nicias.  He  insitra- 
•*ates  the  advice  of  the  latter  to  proceed  from  indolence  and  a  desire  to  sow 
•' dissentions  amongst  them.  He  exhorts  to  union,  and  to  the  observation  of 
*•  order.  So  Athens  rose ;  so  Athens  may  be  much  higher  exalted.  The  fire 
•*  of  youth,  the  temper  of  the  middle-aged,  and  the  experience  of  the  old,  should 
**  ever  duly  accord  and  act  together.  Sloth  ruins  a  community;  practice  en- 
"  ables  it  to  go  through  every  conflict,  and  to  triumph  over  all  opposition." 

Such  an  address  could  not  but  affect,  such  arguments  could  not  but  be  per- 
suasive with  the  people  ot  Athens:  the  expedition  must  go  forwards.  Bat 
Nicias  makes  a  second  effort,  if  possible,  to  divert  them  from  it. 

He  begins  with  "  a  prayer  for  its  success  ;  and  a  desire  that  the  preparations 
*'  may  be  adequate  to  the  ends  proposed.  He  states  the  nature,,  the  power,  and 
•*  strength  of  the  people  they  are  going  to  invade.  He  then,  in  general  terms, 
"  gives  in  a  bulky  roll  of  necessary  articles  for  those  who  invade  them.  He 
**  hopes  to  frighten  and  deter  his  audience,  by  the  vast  expence,  which  he  shews 
*'  must  neressarily  he  incurred  on  this  occasion.  The  Athenians  must  provide 
*'  every  thing  themselves,  and  trust  for  nothing  to  the  care  and  fidelity  of  their 
**  Sicilian  allies.  The  public  welfare,  and  the  safety  of  all,  who  are  to  be  em- 
**  ployed  in  this  expedition,  demand  all  manner  of  previous  foresight  and  care." 

This  speech  had  a  different  effect  from  what  Nicias  designed.     Instead  of 
1    discouraging,  it  animated  his  countrymen  more  than  ever  for  execution.     Ac- 
cordingly, a  decree  was  soon  passed,  investing  him  and  his  collegues,  who  were 
Alcibiades  and  Lamachus,  with  full  power  to  provide  every  thing  needful  for 
the  service. 

All  hands  now  were  soon  at  work.  The  quotas  from  the  dependents  were  de- 
manded; the  fleet  was  equipped  and  manned;  the  levies  went  on  briskly, 
since  all  men  came  into  the  service  with  alacrity ;  every  thing  was  soon  ready 
for  the  expedition. 

At  this  juncture,  some  drunken  frolics,  in  which  Alcibiades  was  engaged, 
threw  Athens  into  consternation.  They  were  soon  construed  by  his  enemies 
into  a  plot  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  government.  Informers  came 
in,  and  he  was  directly  accused  of  being  a  party.  He  avowed  his  innocence,' 
insisted  on  an  immediate  trial,  which  he  was  sure  would  end  in  his  justifica- 
tion. The  plot,  which  in  fact  was  a  plot  against  Alcibiades,  was  not  yet  ripe 
enough  to  ruin  him  ;  and  therefore,  by  a  strange  preposterous  stroke  of  cun.- 
ning,  he  is  ordered  to  proceed  in  the  expedition,  and  take  his  trial  at  his 
return. 

Our  author  next  describes  the  departure  of  the  grand  armament  in  all  it» 
solemnity,  and  with  all  the  medley  of  hopes  and  fears  shewn  by  the  wlwle  peo- 
ple of  Athens  on  this  occasion.  He  lays  open  to  our  view  the  very  hearts  of 
the  spectators.  The  |)rime  flower  of  their  strength,  nay  Athens  itself  is  now 
sailing  out  of  the  Piraeus,  never  again  to  return.  They  make  Ihe  best  of  their 
way  to  Corey ra,  where  they  are  left  for  a  time,  that  we  may  be  made  privy 
to  the  consultations  and  defensive  measures  of  Sicily.  The  scene  is  now  re- 
moved to  Syracuse,  the  most  powerful  state  in  that  island,  inhabited  by  Gre- 
cians, and  if  indeed  inferior,  yet  second  at  this  time  to  no  other  state  in  Greece 
but  Athens  alone.  It  had  frequently  been  harassed  by  seditions,  had  offem 
been  plagued  with  tyrants,  but  was  at  present  under  a  democratic  constitution. 

Advice  had  been  received  there  of  the  intended  invasion.  The  people  are 
convened  about  it.     Harangues  are  made  j  aud  the  temper  of  maukiud,  when 
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party  is  ffermeBting,  justly  exemplified.  Some  are  incredulous ;  others  magis- 
terially pronounce  it  all  a  falsehowl.  At  lengtli  Hermocrates  r'lseth  up,  aud 
gives  them  his  own  sense  of  the  affair. 

He  assures  them,  "  his  country  is  eminently  endangered,  and  neither  incre- 
**  dulity  nor  ridi.^  ule  shall  awe  him  into  silence.  To  his  certain  knowledge  the 
*'  Athenians  are  already  at  sea,  fully  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  The  Syra- 
"  cusans  ought  to  believe  it,  and  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  Fear  will  unite 
**  all  Sicily  against  the  invaders.  Athens  will  only  reap  disgrace,  but  Syracuse 
*'  abundant  glory  on  this  occasion.  Large  armaments  are  seldom  successful ; 
"  they  moulder  away  for  want  of  supplies,  or  are  ruined  for  want  of  conduct. 
"They  should  tlierefore  prepare  for  gallant  resistance,  by  geltiug  every  thiu|^ 
•'  in  readiness  at  home,  and  strengthening  themselves  by  foreign  alliances. 
"  They  sliould  do  more  ;  they  should  at  once  put  out  to  sea,  and  diitpute  their 
*'  very  pissage  with  the  enemy.  A  defeat,  or  even  delay  thus  given  them, 
**  might  oblige  them  to  give  up  the  project.  He  supports  his  advice  by  many 
"  strong  and  judicious  arguments  ;  and  ends  with  warm  exhortations  to  his 
*'  coiuitrymen  to  be  lively  and  active,  by  no  means  to  despise  the  enemy  ex- 
•'  cept  in  action,  but  vigorously  aud  with  all  their  foresight  to  prepare  forre- 
*'  sistance,  since  their  enemies  are  undoubtedly  at  sea,  aud  only  not  arrived  on 
"  their  coasts." 

.Such  advice  was  now  given  to  the  people  of  Syracuse  by  Hermocrates. 
That  community,  it  is  evident,  was  full  of  cabal  and  faction,  since  this  worthy 
patriot  was  regarded  as  a  party-tool  and  a  public  incendiary.  Athenagoras, 
the  blustering  demagogue  who  replies,  treats  him  in  this  light.  His  virulence 
shews,  that  he  regarded  Hermocrates  as  one  who  wanted,  by  any  means  what- 
ever, to  force  himself  into  employment.  He  seems  more  alarmed  for  the 
lucrative  posts  of  the  state  than  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  He  throws  out 
a  deal  of  good-sense,  but  in  a  very  impertinent  and  scurrilous  manner.  Such 
are  the  persons,  who  study  popularity  more  than  duty,  and  sacrifice  all  their 
talents  to  ambition  or  private  lucre. 

He  affirms,  that  "  none  but  cowards  and  traitors  wish  fhe  Athenians  might 
*  not  invade  them,  and  so  infallibly  meet  their  destruction  :  but  the  whole 
*•  account  is  a  glaring  falsehood,  the  forgery  of  a  factious  cabal.  He  appeals 
"  to  his  audience  whether  it  carries  the  least  probabiiit)  with  it.  Athenians 
**  invade  them  !  The  Athenians  esteem  themselves  happy  they  are  not  in- 
"  vaded  by  the  Syracusaus.  Yet,  supposing  them  so  mad,  nothing  but  their 
••  own  disgrace  and  ruin  can  be  the  consequence.  But  it  is  all  a  fiction  j  a 
**  scheme  to  di^ihearten  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  seize  the  government  of 
"  the  state.  Some  men  have  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be  dabbling  in  such 
*•  vile  machinations.  But  let  them  not  hope  to  escape  detection.  The  intention 
**  is  plain  already,  and  ought  to  be  punished  like  open  treason.  He  then  ex- 
*•  horts  the  people  or  the  many  to  support  their  friends,  and  entirely  to  disarm 
^^  the  malice  of  their  domestic  foes ;  and  inveighs  severely  against  the  few,  or 
.•*  the  party  whom  he  supposeth  to  be  bent  on  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy 
*i  at  Syracuse." 

This  speech  of  Athenagoras  was  so  full  of  ill-timed  choler  and  party  animo- 
sity, that,  had  the  debate  proceeded,  dissensions  might  have. run  very  high  at 
a  season  w  hen  umnimity  was  so  needful  in  all  the  members  of  that  commu- 
nity. A  general  of  great  eminence  and  weight  thinks  it  high  time  to  inter- 
pose ;  who,  in  a  short  speech,  reprimands  Arthenagoras,  recals  the  jjeueral 
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altention  to  their  own  preservation  from  the  imminent  danger,  and  adjourns 
tlie  assembly. 

The  grand  fleet  of  Athens  is  now  putting  to  sea  from  Corcyra.  The  his- 
torian takes  a  review  of  the  whole,  and  gives  a  short  account  of  its  numbers 
and  strength.  They  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  they  are  refused  a  re- 
ception. Every  thing  yields  them  a  discouraging  and  gloomy  aspect.  TJiey 
goon  find  they  had  been  grossly  deluded  by  their  Sicilian  friends,  who  insti- 
gated them  chiefly  to  the  expedition.  The  trick  which  the  Egesteans  had  put 
on  their  ambassadors  is  particularly  recited.  The  commanders,  at  a  council  of 
war,  differ  highly  in  opinion,  and  at  last  come  to  no  sound  resolution.  They 
hover  about  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  parade  in  sight  of  Syracuse.  Alcibiades 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  Cataneans  to  join  with  and  receive  them,  but  a 
mere  accident  accomplishes  what  his  eloquence  could  not.  The  command  of 
Alcibiades  here  came  to  an  end.  One  of  the  State-vessels  arrives,  and  summons 
him  to  Athens,  to  take  his  trial  for  the  late  frolics  and  irregularities  committed 
there.  That  city,  ever  since  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  had  been  filled  with  con- 
fusion and  horror.  A  plot  there  was,  or  rather  it  was  determined  there  must 
be,  to  set  up  a  tyrant,  that  most  horrid  sound  to  Attic  ears.  Recollection  of 
the  dismal  things  they  had  heard  about  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae  increased 
their  fears,  and  drove  them  into  furious  and  desperate  proceedings.  Thucy- 
dides  here  digresseth  to  settle  some  facts  relating  to  that  set  of  tyrants,  and 
their  demolition;  particularly,  the  affair  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  one  of 
the  most  famous  incidents  in  the  annals  of  Athens.  He  differs  indeed  from 
most  other  writers,  and  the  moderns  have  not  thought  proper  to  rest  the  pouit 
upon  his  authority,  great  as  it  is;  or  though  no  man  ever  traced  out  facts,  or 
made  his  inquiries  with  more  sedateness  and  impartiality. 

But  to  return  to  Alcibiades :  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  command,  and  he 
seemed  quietly  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  state.  But,  determined  not,  to 
face  his  countrymen  in  their  present  mood  nor  to  hazard  a  trial,  he  gave  them 
who  were  sent  for  him  the  slip,  and  sheltered  himself  in  Peloponnesus.''  He 
became  instantly  a  most  violent  and  dangerous  enemy  to  his  country.  He  is 
gone  to  pave  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  Athens — of  Athens  which  he  loved  bet- 
ter than  any  thing,  except  the  parade  of  his  own  personal  importance,  and 
the  gratification  of  his  private  caprice. 

Nicias  and  Lamachus,  who  now  remained  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  by 
help  of  a  stratagem,  land  at  Syracuse  without  opposition,  and  seize  a  strong 
post  for  their  encampment.  The  Syracusans  determine  on  a  battle  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Both  sides  form  in  order.  Nicias  encourages  his  men  by  a  shorty 
but  spirited  and  forcible,  harangue.  Thucydides  paints  the  battle  with  the 
exactness,  perspicuitj%  and  ardour  of  Homer.  The  Athenians  had  the  better; 
yet  not  so  decisively,  as  to  think  proper  to  continue  in  their  post,  since  they 
re-embark,  and  sail  back  to  Catana. 

The  winter,  it  is  true,  was  approaching,  which  both  sides  spend  in  nego* 
ciations  for  the  acquisition  of  allies.  That  at  Camarina,  where  ambassadors 
from  both  the  warring  parties  are  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  an  audience, 
is  particularly  recited.  Hermocratcs,  in  behalf  of  Syracuse,  makes  the  first 
address.  "  It  is  masterly,  like  all  that  Hermocrates  performs.  It  is  designed 
*'  to  convince  the  Camarincans  how  insidious  and  how  vile  the  schemes  of  the 
«*  Athenians  had  pver  been,  and  still  continue  to  be.  He  arraigns  all  their 
*'  politic*,  and  all  their  conduct  since  the  Persian  invasion  ;  and  gives  that 
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**  artful  turn  to  his  remarks,  which  might  well  deter  others  from  entering  into 
"  any  connexion  of  alliance  with  them.  His  strokes  are  severe  and  cutting* 
"  He  makes  use  of  the  figures  which  give  force  and  energy  to  discourse.  No 
"  person  better  understood  the  common  welfare  of  Sicily  j^  and  no  persoD 
"  could  better  explain  it.  FJe  anfolds  the  political  scheme  at  present  in  agi- 
"  tation  ;  declares  the  cousequence  in  case  the  Athenians  prevail,  to  alarm  the 
••  concern  of  the  Camarineans  for  their  country,  and  further  to  alarm  their 
"  fears  for  themselves.  He  even  threatens  them  with  a  severe  revenge,  in  case 
*♦  the  Syracusans,  without  their  aid,  get  the  better  of  the  invaders."  In  short, 
if  the  Camarineans  had  been  good  Sicilians,  his  arguments  must  have 
prevailed. 

Euphemes,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  Alheiiian  embassy  on  this  occasion, 
makes  a  bold  and  spirited  defence  for  his  country.  "  He  at  once  briskly  al- 
"  tacks  Hermocrates  for  the  bitter  imputations  he  had  cast  upon  Athens.  He 
**  asserts  her  fair  reputation,  and  justifies  her  series  of  politics  ever  since  the 
"  invasion  of  Xerxes  Liberty  had  been  the  object  of  all  her  care  and  ail  her 
"conduct.  The  Athenians  had  guarded,  had  established  it  in  Greece,  and 
"  were  come  to  support  and  secure  it  in  Sicily.  He  throws  back  the  charge 
**  of  inslaving  projects  on  the  Syracusans,  who  now  are  eager  to  deprive  the 
**  rest  of  Sicily  of  their  best  defence,  by  raising  distaste  towards  the  Athe- 
**  nians.  He  spares  no  artifice,  omits  no  topic  that  is  likely  to  affect.  He 
"  proves  a  notable  advocate  for  his  Athens,  pompously  celebrates  her  passion 
"  and  her  care  for  libeity,  and  most  ingeniously  strives  to  conceal  her  pre- 
*'  sent  ambition  under  a  veil  of  most  gererous  and  disinterested  principles." 

The  issue  is,  that  th?  orators  have  just  counterpoised  one  another's  argu- 
ments, and  the  Camarineans  declare  a  neutrality. 

The  embassies  from  Syracuse  succeed  muc:h  better  in  Peloponnesus.  Tlie 
Corinthians  are  zealous  and  active  in  their  b«;half;  and  they  have  now  got  au 
advocate  to  rouse  up  and  inflame  the  phlegmatic  Spartans,  who  was  bom  to 
be  of  every  party,  and  to  be  the  best  support  of  whatever  party  he  by  times 
espoused.  It  is  the  exiled  Alcibiades  who  pleads  most  effectually  in  their  be- 
half  at  a  grand  consultation  at  Sparta.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  is  a  mastei)- 
piece.  **  He  insinuates  himself  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of  men  who  had 
"  feared  and  hated  him.  Whilst  he  is  making  his  own  personal  justification, 
"  he  praiseth  and  magnifieth  himself.  He  betrays  all  the  schemes  of  Athens, 
*'  discloseth  all  her  plan,  points  out  her  weak  and  ungruarded  parts,  directs 
"  towards  them  the  attack  of  her  foes,  and,  full  as  he  is  of  resentment  against, 
"  and  skilful  to  annoy  her,  she  totters  while  he  speaks."  Syracuse  and  Sparta 
are  now  to  grow  famous  by  the  debasement  of  this  mighty  and  imperial  re- 
public. Her  glory  hath  reached  its  summit  3  it  immediately  will  begin  to 
sink,  and  her  laurels  will  fade  away  apace. 

In  the  summer  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  this  war,  the  Athenians  stand 
away  from  Catana,  and  laud  by  night  at  Syracuse.  They  instantly  march, 
and  seize  Epipolrc,  a  strong  post  that  commanded  the  city.  The  Syracusans 
fight,  but  without  success,  to  beat  them  from  it.  The  siege  now  commenceth 
in  form.  It  is  clearly  represented  in  the  whole  of  its  progress,  in  all  its  forms. 
Every  skirmish  is  a  distinct  and  lively  picture.  In  one  of  them  old  Laniachus 
is  killed,  and  Niciis  of  course  left  singly  in  the  whole  command.  He  carries 
on  the  siege  with  vigour  and  success  for  a  short  space  of  time  ;  but  Gylippua 
from  Sparta,  and  the  Peloponnesian  aids,  are  now  only  not  arrived. 

C«r.  Hist.  Giac.  AV4y.  h 
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Book  VII.  "  If  you  would  read  truly  great  things,"  said  a  Spartan  to  An-, 
gustus  Caesar,  "read  the  Seventh  Book  of  Thucydides."  Thither  we  have 
now  brought  this  cursory  survey.  The  reader  of  it  will  undoubtedly  own, 
that  no  historian  ever  executed  so  closely,  so  strongly,  so  clearly  and  so  pa- 
thetically, as  Thucydides.  "  No  fleet  but  that  of  the  Athenians,"  it  is  the  ob- 
servation of  Cicero*,  "  was  ever  able  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The 
*'  fleet  was  only  able  to  achieve  it  by  the  mighty  force  and  number  of  three 
*'  hundred  ships.  But  here  first  was  the  power  of  Athens  defeated,  lessened, 
**  depressed.  In  this  harbour  the  fame,  the  empire,  the  glory  of  Athens  are 
"judged  to  have  suffered  a  total  wreck."  Schemes  projected  and  actions  con- 
ducted by  Hermocrates  and  Gylippus  the  Spartan,  prove  too  hard  for  Nicias, 
whose  phlegm  and  natural  diffidence  are  too  much  against  such  vigilance  and 
activity.  The  besieging  party  soon  becomes  as  it  were  the  besieged.  The 
letter  of  Nicias  to  the  people  of  Athens  represents  all  the  difficulties  to  which 
he  finds  himself  reduced.  No  man  ever  wrote  so  precisely  and  perspicuously 
about  military  affairs.  The  reader  of  it  wants  no  light,  no  dictionary  of  arts, 
or  an  adept  in  war  to  explain  the  terms ;  and  can  judge,  as  could  the  meanest 
citizen  of  Athens  to  whom  it  was  read,  what  was  proper  to  be  done.  Secure 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  iategrity,  he  neatly  reprimands  his  country- 
men for  the  great  foible  in  their  behaviour,  justifies  his  own  conduct,  and  begs 
to  be  recalled.  In  short,  Nicias  is  finely  characterized  by  his  own  pen  in  this 
epistle. 

The  Athenians  are  too  high-spirited  to  recal  their  troops,  and  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  Nicias  to  dismiss  him  from  the  command.  Though  Attica  was 
now  invaded  by  the  Peloponnesians,  and  a  fortress  raised  by  them  within  sight 
of  Athens  itself  for  their  lasting  annoyance,  they  send  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment to  Nicias,  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes.  They  empty  Athens 
of  the  residue  of  her  strength,  so  highly  wanted  for  domestic  support.  The 
Syracusans,  when  advised  of  this  reinforcement,  redouble  their  alacrity,  and 
hope  to  finish  the  war  before  it  could  arrive.  They  had  had  a  career  of  suc- 
cess against  Nicias,  had  just  beat  him  both  by  land  and  sea,  when  Demosthenes 
entered  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The  sight  caused  a  strange  alternative 
of  elevating  hope  and  dreadful  apprehensions  in  the  contending  parties.  The 
Syracusans  again  become  the  besieged  ;  and  Demosthenes  is  intent  to  put  an 
end  to  the  siege,  if  possible,  by  vigorous  and  daring  measures. 

His  attempt  to  re-take  Epipolse  is,  in  our  author's  description  of  it,  as  fine  a 
hight-piece  as  can  possibly  be  drawn,  and  no  pencil  could  express  it  stronger. 
The  moon  just  shines  bright  enough  to  shew  us  the  Athenians  gaining  the  as- 
cent, and  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  approaches  of  the  armies,  and  their  first 
struggles  with  one  another.  The  whole  soon  becomes  gloomy,  confusion,  and 
horrid  tumult.  What  a  medley  of  singing  their  pagans,  of  conflict,  of  flight,  of 
pursuit!  friends  and  countrymen  routing  one  another,  till  numbers  come 
tumbling  down  the  precipices,  and  perish  in  the  fall !  The  hope  of  the  Athe- 
nians is  blasted :  Syracuse  erects  her  trophies  fast. 

Demosthenes  is  now  convinced  the  most  prudent  step  they  could  take  is  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  Nicias  at  last  comi)Iics.  The  very  moment  they  are  going 
to  embark  their  troops,  the  moon  is  eclipsed.  Who  but  must  pity  the  weak- 
ness of  Nicias  at  so  daugerous  a  crisis  ?  who  but  be  sorry,  indeed,  tkat  so  good 
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dnd  amiable  a  man  should  stop  an  army  from  a  principle  of  superstition,  and 
detain  them  for  so  long  a  time  on  a  spot  of  ground,  where  nothing  but  ruin 
and  destruction  could  befal  ?  Men  so  dispirited  can  make  but  faint  opposition 
against  an  alwavs  high-minded  and  now  successful  enemy.  They  soon  lose 
another  battle,  and  the  decisive  engagement  is  fast  approaching. 

But  before  it  is  fought,  Thucydides,  animated  with  more  than  hbtoric 
spirit,  emulates  his  admired  Homer,  reviews  the  parties  concerned,  and  cata- 
logues the  troops  now  warring  against  and  in  defence  of  Syracuse.  This  cata- 
logue is  far  from  being  a  mere  muster-roll  of  names.  It  is  full  of  such  strokes 
as  must  imprint  many  useful  and  moral  reOertions  in  the  mind.  His  little  in- 
cidental sketches  represent  mankind  in  a  true  light,  as  Homer's  do  the  world 
of  nature.     Homer  paints  the  soil,  and  Thucydides  the  people. 

The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  now  barred  up  by  the  enemy.  The  Athenians 
must  6ght  their  vr&y  out ;  or,  bum  all  their  ships,  and  march  off  by  land. 
It  is  determined  to  attempt  the  former:  and  the  consequence  is  the  battle 
within  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  A  more  striking,  more  astonishing  battle- 
piece  was  never  exhibited ;  and  a  masterly  pencil,  though  none  but  a  masterly 
one,  might  exactly  delineate  it  from  this  description.  The  present  temper  of 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  is  strongly  marked  in  the  harangues  before  the 
engagement.  Nicias  then  said  all,  and  the  Athenians  in  action  did  their 
best ;  but  all  was  unavailing.  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it,  since  the  reader 
hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  his  eye  towards  it,  and  distinctly  view  it 
through  the  whole  of  its  process,  till  the  Syracusaus  sail  in  triumph  to  their 
city,  and  raise  the  most  glorious  of  all  their  trophies. 

The  wretched  perplexities  of  the  Athenians,  the  raising  of  the  siege,  the 
mournful  decampment,  the  good  heart  of  Nicias  sympathising  in  all  their  dis- 
tress, and  endeavouring  to  chear  a  little  their  desponding  minds,  their  labo- 
rious marches  whilst  the  enemy  is  harassing  them  both  in  front  and  in  rear, 
and  on  all  sides,  the  surrender  of  the  column  under  Demosthenes,  the  carnage 
in  the  river  Asinarus  of  the  troops  under  Nicias,  his  surrender  too,  the  butchery 
of  the  generals,  and  the  miseries  of  the  captivated  residue  of  once  so  flourishing 
and  galliuit  an  army, — these  are  the  several  incidents  of  the  book,  for  which 
an  attentive  reader  will  give  the  highest  commendation  to  the  historian,  when 
he  hath  read  them  through :  he  will  have  no  leisure  until  then  ta  think  of 
Thucydides. 

Book  VIII.  The  catastrophe  hath  now  taken  place  in  this  history,  and  the 
reader  is  assured  how  all  will  end.  The  wings  of  this  soaring  republic  of 
Athens  arc  now  clipped,  ne«er  to  reach  their  full  growth  again:  yet,  like  aa 
eagle  in  the  same  situation, she  will  stniggle  hard  along  time  (as  it  were),  with 
l)eak  and  talons,  and  would  yet  repulse  her  assailants,  djd  she  not  grow  sick 
at  heart.  Intestine  faction  will  assist  her  enemies  to  finish  her  ruin,  as  a  state 
imperial  and  commercial.  A  regular  deduction  of  such  incidents  as  these  is 
the  subject  of  the  Eighth  and  last  Book  of  Thucydides.  As  a  writer,  he  now 
performs  in  a  more  faint  and  less  engaging  manner,  compared  with  what 
hath  gone  before.  He  hath  but  drawn  his  lines,  but  just  sketched  his  pieces: 
but  the  drawings  and  sketches  will  still  manifest  the  master's  hand.  We  will 
give  them  a  cursory  view  :  the  reader  will  give  tliem  a  more  exact  and  de- 
liberate perusal. 

He  sets  out  in  his  usual  grave  and  solemn  manner,  to  describe  the  people  of 
Atheus,  dispirited  and  distressed  as  they  are  by  the  overthrow  ia  Sicily.    All 
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the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  human  nature  take  tlieir  train.  They  are  in- 
credulous; they  are  angry ;  they  are  convinced;  and  then,  they  despond;  they 
pluck  up  their  spirits  again,  and  are  resolved  to  stand  it  out,  nor  abandon  their 
own  preservation.  They  now  cast  their  thoughts  towards  every  resource,  and 
prepare  again  for  war  with  spirit  and  resolution.  All  the  rest  of  Greece  is 
ready  to  concur  with  the  victorious  party  ;  all  are  eagerly  running  in  to  share 
the  glory  and  the  spoil.  Their  own  dependents  are  meditating  revolts,  and  . 
some  make  them  at  once  without  pre-meditation.  The  J^acedaemonians,  amidst 
the  many  applications  made  to  tliem,  are  puzzled  which  of  the  revolting  States 
they  shall  first  countenance  and  assist,  Alribiades  is  busy  at  Sparta,  advising 
proper  measures,  and  guiding  their  counsels.  Even  the  Persian  monarch,  by 
his  lieutenants,  enters  into  league  ag:iinst  them;  and  some  of  their  finest  is- 
lands are  immediately  rent  asunder  from  subjection  to  the  Athenians. 

The  various  turns  of  the  war  at  Chios,  and  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  are  dis- 
tinctly but  concisely  related,  until  Alcibiades  appears  in  action,  and  exerts  his 
busy  and  intriguing  genius.  Suspected  at  length  and  hated  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, he  became  again  their  enemy,  and  turned  all  his  projects  on  accomplish- 
ing his  return  to  Athens,  and  saving  his  country  from  impending  ruin.  His  pa r- 
tizans,  in  the  fleet  and  troops  of  Athens  now  lying  at  Samos,  cabal  in  his  fa- 
vour. A  change  of  government  is  judged  a  necessary  measure  to  bring  about 
his  recalment.  It  is  the  scheme  of  Alcibiades  himself;  but  it  is  opposed,  and 
disconcerted  by  Phrynichus  ;  by  Phrynichus,  who  soon  after  turns  out  a 
■violent  enemy  to  the  democracy,  whilst  Alcibadcs  is  active  and  zealous  in 
its  support. 

None  but  our  author's  pen  could  have  so  clearly  unfolded  that  series  of  ca- 
ballings,  that  fluctuation  both  in  principle  and  conduct,  and  that  horrid  em- 
broilment of  the  leading  members  of  the  Athenian  State  amongst  themselves, 
which  brought  on  seditions  amongst  the  troops  al^road,  and  a  revolution  of 
government  in  the  city  of  Athens.  The  democracy  is  at  length  overturned  ; 
and  an  oligarchy,  consisting  of  four  hundred  persons,  erected  in  its  stead.  The 
Athenians  at  Samos,  where  the  project  was  first  laid,  declare  against  the  Athe- 
nians at  Athens.  Alcibiades  is  grown  again  a  hearty  republican ;  and  Thrasy- 
bulus  alone  manifests  throughout  a  sincere  love  and  regard  for  his  country. 
Parties  newly  formed  are  broke  again  into  divisions;  and  Athens  was  indebted 
to  nothing  but  the  indolence  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  she  did  not  fall  im- 
mediately into  their  hands,  through  the  violence  of  her  own  intestine  seditions. 
But  the  new  administration  proved  of  short  continuance;  the  democracy,  though 
on  a  model  somewhat  varied,  is  again  established;  and  Athens  thus  obtains 
a  respite. 

Full  of  matter  as  this  part  of  the  history  is,  Thucydides  hath  kept  his  narra- 
tion clear  and  unembarrassed.  But  then,  it  is  a  simple  unadorned  narration, 
and  never  received  the  finishing  hand.  There  are  scattered  occasionally 
throughout  it  some  short  accounts,  in  what  manner  the  principal  agents  delivered 
their  sentiments  at  important  junctures.  They  seem  to  have  been  memorials, 
laid  down  as  the  ground-work,  for  regular  and  full  orations.  The  reader  will 
be  sorry  the  author  was  hindered,  by  what  accidents  can  only  be  guessed,  from 
drawing  out  some  of  them  at  least  into  full  proportion ;  particularly  that  of  tlie 
deputation  from  the  army  at  Samos  to  Athens,  in  which  "  the  people  are  per- 
•'  suaded  to  part  with  their  darling  democracy;"  of  Thrasybulus  to  the  troops 
at  Samos,  when  they  mutiny  in  favour  of  the  democracy,  in  which,  "  he  must 
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*<  pathetically  have  expatiated  on  the  revolt  of  Athens  from  liberty  and  her 
*♦  choicest  patriots,  who  might  now  form  another  Athens  at  Sainos,  and  pre- 
•'  serve  her  empire,  though  they  had  lost  the  city  ;  that  of  Alcibiades  further, 
when  on  his  recalment  he  harairgues  the  army  at  Samos  which  recalled  him, 
where  "  he  deplores  the  malignity  of  his  fate,  magnifies  his  ability  yet  to 
*•  serve  his  country,  and  again  shines  in  the  character  of  an  able  statesman,  a 
**  subtle  politician,  and  a  zealous  patriot." 

Upon  the  whole.  One  poirit  more  must  be  particularly  distinguished  in 
honour  of  the  Athenians.  The  characters  of  them  and  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians are  strongly  contrnsted  through  the  whole  course  of  this  history,  and 
highly  to  the  credit  of  the  former.  Their  spirits  rise  with  difficulties,  and 
patriotism  starts  out  of  mutiny  and  factiou.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  indolent 
in  success,  and  shew  neither  alacrity  nor  address  in  promoting  that  cause  of 
liberty,  which  was  the  grand  pretext  of  engaging  in  this  destructive  war. 
They  seem  at  last  more  intent  on  pocketing  the  royal  subsidies,  than  doiu^ 
their  duty  as  leaders  and  champions  of  Greece.  They  have  not  yet  learned 
to  make  a  figure  at  sea.  The  last  view  we  have  of  them  is  at  the  battle  of 
Cynos-sema,  where  they  receive  a  signal  defeat  from  those  verj'  men  whose 
ruin  they  judged  was  well  uigh  compleated.  When  Athens  is  totally  to  be 
vanquished,  as  her  doom  is  fast  approaching,  she  must  aid  her  own  conqueron 
and  tyrants,  in  demolishing  her  own  trophies,  and  tramphng  under  foot  her 
liberties  and  rights.  Her  own  factions  will  help  to  accomplish,  what,  without 
them,  no  foreign  enemy  could  have  done.  Whatever  is  human  must  decay. 
The  best  constituted  state  in  the  world  may  be  undermined  by  its  own  meiu> 
bers,  when  they  could  not  be  conquered,  and  at  leugth  be  rendered  an  easy 
prey  to  foreign  powers.  May  GREAT  BRITAIN"  prove  an  exception  to  tUi* 
aiiiecting  but  ju;st  observation. 
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ThUCYCIDES,  an  Athenian,  hath  compiled  the  history  of  the 
war  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians,  as  managed 
by  each  of  the  contending  parties.  He  began  to  write  upon  its 
first  breaking  out,  from  an  expectation  that  it  would  prove  im- 
portant, and  the  most  deser\'ing  regard  of  any  that  had  ever  hap- 
pened. He  grounded  his  conjecture  on  the  earnestness  of  both 
the  flourishing  parties  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  for  it ; 
and  he  saw  that  all  the  rest  of  Gi^eece  was  engaged  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  some  joining  immediately,  and  others  intending  soon 
to  do  it ;  for  this  was  the  greatest  commotion  that  ever  happened 
amongst  the  Grecians,  since  in  it  some  Barbarians,  and  it  may  be 
said  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  were  concerned.  The  actions 
of  an  earlier  date,  and  those  still  more  ancient,  cannot  possibly, 
through  length  of  time,  be  adequately  known ;  yet,  from  all  the 
lights  which  a  research  into  the  remotest  time  aft'orded  me,  I  can- 
not think  they  were  of  any  great  importance,  either  in  regard  to 
the  wars  themselves,  or  any  other  considerations. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  region  now  known  by  the  name  of  Greece 
was  not  formerly  possessed  by  any  fixed  inhabitants,  but  was 
subject  to  frequent  transmigrations,  as  constantly  every  distinct 
people  easily  yielded  up  their  seats  to  the  violence  of  a  larger  su- 
pervening number.  For,  as  to  commerce  there  was  none,  and 
mutual  fear  prevented  intercourse  both  by  sea  and  land;  as  then 
the  only  view  of  culture  was  to  earn  a  penurious  subsistence,  and 
superfluous  wealth  was  a  thing  unknown,  as  planting  was  not 
their  employment,  it  being  uncertain  how  soon  an  invader  might 
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come  and  dislodge  them  from  their  unfortified  habitations,  and  as 
they  thought  they  might  every  where  find  their  daily  necessary 
support,  they  hesitated  but  little  about  shifting  their  seats ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  never  Nourished  in  the  greatness  of  their 
cities,  or  any  other  circumstance  of  power.  But  the  richest  tracts 
of  country  ever  were  more  particularly  liable  to  this  frequent 
change  of  inhabitants,  such  as  that  which  is  now  called  Thessaly, 
and  Boeotia,  and  Peloponnesus  mostly  except  Arcadia,  and  in  ge- 
neral eveiy  the  most  fertile  part  of  Greece.  For  the  natural 
wealth  of  their  soil  increasing  the  power  of  some  amongst  them, 
that  power  raised  civil  dissentions,  which  ended  in  their  ruin, 
and  at  the  same  time  exposed  them  more  to  foreign  attacks.  It 
was  only  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  that  preserved  Attica,  through 
the  longest  space  of  time,  quiet  and  undisturbed,  in  one  uninter- 
rupted series  of  possessors.  One,  and  not  the  least  convincing 
proof  of  this  is,  that  other  parts  of  Greece,  because  of  the  fluctu- 
ating condition  of  the  inhabitants,  could  by  no  means  in  their 
gi'owth  keep  pace  with  Attica.  The  most  powerful  of  those, 
wlio  were  driven  from  the  other  parts  of  Greece  by  war  or  se- 
aition,  betook  themselves  to  the  Athenians  for  secure  refuge,  and 
as  they  obtained  the  privileges  of  citizens*,  have  constantly,  from 
remotest  time,  continued  to  enlarge  that  city  with  fresh  accessions 
of  inhabitants,  insomuch  that  at  last,  Attica  being  insufficient  to 
support  the  number,  they  sent  over  colonies  into  Ionia. 

There  is  another,  and  to  me  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  the  ancients.  Before  the  affairs  of  Troy,  it  doth  not 
appear  that  Greece  (or  Hellas)  was  ever  united  in  one  common 
undertaking ;  nor  had  the  whole  country  that  one  general  appel- 
lation :  nor  indeed  did  the  siame  subsist  at  all  before  the  time  of 
Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion  ;  the  several  nations  taking  their  dis- 
tinguishing names  from  their  ownselves,  and  Pelasgicum  being 
that  of  the  greatest  tract.  But  when  Hellen  and  his  sons  had  ac- 
quired power  in  Pthiotis,  and  led  out  their  dependants  by  way  of 
aid  to  other  cities,  conversation  made  the  use  of  this  name  become 
much  more  frequent  among  the  several  people,  though  it  was 

•  They  were  admitted  to  the  same  privileges,  with  free-born  native  Atheni- 
ans. But  this  was  practised  only  in  the  iiifaiKfy  and  early  growth  of  that  state. 
It  was  afterwards  an  honour  very  seldom  and  with  difficulty  jijranted.  Those 
who  came  from  other  places  to  settle  at  Athens  are  distinp;uished  from  citizens, 
by  the  name  of  sojourners,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  and  cohabited 
with  them.  They  performed  several  duties  as  subjects  to  the  state  which 
gave  them  protection,  but  never  became  Atlienians,  or  citizens  of  Athens,  in 
theemphatical  sense  of  the  terms.  The  English  reader  will  please  to  remem- 
ber this,  as  the  distinction  often  occurs  in  the  sequel  of  our  history. 
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long  before  it  so  prevailed  as  to  become  the  general  appellation 
of  them  all.  For  this  Homer  is  my  principal  authorit)%  who, 
though  bom  a  long  time  after  the  Trojan  war,  hath  no  where 
mentioned  them  all  in  this  general  stile,  but  hath  appropriated 
it  to  those  who  came  with  Achilles  from  Pthiotis,  and  were  the 
first  that  bore  this  name  of  Grecians  (or  Hellenes).  In  his  poems 
Danaans  and  Argives  and  Achaeans  are  their  distinguishing  titles. 
Nor  hath  he  farther  once  mentioned  the  Barbarians,  for  this  plain 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  because  Grecians  were  not  yet  distinguished 
by  this  one  comprehensive  name  in  contra-distinction  to  that 
other.  These  Grecians,  therefore,  whatever,  whether  so  apart  in 
their  different  cities,  or  united  by  mutual  converse,  or  at  length 
comprehended  in  one  general  name,  for  want  of  strength  and  cor- 
respondence, never  acted  together  in  joint  confederacy  before  the 
war  of  Troy:  nor  was  it  till  the  use  of  the  sea  had  opened  free 
communication  amongst  them  that  they  engaged  together  in  that 
expedition. 

For  Minos  is  the  earliest  person  whom  we  know  from  tradition 
to  have  been  master  of  a  navy,  and  to  have  been  chiefly  lord  of 
the  sea  which  is  called  the  Grecian.  To  him  were  the  isles  of  the 
Cyclades  subject;  nay,  most  of  them  he  planted  himself  with  colo* 
nies,  having  expelled  the  Carlans,  and  substituted  his  own  sons 
in  their  different  commands.  And  then  of  course  he  exerted  his 
utmost  power  to  clear  that  sea  of  pirates,  for  the  more  secure 
conveyance  of  his  own  tributes. 

The  Grecians  formerly,  as  well  as  those  Barbarians  who, 
though  seated  on  the  continent,  lived  upon  the  coast,  and  all  the 
islanders,  when  once  they  had  learned  the  method  of  passing  to 
and  fro  in  their  vessels,  soon  took  up  the  business  of  piracy  un- 
der the  command  of  persons  of  the  greatest  ability  amongst  them, 
for  the  sake  of  enriching  such  adventurers  and  subsisting  their 
poor.  They  landed,  and  plundered  by  surprise  unfortified  places 
and  scattered  villages,  and  from  hence  they  principally  gained  a 
subsistence.  This  was  by  no  means  at  that  time  an  employment 
of  reproach,  but  rather  an  instrument  of  glory.  Some  people  of 
the  continent  are  even  to  this  day  a  proof  of  this,  who  still  attri- 
bute honour  to  such  exploits  if  *  genteely  performed :  so  also  are 
the  ancient  poets,  in  whom  those  that  sail  along  the  coasts  are 
every  where  equally  accosted  with  this  question.  Whether  they 
are  pirates  ?  as  if  neither  they  to  whom  the  question  was  put 

*  "  With  due  respect,  with  humanity,"  as  the  scholiast  explains  it.     For 
then  they  never  made  booty  of,  or  carried  away  b\  stealth  the  labouriti)^  cattle: 
they  never  made  their  attacks  by  night,  nor  couiinitled  any  murder. 
Cor.  Hist.  Grec,  No.  4P.  B 
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would  disown  the  employment,  nor  they  who  are  desirous  to  be 
informed  would  reproach  them  with  it.  The  people  of  the  con- 
tinent also  exercised  robberies  upon  one  another ;  and  to  this  very 
day  many  people  of  Greece  are  supported  by  the  same  practices ; 
for  instance,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and^tolians,  and  Acarnanians, 
and  their  neighbours  on  the  continent ;  and  the  custom  of  wearing 
their  weapons,  introduced  by  this  old  life  of  rapine,  is  still  re- 
tained amongst  them. 

The  custom  of  wearing  weapons  once  prevailed  all  over  Greece, 
as  their  houses  had  no  manner  of  defence,  as  travelling  was  full 
of  hazard,  and  their  whole  lives  were  passed  in  armour,  like  Bar- 
barians. A  proof  of  this  is  the  continuance  still  in  some  parts  of 
Greece  of  those  manners,  which  were  once  with  uniformity  gene- 
ral to  all.  The  Athenians  were  the  first  who  discontinued  the 
custom  of  wearing  their  swords,  and  who  passed  from  the  disso- 
lute life  into  more  polite  and  elegant  manners.  And  it  is  not  a 
long  time  since  those  amongst  the  rich,  who  were  advanced  in 
years  and  studied  their  ease,  left  off  wearing  their  linen  garments 
and  fastening  the  hair  of  their  head  behind  with  grasshoppers  *  of 
gold ;  though  the  aged  amongst  the  lonians  have  constantly  per- 
severed in  the  use  of  these  ornaments  as  marks  of  their  affniity. 
That  modest  uniformity  of  dress,  which  is  still  in  vogue,  was 
first  introduced  by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  amongst  whom  in  other 
points  also  there  was  the  greatest  equality  of  dress  and  diet  ob- 
served, both  in  the  highest  and  the  meanest  ranks.  They  also 
were  the  first  who  performed  their  exercises  naked,  stripping 
themselves  in  public,  and  anointing  with  oil  before  they  entered 
the  lists ;  though,  before,  the  custom  had  prevailed  at  the  Olym- 
pic games  for  the  champions  to  wear  scarfs  about  their  loins;  and 
it  is  only  a  few  years  since  these  were  quite  disused  f.  But  even 
yet,  amongst  some  Barbarians,  more  especially  those  of  Asia, 
where  the  matches  of  boxing  and  wrestling  are  in  repute,  the 
combatants  engage  with  scarfs  round  their  loins.  Many  other 
arguments  might  with  ease  be  alledged  to  prove  that  ancient 
Greece  had  forms  and  modes  of  living  quite  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  Barbarian  world. 

As  for  cities,  so  many  as  are  of  a  later  foundation,  and  better 
placed  for  the  increase  of  wealth,  since  the  improvement  of  naval 

*  To  intimate  their  b<;iiij;-  the  original  possessors  and  pure  natives  of  the  soil, 
as  much  as  the  wry  j^nisslioppers,  which  they  supposed  to  be  a  natural  and 
spontaneous  production  of  the  earth.  They  regarded  themselves  as  cotetupd- 
Tary  with  the  insects. 

t  See  Mr.  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  50> 
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skill ;  all  these  have  been  built  on  the  sea  shore,  and  walletl  about, 
and  are  situated  upon  necks  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  for 
the  sake  of  traffic  and  greater  security  from  the  insults  of  neigh- 
bouring people.  But  those  of  an  earlier  date,  having  been  more 
subject  to  piratical  depredations,  are  situated  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea,  not  only  on  islands  but  also  upon  the  main.  For 
even  those  who  lived  upon  the  coast,  though  inexpert  at  sea, 
were  used  to  make  excursions  up  into  the  country  for  the  sake  of 
plunder :  and  such  inland  settlements  are  discernible  to  this 
very  day. 

But  the  people  of  the  islands,  that  is  the  Carians  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians, were  by  much  the  most  expert  at  these  piratical  adven- 
tures: for  by  them  the  greatest  part  of  the  isles  was  inhabited. 
This  is  proved  from  the  expiation  solemnized  at  Delos  in  the 
course  of  this  war;  on  which  occasion  all  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead  in  that  island  being  broke  open,  more  than  half  of  the  num- 
ber appeared  to  be  Carians,  known  to  be  such  from  the  weapons 
found  in  their  graves,  and  a  particularity  of  interment  *  still  used 
amongst  them.  It  was  not  till  after  the  equipment  of  fleets  by 
Minos,  that  a  communication  was  opened  at  sea.  For  by  him  the 
mischievous  banditti  was  ejected  from  the  islands,  and  many  co- 
lonies of  his  own  planted  there  in  their  stead.  And  from  this 
period  it  was  that  the  maritime  people,  grown  more  intent  on  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  became  also  more  fond  of  settled  habita- 
tions :  and  such  of  them  as  then  surpassed  in  wealth  strengthened 
their  settlements  by  walling  them  about  And  this  their  passion 
for  gain  continuing  to  increase,  the  poorer  hired  out  their  8er%'ice8 
to  those  who  had  affluence;  and  the  great,  who  had  all  needful 
supplies  at  hand,  reduced  less  powerful  cities  into  their  own  sub- 
jection. And  their  power  by  these  methods  gradually  advancing, 
they  were  enabled  in  process  of  time  to  undertake  the  Trojan 
expedition.  ^ 

It  is  farther  my  opinion,  that  the  assemblage  of  that  armament 
by  Agamemnon  was  not  owing  so  much  to  the  attendance  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen  in  pursuance  of  the  oaths  they  had  sworn  to 
Tyndarus,  as  to  his  own  superior  power.  It  is  related  by  those 
who  received  from  their  ancestors  the  most  certain  memorials  of 

•  Tlie  Carians  first  invented  Ihe^  boss  of  shields  and  the  crest  of  helmets.  In 
remembrance  of  this,  a  small  shield  and  a  crest  were  ahvays  buried  with  them. 
By  this  means  were  the  Carians  known.  The  Phoenicians  were  distinguished 
by  the  manner  of  their  interment.  For,  whereas  other  nations  laid  the  faces  of 
tlieir  dead  towards  the  east,  the  Phoenicians  reversed  the  posture,  and  laid  them 
to  the  west.    Scholiatt. 
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the  Peloponnesian  affairs,  that  Pelops,  Arriving  there  from  Asia 
with  abundance  of  wealth,  soon  gained  so  great  an  influence  over 
those  needy  people,  that,  though  a  foreigner,  he  had  the  honour 
to  have  the  country  called  after  his  own  name ;  and  that  the  power 
thus  gaijied  by  him  was  successively  enlarged  by  his  posterity. 
Eurystheus  indeed,  whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Atreus, 
perished  in  Attica  by  means  of  the  Heraclidae ;  and  Eurystheus, 
when  he  departed  on  that  expedition,  left  the  government  of  My- 
cenifi  and  his  kingdom,  because  of  his  affinity,  in  the  care  of 
Atreus  who  then  resided  with  him,  having  fled  from  his  father 
upon  the  murder  of  Chrysippus.  When  therefore  the  return  of 
Eurystheus  was  prevented  by  death,  and  the  Myceneans  from  a 
dread  of  the  Heraclidae  were  well  inclined  to  Atreus,  as  a  person 
of  great  abilities  and  deep  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  he  easily 
obtained  the  kindgdom  of  Mycenae  and  all  the  territories  which 
had  belonged  to  Eurystheus ;  and  from  hence  the  family  of  Pelops 
quite  overpowered  the  family  of  Perseus,  To  these  enlargements 
of  power  Agamemnon  succeeding,  and  being  also  superior  to  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  in  naval  strength,  he  was  enabled,  in  my 
opinion,  to  form  that  expedition  more  from  awe  than  favour. 
It  is  plain  that  he  equipped  out  the  largest  number  of  ships  him- 
self, besides  those  he  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  Homer  is  my  wit- 
ness here,  if  his  testimony  have  any  force ;  who  hath  farther,  at 
the  delivery  of  the  sceptre,  Stiled  him, 

**  Of  many  isles,  and  of  ail  Argos  king." 

And  a  king  who  lived  upon  the  continent  could  not  possibly  be 
lord  of  islands,  except  such  as  were  adjacent,  the  number  of 
which  must  needs  be  small,  unless  he  had  a  competent  strength  at 
sea :  but,  from  this  armament  we  have  good  light  afforded  to 
1/  guess  at  the  preceding. 

What  though  Mycenae  was  a  small  city,  or  though  any  place  at 
that  time  remarkable  appear  at  present  inconsiderable  to  us ;  yet 
no  one  ought  on  these  motives  prematurely  to  imagine  that  arma- 
ment to  have  been  less  considerable  than  it  is  described  by  the 
poets  and  reported  by  tradition.  Supposing  the  city  of  Lacedae- 
mon  to  be  now  in  a  ruinated  condition,  nothing  left  but  the 
temples  and  the  pavements  of  the  mass,  I  fancy,  in  process  of 
time,  posterity  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  believe  that  their 
power  had  ever  been  proportioned  to  their  glory.  Of  the  five  *  divi- 
sions of  Peloponnesus  they  are  actually  possessed  of  two,  have  the 

•  These  were  Lacoriia,  Arcadia,  Argolica,  Mrssenia,  and  Elis.     The  Lacf  ■ 
demonians  were  possessed  of  Lacouia  and  Mcssciiia.    Scholiast. 
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command  of  the  whole,  and  of  many  confederate  states  without ; 
yet  as  the  city  is  neither  closely  built,  as  the  temples  and  public 
edifices  are  by  no  means  sumptuous,  and  the  houses  detached 
from  one  another  after  the  old  mode  of  Greece,  it  would  suffer 
disparagement  from  such  a  view.  If  we  farther  suppose  the 
Athenians  in  the  same  reverse  of  fortune,  from  the  view  the  city 
then  would  afford,  it  might  be  guessed  that  once  it  had  double 
the  strength  which  it  really  hath.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
incredulous,  nor  so  much  to  regard  the  appearance  of  cities  as 
their  power ;  and  of  course,  to  conclude  the  armament  against 
Troy  to  have  been  greater  than  ever  was  known  before,  but  in- 
ferior to  those  of  our  age.  And  whatever  credit  be  given  to  the 
poetr}^  of  Homer  in  this  respect,  who  no  doubt  as  a  poet  hath  set 
it  off  with  all  possible  enlargement,  yet  even  according  to  his  ac- 
count it  appeareth  inferior :  for  he  hath  made  it  to  consist  of 
twelve  hundred  ships ;  those  of  the  Boeotians  canying  each  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  those  of  Philoctetes  fifty;  pointing  out, 
as  I  imagine,  the  largest  and  the  smallest  rates ;  for  of  the  rate  of 
other  ships  he  hath  not  made  the  least  mention  in  Jiis  catalogue, 
though  he  hath  expressly  informed  us,  that  every  person  of  the 
crews  belonging  to  the  ships  of  Philoctetes  were  both  mariners 
and  soldiers,  since  he  hath  made  all  who  plyed  at  the  oar  to  be 
expert  at  the  bow.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  ships  carried  su- 
pernumeraries, excepting  kings  or  pei-sons  in  command,  especially 
as  their  point  was  a  mere  transportation  with  all  the  necessary 
habiliments  of  war,  and  as  their  ships  were  not  decked,  but  built 
entirely  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  piratical  cruizers.  If  therefore  a 
mean  be  taken  between  the  largest  and  smallest  rates,  the  num- 
ber of  the  whole  will  turn  out  *  of  small  account  for  quotas  sent 
in  general  from  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  reason  of  this  was  not 
so  much  a  scarcity  of  men  as  want  of  money.  They  adjusted  the 
number  of  men  to  the  slender  store  of  provisions  they  already  had, 
and  the  probability  of  procuring  a  competent  subsistence  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  On  their  first  landing  they  got  the  better  in 
fight ;  the  proof  is,  that  they  could  not  otherwise  have  fortified 
their  camp  with  a  wall.  Neither  doth  it  appear  that  they  exerted 
all  their  strength  at  once,  numbers  being  detached  for  supplies  of 
provisions,  to  till  the  Chersonesus,  and  to  forage  at  large.  Thus 
divided  as  they  were,  the  Trojans  were  better  able  to  make  a  ten 

*  Thucydides  makes  it  of  small  account,  in  regard  to  the  war  which  is  his 
subject.  But  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  expedition  against  Troy  was 
302,000,   For  the  mean  between  liO  and  50  is  85,  and  85  X  by  1200=  109000, 
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years'  resistance,  being  equal  in  force  to  those  who  were  at  any 
time  left  to  carry  on  the  siege.  For  had  the  stores  of  provision  at 
the  first  landing  been  ample  enough  fbr  the  whole  number  of  men 
they  brought,  and  had  they  been  able  to  prosecute  the  war  free 
from  the  avocations  of  foraging  and  tillage,  their  superiority  in 
the  field  must  have  given  them  an  easy  and  expeditious  conquest. 
But  in  fact  they  did  not  ply  the  work  with  all  their  number,  but 
only  with  a  part  constantly  reserved  for  the  purpose.  Had  they 
formed  the  siege  with  their  whole  force,  in  less  time  and  with  less 
difficulty  they  must  have  taken  Troy.  Through  want  of  money 
it  was  that  expeditions  prior  to  this,  and  even  this,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  that  ever  happened,  are  plainly  found  to  have  been 
less  in  reality  than  they  are  in  fame  or  current  estimation  at 
present  through  poetical  assistance. 

Nor  did  the  prosperous  event  of  the  Trojan  expedition  put  an 
end  to  the  unsettled  and  fluctuating  state  of  Greece,  or  secure  that 
tranquility  so  necessary  to  advancement.  The  return  of  the  Gre- 
cians from  Ilium,  after  so  long  an  absence,  gave  rise  to  many  inno- 
vations. Seditions  were  excited  in  almost  every  city;  and  those 
who  were  forced  to  withdraw,  built  cities  for  themselves  in  other 
places.  The  present  Boeotians,  for  instance,  being  driven  out  of 
Arne  by  the  Thessalians,  sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
planted  themselves  in  the  country  now  called  BoEotia,  though  be- 
fore that  time  Cadmeis :  but  a  body  of  them  had  already  seated 
themselves  there,  of  whom  were  those  who  went  in  the  exj>edition 
against  Troy :  and  eighty  years  after  it,  the  Dorians,  with  the 
Heraclidge,  took  possession  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  not  without 
much  ado  and  length  of  time,  that  Greece,  quiet  and  settled  at 
home,  had  opportunity  to  send  colonies  abroad.  Then  the  Athe- 
nians planted  Ionia  and  most  of  the  islands ;  the  Peloponnesians 
the  greatest  part  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  even  some  colonies  in  the 
different  tracts  of  Greece.  But  all  these  transactions  are  of  a  later 
date  than  the  Trojan  war. 

But  when  once  the  state  of  Greece  was  grown  more  robust,  and 
increase  of  wealth  became  their  study  more  than  ever  before,  as 
the  public  revenues  grew  apace,  in  many  places  tyrannies  started 
up  :  for  before  this,  kingdoms  were  hereditary,  and  with  limited 
authority.  Now  Greece  throughout  was  employed  in  building 
navies,  and  became  addicted  to  naval  affairs  with  unusupl  applica- 
tion. The  Corinthians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first,  who,  by 
varying  the  make  of  their  ships,  brought  them  to  that  model 
which  is  now  in  use,  and  Corinth  to  be  the  first  place  of  Greece 
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where  triremes*  were  built.     It   is  a  known  fact,  that  Ami- 
nocles,  a  ship-carpenter  from  Corinth,  built  four  ships  for  the  Sa- 
mians  :  now,  from  the  arrival  of  Aminocles  at  Samos  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  which  is  now  my  subject,  there  passed  at  most 
but  three  ^hundred  years.     The  oldest  sea-fight  we  know  any 
thing  of,  was  that  of  the  Corinthians  against  the  Corcyreans  :  but 
the  distance  between  that  and  the  same  period  is  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  sixty.     For  the  city  of  the  Corinthians,  being 
seated  on  the  Isthmus,  hath  ever  been  a  place  of  trade,  as  formerly 
the  Gi-ecians,  both  within  and  without  Peloponnesus,  more  ac- 
customed to  land  than  sea,  could  have  no  trafiic  with  one  an- 
other without  passing  through  their  territor\\     They  wei-e  also 
remarkable  for  wealth,  as  clearly  appeareth  from  the  ancient  poets, 
who  have  given  that  city  the  epithet  of  rich.    And,  when  once 
navigation  was  practised  in  Greece,  they  lost  no  time  in  their  own 
equipments ;  they  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates,  and,  opening  their 
town  as  a  public  mart,  both  by  land  and  sea,  made  Corinth  power- 
ful by  the  increase  of  its  revenue.     The  loniaus  had   no  naval 
force  till  a  long  time  after  this,  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,   first  king 
of  the  Peisians,  and  his  sou  Cambyses ;   and,  waging  war  with 
Cyms,  they  were  for  a  time  masters  of  the  sea  which  lieth  upon 
their  own  coasts.     Polycrates  also,  who  was  tyrant  of  Samos,  in 
the  reign  of  Cambyses,  having  a  powerful  navy,  subdued  many  of 
the  islands,  and  among  the  rest  Rhenea,  which,  as  soon  as  con- 
quered, he  consecrated  to  Delian  Apollo.     The  Phoceans  also, 
when  planting  their  colony  at  Marseilles,  had  a  successful  en- 
gagement at  sea  against  the  Carthaginians. 

These  were  the  most  remarkable  equipments  of  a  naval  force ; 
and  these,  though  beyond  contest  many  generations  later  than  the 
war  of  Troy,  had  a  very  small  number  of  triremes,  but  consisted 
chiefly  of  vessels  of  fifty  oars,  and  barges  of  the  more  ancient 
model.  And  it  was  but  a  little  while  before  the  Median  war  and 
the  death  of  Darius  who  succeeded  Cambyses  in  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  and  the  Corcyreans  became 
masters  of  any  considerable  number  of  triremes.  For  these  last 
were.the  only  instances  of  a  naval  strength  in  Greece,  before  the 
invasion  of  it  by  Xerxes,  that  deserve  particular  mention.     The 

•  The  triremes  were  the  ships  of  war,  of  the  galley  kind,  and  take  their 
name  from  the  three  banks  of  oars  with  which  they  were  furnished.  They 
were  aUo masted  and  carried  sails  ;  but  they  generally  lowered  the  sails  when 
they  came  to  -iction,  and  relied  chiefly  on  their  oars,  that  they  might  be  more 
able  to  tack  about,  or  to  run  down  upon  the  enemy  with  more  force  and  steadi- 
ness.    S>€e  Potter's  Arcbaeologia,  vol.  ii.  c.  14, 
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vessels  of  the  JEginetae,  and  some  others,  were  few  in  number, 
and  most  of  them  but  fifty  oars.  It  was  not  till  later  times,  when 
the  Athenians  had  war  with  the  Mg'met-js,  and  also  expected  the 
approach  of  Xerxes,  that  at  the  persuasion  of  Themistocles  they 
built  those  ships  with  which  they  fought  successfully  against  the 
Barbarians ;  and  even  these  were  not  yet  completely  decked  over. 

Such  therefore  were  the  navies  of  Greece,  both  of  an  earlier 
and  later  date.  And  the  states  to  which  they  belonged  gained  by 
them  considerable  strength,  through  an  increase  of  their  revenue 
and  the  enlargement  of  their  dominions.  Embarkations  grown 
more  frequent,  especially  to  those  who  were  pent  up  in  a  narrow 
soil,  occasioned  the  reduction  of  the  isles  ;  but  for  a  land  war, 
and  in.  consequence  of  that,  an  accession  of  power,  none  such 
was  at  that  time  known.  All  conflicts  of  that  sort,  which  ever 
happened,  were  disputes  of  boundaries  between  contiguous  states. 
The  Grecians  had  not  yet  launched  forth  into  distant  expeditions, 
nor  aimed  ambitiously  at  foreign  conquests.  There  were  no  de- 
pendent cities,  which  furnished  quotas  at  the  will  of  others  who 
gave  them  law  ;  nor  did  those  who  were  upon  equality  concur  in 
any  joint  undertaking ;  each  petty  state  took  up  arms  occasionally 
in  its  own  defence  against  the  incroachments  of  its  neighbours. 
At  most,  the  greatest  division  of  Greece  that  ever  happened  was 
in  the  old  rupture  between  the  Chalcideans  and  Eretrians,  when 
leagues  were  formed  in  favour  of  both. 

By  these  means  was  the  growth  of  many  states  prevented,  and 
that  of  the  lonians  by  a  different  cause — the  great  and  surprising 
growth  of  the  Persian  power.  For  Cyrus,  after  he  had  completed 
the  conquest  of  CrcBSus,  and  all  the  country  which  lieth  between 
the  river  Halys  and  the  sea,  invaded  them,  and  inslaved  their 
towns  upon  the  continent :  and  Darius  aftei-wards,  victorious  by 
the  strength  of  a  Phoenician  fleet,  did  the  same  by  the  islands. 

As  for  those  tyrants,  who  had  any  where  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  Grecian  cities, — their  whole  application  being  con- 
fined to  their  own  private  concerns,  to  the  guard  of  their  persons 
or  aggrandizement  of  their  families — they  resided  in  theiv  own 
cities  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  their  own  security.  Nofthng 
worthy  of  remembrance  was  achieved  by  them,  unless  we  take 
into  account  the  frequent  broils  between  them  and  their  neigh- 
bours. Not  but  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  had  advanced  their 
power  to  a  great  height;  but  Greece  in  general  was  thus  withheld 
for  a  long  course  of  time  from  performing  any  remarkable  ex- 
ploit, by  the  strength  of  her  united,  or  the  adventurous  eftbrts  of 
her  separate  states. 
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But  after  that  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  all  the  tyrants  of  other 
parts  of  Greece,  generally  and  of  old  subject  to  these  violent  in- 
croachments,  notwithstanding  their  number  and  the  fresh  vigour 
of  the  last,  were  all  (except  those  of  Sicily)  demolished  by  the 
Lacedaemonians : — For  LacediKmon,  ever  since  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dorians,  in  whose  possession  it  still  continueth, 
though  harassed  with  seditions  the  longest  of  any  place  we 
know,  yet  hath  ever  been  happy  in  a  well-regulated  government, 
and  hath  always  been  exempt  from  tyrants :  for,  reckoning  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  present  war,  it  is  somewhat  more  than  four  hun-» 
dred  years  that  the  Lacedaemonians  have  enjoyed  the  same  polity : 
On  this  basis  was  their  power  at  home  founded,  and  this  enabled 
them  to  exert  it  in  regulating  other  states. — But,  after  that  the  ty- 
rants were  by  them  extirpated  from  Greece,  not  many  years  inter- 
vened before  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  by  the  Medes 
against  the  Athenians  :  and  in  the  tenth  year  after  that,  the  Bar- 
barian (Xerxes)  again  with  a  vast  armament  invaded  Greece,  in 
order  to  inslave  it  Hanging  then  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  on  account  of  their  pre-eminent  power,  took  the 
command  of  all  the  Greeks  combined  together  in  their  own  de- 
fence ;  whilst  the  Athenians,  on  the  approach  of  the  INIedes,  hav- 
ing determined  to  abandon  their  city  and  laid  in  their  necessary 
stores,  went  on  board  their  ships,  and  made  head  against  him  by 
sea.  Having  thus  by  their  common  efforts  repulsed  the  Barbarian, 
the  Grecians,  not  only  those  who  revolted  from  the  king,  but  those 
also  who  had  combined  together  against  him,  were  soon  after 
divided  among  themselves,  siding  either  in  the  Athenian,  or  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  league  :  for  the  mastery  appeared  plainly  to  be 
in  their  hands,  since  these  were  the  most  powerful  by  land,  and 
those  by  sea.  The  agreement  between  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians was  but  of  short  continuance  ;  variance  ensued  ;  and 
they  entered  the  lists  of  war  one  against  another,  each  with  the 
additional  strength  of  their  own  respective  allies :  and  hence,  if 
any  other  Grecians  quarrelled,  they  went  over  in  parties  to  these 
as  their  principals.  Insomuch  that  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Medes  quite  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  one  while 
striking  up  truces,  another  while  at  open  war  either  with  one  an- 
other or  the  confederates  revolting  from  either  league,  they  had 
provided  themselves  with  all  military  stores,  and  much  improved 
their  skill  by  constant  practice  exercised  in  dangers. 

As  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  gave  law  to  their  confederates 
without  the  heavy  imposition  of  tributes.  Their  study  was  only 
to  keep  them  well-affected  to  themselves,  by   introducing  the 

Cor,  Hist.  Grcec.  No.  -ip.  C 
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oligarchy  among  them.  But  the  Athenians  lorded  it  over  theirs, 
having  got  in  course  of  time  the  ships  of  all  those:  who  might  op* 
pose  them  into  tljeir  own  hands,  excepting  the  Chians  and  the 
Lesbians,  and  imposed  on  them  a  certain  payment  of  tribute. 
And  their  own  particular  preparations  for  the  present  war  were 
more  ample  than  former  times  had  known,  even  during  the  great- 
est vigour  of  their  state,  and  the  most  perfect  harmony  between 
them  and  their  allies. 

Such  are  the  discoveries  I  have  made  concerning  the  ancient 
state  of  Greece ;  which,  though  drawn  from  a  regular  series  of 
proofs,  will  not  easily  be  credited  :  for  it  is  the  custom  of  man- 
kind, nay  even  where  their  own  country  is  concerned,  to  ac- 
quiesce with  ready  credulity  in  the  traditions  of  former  ages, 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of  sedate  examination.  ThuSj 
for  instance,  it  is  yet  a  received  opinion  amongst  the  bulk  of  the 
Athenian  people,  that  Hipparchus  was  the  tyrant,  and  therefore 
slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  ;  and  they  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered, that  Hippias  then  governed  by  virtue  of  his  being  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  and  that  Hipparchus  and  Thes- 
salus  Avere  his  I  rothers.  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  on  the  very 
day  appointed,  and  just  at  the  crisis,  suspecting  that  information 
had  been  given  to  Hippias  by  some  who  were  privy  to  the  de- 
sign, made  no  attempt  upon  him  as  put  already  on  his  guard: 
Yet  willing,  before  they  were  apprehended,  to  shew  their  reso- 
lution and  contempt  of  danger,  they  accidentally  found  Hippar- 
chus at  the  Leocorium,  superintending  the  Panathenaical  proces- 
sion*, and  immediately  slew  him.  There  are  many  other  things 
of  a  more  recent  date,  and  of  memory,  not  yet  invalidated  by 
time,  about  which  the  other  Grecians  are  very  wrong  in  their  no- 
tions ;  such  as,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  had  each  of  them  a 
double  and  not  a  single  vote  in  public  questions ;  and,  that  amongst 
them  the  Pittanate  was  a  military  band,  which  never  yet  existed. 
So  easy  a  task  to  numbers  is  the  search  of  truth  ;  so  eager  are 
they  to  catch  at  whatever  lieth  next  at  hand  1 

♦  This  procession  was  made  at  the  great  Panatheneea,  which  festival  was  ce- 
lebrated once  in  five  years  in  commemoration  of  the  union  of  all  the  people  of 
Attica  by  Theseus.  The  lesser  Panathenaea  was  celebrated  every  third  year, 
some  say  every  year,  and  was  lengthened  out  by  public  games.  These  were 
also  used  at  the  great  Panathenspa,  in  which  the  greatest  splendour  and  magni* 
ficrnce  were  employed,  and  the  procession  added,  here  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides,  and  of  which  the  curious  reader  may  see  a  particular  account  in  Potter'* 
Archeeolugia,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 
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But,  from  the  testimonies  alledged  in  support  of  what  I  hare 
hitherto  advanced,  any  one  may  depend  on  my  account  of  things, 
without  danger  of  false  opinions.  Let  him  withhold  his  credit 
from  the  songs  of  poets,  whose  profession  it  is  to  give  all  possible 
enlargements  to  their  subjects:  let  him  do  so  farther  by  the 
writers  of  prose*,  who  study  more  that  artful  composition  which 
captivateth  the  ear  than  the  plain  and  simple  recital  of  truth, 
where  proper  attestations  are  never  to  be  found,  and  many 
things  through  length  of  time  have  incredibly  sallied  out  into 
mere  fable ;  and  then  he  will  be  convinced,  upon  the  plainest 
proofs,  that  the  state  of  ancient  Greece  was  nearly  the  same  as  I 
have  described  it.  And  this  present  war,  when  considered  in  all 
its  operations,  notwithstanding  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  ima- 
gine that  war  in  which  they  are  personally  engaged,  to  be  the 
greatest  that  ever  happened,  and  so  soon  as  it  is  over  to  replace 
their  admiration  upon  others  more  ancient,  will  easily  be  owned  to 
be  the  most  important  of  all. 

As  to  the  speeches  of  particular  persons,  either  at  the  com- 
mencement or  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  whether  such  as  I 
heard  myself,  or  such  as  were  repeated  to  me  by  others,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  recite  them  in  all  their  exactness.  It  hath  been  my 
method  lo  consider  principally  what  might  be  pertinently  said 
upon  every  occasion  to  the  points  in  debate,  and  to  keep  as  near 
as  possible  to  what  would  pass  for  genuine  by  universal  consent. 
And  as  for  the  actions  performed  in  the  course  of  this  war,  I  have 
not  presumed  to  describe  them  from  casual  narratives,  or  my  own 
conjectures,  but  either  from  certainty,  where  I  myself  was  a  spec- 
tator, or  from  the  most  exact  informations  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect from  others.  This  indeed  was  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty, 
because  even  such  as  were  present  at  those  actions  disagreed  in 
their  accounts  about  them,  according  as  affection  to  either  side  or 
ipeihory  prevailed. 

My  relation,  because  quite  clear  of  fable,  may  prove  less  de- 
lightful to  the  ears.  But  it  will  afford  sufficient  scope  to  those 
who  love  a  sincere  account  of  past  transactions,  of  such  as  in  the 
ordinaiy  vicissitude  of  human  affiairs  may  fully  occur,  at  least  be 
resembled  again.  I  give  it  to  the  public  as  an  Everlasting 
Possession,  and  not  as  a  contentious  instrument  of  temporary 
applause. 

*  Tbucydiides  is  here  supposed  to  glance  at  Herodotus ;  and  agaia  a 
little  after  lie  justly  thinks,  that  fiction  aadfahle  ought  to  hare  no  place  ia 
history. 
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Of  former  transactions,  the  greatest  was  that  against  the  Medes, 
which,  however,  by  two  engagements  at  sea  and  as  many  at  land, 
was  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  But  the  continuance  of  this 
war  ran  out  into  a  much  greater  length ;  and  Greece  in  the  course 
of  it  was  plunged  into  such  calamities  as  were  never  known  be- 
fore in  an  equal  space.  Never  had  so  many  cities  been  made  de- 
solate by  victories,  some  by  Barbarians,  and  some  by  the  violence 
of  intestine  feuds ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  where  captivity  made 
room  for  new  possessors :  never  so  manj'^  instances  of  banishment ; 
never  so  many  scenes  of  slaughter  either  in  battles  or  seditions. 
Such  calamities  farther,  as  were  known  only  by  report,  but  had 
scarcely  been  felt  in  fact,  now  gained  credit  from  experience : 
earthquakes,  for  instance,  which  affected  the  largest  part  of  the 
habitable  globe,  and  shook  it  with  the  utmost  violence  ;  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  which  happened  more  frequently  than  former  times 
had  remembered ;  great  draughts  in  some  places,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  famine  :  and,  what  made  not  the  least  ravage,  but 
did  its  share  of  destruction,  the  noisome  pestilence :  for  all  these 
things  ensued  in  the  sequel  of  this  war,  which  was  carried  on 
between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  after  breaking  the 
thirty  years'  truce  concluded  between  them  upon  the  reduction  of 
Euboea. 

The  reasons  for  which  this  truce  was  broke,  and  their  course 
of  variance,  I  have  in  the  first  place  thought  proper  to  write,  that 
none  may  be  at  a  loss  about  the  origin  of  so  momentous  a  war 
among  the  Grecians.  The  growth  of  the  Athenian  power  I  con- 
ceive to  have  been  the  truest  occasion  of  it,  though  never  openly 
avowed  :  the  jealousy  struck  by  it  into  the  Lacedasmonians  made 
the  contest  necessary.  But  the  pretences  publicly  alledged  on 
either  side  for  breaking  the  truce  and  declaring  open  war,  shall 
(now  be  related. 

EPIDAMNUS  is  a  city  on  the  right  hand  as  you  sail  into 
the  Ionian  gulph  :  adjoining  to  it  live  the  Barbarian  Tatil^tntii,  a 
people  of  Illyria.  The  Corcyr^ans  settled  a  colony  heie,  the 
leader  of  which  was  Phallus  the  son  of  Heratoclides,  a  Go- 
rinthianby  birth,  of  the  lineage  of  Hprcules,  invited  to  the  office 
out  of  the  mother  city,  according  to  the  custom  of  ancient  times : 
and  besides  this,  some  Corinthians,  and  others  of  Doric  descent, 
joined  themselves  to  this  colony.  In  process  of  time,  the  city  of 
the  Epidamnians  became  great  and  populous.  Yet,  having  been 
afterwards  harassed  with  seditions  of  many  years  continuance, 
they  were  brought  very  low  (according  to  report)  by  a  war  waged 
against  them  by  the  neighbouring  Barbarians,  and  were  deprived 
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of  the  greatest  share  of  their  power.  But  the  most  recent  event 
at  Epidamnus  before  the  present  war  was,  that  the  people  there 
had  driven  the  nobles  out  of  the  city.  These,  sheltering  them- 
selves amongst  the  Barbarians,  began  depredations  on  those  who 
remained  behind,  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Epidamnians  of  the 
place,  suffering  vastly  from  these  depredations,  dispatched  am- 
bassadors to  Corcyra  as  their  mother  city,  beseeching  them,  "  Xot 
"  to  behold  their  destruction  with  eyes  unconcerned,  but  to  recon- 
**  cile  their  exiles  to  them,  and  to  deliver  them  from  this  Barbarian 
"  war."  The  ambassadors,  sitting  down  submissively  in  the  temple 
of  Juno,  offered  these  supplications.  But  the  Corcyreans,  refusing 
to  receive  them,  sent  them  home  without  effect.  The  Epidam- 
nians, thus  convinced  that  no  redress  could  be  had  from  Corcyi-a, 
and  ignorant  how  to  proceed  in  their  present  perplexities,  sent  to 
Delphos  to  enquire  of  the  god,  "  Whether  they  should  surrender 
**  their  city  to  the  Corinthians  as  their  founders,  and  should  seek 
"  security  from  their  protection  ?"  He  answered,  that  "  they 
**  should  surrender  and  take  them  for  their  leaders."  The  Epi- 
damnians, in  pursuance  of  this  oracle,  arriving  at  Corinth,  make 
there  a  tender  of  the  colony,  representing  that  "  the  leader  of  it 
"  had  been  at  Delphos,"  and  communicating  the  oracle;  and  further 
intreated  them  "  not  to  look  on  with  eyes  of  unconcern  till  their 
**  destruction  was  completed,  but  to  undertake  their  redress."  The 
Corinthians  granted  them  their  protection  from  a  regard  to  jus- 
tice, imagining  themselves  to  be  no  less  interested  in  this  colony 
than  the  Corcyreans.  But  they  were  also  actuated  by  an  hatred 
of  the  Corcyreans,  from  whom,  though  a  colony  of  their  own, 
they  had  received  some  contemptuous  treatment :  for  they  neither 
paid  them  tlie  usual  honour  on  their  public  solemnities,  nor  be- 
gan with  a  Corinthian  in  the  distribution  of  the  sacrifices,  which 
is  always  done  by  other  colonies.  This  their  contempt  was 
founded,  as  well  on  their  sufficiency  of  their  own  wealth,  in 
which  at  that  time  they  equalled  the  richest  of  the  Greeks,  as  on 
the  superiority  of  their  militar}-  force.  Their  insolence  became 
greater,  in  time,  with  the  enlargeriient  of  their  navy,  and  they  as- 
sumed gloiy  to  themselves  in  a  naval  character,  as  succeeding  the 
Phaeacians  in  the  possession  of  Corcyra.  This  was  their  chief  in- 
centive to  furnish  themselves  with  a  naval  strength,  and  in  it  they 
were  by  no  means  inconsiderable :  for  they  were  masters  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  triremes,  when  they  began  this  war.  I'pon 
all  these  reasons  the  resentment  of  the  Corinthians  rising  high 
against  them,  they  undertook  with  pleasure  the  relief  of  Epi- 
damnus ;  encouraging  all  who  were  so  disposed  to  go  and  settle 
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there,  and  sending  thither  a  garrison  of  Ambraciots  and  Leu- 
canians  and  their  own  people.  These  marched  by  land  to  Apol- 
lonia,  which  is  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  from  a  dread  of  the 
Corcyreans,  lest  they  should  have  hindered  their  passage  had  they 
attempted  it  by  sea. 

As  soon  as  the  Corcyreans  heard  that  the  new  inhabitants  and 
garrison  were  got  to  Epidamnus,  and  that  the  colony  was  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians,  they  grew  hot  with  in- 
dignation ;  and  putting  out  immediately  with  twenty-five  ships, 
which  were  soon  followed  by  another  equipment,  they  command 
them  "  at  their  peril  to'  receive  their  exiles  :"  for  those  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Epidamnus  had  already  been  at  Corey ra,  where 
pointing  to  the  sepulchres,  and  claiming  the  rights  of  consan- 
guinity, they  had  intreated  them  to  undertake  their  restoration ; 
**  and  to  send  away  the  garrison  and  new  inhabitants  which  they 
**  had  received  from  Corinth."  The  Epidamnians  were  quite  deaf 
to  these  haughty  commands.  And  upon  this  the  Corcyreans, 
with  a  squadron  of  forty  ships,  accompanied  by  the  exiles  whom 
they  pretended  to  restore,  and  an  aid  of  Illyrians,  began  hosti- 
lities. Having  blocked  up  the  city,  they  made  proclamation, 
**  That  all  the  Epidamnians  who  were  willing,  and  the  strangers, 
•*  might  depart  without  molestation,  or  otherwise  they  should  be 
•*  treated  as  enemies."  But  this  having  no  effect,  the  Corcyreans 
beset  the  place,  which  is  situated  upon  an  isthmus,  on  all  sides, 
in  regular  siege. 

The  Corinthians,  upon  the  arrival  of  messengers  from  Epidam- 
nus with  an  account  of  the  siege,  drew  their  forces  together. 
They  also  gave  public  notice,  "  That  a  new  colony  was  going  to 
"  Epidamnus,  into  which  all  that  would  enter  should  have  equal 
"  and  like  privileges  with  their  predecessors ;  that,  if  any  one  was 
**  unwilling  to  set  out  immediately,  and  yet  chuse  to  have  the  be- 
•*  nefit  of  the  colony,  he  might  deposit  fifty  Corinthian  drachmas. 
*'  and  be  excused  his  personal  attendance."  The  number  of  those 
who  entered  for  immediate  transportation,  and  of  these  who  de- 
posited their  money,  was  large.  They  sent  farther  to  the  Mega- 
reans,  requesting  a  number  of  ships  to  enlarge  their  convoy,  that 
their  passage  might  not  be  obstructed  by  the  Corcyr^-ans,  from 
whom  they  received  a  supply  of  eight,  and  four  more  from  Pale  of 
the  Cephallenians.  The  same  request  was  made  to  the  Epidau- 
rians,  who  sent  five.  A  single  ship  joined  them  from  Hermione  ; 
two  from  Troezene;  ten  from  the  Leucadians;  and  eight  from  the 
Ambraciots.  Of  the  Thebans  and  Phliasians  they  requested 
money;    of   the   Eleans,  empty   ships  and  money.     And  the 
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number  of  ships,  fitted  out  by  themselves,  amounted  to  thirty, 
and  of  heavy-armed  troops  three  thousand. 

When  the  Corcyreans  were  informed  of  these  preparations,  they 
went  to  Corinth,  purposely  accompanied  by  ambassadors  from 
Lacedaemon  and  Sicyon.  There  they  charged  the  Corinthians 
**  to  fetch  away  their  garrison  and  new  settlement  from  Epi- 
•*  damnus,  as  having  no  manner  of  pretensions  there  :  that,  if  they 
"  had  any  thing  to  alledge  to  the  contran,-,  they  were  willing  to 
"  submit  to  a  fair  trial  in  Peloponnesus,  before  such  states  as  both 
"  sides  should  approve ;  and  to  whichever  party  the  colony 
"  should  be  adjudged,  by  them  it  should  be  held/'  They  also 
intimated  "  their  readiness  to  refer  the  point  in  dispute  to  the 
"  oracle  at  Delphos ;  war,  in  their  own  inclinations,  they  were 
"  quite  against :  but  if  it  must  be  so,  on  their  sides  (they  said) 
"  mere  necessity  would  prescribe  the  measure;  and  if  thus  com- 
**  pelled  to  do  it,  they  should  for  assistance  have  recourse  to 
**  friends,  not  eligible  indeed,  but  better  able  to  sen  e  them  tlian 
"  such  as  they  already  had."  The  Corinthians  answered,  that  "  if 
"  they  would  withdraw  their  fleet  and  their  Barbarians  from  be- 
**  fore  Epidamnus,  they  would  then  treat  of  an  accommodation  : 
"  but  till  this  was  done,  their  honour  would  not  suft'er  them  to 
**  submit  to  a  reference,  whilst  their  friends  were  undergoing  the 
"  miseries  of  a  siege."  The  Corcyreans  replied,  that  "  if  they 
"  would  recal  their  people  from  Epidamnus,  themselves  also 
*'  would  do  the  like  ;  but  were  ready  further  to  agree,  that  both 
"  parties  should  remain  in  their  present  situation,  under  a  suspen- 
"  sion  of  arms,  till  the  affair  could  be  judicially  determined." 

The  Corinthians  were  not  only  deaf  to  every  proposal,  but  so 
soon  as  ever  they  had  manned  their  ships  and  their  allies  were 
come  up,  dispatching  a  herald  beforehand  to  declare  war  against 
the  Corcyreans,  and  then  weighing  anchor  with  a  force  of  se- 
venty-five ships,  and  two  thousand  heavy-armed  troops,  they 
stretched  away  for  Epidamnus,  to  make  head  against  the  Corcy- 
reans. The  commanders  of  this  fleet  were  Aristeus  the  son  of 
Pellicas,  Callicrates  the  son  of  Callias,  and  Timanor  the  son  of 
Timanthes :  those  of  the  land  forces  were  Archetimus,  the  son  of 
Eiirytimus,  and  Isarchidas  the  son  of  Isarchus. 

When  they  were  come  up  as  far  as  Actium,  in  tTie  district  of 
Anactorium,  where  standeth  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  gulph  of  Ambracia,  they  were  met  by  a  herald,  dispatched 
expressly  in  a  row-boat  by  the  Corcyreans,  forbidding  them  "  at 
"  their  peril  to  proceed."  But  at  the  same  time  the  Corcyreans 
were  busied  at  home  in  managing  their  own  ships,  repairing  such 
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as  were  old,  to  make  them  fit  for  service,  and  equipping  the  rest 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  When  the  herald  brought  back 
nothing  pacific  from  the  Corinthians,  and  their  squadron  was  now 
completed  to  eighty  ships  (for  they  had  forty  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Epidamnus)  they  sailed  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and 
drawing  up  against  them,  came  to  an  engagement.  The  victory 
fell  beyond  dispute  to  the  side  of  the  Corcyr^ans,  and  fifteen  ships 
of  the  Corinthians  were  utterly  destroyed. 

Their  good  fortune  was  such,  that  on  the  very  same  day  Epi- 
damnus was  surrendered  to  the  besiegers  upon  a  capitulation,  by 
which  *'  all  the  strangers  in  the  place  were  to  be  sold  for  slaves, 
**  but  the  Corinthians  to  be  detained  prisoners  at  discretion." 

After  the  engagement  at  sea,  the  Corcyr^ans,  having  erected  a 
trophy  *  upon  Leucimna,  a  promontory  of  Corcyra,  put  to  death 
all  the  prisoners  they  had  taken,  'except  the  Corinthians,  whom 
they  kept  in  chains.  And  after  this,  as  the  Corinthians  and  allies 
having  been  vanquished  in  fight  were  forced  to  retire  within  their 
own  harbours,  they  were  quite  masters  of  all  the  adjacent  sea ; 
and,  sailing  first  to  Leucas,  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  they  laid 
its  territory  waste ;  and  then  burnt  Cyllene,  a  dock  of  the  E16ans, 
because  they  had  supplied  the  Corinthians  with  ships  and  money. 
In  this  manner  they  continued  masters  of  the  sea  a  long  time  after 
their  naval  victory,  and  in  their  cruises  very  much  annoyed  the 
allies  of  the  Corinthians.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  that  a  check  was  given  them  by  a  fleet  and  land  army, 
who  were  commissioned,  in  order  to  relieve  their  harassed  allies, 
to  station  themselves  at  Actium  and  round  the  Chimerium  of 
Thesprotis.  There  they  lay,  to  cover  Leucas  and  other  places 
which  were  in  friendship  with  them  from  the  ravage  of  the 
enemy.  The  Corcyreans,  upon  this,  with  a  naval  and  land  force, 
stationed  themselves    over  against   them  at  Leucimna.      But, 

*  This  was  constantly  done  by  the  Grecians  upon  a  victory.  Nay,  when  the 
victory  was  claimed  on  both  sides,  both  sides  erected  tropliies,  of  which  several 
instances  occur  in  Thucydides.  The  trophies  for  a  victory  at  land  were 
decked  out  with  the  arms  they  had  taken :  those  for  a  victory  at  sea,  with  arms 
also,  and  the  shatters  of  the  enemy's  ships.  "  To  demolish  a  trophy  was  looked 
**  on  as  unlawful,  and  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  because  they  were  all  consecrated 
*•  to  some  deity  :  nor  was  it  less  a  crime  to  pay  divine  adoration  before  them, 
"  or  to  repair  them  when  decayed,  as  may  be  likewise  observed  of  the  Roman 
*'  triumphal  arches  :  this  being  the  means  to  revive  the  memory  of  forgotten 
*'  quarrels,  and  engage  posterity  to  revenge  the  disgrace  of  their  ancestors. 
**  For  the  same  reason,  those  Grecians,  who  first  introduced  the  custom  of 
•'  erecting  pillars  for  trophies,  incurred  a  severe  censure  from  the  ages  they 
••  lived  in."    Potter's  Archaoiogia,  vol.  ii.  c.  12. 
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neither  party  venturing  out  to  attack  the  other,  they  lay  quiet  in 
their  opposite  stations  the  whole  summer ;  and  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  both  sides  withdrew  to  their  respective  homes. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  after  the  engagement  at  sea, 
and  all  the  following,  the  Corinthians,  whose  indignation  was 
raised  in  this  their  war  against  the  Corcyreans,  were  building  new 
ships,  and  sparing  neither  labour  nor  cost  to  get  a  strong  armament 
ready  for  sea,  and  sent  throughout  Peloponnesus  and  the  other 
parts  of  Greece  to  hire  mariners  into  their  service.  The  Corcy- 
reans, hearing  of  these  great  preparations,  were  terribly  alarmed, 
and  with  reason  ;  for  at  that  time  they  were  in  no  alliance  with 
any  of  the  Grecians,  nor  comprehended  either  in  the  Athenian  or 
Lacedaemonian  league.  And  hence,  they  thought  it  quite  expe- 
dient to  go  and  sue  for  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  some  succour  from  them.  The  Corinthians,  gaining  in- 
telligence of  their  design,  dispatched  an  embassy  at  the  same  time 
also  to  Athens,  instructed  by  any  means  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  Athenian  to  the  naval  strength  of  the  Corcyreans,  which  might 
hinder  them  from  bringing  this  war  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
Athenians  being  met  in  general  assembly  *,  both  embassies  rose 

*  The  general  assembly  of  the  people.  In  this  the  sovereignty  was  vested: 
and  it  is  proper  the  English  reader  should  grow  acquainted  with  this  parti- 
cular form  in  the  Athenian  democracy. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  divided  into  ten  tribes,  which  presided  by  rota- 
tion. The  year  was  divided  into  ten  courses,  and  each  trilie  presided  about 
five  weeks.  The  tribe  in  course  elected  fiity  persons  to  manage  by  their  au- 
thority and  in  their  name:  These  were  called  Pry/a»i€*.  This  being  too  large 
a  number  for  business,  they' were  subdivided  into  tens,  each  of  these  divisions 
presiding  for  a  week :  and  these  were  called  Proedri.  One  of  the  Proedri 
presided  or  was  in  the  chair  for  a  day,  and  was  stiled  Epistates.  For  that  day, 
and  he  never  enjoyed  this  pre-eminence  a  second  lime  in  his  life,  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  highest  trust  in  the  government.  He  kept  the  public  seal, 
and  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  treasury  :  lu  the  assembly  of  the  people  he 
ordered  all  the  proclamations,  regulated  proceedings,  put  the  question,  and 
declared  the  majority. 

The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  of  two  kinds,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
Of  the  tirst  kind,  four  were  regularly  held  during  each  presidency  of  the  tribes, 
and  at  the  third  of  them  ambassadors  from  foreign  states  had  public  audience. 
The  latter  were  occasionally  convened  by  the  presidents  in  course  or  by  the 
generals  of  the  state.  Some  days  before  hand,  notice  was  publicly  given  by 
the  senate  or  council  of  five  hundred  upon  what  subjects  they  were  to  deli- 
berate :  but  this  could  not  be  observed  upon  sudden  emergencies. 

They  met  early  in  the  morning,  generally  in  the  Pnyx,  at  the  summons  of 
the  public  crier.  At  the  second  summons  they  were  obliged  to  attend  at  their 
peril.  For  then  the  proper  officers  ran  along  the  forum  with  a  rope  stretched 
across  and  rubbed  over  with  vermillion,  and  all  upon  whom  a  mark  was  found 
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up  to  plead  their  own  cause  ;  and  the  Corcyrfean  spoke  as  fol- 
loweth  : 
\/  "  It  is  quite  proper,  Athenians,  that  those  who  address  them- 
selves to  a  neighbouring  power,  imploring  their  succour,  which  is 
now  our  case,  without  being  able  to  plead  the  merit  of  prior  good 
services  or  an  old  alliance  in  their  own  behalf,  should  previously 
convince  them,  chiefly,  that  a  compliance  with  such  requests 
must  turn  to  their  advantage  ;  at  least,  that  it  will  cause  no  man- 
ner of  inconvenience ;  and  then,  that  the  favour  will  be  returned 
with  effectual  gratitude.  If  they  are  unable  to  give  satisfactoiy 
conviction  in  any  of  these  particulars,  they  can  have  no  reason  to 
be  angry  if  their  suit  be  rejected.  The  Corcyr6ans,  confident  that 
they  can  clear  up  these  points  beyond  the  reach  of  scruple,  have 
sent  us  hither  to  request  your  alliance. 

"  The  method,  indeed,  which  hitherto  we  have  fondly  observed, 
hath  proved  in  fact  absurd  towards  you  in  this  our  exigency,  and 
prejudicial  to  our  own  affairs  in  our  present  situation.  In  pre- 
ceding times,  we  never  chose  to  grant  our  alliance  to  any,  yetnow 
are  we  come  to  sue  for  alliance  from  others,  being  through  our 
own  maxims  quite  destitute  of  friends  in  this  our  war  against  the 
Corinthians:  and  that  which  before  appeared  the  conduct  of  re- 
fined prudence,  to  keep  clear  of  danger  by  shunning  the  intan- 
glements  of  a  foreign  alliance,  we  now  find  by  the  event  to  have 
been  both  impolitic  and  weak. 

"  Once  already  we  have  engaged  the  Corinthians  at  sea,  and 
repulsed  them  merely  by  our  own  strength.  But,  since  with  a 
greater  force  collected  from  Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece 
they  are  again  preparing  to  attack  us ;  since  we  perceive  ourselves 
unable  to  resist  them  merely  with  our  own  domestic  strength  ; 
since  further  with  our  subjection  the  danger  will  spread  abroad  ; 
we  are  necessitated  to  apply  to  you  and  every  where  else  for  suc- 
cour; and  thougli  now  emboldened  to  act  in  opposition  to  our 
former  inactive  maxims,  yet  we  desei-ve  your  pardon,  as  they  were 
not  the  result  of  bad  designs,  but  of  mistaken  judgments:  and 

were  fined;  but  those  who  attended  early  and  regularly,  received  half  a 
drachmii  each  for  attendance.  The  number  which  attended  generally  amount- 
ed to  five  or  six  thousand. 

The  nssimhiy  opened  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  young  pig  to  Ceres,  and  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  round  by  way  of  purification.  Then  a  prayer  was  pro- 
nounced nioud  by  the  crier  for  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  of  Athens, 
which  ended,  a  cnr.se  was  next  pronounced  on  every  citizen  who  did  any 
thiiiii'  to  the  pn'juiliccof  his  country.  Then  the  prcsidt'ufs  of  the  wecko|K;ned 
tlii;  [)(>iiits  upon  which  they  were  convened,  and  the  assembly  proceeded  t9 
husiness. 
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could  we  but  obtain  redress  from  you,  this  incidental  necessity  of 
ours  will  turn  out  highly  to  your  honour  upon  several  accounts. 

"  In  the  fii-st  place,  you  will  favour  those  with  your  assistance 
who  have  felt  but  never  comn\itted  injustice.  In  the  next  place 
by  protecting  those  whose  lives  and  liberties  are  at  stake,  you  will 
confer  so  vast  an  obligation  that  the  memorj-  of  it  can  never  be 
abolished.  We  are  now  masters  of  the  greatest  naval  force  except 
vour  own.  Consider  therefore  how  fair  an  occasion,  very  seldom 
to  be  met  with,  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  yourselves,  of  the 
greatest  vexation  to  your  enemies,  now  lieth  before  you ;  when 
that  ver}'  power,  the  accession  of  which  you  would  readily  have 
purchased  with  ample  sums  of  money  and  a  weight  of  obligation, 
Cometh  here  to  invite  your  acceptance  and  make  a  tender  of  itself 
without  any  danger  or  expence  to  you  ;  nay,  what  is  more,  enabling 
you  to  gain  the  praise  of  the  world,  the  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  those  you  defend,  and  an  increase  of  power  to  yourselves.  Few 
people,  in  preceding  ages,  have  ever  had  at  any  one  time  so  many 
fine  opportunities  within  their  reach.  And  few  there  are,  who, 
suing  for  alliance,  do  it  not  rather  from  a  view  of  receiving  than 
conferring  security  and  reputation  by  their  suit. 

"  If  there  be  any  one  amongst  you,  who  imagineth  that  war 
will  never  happen  <in  which  we  may  do  you  sen'ice,  in  such  ima- 
gination he  is  quite  mistaken.  He  doth  not  penetrate  the  designs 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  alarmed  at  your  power,  are  intent  on 
war;  nor  those  of  the  Corinthians,  who,  powerful  of  themselves, 
and  your  enemies,  have  begun  with  us  to  open  the  way  for  attack- 
ing you ;  that,  united  by  common  resentments,  we  might  not 
stand  up  in  our  mutal  defence  against  their  violence  :  nor  they  be 
disappointed  at  least  in  one  of  their  views,  either  effectually  to 
humble  us,  or  securely  to  establish  their  own  power.  It  is  your 
interest  to  prevent  them,  by  accepting  that  alliance  which  we  offer, 
and  rather  to  anticipate  their  designs  than  counterplot  them  when 
ripening  into  act 

"  If  farther,  they  tax  with  a  breach  of  justice  your  presuming 
to  interfere  with  their  colonies  ;  let  them  learn,  that  every  colony, 
whilst  used  in  the  proper  manner,  payeth  honour  and  regard  to 
its  mother-state,  but  when  treated  with  injur\*  and  violence,  is 
become  an  alien.  They  are  not  sent  out  to  be  the  slaves,  but  to  be 
the  equals  of  those  who  remained  behind.  Their  violence  and 
injustice  require  no  proofs.  For,  invited  by  us  to  submit  the 
business  of  Epidanmus  to  a  judicial  trial,  they  chose  rather  to  pro- 
secute their  claims  at  war  than  at  equity.  And  let  such  behaviour 
towards  us  their  relations  put  you  timely  on  your  guard,  that  you 
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may  not  be  over-reached  by  their  collusions,  nor  hesitate  one  mo- 
ment to  grant  our  petitions.  For  he  who  findeth  the  least  room 
to  repent  of  having  gratified  his  enemies,  is  most  likely  to  perse- 
vere in  uninterrupted  security. 

"  You  will  not  break  your  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
our  admission,  who  are  allied  to  neither  of  you.  By  that  treaty  it 
is  expressly  stipulated,  that — '  If  any  of  the  *to<e*  of  Greece  be 
not  at  present  in  alliance  with  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  per- 
mission is  given  them  to  go  into  either  league,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion.'— And  terrible  indeed  it  is,  if  they  must  be  at  liberty  to 
man  their  fleets  out  of  places  in  their  alliance,  nay  more  than  that 
out  of  Greece  at  large,  and  to  no  small  amount,  even  out  of  your 
dependents  ;  and  we  must  be  debarred  notonly  your  most  inviting 
alliance,  but  every  possible  expedient  of  succour :  then  after  all, 
they  must  raise  a  cry  of  injustice,  if  we  offer  our  requests  to  you 
and  have  them  granted.  But  much  greater  reasons  of  complaint 
will  lie  with  us,  if  we  cannot  prevail  upon  you.  For  then  you 
will  throw  at  a  distance  those  who  are  beset  with  dangers  and  never 
were  your  enemies  ;  you  will  not  only  not  restrain  the  incroach- 
ments  of  enemies  and  invaders,  but  will  behold  them  through  your 
negligence  assuming  strength  out  of  your  dominions,  which  you 
ought  never  to  endure.  You  ought  either  to  hinder  them  from 
seducing  your  subjects  into  their  pay,  or  send  an  immediate  succour 
to  us,  in  what  manner  you  may  be  persuaded  is  the  most  expedient  : 
but  the  course  you  ought  principally  to  take  is  to  form  with  us  a 
defensive  alliance,  and  to  act  immediately. 

"  The  advantage  of  such  a  measure,  as  we  premised  at  first, 
we  are  clearly  proving.  But  that  which  carrieth  the  greatest  weight 
is  this,  that  our  enemies  are  enemies  also  to  you  (a  point  too  clear 
to  require  proof)  and  enemies  by  no  means  despicable,  but  able  to 
make  revolters  feel  their  vengeance.  The  bad  consequences  of  re- 
jecting a  land  cannot  be  equal  to  those  of  rejecting  a  ««»«/ alliance, 
especially  to  you,  who  should  exert  your  utmost  efforts  to  let 
none  be  masters  of  a  fleet  beside  yourselves ;  or,  if  that  be  not 
feasible,  to  make  the  most  powerful  in  that  respect  your  fast  allies. 
And  whosoever,  allowing  the  plain  advantage  of  these  our  argu- 
ments, may  yet  dread  a  rupture  if  their  influence  prevail, let 

such  an  one  know,  that  the  event  he  feareth,  accompanied  by 
strength,  will  strike  greater  dread  into  all  your  enemies,  but  that 
the  zeal  of  him  who  would  have  us  now  rejected,  since  it  is  founded 
on  a  weak  presumption  of  their  strength,  must  the  sooner  encourage 
those  enemies  to  attack  you.  The  present  consultation  is  not 
confined  to  Corcyra,  but  very  nearly  conccrneth  Athens  also: — 
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Let  him  therefore  be  assured,  that  he  doth  not  provide  the  best 
for  the  welfare  of  Athens,  when  directly  foreseeing  a  war  fast  ap- 
proaching and  only  not  on  foot,  he  hesitateth  the  least  about  gain- 
ing a  people  provided  with  all  the  necessar\'^  means  of  being  a  most 

seniceable  friend  or  a  most  prejudicial  foe  ; a  people  oppor- 

tunelv  situated  in  the  course  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  so  capable  to  hin- 
der the  acce^ion  of  any  naval  force  from  thence  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  and  to  secure  a  passage  from  hence  to  any  of  those  coasts, 
Tiot  to  mention  the  commodiousness  of  it  in  many  other  respects. 

"  To  reduce  the  whole  to  one  short  point,  wherein  all  and  every 
individual  of  you  is  concerned,  learn  from  hence  that  we  are  not 
to  be  abandoned  ;  There  are  but  three  naval  powers  amongst  the 
Grecians  of  any  consideration,  your  own,  our  own,  and  that  of  the 
Corinthians.  If  you  indolently  suffer  two  of  these  to  be  incor- 
porated, by  leaving  us  a  prey  to  the  Corinthians,  you  must  for  the 
future  make  head  against  the  Corcyr^ans  and  Peloponnesians  both ; 
But,  if  you  grant  your  alliance  to  us,  the  contest  will  lie  againsr 
them  alone,  and  your  own  naval  strength  be  considerably  aug- 
mented." 

In  this  manner  the  Corcyr^ans  spoke ;  and  when  they  had  con- 
cluded, the  Corinthians  took  their  turn  as  followeth 

"  Since  these  Corcyr^ans  have  not  coDliDed  their  discourse 
merely  to  solicit  the  favour  of  your  alliance,  but  have  enlarged  it 
with  invectives  against  our  injustice  in  making  war  upon  them, 
we  also  lie  under  a  necessity'  to  make  some  previous  observations 
on  both  of  those  points,  before  we  proceed  to  other  matters.  By 
this  means  you  will  perceive  your  own  great  security  in  comply- 
ing with  our  demands,  and  what  weighty  reasons  you-have  to  reject 
their  importunate  solicitations. 

"  They  alledge  it  as  a  maxim  of  prudence  that  tiiey  have  been 
hitherto  averse  to  any  foreign  alliance ;  But  their  motives  in  tliis 
were  founded  upon  malice,  and  not  upon  virtue.  They  would 
have  no  ally  to  be  a  witness  of  the  wrongs  they  do  ;  they  declined 
the  society  of  such  as  might  put  them  to  the  blush.  Their  very 
island  farther,  which  is  finely  situated  for  such  arbitrar}-  tempers, 
suffereth  them  alone  to  judge  those  outrages  they  themselves  com- 
mit ;  exempting  them  from  fair  and  equitable  trials,  because  they 
seldom  go  abroad  to  visit  their  neighbours,  as  their  harbours  are 
the  constant  and  necessary  resort  of  others.  Here  then  lieth  the 
modesty  of  their  unassociating  maxim  :  It  was  designed  to  prevent 
their  having  any  partners  in  violence,  that  they  might  have  it  all 
to  themselves  ;  that,  when  they  were  superior,  they  might  oppress 
without  controul,  when  there  were  none  to  watch  them  they  might 
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engross  the  spoil,  and  might  enjoy  their  rapine  without  danger  of 
a  blush.  Had  they  been  those  virtuous  souls  they  proclaim  them- 
selves, then,  clear  of  every  bad  imputation  from  their  neighbours, 
they  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  manifest  their  integrity  to  the  world 
by  doing  and  by  submitting  to  justice. 

"  But  such  neither  we  nor  any  other  people  have  in  fact  ex- 
perienced them.  For,  though  planted  by  us,  they  have  ever 
disowned  their  allegiance  to  us,  and  now  wage  open  war  against 
us,  pleading  that  they  were  not  sent  abroad  to  be  maltreated  and 
oppressed.  We  also  aver  in  our  own  behalf,  that  neither  did  we 
send  them  to  receive  their  injurious  requitals,  but  to  retain  them 
in  lawful  dependence,  and  to  be  honoured  and  reverenced  by  them. 
Such  dutiful  returns  the  rest  of  our  colonies  punctually  make  us, 
and  by  such  no  other  people  are  so  well  respected  as  ourselves. 
From  the  great  satisfaction  therefoie  we  give  to  all  the  rest,  it 
plainly  appeareth,  that  we  atford  no  reasonable  disgust  to  these 
alone,  and  that  without  some  glaring  injury,  we  should  have  had 
no  inclination  to  declare  w  ar  against  them.  But  though  we  had 
actually  transgressed,  it  would  have  been  quite  decent  on  their 
part  to  have  shewn  condescension  when  we  were  angry  ;  and  then 
it  would  have  been  base  in  us  to  have  pressed  too  far  on  such  mo- 
deration. To  their  pride  and  the  insolence  of  wealth  their  many 
transgressions  against  us  are  justly  to  be  ascribed.  Hence  it  was, 
that  they  laid  no  claim  to  Epidamnus,  which  belOngeth  to  us,  whilst 
harassed  with  intestine  feuds ;  but  when  we  came  to  its  redress,  then 
by  force  they  seize  and  detain  it.  And  now  they  pretend  that 
previous  to  that  they  were  willing  to  have  submitted  to  a  fair 
arbitration. — Such  |jleas  are  not  to  be  regarded,  when  offered  by 
men  who  are  already  masters  in  possession,  and  on  that  security 
make  appeal  to  justice:  They  are  only  of  weight,  when  facts  and 
words  are  equitably  to  be  judged,  before  the  point  hath  been  de- 
cided by  arms.  And  it  was  not  before  they  had  besieged  that  city, 
but  when  they  thought  that  we  were  intent  on  saving  it,  that  they 
had  recourse  to  the  specious  pretence  of  a  fair  arbitration.  And 
here  they  are  at  present,  by  no  means  content  with  the  wrongs  they 
have  there  committed,  presuming  to  ask  conjunction  from  you, 
not  in  league  but  in  violence,  and  on  the  merit  of  being  rebels 
against  us  to  hes^  your  protection.  Then  was  the  proper  time  for 
such  an  address  to  you,  when  their  affairs  securely  flourished;  not 
"now  when  we  have  been  outraged  by  them,  and  they  are  beset  with 
dangers;  not  when  you,  who  have  shared  no  benefit  from  their 
former  power,  are  to  relieve  their  distress,  and  by  no  means  their 
accomplices  in  crimes,  arc  to  come  in  for  an  equality  of  censure 
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from  us.  A  prior  conjunction  of  force  justly  entitleth  to  a  share 
of  what  may  be  the  event;  But  those  who  had  no  participation  in 

the  guilt  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  consequences  of  it. 

And  thus  we  have  clearly  shewn,  that  we  have  addressed  ourselves 
before  you  with  all  the  requisites  of  a  rightful  cause,  and  that 
their  proceedings  are  violent  and  rapacious. 

"  It  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  convince  you,  that  you  can- 
not with  justice  receive  them  into  alliance.  For,  granting  it  to  be 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  that  any  of  the  states  not  par- 
ticularly mentioned  may  go  into  either  league  at  their  oicn  discretion, 
yet  the  intent  of  the  stipulation  reached  not  to  those  who  join  party 
to  the  prejudice  of  another,  but  to  such  as  having  withdrawn  from 
neither  side  are  in  need  of  protection — to  such  as  bring  not  war 
instead  of  peace  to  those  who  receive  them, — if  they  know  their 
interest.  And  yet  the  latter  must  be  your  portion,  if  our  arguments 
lose  their  influence;  For  you  will  not  only  become  auxiliaries  to 
thejn,  but  enemies  also  to  t«  who  are  your  allies  by  treaty.  Of 
necessity,  if  you  join  with  them,  our  vengeance  must  be  levelled 
at  them  without  separating  you.  Right  above  all  things  it  would 
be  for  you  to  keep  yourselves  at  a  distance  from  us  both ; — if 
that  will  not  please,  to  reverse  your  proceedings,  and  join  with  us 
in  opposition  to  them — For,  to  the  Corinthians  you  are  bound  by 
firm  and  lasting  treaties,  with  the  Corcyr^ans  you  have  never  yet 
transacted  even  for  a  truce,  and  by  no  means  ro  establish  a  new 
law  for  receiving  revolters  from  the  other  league.  We  ourselves 
did  not,  upon  the  Samian  revolt,  give  our  sutfrage  against  you, 
when  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian^  were  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion— whether  they  ought  to  be  supported  :  But  we  openly  main- 
tained, that  every  state  had  a  right  to  proceed  against  its  own  de- 
pendents. For  if  you  receive  and  undertake  the  defence  of  those 
wIk)  have  behaved  amiss,  the  event  will  shew  that  the  greater 
number  will  come  over  to  our  side,  and  that  you  establish  a  law 
prejudicial  to  yourselves  much  more  than  to  us. 

"  The  points  of  justice  we  have  thus  sufficiently  cleared  up  to 
you,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  Greece.  We  have  only  to 
add  a  word  of  advice  and  the  claim  of  a  favour,  such  an  one  as  we 
now  affirm  upon  a  principle  of  gratitude  ought  not  to  be  denied 
us,  who  are  neither  your  enemies  so  far  as  to  hurt  jou,  nor  ever 
were  your  friends  so  far  as  to  burden  you.  When  formerly,  before 
the  invasion  of  the  Medes,  you  were  in  want  of  long  ships  in  jour 
war  against  the  ^ginet«,  you  were  supplied  by  the  Corinthians 
with  twenty.  The  service  which  we  then  did  you,  and  that  other 
more  recent  about  the  Samians,  when  we  prevented  their  receiving 
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any  support  from  the  Peloponnesians,  enabled  you  in  their  turns 
to  vanquish  the  ^ginetse  and  to  chastise  the  Samians.  And  these 
services  were  done  you  at  a  season  when  the  human  attention, 
fixed  intirely  on  war,  regardeth  nothing  but  what  tendeth  to  vic- 
tory. Whoever  forwardeth  this  men  esteem  their  friend,  though 
he  was  before  their  foe  ;  and  him  who  checketh  it  their  foe,  though 
perhaps  be  may  be  their  real  friend.  For  even  domestic  affairs  are 
sorrily  conducted  at  a  time  when  the  mind  is  inflamed  by  contention. 

"  Recollect  these  things.  Let  the  young  man  learn  the  truth 
of  them  from  his  elders,  and  acknowledge  that  we  ought  to  be 
properly  requited.  Let  him  not  entertain  the  thought,  that 
what  we  say  is  agreeable  to  equity,  but  that  in  case  of  a  war  in- 
terest inclineth  another  way  :  For  interest  is  most  surely  to  be 
found  there  where  the  least  injustice  is  committed.  The  contin- 
gency of  that  war,  from  the  dread  of  which  the  Corey  reans  encou- 
rage you  to  act  unjustly,  lieth  yet  in  obscurity,  and  ought  not  to 
inflame  you  into  open  and  immediate  hostilities  against  the  Corin- 
thians. It  would  be  prudent,  farther,  to  lessen  that  jealousy  we 
have  already  conceived  from  the  proceedings  at  Megara.  For  a 
latter  obligation,  by  the  favour  of  time,  though  of  less  weight  in 
itself,  is  able  to  cancel  a  charge  of  greater  moment.  Neither  suffler 
yourselves  to  be  allured  with  the  promise  of  a  powerful  conjunction 
of  naval  force  :  For  never  to  act  unjustly  against  equals  is  a  firmer 
security  of  power  than  to  be  elevated  upon  present  plausibilities, 
and  enlarge  it  through  a  series  of  dangers.  Our  present  circum- 
stances resemble  those  concerning  which  we  explicitly  declared 
at  LacedcEmon,  that  every  state  had  a  right  to  proceed  against  its 
own  dependence  :  And  now  we  beg  that  liberty  from  you  ;  and 
that  you,  who  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  such  a  suft'rage  from  us 
■would  not  prejudice  us  by  yours.  Render  us  for  it  the  just  re- 
quital ;  remembering  that  this  is  the  critical  season,  in  which  he 
who  aideth  is  the  best  of  friends,  and  he  that  opposeth  the  greatest 
foe.  And,  as  for  these  Corcyr^ans,  take  them  not  into  your  alli- 
ance in  despite  of  us,  nor  abet  them  in  the  injuries  they  have  done 
us.  By  acting  in  this  manner  you  will  discharge  the  obligations 
incumbent  upon  you,  and  will  take  those  measures  which  are 
most  for  your  own  advantage." 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  was  said  by  the  Corinthians. 

The  Athenians  having  heard   both  parties*,  met  twice  in  full 

*  Here  the  English  reader  should  l)e  informed,  in  what  manner  business 
went  on  when  difficulties,  diversities  of  opinion,  and  consequently  debutes  en- 
sued   When  it  appeared  that  the  point  proposed  would  not  pass  unanimously. 
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assembly  on  this  occasion.  At  the  first  meeting  they  thought 
there  was  validity  in  the  arguments  of  the  Corinthians ;  but,  at  the 
second,  they  came  to  a  different  resolution — not  indeed  to  form 
such  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyreans  as  to  have  the  same  enemies 
and  the  same  friends  (for  then,  if  the  Corcyr&ms  should  sumnK)n 
them  to  join  in  an  expedition  against  Corinth,  their  treatv  with 
the  Peloponnesians  would  be  broke) ;  but  an  alliance  merely  de- 
fensive, for  the  reciprocal  succour  of  one  another,  if  either  Corcvra 
or  Athens  or  any  of  their  respective  allies  should  be  assaulted. 
A  war  with  the  Peloponnesians  seemed  to  them  unavoidable  ;  and 
they  had  no  mind  to  leave  Corcyra,  which  had  so  great  a  naval 
force,  for  a  prey  to  the  Corinthians  ;  but,  to  break  theia  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  against  one  another,  that  upon  occasion  they 
might  be  the  better  able  to  war  with  the  Corinthians,  thus  weak- 
ened to  their  hands,  though  joined  by  other  *^afe*  of  Greece  which 
had  power  at  sea.  At  the  same  time  that  island  appeared  to  them 
most  conveniently  situated  in  the  passage  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Upon  these  motives  the  Athenians  received  the  Corcyreans  into 
their  alliance  :  And  not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  Corinthians, 
sent  ten  ships  to  their  aid  under  the  command  of  Lacedaemonius 
the  son  of  Cimon,  Diotimiis  the  son  of  Strombichus,  and  Proteas 
the  son  of  Epicles.  Their  orders  were  "  by  no  means  to  engage 
the  Corinthians,  unless  they  stood  against  and  endeavoured  to  make 
a  descent  at  Corcyra,  or  any  of  its  dependant  places  ;  if  they  did 
so,  to  resist  them  with  all  their  efforts."  These  orders  were  given 
with  a  view  of  not  infringing  the  treaty ;  And  this  their  aid  of 
shipping  arriveth  at  Corcyra. 

the  crier,  at  tlie  command  of  the  president  in  the  chair,  proclaimed  aloud 
"  What  citizen  above  fifty  years  of  age  hath  a  mind  to  speak  ?"  When  sudi 
had  been  heard,  the  crier  made  a  second  proclamation,  that  *'  any  Athenian 
whatever  had  liberty  to  speak."  The  debate  being  ended,  the  president  in 
the  chair  bade  the  crier  put  the  question.  It  was  decided  by  holding  up  of 
hands.  The  chairman  distinguished  the  numbers  in  the  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive, and  declared  the  majority.  Then  the  resolution  or  decree  was  drawn  up 
in  form  :  and  the  Archon's  name  who  gave  title  to  the  year,  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  the  name  of  the  presiding  tribe  were  prefixed. 

The  public  decorum  of  the  Athenians  is  worthy  observation.  The  senti- 
ments of  age  and  experience  were  first  to  be  heard,  and  then  the  spirit  and 
resolution  of  the  younger  were  called  in  to  assist  at  the  public  consultatiou. 
Nay  they  carried  it  farther;  no  person  convicted  of  profaueness,  debauchery, 
cowardice  or  public  misdemeanor,  was  sufiered  to  speak  in  tliis  assembly. 
From  them  they  expected  no  sound  instruction,  no  disinterested  advice.  If  any 
such  offered  to  speak,  the  presidents  of  the  assembly  immediately  enjoined 
them  silence;  or,  if  .they  were  refractory,  ordered  their  officers  to  pull  th^m 
down  and  turn  them  out  of  the  assembly. 
Cor.  Hist.  GrcBc.  Mo.  50.  E 
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The  Corinthians,  when  they  had  completed  their  preparations^ 
set  sail  for  Corcyra  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships.  Of 
these,  ten  belonged  to  the  Eleans,  twelve  to  the  Megareans,  ten  to 
the  Leucadians,  twenty-seven  to  the  Ambraciots,  one  to  the  Anac- 
torians,  and  the  other  ninety  were  their  own.  The  quotas  from 
the  allied  cities  had  each  of  them  their  respective  commanders ; 
but  the  Corinthian  squadron  was  commanded  by  Xenoclides,  tba 
son  of  Euthycles,  with  four  colleagues.  So  soon  as  they  were  all 
assembled  at  that  part  of  the  continent  which  looks  towards  Cor- 
cyra, they  set  sail  from  Leucas,  and  arrive  at  the  Chimeriura-ia 
Thesprotis.  A  harbour  openeth  itself  here,  and  above  it  is.  the 
city  of  Ephyre,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  in  Eleatis,  a  district 
of  Thesprotis  :  Near  it  is  the  outlet  into  the  sea  of  the  lake  of 
Acherusia,  into  which  the  river  Acheron,  having  run  through  Thes- 
protis, is  at  last  received  ;  from  which  it  also  deriveth  its  name. 
The  river  Thyamis  also  runneth  here,  dividing  Thesprotis  from 
Cestrine,  and  between  these  two  rivers  ariseth  the  cape  of  Chimcr 
rium.  The  Corinthians  therefore  arrive  at  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  fix  their  station  there.  But  the  Corcyreans  so  soon 
as  ever  advised  of  their  sailing,  having  manned  a  hundred  and  ten 
ships  under  the  command  of  Miciades,  .^simides  and  Eurybatus, 
took  their  station  at  one  of  those  isles  which  are  called  the  Si/bata, 
accompanied  by  the  ten  Athenian,  ships.  Their  land  force  wsl& 
left  at  the  promontory  of  Leucimna,  withan  aid  of  a  thousand 
heavy-armed  Zacynthians.  The  Coi:^iithiun^,had  also  ready  upon 
the  continent  a  numerous,  aid  of, Barbarians;:  Fprtlie  people  on 
that  coast  have  ever  continued  their  friends.  When  every  thing- 
was,  in  order  among  the  Corinthians,  taking  in  provisions  for  three 
days^  they  weigh  by^night  from  Chimerium  with  a  design  to  fight ; 
and  haying  saile^l  along  till  break  of  day,  they  discover  the  ships 
of  the  Corcyreans  already  out  at,  sea,  and  advancing  against  them. 
When  thus  they  had  got  a. view  of. each  other,  both  sides  form  into 
the  order  of  battle.  In  the  right  wing  of  the  Corcyreans  were  the 
Athenian  ships ;  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  all  their  own,  ranged 
into  three  squadrons,  each  of  which  .were  respectively  under  the 
orders  of  the,  three  commanders  :  In  this  manner  was  the  order  of 
the  Corcyreans.  formed.  Ip  the,  right, of  the  Corinthians  were  the 
ships  of  the  Megareans  and  Ambraciots.;  in  the  centre  the  otiier 
allies  in  several  arrangements  :  The,  Corinthians  formed  the  left 
wing  themselves,  as  their  ships  were  the  best  sailers,  to  oppose 
the  Athenians  and  the  right  of  the  Corcyreans.     When*  the  signal- 

•  To  give  the  English  jputler  once  for  all,  a  pfojier  light  into  their  method 
of  beginning  an  engagcnu'iit,  I  shall  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  arch- 
bishop Potter's  Arc/itevlogia,  vol.  ii.  c.  '21. 
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flags  were  hoisted  on  both  sides,  they  ran  together  and  began  the 
engagement;  both  sides  having  stowed  their  decks  with  bodies 
of  heavy-armed,  with  m4ny  further  that  drew  the  bow  or  tossed 
the  javelin.  Their  preparations  still  retained  something  of  the 
aukward  manner  of  antiquity.  The  engagement  was  sharply  car- 
ried on,  vet  without  exfertions  of  skill,  and  ver\-  much  resembling 
a  battle  upon  land.  When  they  had  laid  one  another  close,  they 
were  not  easily  StejiarJlted  aglin,  because  of  the  number  and  hurry 
of  thfe  vessels.  The  greatest  hope  of  victory  was  placed  in  the 
heavy-armed  fighting  on  the  decks,  who,  fixed  to  their  post,  en- 
gaged hand  to  hand,  whilst  their  ships  continued  without  any 
motion.  They  had  no  opportunity  to  make  their  charges  and 
tacks,  biit  fought  it  out  by  dint  of  strength  and  courage  without 
any  dexterity.  The  tumult  wa^  great  on  all  sides,  and  the  whole 
action  fall  of  disorder :  In  which  the  Athenian  ships  relieved  the 
Corcyr^an  ^<■her^t^r  they  were  pressed  too  hard,  and  did  what 
they  could  to  intimidate  the  ^icmy ;  bat  their  commanders  re- 
frained froftt  any  direct  attack,  remembering  with  awe  the  orders 
of  the  Atheftiafii.  The  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians  suffered  the 
most :  For  the  Corey reans,  with  twenty  ships,  having  put  them 
to  flight,  chaeed  thefn  whert  dispersed,  to  the  continent;  and,  con- 
titwing  the  pnr^urt  to  theit  very  6arnp,  land  immediately,  where 
they  set  fi^re  to  the'rr  abandoned  tents,  and  carried  off  all  the  bag- 
gag*  :  Irt  fhw  part,  therefore,  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies  were 
vanquished,'  and  the  Corcyreans  plainly  superior.  But  in  the  left, 
where  the  CorinthiiaYis  personally  engaged,  they  easily  prevailed, 
as  twenty  shi^  of  the  Corcyi-^ahs,  and  those  too  from  a  nuiribet 
at  first  inferioi*,  were  gone  off  in  the  pursuit.  But  the  Atbeni^ns', 
Seeing  the  Cor(^'r6ansr  thus  distressed,  now  came  up  to  their  sup- 
port mote  openly  than  befot^',  having  hitherto  refrained  from  any 
direct  attack.     And  when  tbfe  chace  was  clearly  begun  and  the 


"  Before  tJiey  joined  battle,  bottr  parties  invoked  the  Gods  to  their  assistance 
by  prayers  and  sacrifices;  and  the  admii'als  going  from  ship  to  ship  in  some  of 
the  lighter  vessels,  exhorted  their  soldiers  in  a  set  oration  to  behave  themselves 
like  men:  Then  all  things  being  in  readiness,  the  signal  was  given  by  hanging 
ont  ofthe  admiraPs  galley  a  gilded  shield,  as  we  read  in  Plutarch,  orared  gar- 
ment or  banner.  During  the  elevation  of  this  the  tight  continued,  and  by 
its  depression  or  inclination  towards  the  right  or  left,  the  rest  ofthe  ships  were 
directed  in  what  manner  to  attack  their  enemies,  or  retreat  from  them.  To 
liiis  ^as  added  the  sound  of  trumpets,  which  was  begun  in  the  admirals  galley, 
and  continued  round  the  whole  navy  ;  it  was  likew  ise  usual  for  the  soldiers, 
before  the  fight,  to  Miig  a  pieau  or  hymn  to  Mars,  and  after  the  fight  another  to 
Apollo." 
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Corinthians  followed  their  success,  then  every  one  amongst  them 
applied  himself  to  action.  There  was  no  longer  any  time  for  dis- 
cretion :  Corinthians  and  Athenians  were  forced  by  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  engage  one  another. 

The  chace  being  thus  begun,  the  Corinthians  towed  not  after 
them  the  hulks  of  the  vessels  they  had  sunk,  but  turned  all  their 
attention  to  the  men  who  were  Jloating  about,  and  cruized  at  large 
more  to  slaughter  than  take  alive.  And,  having  not  yet  discovered 
the  defeat  of  their  right,  they  slaughtered  through  ignorance  their 
own  friends.  For  the  number  of  ships  being  large  on  either  side, 
and  covering  a  wide  extent  of  sea,  after  the  first  confusion  of  the  en- 
gagement they  were  not  able  easily  to  distinguish  which  were  the 
victors  or  which  the  vanquished ;  Since  Grecians  against  Grecians 
had  never  at  any  time  before  engaged  at  sea  with  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  vessels.  But  after  the  Corinthians  had  pursued  the  Corcy- 
r^ans  to  land,  they  returned  to  look  after  their  shattered  vessels 
and  their  own  dead.  And  most  of  these  they  took  up  and  carried 
to  Sybota,  where  also  lay  the  land  force  of  the  Barbarian  auxiliaries: 
This  Sybota  is  a  desart  haven  in  Thesprotis.  Having  performed 
this  duty,  they  gathered  together  again  into  a  body  and  went  in 
quest  of  the  Corcyreans,  who,  with  those  damaged  vessels  that  yet 
could  swim,  and  with  all  that  had  no  damage,  together  with  the 
Athenians,  came  out  to  meet  them,  fearing  lest  they  might  attempt 
to  land  upon  their  shore.  It  was  now  late  in  the  day,  and  they 
had  sung  their  pecan  as  going  to  attack,  when  on  a  sudden  the  Cor- 
inthians* slackened  their  course,  having  descried  a  reinforcement 
of  twenty  sail  coming  up  from  Athens,  This  second  squadron 
the  Athenians  had  sent  away  to  support  the  former  ten,  fearing 
(what  really  happened)  lest  the  Corcyreans  might  be  vanquished, 
and  their  own  ten  ships  be  too  few  for  their  support.  The  Corin- 
thians, therefore,  having  got  a  view  of  them,  and  suspecting  they 
came  from  Athens,  and  in  a  larger  number  than  they  yet  discovered, 
began  gradually  to  fall  away.  They  were  not  descried  by  the 
Corcyreans  (for  the  course  kept  them  more  out  of  their  ken) 
who  were  surprised  to  see  the  Corinthians  thus  slacken  their 
course,  till  some,  who  had  gained  a  view,  informed  them  that  such 
ships  are  coming  up,  and  then  they  also  fell  back  themselves  :  For 
now  it  began  to  be  dark,  and  the  Corinthians  being  turned  about, 

•  Literally,  they  knocked  the  hind  deck,  z  phrase  elegantly  applied  by  Tliucy- 
dides  to  those  that  retreat  fighting,  and  still  facing  their  enemies.  It  was 
done  by  ranning  their  ships  backwards  upon  their  biud  decks  in  order  to  tack 
about.   See  F otter' $  Arc]ucologia,yo].  iuQ.  •iQ. 
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had  dissolved  their  order.  In  this  manner  were  the}^  separated 
from  one  another ;  And  the  naval  engagement  ended  with  the  night. 

The  Corcyreans  having  recovered  their  station  at  Leucimna, 
-those  twenty  ships  from  Athens,  under  the  command  of  Glauco  the 
son  of  Leager,  and  Andocides  the  son  of  Leogoras,  having  passed 
through  floating  carcases  and  wrecks,  came  up  to  the  station  not 
long  after  they  had  been  descried.  Yet  the  Corcyerans  (for  now 
it  was  night)  were  in  great  consternation  lest  they  should  be  ene- 
mies :  But  they  were  soon  known,  and  then  came  to  anchor. 

Next  morning  the  thirty  Athenian  ships,  accompained  by  such 
of  the  Corcyreans  as  were  fit  for  sea,  weighed  away  and  made  over 
for  the  haven  at  Sybota  where  the  Corinthians  lay,  designing  to 
try  whether  or  no  they  would  engage  again.  The  Corinthians, 
putting  their  ships  from  off"  the  shore  and  drawing  up  into  order 
in  the  deeper  water,  remained  there  without  advancing.  They 
had  no  design  or  inclination  to  begin  another  engagement,  as  they 
were  sensible  of  the  junction  of  the  fresh  Athenian  ships,  and  of 
the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  they  were  beset,  about  the 
custody  of  the  prisoners  whom  they  had  on  board,  and  the  want 
of  necessary  materials  to  repair  their  ships  upon  this  desart  coast. 
Their  thoughts  were  more  employed  upon  their  return  home, 
and  the  method  to  accomplish  it,  from  the  apprehension  lest  the 
Athenians,  judging  the  league  to  be  broke  as  Ihey  had  come  to  blows, 
might  obstruct  their  passage.  For  this  reason  they  determined  be- 
fore baud  to  dispatch  a  boat  with  proper  persons,  though  without 
the  solemn  protection  of  a  herald,  and  so  to  sound  their  intentions. 
The  message  to  be  delivered  was  this  : 

"  You  are  guilty  of  injustice,  ye  men  of  Athens,  in  beginning 
war  and  violating  treaties :  For  you  hinder  us  from  taking  due 
vengeance  upon  our  enemies,  by  lifting  up  your  arms  against  us. 
If  you  are  certainly  determined  to  hinder  ourcourse,  either  against 
Corcyra,  or  any  other  place  whither  we  are  willing  to  go,  and  to 
violate  treaties,  take  us  first  who  are  here  in  your  power,  and  treat 
us  as  enemies." 

The  persons  sent  thus  delivered  their  message :  and  the  whole 
company  of  the  Corcyreans  who  heard  it,  shouted  out  immediately 
to  "  apprehend  and  put  them  to  death."  But  the  Athenians  re- 
turned this  answer; 

"We  neither  begin  war,  \e  men  of  Peloponnesus,  nor  violate 
treaties.  We  are  come  hither  auxiliaries  to  these  Corcyreans  our 
allies.  If  therefore  you  are  desirous  to  sail  to  any  other  place,  we 
hinder  you  not.     But  if  you  go  against  Corcyra  or  any  other  place 
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feeloo^ing  to  it,  we  shall  endeavour  to  oppose  you  to  tbe  utmost 
of  mir  power." 

Upcaa  receiving  this  answer  from  the  Athewiaos,  the  Corinthians 
prepared  for  their  return  horaje,  and  erected  a  trophy  at  Sybota  oft 
the  eontinent.  But  the  Corcyreans  were  employed  in  pickifig^^ 
up  the  wrecks  and  bodies  of  the  dead,  driving  towards  them  by 
ferour  oi"  the  tide  and  the  wind,  which  blowing  fresh  the  night 
before*  had  scattered  tliem  all  about ;  and,  as  if  they  too  had  the 
victory,  erected  an  opposite  trophy  3tt  Sybota  in  the  island.  Tliift 
reasons  upoa  which  each  side  thus  claimed  the  vi^ctory  were  these 
—-The  Corinthians  erected  a  trophy,  because  they  had  the  better 
of  the  engagement  till  night,  and  so  were  enabled  to  pick  up  most 
of  the  shatters  and  the  dead  ;,  they  had,  further,  taken  a'  number 
of  prisoners,,  not  less  tlmn  a  thousand,  and  had  disabled  about 
seventy  ships  of  the  enemy.  The  Corcyreans  did  the  same,  be^- 
cause  they  also  had  disabled  about  thirty  ;  and,  upon  the  comifig 
up  of  the  Athenians,  had  recovered  all  the  wreck  and  dead  bodi^ 
driving  towaaxla  them  ;  and  because  the  Corinthians  tackiag  about 
had  retired  from  them  the  night  before,  so  soon  as  they  desciied 
the  Athenian  ahips ;  and  when  they  came  to  offer  them  battle  at 
Sybota,  durst  not  come  oat  against  them.  In  this  manner  did 
both  sides  account  themselves  victorious. 

The  Corinthians^  in  their  passage  homewards^  by  sti-atageiii 
seized  Anactorium,  which  lieth  in  the  moutii  of  the  gulf  of  Am^ 
bracia.  It  belonged  in  common  to  the  Corcyi-^ns  and  themselves. 
They  put  it  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  inhabitarits, 
and  then  retired  to  their  own  home.  Eight  hundred  of  their 
Corey r^an  prisonej-s^^  who  were  slaves,  tliey  sold' at  public  s^Ie. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  they  reserved' in^ safe  custody,  and  treated 
them  with  extmordinary  good  usage,  that  after  their  ransom  they 
might  serve  them  in  their  designofgaining'^Corcyra:  Fo*  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  persons  of  the  greatest  authority  in  that  state: 
Thus,  therefore,  is  Corey ra  preserved  in  the  war  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans; and  the  ships  of  the  Athenians  after  such  service  left  them. 
But  this  was  the  first  ground  of  Avar  to  the  Corinthians  against 
the  Athenians,  because  they  had  assisted  the  Corcyr^ans  in  a  naval 
engagement  against  themselves,  who  were  in  treaty  with  them. 

Immediately  after  this  transaction,  other  misunderstandings  also 
happened  between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  tending  to 
a  war.  For,  all  the  schemes  of  the  Corintliians  aiming  at  revenge, 
tlte  Athenians  jealous  of  their  enmity  sent  an  order  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Potidaea  situated  upon  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  (and  though 
a  Corinthian  colony  yet  allied  with  and  tributary  to  thcni)  "to 
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demolish  that  part  of  their  wall  which  faceth  the  Palletie,  to  give 
them  hostages,  to  send  away  the  epidcmiurgiy  and  not  to  receive 
those  magistrates  for  the  future,  who  were  annually  sent  them  from 
Corinth."  They  were  apprehensive  of  a  revolt  at  the  instigation 
of  Perdic(»s  and  the  Corinthiai^,  and  their  s«iucrng  into  the 
same  defection  the  other  dependents  of  iVthemsin  Thrace.  These 
step*  the  Athenians  thought  proper  to  take  vrith  the  people  of 
Potidaeaj  ifipuaaedialely  after  th*  ae»-6gtitof  Cofcyra.  For  the 
Coriathians  w^re  maaUestly  at  varteace  with  than,  and  Peniicca.4 
the  son  of  Alexander  king  of  the  Macedoaiaas  \»as:  nowr  becDme 
tjifiir  ej^my,  who  before  had  been  tlieir  ally  and  frijertoL  His  en*- 
mity  was  occasioned  by  an  alliance  the  Athenisas  hadfiamwd  with 
hj^  brother  Pliihp  and  Deixias,  who  vtese  jcawtly  in  oppoaitioo 
against  him.  Alarmed  at  this  he  sent  proper  persons  19  LaEScla»- 
montostirup  against  them  a  Petopoaacmatt  war^aad  tocbaw 
<?yer-^ie  Corinthians  into  his  interest,  in  onfcr  to  brhi^  about  tlie 
ijevx^j^  Pptid^a.  H«  had  also  been  tampering- with  the  €halci- 
deoa^:  oC  Tljpace  and  the  Bottr^eans  to  persuatle  them  to:  revolt  at 
tlie  ^e^  tij»e ;  concluding,  tliat  if  he  could  bring  about  a  juncdou 
of  tjtft  ^Ijacent  people,  he  riiight  venture  a  war  against  them  witii 
gre^r  prc^ahijity  of  success.  The  Athenians  preceLved  his 
scWjiev  and-  were  de«iious  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  thecitiesj  They 
bad  begiU»a*i  expedition  against  his  territories  with  a  fleet  of.  thirtj- 
ship^aiid  a  thousand  heavy-armed,  under  the  command  of  A  rches- 
tratus  the  son  of  Lycomedes  associated  with  ten  others  in  this  ser- 
Tice.  They  gave  particular  orders  to  the  commanders  to  tabe  hos- 
tages>from  the  Potidteans  and  to  demolish  their  walls,  and  to  keep 
a  waJ:<L"hful  eye  over  the  neighbouring  cities  that  they  might  not 
revolt.  The  Potidaeans  had  already  sent  ambassadors  to  theAthe- 
nians,  to  dissuade  them  if  possible  from  the  execution  of  any  new 
designs  against  them:  And  had  at  the  same  time  dispatched  an 
embassy  to  Lacedaemon  along  with  the  Corinthians,  instructed  to 
procure  a  promise  of  redress  if  there  should  be  occasicm.  Btit, 
when  their  long  negociation  at  Athens  proved  quite  ineffectual, 
and  the  fleet  was  gone  out  to  sea  both  against  Macedonia  ami  them- 
selves ;  when,  farther,  the  regency  at  Lacedaemon  had  given  a 
promise  to  make  an  irruption  into  Attica,  if  the  Athenians  should 
attempt  any  thing  against  Potidaea;  upon  this  encouragement, 
without  loss  of  time,  they  revolt  in  conjunction  with  the  Cliaki- 
deans  and  Bottisans,  all  combined  by  an  oath  of  mutual  defence 
and  support.  Perdiccas,  farther,  prevaileth  with  the  Chalciileans 
to  abandon  and  demolish  all  their  towns  upon  the  sea-<x)ast,  ami 
then  to  remove  to  Olynthus  and  fortify  that  town  by  a  junction  of 
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all  their  strength.  And,  to  these  people  thus  abandoning  their 
own  homes  he  made  a  cession  of  that  part  of  Mygdonia  which 
lieth  round  the  lake  of  Bolbe,  for  their  subsistence  during  the  war 
with  the  Athenians.  Having  thus  demolished  their  own  cities, 
they  went  to  another'  place  of  residence,  and  were  employed  in 
preparations  for  the  war. 

The  thirty  ships  of  the  Athenians,  arriving  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  find  Potidaea  and  the  other  cities  already  revolted.  The 
commanders,  judging  it  impossible  with  their  present  strength  to 
act  against  Perdiccas  and  the  revolted  cities  both,  turn  their  course 
towards  Macedonia,  pursuing  the  first  design  of  the  expedition. 
Landing  there,  they  joined  in  the  war  with  Philip  and  the  brothers 
of  Derdas,  who  with  an  army  had  made  an  irruption  from  the 
inland  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Potidaea  being  now  in  revolt  and  the  Athenian 
fleet  on  the  Macedonian  coasts,  the  Corinthians,  anxious  for  the 
security  of  that  place,  and  making  the  danger  their  own,  dispatched 
thither  some  volunteers  of  their  own  people  and  other  Pelopon- 
nesians  taken  into  their  pay,  in  all  sixteen  hundred  heavy-armed  * 
and  four  hundred  light-armed.  The  command  of  this  body  of 
men  was  given  to  Aristeus  the  son  of  Adimantus  ;  since,  out  of 
their  own  private  affection  to  him  who  had  ever  been  a  steady 
friend  to  Potidaea,  most  of  the  volunteers  from  Corinth  had  under- 
taken the  service :  and  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Thrace  was  the 
fortieth  day  after  the  revolt  of  Potidaea. 

An  express  soon  arrived  at  Athens  with  the  news  of  the  revolt 
of  the  cities,  and  when  afterwards  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  that 
body  under  Aristeus,  they  send  away  two  thousand  of  their  heavy- 
armed  and  forty  ships  under  the  command  of  Callias  the  son  of 
Calliades  and  four  colleagues,  to  reduce  the  revolted.  These,  ar- 
riving first  of  all  in  Macedonia,  find  the  former  thousand  employed 
in  besieging  Pydne,  having  a  little  beforegot  possession  of  Therme. 
They  sat  down  with  them  for  a  time  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Pydne ; 
but  afterwards,  making  with  Perdiccas  a  composition  and  alliance 
the  best  they  could  in  their  present  exigency,  since  Potidaea  and 
the  arrival  of  Aristeus  were  very  urgent  points,  they  evacuate 

*  The  heavy-armed  wore  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  engaged  with  broad 
shields  and  long  spears.  They  >verc  the  flower  and  streii;;th  of  the  Crecian 
armies,  and  had  the  highest  rankof  military  honour.  The  li'jJtt-arnted  vicrc 
designed  for  skirmishes  and  figliting  at  a  distance.  Their  weapons  were  arrows, 
darts,  or  shngs.  The  tarqeteers  mentioned  often  in  this  history-,  were  a  middle 
port  of  soldiery,  armed  v,ith  targets  or  narrow  shields  and  spears,  neither  laigt 
nor  heavy. 
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Macedonia.  They  marched  next  to  Beraea ;  and  turning  from 
thence,  after  having  first  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the 
place,  thev  marched  by  land  towards  Potida^a.  Their  army  con- 
sisted of  three  thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own,  without  in- 
cluding a  large  body  of  auxiliaries,  and  six  hundred  Macedonian 
horse  who  had  served  with  Philip  and  Pausanias  :  seventy  ships 
at  the  same  time  sailed  along  the  coast.  And  thus,  by  moderate 
marches,  they  came  up  in  three  days  to  Gigonus,  and  there 
encamped. 

The  Potidaeans,  with  the  body  of  Peloponnesians  commanded  by 
Aristeus,  expecting  the  Athenians,  had  formed  a  camp  near 
Olynthus  within  the  isthmus,  and  had  a  market  kept  for  them 
without  the  city.  The  command  of  the  infantry  had  been  given 
to  Aristeus  by  the  voice  of  the  confederates,  and  that  of  the  ca- 
valry to  Perdiccas:  for  now  again  he  had  abruptly  broke  with  the 
Athenians  and  joined  the  Potida?ans,  deputing  lolaus  to  command 
in  his  absence.  It  was  the  design  of  Aristeus,  by  encamping  the 
body  under  his  own  command  within  the  isthmus,  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  Athenians  if  they  advanced,  whilst  without  the 
isthmus  the  Chalcideans  and  allies  and  two  hundred  horse  belong- 
ing to  Perdiccas  should  continue  at  Olynthus,  who,  when  the 
Athenians  came  forwards  against  them,  were  to  throw  themselves 
in  their  rear,  and  thus  shut  up  the  enemy  between  the  two  bodies. 
But  Callias,  the  general  of  the  Athenians,  in  concert  with  his  col- 
leagues, detaches  the  Macedonian  horse  and  a  few  of  their  allies 
to  Olynthus,  to  prevent  any  sally  from  thence;  and  then,  breaking 
up  their  camp,  they  marched  directly  for  Potidaea.  But,  when 
they  were  advanced  as  far  as  the  isthmus,  and  saw  their  enemies 
drawn  up  in  order  to  fight,  they  also  formed ;  and  in  a  little  time 
they  came  to  an  action.  The  wing  under  Aristeus,  Corinthians 
and  the  very  flower  of  their  strength,  who  engaged  with  him, 
soon  compelled  their  enemies  to  turn  their  backs,  and  pursued 
execution  to  a  great  distance  :  but  the  rest  of  the  army,  composed 
of  Potidaeans  and  Peloponnesians,  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians, 
and  chased  to  the  very  walls  of  Potidaa.  Aristeus,  returning 
from  his  pursuit,  perceived  the  rout  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  and 
knew  not  whither  with  the  least  hazard  to  retreat,  whether  to 
Olynthus  or  Potidaea.  But  at  last  he  determined  to  embody  to- 
gether those  he  had  about  him,  and,  as  Potidaea  lay  at  the  smallest 
distance,  to  throw  himself  into  it  with  all  possible  speed.  This 
with  difficulty  he  effected,  by  plunging  into  the  water  near  the 
abutments  of  the  pier  amidst  a  shower  of  missive  weapons,  with 

Cor.  Hist.  Grcec.  No.  50.  F 
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the  loss  indeed  of  some  of  his  men,  but  the  safety  of  the  larger 
number. 

Those  who  should  have  come  to  succour  the  Potidaeans  from 
Olynthus,  which  is  at  no  greater  distance  than  sixty  stadia*,  and 
situated  in  view,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  when  the  colours 
were  elevated  tj  advanced  indeed  a  little  way  as  designing  to  do 
it,  and  the  Macedonian  horse  drew  up  against  them  as  designing 
to  stop  them.  But,  as  the  victory  was  quickly  gained  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  colours  were  dropped,  they  retired  again  within 
the  walls,  and  the  Macedonians  marched  away  to  the  Athenians  : 
so  that  the  cavalry  of  neither  side  had  any  share  in  the  action.  Af- 
ter the  battle,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  and  granted  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  to  the  Potidaeans  for  fetching  off  their  dead. 
There  were  killed  of  the  Potidsans  and  allies  very  near  three 
hundred,  and  of  the  Athenians  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  Cal- 
lias  their  general. 

The  Athenians,  without  loss  of  time,  throwing  up  a  work 
against  the  wall  which  faceth  the  isthmus,  blockaded  the  place 
on  that  side,  but  the  wall  towards  the  Pallene  they  left  as  they 
found  it.  For  they  thought  their  number  was  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  guard  within  the  isthmus,  and  to  pass  over  to 
the  Pallene-side,  and  block  it  up  also  there.  They  were  appre- 
hensive, that  thus  divided,  the  Potidasans  and  their  allies  might 
fall  upon  them.  And  the  Athenians  at  home,  hearing  there  was 
no  work  on  the  Pallene-side,  send  thither  a  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  of  their  own  people,  under  the  command  of 
Phormio  the  son  of  Asopius,  who  arriving  upon  the  Pallene,  and 
having  landed  his  men  at  Aphytis,  marched  forwards  to  Potidaea, 
advancing  slowly,  and  laying  waste  the  countiy  as  he  moved 
along.  And,  as  nobody  ventured  out  to  give  him  opposition,  he 
also  threw  up  a  work  against  that  side  of  the  wall  which  faceth 
the  Pallene.  By  these  methods  was  Potidaea  closely  blocked  up  on 
either  side,  and  also  by  the  ships  which  lay  before  it  at  sea. 

The  blockade  being  thus  perfected,  Aristeus,  destitute  of  any 
means  of  saving  the  place,  unless  some  relief  should  arrive  from 
Peloponnesus,  or  some  miracle  should  happen,  proposed  it  as  his 
advice  that  "  all  excepting  five  hundred  men  should  lay  hold  of 

*  About  six  miles. 

t  The  elevation  of  the  colours  or  ensigns  was  the  signal  of  joining  battle, 
and  they  were  kept  up  during  the  whole  continuance  of  it:  the  depression  of 
them  was  a  signal  to  desist,  or  the  consequence  of  a  defeat.  The  depression 
of  the  colours  in  this  instance  was  a  proof  to  the  Macedonian  cavalry  that  all 
was  over.  The  Athenians  in  their  colours  bore  an  owl,  ns  sacred  to  Minerva, 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens.     See  Fotter's  Archaologia  Graca,  vol.ii.  c.  9. 
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the  first  favourable  wind  to  quit  the  place,  that  the  provisions 
might  for  a  longer  time  support  the  rest ;  declaring  his  own  readi- 
ness to  "  be  one  of  these  who  staid  behind."  Though  he  could 
not  prevail  with  them,  yet  willing  in  this  plunge  to  do  what  could 
be  done,  and  to  manage  affairs  abroad  in  the  best  manner  he  was 
able,  he  made  his  escape  by  sea,  undiscovered  by  the  Athenian 
guard.  Continuing  now  amongst  the  Cbalcideans,  he  made  what 
military  efforts  he  could,  and  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sermyle  by  an  ambuscade  he  formed  before  that  city ;  and  en- 
deavoure<i  to  prevail  with  the  Pelopoimesians  to  send  up  a  timely 
relief  Phormio,  also,  after  completing  the  works  round  Potida?a, 
with  his  sixteen  hundred  men  ravaged  Chalcidica  and  Botti«a: 
and  some  fortresses  he  took  by  storm. 

These  were  the  reciprocal  causes  of  dissention  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians.  The  Corinthians  were  enraged  at 
the  blockade  of  Potidsea,  a  colony  of  their  own,  in  which  were 
shut  up  both  Corinthians  and  other  Peloponnesians.  The  Athe- 
nians resented  the  proceedings  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  seducing 
to  a  revolt  a  city  in  alliance  with  and  tributary  to  them,  and  siding 
openly  by  a  voluutaiy  expedition  with  the  waiTing  rebels  of  Po- 
tidaea.  Yet  a  war  open  and  avowed  had  not  yet  broke  out  be- 
tween them  :  hostilities  were  suspended  for  a  time.  Hitherto  it 
was  merely  a  private  quarrel  of  the  Corinthians. 

But,  when  once  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  was  formed,  the  Co- 
rinthians could  hold  no  longer.  In  it  their  own  people  were  shut 
up,  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  in  anxiety  about  the  place. 
They  summoned  their  allies  to  repair  immediately  to  Lacedaemon, 
and  thither  they  went  themselves  with  loud  accusations  against 
the  Athenians,  that  "  they  had  violated  the  treaty,  and  injured 
Peloponnesus."  The  ^ginetie  indeed,  from  a  dread  of  the  Athe- 
nians, did  not  openly  dispatch  their  embassy ;  but  underhand 
they  had  a  great  share  in  fomenting  the  war,  asserting  that  '*  they 
were  restrained  in  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves,  which 
had  been  allowed  them  by  the  treaty." 

The  Lacedaemonians,  summoning  to  appear  before  them  not 
only  their  allies,  but  whoever  had  any  manner  of  charge  to  prefer 
against  the  Athenians,  assembled  in  grand  council  as  usual,  and 
commanded  them  to  speak :  others  who  were  present  laid  open 
their  respective  complaints,  but  the  Megareans  preferred  the  largest 
accusations,  in  particular  that  "  they  had  been  prohibited  the  use 
of  all  the  harbours  in  the  Athenian  dominions  and  the  market  of 
Athens,  contrary  to  the  treaty."  The  Corinthians  were  the  last 
who  stood  forth.     Having  first  allowed  sufficient  time  to  others  to 
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exasperate  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  preferred  their  own  charge, 
as  foUoweth : — 

"  That  faith,  ye  LacedaBmonians,  which  ever  both  in  pubUc 
conduct  and  in  private  hfe  you  so  punctually  observe,  rendereth 
what  others,  what  we  ourselves  may  have  to  say,  more  difficult 
to  be  believed.  By  it  you  have  gained  indeed  the  reputation  of 
probity,  but  contract  a  prejudicial  ignorance  in  regard  to  remote 
occurrences.  For,  though  we  have  frequently  suggested  to  you, 
what  wrongs  we  were  apprehensive  of  receiving  from  the  Athe- 
nians, yet  have  you  not  deigned  to  make  enquiry  into  the  grounds 
of  those  suggestions,  but  rather  have  suspected  our  ingenuity  as 
speaking  from  selfish  views  and  private  resentments.  And  it  is 
not  to  prevent  our  sufferings,  but  now,  when  we  already  feel  their 
weight,  that  you  convene  these  confederates  together:  Before 
whom,  we  ought  to  be  indulged  in  a  larger  share  of  discourse,  as 
we  have  by  much  the  largest  share  of  complaints  to  utter :  wrong- 
ed as  we  have  been  by  the  Athenians,  and  by  you  neglected. 

"  If  indeed  by  treachery  lurking  and  unobserved  they  had  violat- 
ed the  peace  of  Greece,  those  who  had  not  discerned  it  might 
justly  have  demanded  explicit  proofs.  But  now,  what  need  can 
there  be  of  multiplying  words,  when  some  you  already  see  enslav- 
ed; against  others,  and  those  not  the  meanest  of  your  allies,  the 
same  fate  intended;  and  the  aggressors  fully  prepared  to  receive 
you,  if  at  length  a  war  should  be  declared  ?  With  other  views, 
they  had  not  clandestinely  laid  hands  on  Corcyra  and  forcibly  de- 
tained it  from  us,  nor  had  they  dared  to  block  up  Potidaea;  of 
which  places,  this  latter  lieth  the  most  convenient  for  extending  our 
power  in  Thrace,  the  former  could  supply  Peloponnesus  with  the 
greatest  navy.  But  to  your  account  these  events  are  to  be  charg- 
ed, who  after  the  mvasion  of  the  Medes  first  suffered  the  strength 
of  Athens  to  be  increased,  and  afterwards  their  long-walls  to  be 
erected.  Ever  since,  you  have  connived  at  liberty  overthrown, 
not  only  in  whatever  communities  they  have  proceeded  to  enslave, 
but  now  where  even  your  own  confederates  are  concerned.  For 
not  to  the  men  who  rivet  on  the  chains  of  slavery,  but  to  such  as 
though  able  yet  neglect  to  prevent  it,  ought  the  sad  event  with 
truth  to  be  imputed  ;  especially,  when  assuming  superior  virtue 
they  boast  themselves  the  deliverers  of  Greece. 

"  With  much  ado  we  are  now  met  together  in  council  but  not 
even  now  upon  the  plain  and  obvious  points.  We  ought  not  to  be 
any  longer  debating  whether  we  have  been  injured,  but  by  what 
measures  we  should  avenge  ourselves.  The  aggressors,  having 
long  since  planned  out  their  proceedings,  are  not  about  to  make 
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but  are  actually  making  attacks  upon  those,  who  are  yet  come  to 
no  resolution.  Nor  are  we  unexperienced  by  what  steps,  what 
gradual  advances,  the  Athenians  break  in  upon  their  neighbours. 
Imasfinins  themselves  to  be  still  undiscovered,  thev  shew  them- 
selves  the  less  audacious  because  you  are  insensible.  But  when  once 
they  know  you  alarmed  and  on  your  guard,  they  will  press  more 
resolutely  forwards.  For  you,  Laceda:monians,  are  the  only  peo- 
ple of  Greece,  who  sit  indolently  at  ease,  protecting  not  with  pre- 
sent but  with  promised  succour  :  You  alone  pull  down,  not 
the  commencing  but  the  redoubled  strength  of  your  foes.  You 
have  indeed  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  steady,  but  are  in- 
debted for  it  more  to  report  than  fact.  We  ourselves  know,  that 
the  Persian  had  advanced  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  quite  into 
Peloponnesus,  before  you  exerted  your  dignity  in  resistance.  'Sow 
also  you  take  no  notice  of  the  Athenians,  not  remote  as  he  was 
but  seated  near  you;  and,  instead  of  invading  them,  chuse  rather 
to  lie  upon  your  defence  against  their  invasions;  and,  to  expose 
yourselves  more  to  the  hazards  of  war  against  a  grown  augmented 
power.  And  all  this  while  you  know,  that  the  Barbarian  was 
guilty  of  many  errors  in  his  conduct :  and  the  verj'  Athenians 
frequently,  in  their  contests  with  us,  have  been  defeated  more 
through  their  own  blunders  than  the  vigour  of  your  resistance : 
For  their  confidence  in  you  hath  caused  the  destruction  of  some, 
who  upon  that  very  confidence  were  taken  unprepared. 

"  Let  no  one  in  this  assembly  imagine,  that  we  speak  more  from 
malice  than  just  grounds  of  complaint.  Complaint  is  just  towards 
friends  who  have  failed  in  their  duty  ;  accusation  is  against  ene- 
mies guilty  of  injustice.  And  surely,  if  ever  any  people  had,  we 
have  good  reason  to  think  we  have  ample  cause  to  throw  blame 
upon  our  neighbours;  especially,  when  such  great  embroilments 
have  arisen,  of  which  you  seem  to  have  no  manner  of  feeling,  nor 
ever  once  to  have  reflected,  in  regard  to  the  Athenians,  with  what 
sort  of  people,  how  far,  and  how  in  every  point  unlike  yourselves, 
you  must  soon  contend.  They  are  people  fond  of  innovations, 
quick  not  only  to  contrive,  but  to  put  their  schemes  in  effectual 
execution :  Yoiir  method  is,  to  preserve  what  you  already  have,  to 
know  nothing  further,  and  when  in  action  to  leave  something 
needful  ever  unfinished.  They  again  are  daring  beyond  their 
strength,  adventurous  beyond  the  bounds  of  judgment,  and  in  ex- 
tremities full  of  hope ;  Yuur  method  is,  in  action  to  drop  below  your 
power,  neither  resolutely  to  follow  the  dictates  of  your  judgment, 
and  in  the  pressure  of  a  calamity  to  despair  of  a  deliverance.  Ever 
active  as  they  are,  they  stand  against  you  who  are  habitually  indo- 
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lent ;  ever  roaming  abroad,  against  you  who  think  it  misery  to  lose 
sight  of  your  homes.    Their  view  in  shifting  place  is  to  enlarge  their 
possessions :   You  imagine,  that  in  foreign  attempts  you  may  lose 
your  present  domestic  enjoyments.     They,  when  once  they  have 
gained  superiority  over  enemies,  push  forward  as  far  as  they  can 
go ;  and    if  defeated,  are  dispirited  the  least  of  all  men.     More 
than  this,  they  are  as  lavish  of  their  lives  in  the  public  service  as  if 
those  lives  >vere  not  their  own,  whilst  their  resolution  is  ever  in 
their  power,  ever  ready  to  be  exerted  in  the  cause  of  their  country. 
Whenever  in  their  schemes  they  meet  with  disapointments,  they 
reckon  they  have  lost  a  share  of  their  property.    When  those 
schemes  are  successful,  the  acquisition  seemeth  small  in  compari- 
son with  what  they  have  farther  in  design:  if  they  are  baffled  in 
executing  a  project,  invigorated  by  reviving  hope,   they  catch  at 
fresh  expedients  to  repair  the  damage.     They  are  the  only  people 
who  instantaneously  project  and  hope  and  acquire;  so  expeditious 
are  they  in  executing  whatever  they  determine.     Thus,  through 
toils  and  dangers  they  labour  forwards  so  long  as  life  continueth, 
never  at  leisure  to  enjoy  what  they  already  have,  through  a  con- 
stant eagerness  to  acquire  more.     They  have  no  other  notion  of  a 
festival  than  of  a  day  whereon  some  needful  point  should  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  inactive  rest  is  more  a  torment  to  them  than  la- 
borious employment.     In  short,  if  any  one,  abridging  their  cha- 
racters, should  say,  they  are  formed  by  nature  never  to  be  at  quiet 
themselves  nor  to  suffer  others  to  be  so,  he  describeth  them  justly. 
"  When  such  a  state  has  taken  the  lists  of  opposition  against 
you,  do  ye  dally,  O  Lacedaemonians  ?  do  you  imagine  that  those 
people   will  not  continue  longest  in  the  enjoyment   of  peace, 
who  timely  prepare    to  vindicate    themselves,    and  manifest  a 
settled  resolution  to    do   themselves    right  whenever    they   are 
wronged  ;    You  indeed  are  so  far  observers  of  equity  as  never  to 
molest  others,  and  stand  on  your  guard  merely  to  repel  damage 
from  yourselves ; — points,  <you  would  not  without  difficulty  se- 
cure, though  this  neighbouring  state  were  governed  by  the  same 
principles  as  you  are  :    But  wotc,  as  we  have  already  shewn  you, 
your  customs  compared  with  theirs  are  quite  obsolete;  whereas 
those  which  progressively  improve  must,  like  all  the  works  of  art, 
be  ever  the  best.     Were  indeed  the  continuance  of  peace  ensured, 
unvarying  manners  would  certainly  be  preferable :    But  such  peo- 
ple as  are  liable  to  frequent  vicissitudes  of  foreign  contest  have 
need  of  great  address  to  vary  and  refine  their  conduct.      For  this 
cause,  the  manners  of  the  Athenians,  improved  by  a  long  tract  of 
experience,  are  formed  in  respect  of  yours  upon  a  model  entirely 
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new.  Here  therefore  be  the  period  fixed  to  that  slow-moving  po- 
licy you  have  hitherto  observed.  Hasten  to  the  relief  of  others, 
to  that  of  the  Potidaeans  as  by  contract  you  are  bound.  Invade 
Attica  without  loss  of  time,  that  you  may  not  leave  your  friends 
and  your  relations  in  the  mercy  of  their  most  inveterate  foes,  and 
constrain  us  through  your  sloth  to  seek  redress  from  a  new  alli- 
ance. Such  a  step,  if  taken  by  us,  could  neither  scandalize  the 
gods  who  take  cognizance  of  solemn  oaths,  nor  men  who  own 
their  obligation :  For  treaties  are  not  violated  by  those  who  left 
destitute  by  some  have  recourse  to  others,  but  by  such  as  being 
sworn  to  give  it,  withhold  their  assistance  in  time  of  need.  Yet, 
if  you  are  willing  and  ready  to  perform  your  parts,  with  you  we 
firmly  abide.  In  changing  then  we  should  be  guilty  of  impiety  ; 
and  we  never  shall  find  others  so  nicely  suited  to  the  disposition  of 
cur  own  hearts.  Upon  these  points  form  proper  resolutions ;  and 
exert  yourselves,  that  the  honour  of  Peloponnesus  be  not  im- 
paired under  your  guidance,  who  have  received  from  your  an- 
cestors this  great  pre-eminence." 

To  this  effect  the  Corinthians  spoke.  And  it  happened  at  this 
very  juncture  an  Athenian  embassy  was  at  Lacediemon,  nego- 
ciating  some  other  points  ;  who,  so  soon  as  they  were  advertised 
of  what  had  been  said,  judged  it  proper  to  demand  an  audience 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  was  not  their  design  to  make  the  least 
reply  to  the  accusations  preferred  against  them  by  the  complain- 
ant states,  but  in  general  to  convince  them,  that  "  they  ought  not 
to  form  any  siidden  resolutions,  but  to  consider  matters  with  se- 
date deliberation."  They  were  further  desirous  "  to  represent 
before  them  the  extensive  power  of  their  own  state^  to  excite  in 
the  minds  of  the  elder  a  recollection  of  those  points  they  already 
knew,  and  to  give  the  younger  information  in  those  of  which  they 
were  ignorant ;"  concluding,  that  "  such  a  representation  might 
turn  their  attention  more  to  pacific  measures  than  military  ope- 
rations." Addressing  themselves  therefore  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, they  expressed  their  desire  to  speak  in  the  present  as- 
sembly, if  leave  could  be  obtained.  An  order  of  admittance  be- 
ing immediately  sent  them,  they  approached  and  delivered  them- 
selves as  foUoweth ; — 

"  It  was  not  the  design  of  this  our  embassy  to  enter  into  dispu- 
tations with  your  confederates,  but  to  negociate  the  points  for 
which  our  state  hath  employed  us.  Yet,  having  been  advertised 
of  the  great  outcry  raised  against  us,  hither  we  have  repaired  ; 
not  to  throw  in  our  plea  against  the  accusations  of  the  complainant 
states:  for  you  are  not  the  judges  before  whom  either  ice  or  they 
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are  bound  to  plead :  but,  to  prevent  you  forming  rash  and  preju- 
dicial resolutions,  upon  concerns  of  high  importance,  through  the 
instigation  of  these  your  confederates.  Our  view  is,  farther,  to 
convince  you,  notwithstanding  the  long  comprehensive  charge 
exhibited  against  us,  that  we  possess  with  credit  what  we  have 
hitherto  obtained,  and  that  the  state  of  Athens  is  deserving  of 
honour  and  regard. 

"  And  what  need  is  there  here  to  go  back  to  remote  antiquity, 
where  hearsay  tradition  must  establish  those  facts  to  which  the 
eyes  of  the  audience  are  utter  strangers?  This  we  shall  wave;, 
and  call  forth  first  to  your  review  the  Persian  invasions  and  those 
incidents  of  which  you  are  conscious,  without  regarding  that 
chagrin  which  the  remembrance  of  them  will  constantly  excite  in 
you.  Our  achievements  there  Avere  attended  with  the  utmost 
danger :  The  consequence  was  public  benefit,  of  which  you  re- 
ceived a  substantial  share  :  and  though  the  glory  of  that  acquisi- 
tion may  not  be  all  our  own,  yet  of  a  beneficial  share  we  ought  not 
to  be  deprived.  This  shall  boldly  be  averred ;  not  with  a  view  of 
soothing  you  but  doing  justice  to  ourselves,  and  giving  you  to 
know  against  what  a  State,  if  your  resolutions  now  are  not  dis- 
creetly taken,  you  are  going  to  engage.  For  we  aver,  that  we 
alone  adventured  to  engage  the  Barbarian  in  that  most  dangerous 
field  of  Marathon.  And  when,  upon  the  second  invasion,  we 
w'ere  not  able  to  make  head  by  land,  we  threw  ourselves  on  ship- 
board with  all  our  people,  to  fight  in  conjunction  with  you  by  sea 
at  Salamis ;  which  prevented  his  sailing  along  the  coasts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  destroying  one  by  one  your  cities,  unable  to  suc- 
cour one  another  against  that  formidable  fleet.  The  truth  of  this 
the  Barbarian  himself  hath  undeniably  proved:  For,  thus  defeated 
at  sea,  and  unable  to  gather  together  again  so  large  a  force,  he 
hastily  retired  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army.  In  this  so 
wonderful  an  event,  where  beyond  dispute  the  preservation  of 
Greece  was  achieved  at  sea,  the  three  rnost  advantageous  instru- 
ments were  contributed  by  us the  largest  number  of  shipping 

a  person  of  the  greatest  abilities  to  command and  the 

most  intrepid  courage.  For  of  the  number  of  ships,  amounting 
in  all  to  four  hundred,  very  near  two  thirds  were  our  own.  The- 
mistocles  was  the  commander,  to  whom  principally  it  was  owing 
that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  straits,  which  was  undeniably 
the  means  of  that  great  deliverance :  And  you  yourselves  paid 
him  extraordinary  *  honour  on  that  very  account,  more  than  ever 

•  Herodotus  relates,  that  after  the  great  victory  at  Salamis,  "  the  Grecians 
sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  to  bestow  the  prize  upon  bim  who  had  deserved  best 
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to  anv  stranger  who  hath  appeared  amongst  you.  We  ourselves 
shewed  further,  on  this  occasion,  the  most  daring  courage  ;  since, 
though  none  before  marched  up  to  our  succour,  and  every  state 
already  enslaved  had  opened  the  road  against  us,  we  bravely  de- 
termined to  abandon  even  Athens,  to  destroy  our  own  effects,  nor, 
like  the  generality  of  those  who  were  yet  undemolished,  to  desert 
the  common  cause,  or  dispersing  ourselves  to  become  useless  to 

our  allies,  but to  embark  at  once,  to  face  the  urgent  danger, 

without  the  least  resentment  against  you  for  your  preceding  back- 
wardness of  aid.  So  that  we  aver  the  service  we  then  did  you 
to  be  no  less  than  what  we  afterwards  received.  For  to  our  aid 
indeed  at  last  you  came,  from  cities  yet  inhabited,  from  cities 
you  ever  designed  should  still  be  inhabited,  when  once  you  were 
alarmed  for  your  own  safety  much  more  than  for  ours.  So  long 
as  we  were  safe,  your  presence  was  in  vain  expected :  But  we, 
launching  forth  from  a  city  no  longer  our  own,  and  hazarding  our 
all  for  a  place  we  almost  despaired  of  recovering,  effected  our 
own  presenation,  and  with  it  in  a  great  measure  yours.  Had  we, 
overcome  with  fear,  gone  over  early  to  the  Mede,  as  others  did, 
to  save  our  lands;  had  we  afterwards  not  dared,  as  men  undone 
beyond  recovery,  to  throw  ourselves  on  board  ;  you  never  had 
been  obliged  to  fight  at  sea,  as  not  having  sufticient  strength  to 
do  it ;  but  the  invader  without  a  struggle  would  have  leisurely, 
determined  the  fate  of  Greece. 


of  Greece  by  his  behaviour  in  the  war.  But  upon  their  arrival,  when  rom- 
manders  gave  in  their  billets  on  the  altar  of  Neptune,  in  which  they  bad  wrote 
the  name  of  him  who  had  behaved  best,  and  of  him  who  was  second,  each  of 
them  had  -^i\ea  the  preference  to  his  own  self",  but  most  of  them  agreed  ia 
awarding  the  second  place  toThemistocles.  Thus,  while  each  competitor  was 
only  honoured  with  his  own  single  voice  for  the  first  place,  Themistocles  was 
clearly  adjudged  to  deserve  the  second.  Envy  prevented  the  Grecians  from 
proceeding  to  a  just  declaration,  and  they  broke  up  and  departed,  leaving  the 
poiut  undecided.  Themistocles,  however,  was  celebrated  and  honoured  as  the 
man,  who  in  prudence  far  surpassed  all  the  Grecians  then  alive.  Thus  denied 
the  honour  due  to  him  for  having  undoubtedly  excelled  them  all  in  the  affair 
■of  Salamis,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Laredsemon,  desirous  to  have  justice 
done  him  there.  The  Lacedaemonians  received  him  nobly,  and  honoured  him 
abundantly.  They  gave  indeed  to  Euribiades  the  crown  of  olive,  as  first  in  va- 
lour ;  but  for  wisdom  and  dexterity  they  bestowed  a  second  crown  of  oUve  oa 
Themistocles.  They  presented  him  further  with  the  first  chariot  in  Sparta. 
And  after  so  much  appulase,  he  was  conducted,  in  his  return,  to  the  frontier 
of  Tegea,  by  three  hundred  picked  Spartans,  who  composed  the  royal  guard. 
He  was  the  only  person  ever  known  to  have  received  such  a  compliment  from 
the  Spartans."     Herodotus  in  Urania. 

Cor.  Hist.  Grcec.  No.  50.  G 
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"  Do  we  then  deserve,  Lacedanionians,  that  violence  of  envy 
with  which  the  Grecians  behold  us,  for  the  courage  we  manifested 
then,  for  our  judicious  resolution,  and  the  superior  power  we  now 
enjoy  ?    That  power,  superior  as  it  is,  was  by  no  means  the  effect 
of  violent  encroachments.     You  would  not  abide  with  us  to  glean 
away  the  relics  of  the  Barbarian  war.     To  us  the  associated  states 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse,  and  intreat  us  to  lead  them  to  its 
completion.     Thus,  by  the  necessary  exigence  of  affairs,  obliged 
to  be  in  action,  we  have  advanced  our  power  to  what  it  now  is  ; 
at  first,  from  a  principle  oi  fear  ;  then  from  the  principle  of  ho- 
nour ;  and  at  length  from  that  of  interest.     When  envied  by  many, 
when  obliged  to  reduce  to  their  obedience  some  who  had  revolted, 
when  you,  no  longer  well-disposed  towards  us,  were  actuated  by 
jealousy  and  malice  ;  we  thought  it  not  consistent  with  our  own 
security  to  endanger  our  welfare  by  giving  up  our  power,  since 
every  revolt  from  us  was  an  accession  of  strength  to  you.     No 
part  of  mankind  will  fix  any  reproach  on  men  who  try  every  ex- 
pedient to  ward  oft"  extremities  of  danger.     Nay,  it  is  your  own 
method  also,  Lacedsemonians,  to  manage  the  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus as  suits  your  own  interest  best,  and  to  prescribe  them  law. 
And,  had  you  abided  with  us,  and  persevered  in  that  invidious 
superiority  as  we  have  done,  we  are  well  convinced  that  you  would 
soon  have  grown  no  less  odious  to  your  allies ;  and  soobliged  either 
to  have  ruled  with  rigour,  or  to  have  risked  the  loss  of  your  all. 
It  foUoweth  therefore,  that  we  have  done  nothing  to  raise  sur- 
prise, nothing  to  disappoint  the  human  expectation,  in  accept- 
ing a  superiority  voluntarily  assured,  in  firmly  maintaining  it 
thus  accepted,  upon  those  most  prevailing  principles  of  honour, 
and  fear,  and  interest, ' 

"  The  maxim  by  which  we  have  acted  was  not  first  broached 
by  us,  since  it  hath  been  ever  allowed,  that  inferiors  should  be 
controlled  by  their  superior.  To  be  the  latter  we  thought  our- 
selves deserving :  You  thought  so  too  till  now,  when  private  in- 
terests engaging  your  attention,  you  begin  to  cry  out  for  justice, 
which  no  people  ever  yet  so  studiously  practised,  as,  when  able 
to  carry  a  point  by  strength,  to  check  their  inclination  and  let  it 
drop.  And  worthy,  farther,  are  they  of  applause,  who,  pursuing 
the  dictates  of  human  nature,  in  gaining  rule  over  others,  observe 
justice  more  steadily  than  their  scope  of  power  requireth  from 
them.  And  so  far  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  weie  our 
power  lodged  in  other  hands,  plain  evidence  would  soon  decide 
with  what  peculiar  moderation  we  use  it:  Though,  so  hard  indeed 
is  our  lot,  that  calumny  and  not  applause  hath  been  the  conse- 
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quence  of  such  our  lenity.     In  suits  of  contract  against  our  depen- 
dents we  are  often  woi-sted  ;  and,  though  ever  submitting  to  fair 
and  impartial  trials  in  our  own  courts,  we  are  charged  with  liti- 
giousness.    Not  one  of  them  reflecteth,  that  those  who  are  absolute 
in  other  places,  and  treat  not  their  dependents  with  that  modera- 
tion which  we  observe,  are  for  that  very  reason  exempted  from 
reproach :  For,  where  lawless  violence  is  practised  there  can  be 
no  room  for  appeals  to  justice.     But  our  dependents,  accustomed 
to  contest  with  us  upon  equal  footing,  if  they  suffer  never  so  little 
damage  where  they  fancy  equity  to  be  along  with  them,  either  by 
a  judicial  sentence  or  the  decision  of  reigning  power,  express  no 
gratitude  for  the  greater  share  of  prop>erty  they  yet  enjoy,  but  re- 
sent with  higher  chagrin  the  loss  of  such  a  pittance,  than  if  at  first 
we  had  set  law  aside,  and  seized  their  all  with  open  violence : 
Even,  in  this  case,  they  could  not  presume  to  deny,  that  inferiors 
ought  to  submit  to  their  superiors.     But  mankind,  it  seemeth,  re- 
sent the  acts  of  injustice  move  deeply  than  the  acts  of  violence: 
Those,  coming  from  an  equal,  are  looked  upon  as  rapines:  these, 
coming  from  a  superior,  are  complied  with  as  necessities.    The 
far  more  grievous  oppressions  of  the  Mede  they  bore  with  patience, 
but  our  government  they  look  upon  as  severe  :  It  may  be  so :  For 
to  subjects  the  present  is  always  grievous.     If  you  therefore  by 
our  over-throw  should  gain  the  ascendent  over  them,  you  would 
soon  perceive  that  good  disposition  towards  you,  which  a  dread 
of  us  hath  occasioned,  to  be  vanishing  away ;  especially  should 
you  exert  your  superiority  according  to  the  specimens  you  gave 
during  your  short  command  against  t^c  Mede.  For  the  institutions 
established  here  amongst  yourselves  have  no  affinity  with  those  of 
other  places:  and  more  than  this,  not  one  Spartan  amongst  you, 
when  delegated  to  a  foreign  charge,  either  knoweth  how  to  ap^ly 
his  own,  or  make  use  of  those  of  the  rest  of  Greece. 

"  Form  your  resolutions  therefore  with  great  deliljeration,  as  on 
points  of  no  small  importance.  Hearken  not  so  far.  to  the  opini- 
ons and  calamities  of  foreign  states  as  to  embroil  your  own  domes- 
tic tranquillity.  Reflect  in  time  on  the  great  uncertainty  of  war, 
l^efore  you  engage  in  it.  Protracted  into  long  continuance,  it  is 
generally  used  to  end  in  calamities,  from  which  we  are  now  at  an 
equal  distance;  and  to  the  lot  of  which  of  us  they  will  fall,  lieth  yet 
to  be  determined  by  the  hazardous  event  Men  who  run  eagerly 
to  arms  are  first  of  all  intent  on  doing  some  exploits,  which  ought 
in  point  of  time  to  be  second  to  something  more  important ;  and 
when  smarting  with  distress,  they  have  recourse  to  reason.  But 
since  we  are  by  no  means  guilty  of  such  rashness  ourselves,  nor  a§ 
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yet  perceive  it  in  you,  we  exhort  you,  whilst  healing  measures  are 
in  the  election  of  us  both,  not  to  break  the  treaty,  nor  to  violate 
your  oaths,  but  to  submit  the  points  in  contest  to  fair  arbitration, 
according  to  the  articles  subsisting  between  us.  If  not,  we  here 
invoke  the  gods,  who  take  cognizance  of  oaths,  to  bear  us  witness, 
that  we  shall  endeavour  to  revenge  ourselves  upon  the  authors  of 
a  war,  by  whatever  methods  yourselves  shall  set  us  an  example." 

These  things  were  said  by  the  Athenian  embassy.  And  when 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  thus  heard  the  accusations  of  their  allies 
against  the  Athenians,  and  what  the  Athenians  had  urged  in  their 
turn,  ordering  all  parties  to  withdraw,  they  proceeded  to  serious 
consultations  amongst  themselves.  The  majority  agreed  in  the 
opinion,  that  "  the  Athenians  were  already  guilty  of  injustice,  and 
that  a  war  ought  to  be  immediately  declared."  But  Archidamus 
their  king,  esteemed  a  man  of  good  understanding  and  temper^ 
standing  forth,  expressed  his  own  sentiments  thus  : — 

"  I  have  learned  myself,  by  the  experience  of  many  wars,  and 
I  see  many  of  you,  ye  Lacedaemonians,  as  great  proficients  in  years 
as  I  am,  that  no  one  should  be  fond  of  an  enterprise  because  it  is 
new,  which  is  a  vulgar  weakness,  judging  it  thence  both  ad- 
viseable  and  safe.  1'he  war,  which  is  at  present  the  subject  of 
your  consultation,  you  will  find  if  examined  discreetly,  to  bode  a 
very  long  continuance.  Against  Peloponnesians,  it  is  true,  and 
borderers  upon  ourselves,  we  have  ever  a  competent  force  in 
readiness,  and  by  expeditious  steps  can  advance  against  an\^  of 
them.  But,  against  a  people  whose  territories  are  far  remote, 
who  are,  farther,  most  expert  in  naval  skill,  who  with  all  the  ex- 
pedients of  war  are  most  excellently  provided,  with  wealth  both 
private  and  public,  with  shipping,  with  horses,  with  arms,  and 
with  men,  far  beyond  what  any  other  state  in  Greece  can  singly 
pretend  to,  who,  more  than  this,  have  numerous  dependent  states 
upon  whom  they  levy  tribute — where  is  the  necessity  sanguinely 
to  wish  for  war  against  such  a  people  ?  and  wherein  is  our  de- 
pendence, if  thus  unprepared  we  should  declare  it  against  them  ? 
Is  it  on  our  naval  force  ?  But  in  that  we  are  inferior :  and  if  to 
this  we  shall  apply  our  care,  and  advance  ourselves  to  an  equality 
with  them,  why  this  will  be  a  work  of  time.  Or,  is  it  in  our 
wealth  }  In  this  we  are  yet  much  more  deficient ;  and  neither 
have  it  in  any  public  fund,  nor  can  readily  raise  it  from  private 
purses.  But  the  confidence  of  some  may  perhaps  be  buoyed  up 
with  our  superiority  in  arms  and  numbers,  so  that  we  may  easily 
march  into  their  territory  and  lay  it  Avaste :  yet,  other  territories 
and  of  large  extent,  are  subject  to  their  power,  and  by  sea  they 
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will  import  all  necessan*  supplies.  If,  further,  we  tempt  their 
dependents  to  a  revolt,  we  shall  want  a  naval  strength  to  support 
them  in  it,  as  the  majority  of  them  are  seated  upon  islands. 
What  therefore  will  be  the  event  of  this  our  war  ?  For,  if  we  are 
unable  either  to  overpower  them  at  sea,  or  divert  those  revenues  by 
which  their  navy  is  supported,  we  shall  only  by  acting  prejudice 
ourselves.  And  in  such  a  situation  to  be  forced  to  give  it  up  will 
be  a  blemish  on  our  honour  ;  especially  if  we  shall  be  thought  to 
have  been  the  authors  of  the  breach.  For  let  us  not  be  puft'ed  up 
with  idle  hope  that  this  war  must  soon  be  over,  if  we  can  lay  their 
territory  wasted.  I  have  reason  on  better  grounds  to  apprehend, 
that  we  shall  leave  it  behind  us  a  legacy  to  our  children.  It  is  by 
no  means  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Athenians  either  to  be  slaves 
to  their  soil,  or,  like  unpractised  soldiers,  to  shudder  at  a  war. 
Nor  again,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  so  void  of  sensibility  as  to  ad- 
vise you  to  give  up  your  confederates  to  their  outrage,  or  wilfully 
to  connive  at  their  encroachments  ;  but  only  not  yet  to  have  re- 
course to  arras,  to  send  ambassadors  to  prefer  our  complaints, 
without  betraying  too  great  an  eagerness  for  war,  or  any  tokens  of 
pusillanimity.  By  pausing  thus,  we  may  get  our  own  affaii-s  in 
readiness,  by  augmenting  our  strength  through  an  accession  of 
allies,  either  Grecian  or  Barbarian,  wheresoever  we  can  procure 
supplies  of  ships  or  money.  And  the  least  room  there  cannot  be 
for  censure,  when  a  people  in  the  state  we  are  at  present,  exposed 
to  all  the  guiles  of  the  Athenians,  endeavour  to  save  themselves 
not  merely  by  Grecian  but  even  by  Barbarian  aid.  And  at  the 
same  time  let  us  omit  no  resource  within  the  reach  of  our  own 
ability. 

"  If  indeed,  upon  our  sending  an  embassy,  they  will  hearken 
to  reason,  that  will  be  the  happiest  for  us  all.  If  not,  after  two 
or  three  years'  delay,  then  better  provided,  we  may,  if  it  be 
thought  expedient,  take  the  field  against  them.  But  in  good  time 
perhaps,  when  they  see  our  prepmrations  and  the  intent  of  them 
clearly  explained  by  our  own  declarations,  they  may  make  each 
requisite  concession,  before  their  territory  is  destroyed  by  ravage, 
and  whilst  yet  they  may  save  their  property  from  utter  devastation. 
Regard  their  territor}-,  I  beseech  you,  in  no  other  light,  than  as  an 
hostage  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  the  more  firmly  such  the 
better  may  be  its  culture.  Of  this  we  ought  to  be  sparing  as  long 
possible,  that  we  drive  them  not  into  desperate  fury,  and  render 
more  impracticable  their  defeat.  For  if,  thus  unprovided  as  we 
are,  and  worked  up  to  anger  by  the  instigations  of  our  confede- 
rates, we  at  once  begin  this  ravage,  reflect  whether  we  shall  not 
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taint  its  reputation,  and  the  more  embroil  Peloponnesus :  since 
accusations,  as  well  of  states  as  private  persons,  it  is  possible  to 
cleai*  away :  but  in  a  m  ar,  begun  by  general  concurrence  for  the 
sake  of  a  single  party,  when  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  far  it  will 
extend,  we  cannot  at  pleasure  desist,  and  preserve  our  honour. 

"  Let  no  one  think  it  a  mark  of  pusillanimity,  that  many  as  v/^ 
are  we  do  not  rush  immediately  upon  one  single  State.  That 
State  has  as  large  a  number  of  dependents  who  contribute  to  its 
support:  And  a  war  is  not  so  much  of  arms  as  of  money,  by  which 
arms  are  rendered  of  service;  and  the  more  so,  when  a  landed 
power  is  contending  against  a  naval.  Be  it  therefore  our  earliest 
endeavour  to  provide  amply  for  this,  nor  let  us  prematurely  be  too 
mucli  fermented  by  the  harangues  of  our  allies.  Let  us,  to  whose 
account  the  event,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  principally  charged 

Let  us,  with  sedate  deliberation,  endeavour  in  some  degree 

to  foresee  it ;  and  be  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  that  slow  and 
dilatory  temper,  for  which  the  Corinthians  so  highly  reproach 
you.  For  through  too  great  precipitancy  you  will  come  more 
slowly  to  an  end,  because  you  set  out  without  preparations. 
The  state  of  which  we  are  the  constituents,  hath  ever  been  free 
and  most  celebrated  by  fame :  A  nd  that  reproach  can  at  most  be 
nothing  but  the  inborn  scrlateness  of  our  minds.  By  this  we  are 
distinguished,  as  the  only  people  who  never  grow  insolent  with 
success,  and  who  never  are  abject  in  adversity.  And  when  again 
they  invite  us  to  hazardous  attempts  by  uttering  our  praise,  the 
delight  of  hearing  must  not  raise  our  spirits  above  our  judgment. 
If  any  farther,  endeavour  to  exasperate  us  by  a  flow  of  invective, 
we  are  not  by  that  to  be  provoked  the  sooner  to  compliance.  From 
tempers  thus  evenly  balanced  it  is,  that  we  are  warm  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  cool  in  the  hours  of  debate:  The  former,  because  a 
sense  of  duty  hath  the  greatest  influence  over  a  sedate  disposition, 
and  magnanimity  the  keenest  sense  of  shame:  And  good  we  are 
at  debate,  as  our  education  is  not  polite  enough  to  teach  us  a 
contempt  oflaws,  and  by  its  severity  giveth  us  so  much  good  sense 
as  never  to  disregard  them.  We  are  not  a  people  so  impertinently 
wise,  as  to  invalidate  the  preparations  of  our  enemies  by  a  plausible 
harangue,  and  then  absurdly  proceed  to  a  contest;  but  we  reckwi 
the  thoughts  of  our  neighbours  to  be  of  a  similar  cast  with  our  own, 
and  that  hazardous  contingencies  are  not  to  be  determined  by  a 
speech.  We  always  presume  that  the  projects  of  our  enemies  are 
judiciously  planned,  and  then  seriously  prepare  to  defeat  them. 
For  we  ought  not  to  found  our  success  upon  the  hope  that  they 
will  certainly  blunder  in  their  conduct,  but  that  we  have  omitted 
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no  proper  step  for  our  security.  We  ought  not  to  imagine,  there 
is  so  mighty  difference  between  man  and  man ;  but  that  he  is  the 
most  accomplished  who  hath  been  regularly  trained  through  a 
course  of  needful  industr}'  and  toil. 

"  Such  is  the  discipline  which  our  fathere  have  handed  down  to 
us;  and  by  adhering  to  it,  we  have  reaped  considerable  advantages. 
Let  us  not  forego  it  now,  nor  in  a  small  portion  of  only  one  day 
precipitately  determine  a  point  wherein  so  many  lives,  so  vast 
an  expence,  so  many  states,  and  so  much  honour  are  at  stake. 
But  let  us  more  leisurely  proceed,  which  our  power  will  warrant 
us  in  doing  more  easily  than  others.  Dispatch  ambassadors  to  the 
Athenians  concerning  Potidaea;  dispatch  them  concerning  the 
complaints  our  allies  exhibit  against  them ;  and  the  sooner,  as 
they  have  declared  a  readiness  to  submit  to  fair  decisions.  Against 
men  who  offer  this  we  ought  not  to  march  before  they  are  con- 
victed of  injustice.  But,  during  this  interval,  get  every  thing  in 
readiness  for  war.  Your  resolutions  thus  will  be  most  wisely 
formed,  and  strike  into  your  enemies  the  greatest  dread." 

Archidamus  spoke  thus.  But  Sthenelaidas,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  Epliori,  standing  forth  the  last  on  this  occasion,  gave  his  opi- 
nion as  followeth : 

"  The  many  words  of  the  Athenians,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. They  have  been  exceeding  large  in  the  praise  of  them- 
selves ;  but  as  to  the  charge  against  them,  that  they  injure  our  al- 
lies and  Pelojionnesus,  they  have  made  no  reply.  If,  in  truth, 
they  were  fonnerly  good  against  the  Medes,  but  are  now  bad 
towards  us,  they  deserve  to  be  doubly  punished  ;  because,  ceasing 
to  be  good,  they  are  grown  very  bad.  We  continue  the  same 
persons  both  then  and  now,  and  shall  not,  if  we  are  wise,  pass  over 
the  injuries  done  to  our  allies,  nor  wait  any  longer  to  revenge 
them,  since  they  are  past  waiting  for  their  sufferings.  But — 
other  people,  forsooth,  have  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  and  ships,  and 
horses. — We  too  have  gallant  allies,  whom  we  ought  not  to  betray 
to  the  Athenians,  nor  refer  them  to  the  law  and  pleadings,  since  it 
was  not  by  pleadings  they  were  injured:  But  we  ought,  with  all 
expedition  and  with  all  our  strength,  to  seek  revenge.  How  we 
ought  to  deliberate  when  we  have  been  wronged,  let  no  man  pre- 
tend to  inform  me :  it  would  have  better  become  those  who  de- 
signed to  commit  such  wrongs  to  have  deliberated  a  long  time  ago. 
Vote  then  the  war,  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  spirit  becoming  Sparta. 
And  neither  suffer  the  Athenians  to  grow  still  greater,  nor  let  us 
betitiy  our  own  confederates ;  but,  with  the  gods  on  our  side, 
march  out  against  these  authors  of  injustice." 
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Having  spoke  thus,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  presiding  in  the 
college  of  Ephori*  he  put  the  question  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
council.  But,  as  they  vote  by  voice  and  not  by  ballot,  he  said 
**  he  could  not  amidst  the  shout  distinguish  the  majority  ;"  and^ 
being  desirous  that  each  of  them,  by  plainly  declaring  his  opinion, 
might  shew  they  were  more  inclined  to  war,  he  proceeded  thus  : 
— "  To  whomsoever  of  you,  Lacedaemonians,  the  treaty  appeareth 
broke,  and  the  Athenians  to  be  in  the  wrong,  let  him  rise  up  and 
go  thither,"  pointing  out  to  them  a  certain  place :  "  But,  whoever 
is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  let  him  go  yonder."  They  rose  up 
and  were  divided ;  but  a  great  majority  was  on  that  side  which 
voted  the  treaty  broke. 

Upon  this,  calling  in  their  confederates,  they  told  them,  "  They 
had  come  to  a  resolution  that  the  Athenians  were  guilty  of  in- 
justice ;  but  they  were  desirous  to  put  it  again  to  the  vote  in  a 
general  assembly  of  all  their  confederates,  that  by  taking  their 
measures  in  concert,  they  might  briskly  ply  the  war,  if  determined 
by  common  consent." 

Matters  being  brought  to  this  point,  they  departed  to  their  re- 
spective homes,  and  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  having  ended 
their  negociations,  staid  not  long  behind.  This  decree  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  council  that  "  the  treaty  was  broke,"  was  passed 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  treaty  concluded  for  thirty  yeais  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Euboea.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  voted  this 
treaty  broke  and  a  war  necessary ;  not  so  much  out  of  regard  to 
the  arguments  urged  by  their  allies,  as  from  their  own  jealousy  of 
the  growing  power  of  the  Athenians.  They  dreaded  the  advance- 
ment of  that  power,  as  they  saw  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  was 
already  in  subjection  to  them. 

Now  the  method  by  which  the  Athenians  had  advanced  their 
power  to  this  invidious  height,  was  this :  f 

*  The  college  of  £'/>/io»7  (or  inspectors)  at  Sparta  consisted  of  five.  They 
were  annually  elected  by  the  people  from  their  own  body,  and  were  designed 
to  be  checks  upon  the  regal  power.  They  never  forgot  the  end  of  their  insti- 
tution, and  in  fact  quite  lorded  it  over  the  kings.  In  a  word,  the  whole  ad- 
ministration was  lodged  in  their  hands,  and  the  kings  were  never  sovereigns  but 
in  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  One  of  the  Ephori  liad  the  honour  to 
give  its  stile  to  the  year,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  Archon  did  at  Atiiens. 

t  The  series  of  history  on  which  Thucydidesnow  enters,  though  not  strictly 
within  the  compass  of  his  subject,  yet  most  needful  to  give  it  light,  and  toshew 
how  present  events  are  connected  with,  and  how  far  they  resulted  from  pre- 
ceding, is  excellent  in  its  kind.  He  states  important  facts  in  the  clearest  and 
most  orderly  manner  ;  he  opens  before  us  the  souixe  of  the  Athenian  power, 
and  by  a  neat  and  concise  enumeration  of  notable  events,  conducts  it  to  that 
height,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  other  states,  and  was  the  true  political 
cause  of  the  succeeding  i^ar. 
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After  that  the  Medes,  defeated  by  the  Grecians  both  at  land  and 
Bea,  had  evacuated  Europe,  and  such  of  them  as  escaped  by  sea, 
were  utterly  ruined  at  Mycale,  Leoty chides,  king  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  commanded  the  Grecians  at  Mycale,  returned 
home,  drawing  away  with  him  all  the  confederates  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. But  the  Athenians,  with  the  confederates  of  Ionia  and 
the  Hellespont,  who  were  now  revolted  from  the  king,  continu- 
ing in  those  parts,  laid  siege  to  Sestus,  then  held  by  the  Medes ; 
and,  pressing  it  during  the  winter  season,  the  Barbarians  at  length 
abandoned  the  place.  After  this  they  separated,  sailing  away  from 
the  Hellespont,  every  people  to  their  own  respective  countries. 

But  the  Athenian  community,  when  the  Barbarians  had  eva- 
cuated their  territory,  immediately  brought  back  again  from  the 
places  of  refuge  their  wives  and  children  and  all  their  remaining 
effects,  and  vigorously  applied  themselves  to  rebuild  the  city  of 
Athens  and  the  walls :  for  but  a  small  part  of  these  was  left 
standing ;  and  their  houses,  most  of  them  had  been  demolished, 
and  but  few  preserved  by  way  of  lodgings  for  the  Persian  nobles. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  informed  of  their  design,  came  in  embassy 
to  prevent  it;  partly,  to  gratify  themselves,  as  they  would  behold 
with  pleasure  every  city  in  Greece  unwalled  like  Sparta ;  but  more 
to  gratify  their  confederates,  inviting  them  to  such  a  step  from  a 
jealousy  of  the  naval  power  of  the  Athenians,  now  greater  than 
at  any  time  before,  and  of  the  courage  they  had  so  bravely  exerted 
in  the  war  against  the  Medes.  They  required  them  to  desist  from 
building  their  walls,  and  rather  to  join  with  them  in  levelling 
every  fortification  whatever  without  Peloponnesus.  Their  true 
meaning  and  their  inward  jealousy  they  endeavoured  to  conceal 
from  the  Athenians  by  the  pretence,  that  "  then  the  Barbarian, 
should  he  again  invade  them,  would  find  no  strong-held  from 
whence  to  assault  them,  as  in  the  last  instance  he  had  done  from 
Thebes ;"  alledging  farther,  "  that  Peloponnesus  was  a  place  of 
secure  retreat  and  certain  resource  for  all."  To  these  representa- 
tions of  the  Lacedaemonians  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  The- 
mistocles,  made  this  reply,  that  "  they  would  send  ambassadors 
to  them  to  debate  this  affair ;"  and  so  without  farther  explanation 
dismissed  them.  Themistocles  next  advised,  that  "  he  himself 
might  be  dispatched  forthwith  to  Lacedaemon,  and  by  no  means 
hastily  to  send  away  the  others  who  were  to  be  joined  in  the  com- 
mission with  him,  but  to  detain  them  till  the  walls  were  canied 
up  to  a  height  necessary  at  least  for  a  defence ;  that  the  work 
should  be  expedited  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  inhabitants  with- 
out exception  of  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  children. 
Cor.  Hist.  Grcpc.  No.  30.  H 
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sparing  neither  public  nor  private  edifice  from  whence  any  proper 
materials  could  be  had,  but  demolishing  all."  Having  thus  ad- 
vised them,  and  suggested  farther  what  conduct  he  himself  de- 
signed to  observe,  he  sets  out  for  Lacedaemon.  Upon  his  arrival 
there,  he  demanded  no  public  audience,  he  protracted  matters, 
and  studied  evasions.  Whenever  any  person  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration demanded  the  reason  why  he  asked  not  an  audience, 
his  answer  was,  that  "  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues, 
who  were  detained  by  urgent  business;  he  expected  they  would 
speedily  be  with  him,  and  was  surprised  they  are  not  yet  come." 
As  they  had  a  good  opinion  of  Themistocles,  they  easily  acqui- 
esced in  such  an  answer.  But  other  persons  afterwards  arriving 
and  making  clear  affirmation  that  **  the  wall  is  carrying  on  and  al- 
ready built  up  to  a  considerable  height,"  they  had  it  no  longer  in 
their  power  to  be  incredulous.  Themistocles,  knowing  this,  ex- 
horts them,  "  not  rashly  to  be  biassed  by  rumours,  but  rather  to 
send  away  some  trusty  persons  of  their  own  body,  who  from 
a  view  might  report  the  truth."  With  this  proposal  they  com- 
ply; and  Themistocles  sendeth  secret  instructions  to  the  Athe- 
nians how  to  behave  towards  these  delegates; — "  to  detain  them, 
though  with  as  little  appearance  of  design  as  possible,  and  by  no 
means  to  dismiss  them  before  they  received  again  their  own  am- 
bassadors:" For  his  colleagues  were  by  this  arrived,  Abrony- 
chus  the  son  of  Lysicles,  and  Aristides  the  son  of  Lysimachus, 
who  brought  him  an  assurance  that  the  wall  was  sufficiently  com- 
pleated.  His  fear  was,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had 
discovered  the  truth,  would  put  them  under  arrest.  The  Athe- 
nians therefore  detained  the  delegates  according  to  instruction. 
And  Themistocles,  going  to  an  audience  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
there  openly  declared,  "  that  Athens  was  now  so  far  walled,  as 
to  be  strong  enough  for  the  defence  of  its  inhabitants  :  For  the 
future,  when  the  Lacedemonians  or  confederates  sent  ambassadors 
thither,  they  must  address  themselves  to  them  as  to  a  people  who 
perfectly  knew  their  own  interest  and  the  interest  of  Greece ; 
since,  when  they  judged  it  most  adviseable  to  abandon  their  city 
and  go  on  ship-board,  they  asserted  their  native  courage  without 
Lacedaemonian  support ;  and,  in  all  subsequent  measures  taken  in 
conjunction,  had  shewn  themselves  not  at  all  inferior  in  the  cabinet 
or  the  field :  at  present  therefore  they  judge  it  most  expedient  to 
have  Athens  defended  by  a  wall,  and  thus  to  render  it  a  place  of 
greater  security  for  their  own  members  and  for  all  their  allies : 
It  would  not  be  possible,  with  strength  inferior  to  that  of  a  rival 
power,  equally  to  preserve  and  evenly  to   balance  the  public 
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welfare  of  Greece." — From  hence  he  inferred,  that  "  either  all 
cities  of  the  states  which  formed  the  Lacedaemonian  league  should 
be  dismantled,  or  it  be  allowed  that  the  things  now  done  at  Athens 
were  just  and  proper."  The  Lacedaemonians,  upon  hearing  this, 
curbed  indeed  all  appearance  of  resentment  against  the  Athenians: 
— They  had  not  sent  their  embassy  directly  to  prohibit,  but  to 
advise  them  to  desist  upon  motives  of  general  good :  at  that  time 
also  they  had  a  great  regard  for  the  Athenians,  because  of  the 
public  spirit  they  had  shewn  against  the  Mede : — but  however, 
thus  baffled  as  they  were  in  their  political  views,  they  were  in- 
wardly provoked ;  and  the  ambassadors  on  each  "%ide  returned 
home  without  farther  embroilments. 

By  this  conduct  the  Athenians,  in  a  small  space  of  time,  walled 
their  city  around :  and  the  very  face  of  the  structure  sheweth 
plainly  to  this  day  that  it  was  built  in  haste.  The  foundations  are 
laid  with  stones  of  every  kind,  in  some  places  not  hewn  so  as  pro- 
perly to  fit,  but  piled  on  at  random.  Many  pillars  also,  from  se- 
pulchral monuments  and  carved  stones,  were  blended  promiscu-. 
ously  in  the  work.  For  the  circuit  of  it  was  every  where  enlarged 
beyond  the  compass  of  the  city,  and  for  this  reason,  collecting  the 
materials  from  every  place  without  distinction,  they  lost  ixo  time. 

Themistocles  also  persuaded  them  to  finish  the  Piraeus ;  For 
it  was  begun  before  this,  during  that  year,  in  which  he  himself 
was  chief  magistrate  at  Athens*.  He  judged  the  place  to  be  very 
commodious,  as  formed  b}^  nature  into  three  harbours :  and,  that 
the  Athenians,  grown  more  than  ever  intent  on  their  marine,  might 
render  it  highly  conducive  to  an  enlai«ement  of  their  power.  For 
he  was  the  first  person,  who  durst  tell  them,  that  they  ought  to 
grasp  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea:  and  immediately  began  to  put 
the  plan  in  execution.  And  by  his  direction  it  was,  that  they 
built  the  wall  round  the  Piraus  of  that  thickness  which  is  visible 
to  this  day.  For  two  carts  carrying  the  stone  passed  along  it  by 
one  another :  Within  was  neither  mortar  nor  mud ;  but  the 
entire  structure  was  one  pile  of  large  stones,  hewn  square  to  close 
their  angles  exactly,  and  grappled  firmly  together  on  the  outside 
with  iron  and  lead;  though  in  height  it  was  not  carried  up  above 

*  The  number  of  the  Archons  or  Rulers  was  nine.  They  were  annually 
elected  by  lot,  and  ^vere  required  to  be  of  noble  birth,  of  a  pure  Attic  descent* 
irreproachable  both  in  moral  and  political  character,  dutiful  to  their  parents, 
and  perfectly  sound  in  body.  The  first  of  the  nine  gave  its  stile  to  tlie  year, 
and  was  therefore  czUei  Epontjmus  or  the  Namer:  The  second  was  s\'\\ed  King: 
The  ih'nd  Polemarch  :  The  otlier  six  in  common  Thesmotheta.  AllthecivU 
and  religious  affairs  of  the  state  belonged  to  their  department 
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half  so  far  as  he  intended. ,  He  contrived  it  to  be,  both  in  height 
and  breadth  an  impregnable  rampart  against  hostile  assaults ;  and 
he  designed,  that  a  few  and  those  the  least  able  of  the  people, 
might  be  sufficient  to  man  it,  whilst  the  rest  should  be  employed 
on  board  the  fleet.  His  attention  was  chiefly  confined  to  a  navy; 
plainly  discerning,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  forces  of  the  King  had 
a  much  easier  way  to  annoy  them  by  sea  than  by  land.  He  thence 
judged  the  Piraeus  to  be  a  place  of  much  greater  importance  than 
the  upper  city.  And  this  piece  of  advice  he  frequently  ^ave  the 
Athenians,  that  "  if  ever  they  were  pressed  hard  by  land,  they 
should  retire  down  thither,  and  with  their  naval  force  make 
head  against  all  opponents."  In  this  manner  the  Athenians, 
■without  losing  time,  ■  after  the  retreat  of  the  Medes,  fortified 
their  city,  and  prepared  all  the  necessary  means  for  their  own 
security. 

Pausanias  the  son  of  Cleombrotus  was  sent  out  from  Lacedaemon, 
aS  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grecians,  with  twenty  sail  of  ships 
from  Peloponnesus,  joined  by  thirty  Athenians  and  a  number  of 
other  allies.  They  bent  their  course  against  Cyprus,  and  reduced 
most  of  the  towns  there.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Byzan- 
tium garrisoned  by  the  Medes,  and  blockaded,  and  carried  the 
place  under  his  directions. 

But,  being  now  grown  quite  turbulent  in  command,  the  other 
Grecians,  especially  the  lonians  and  all  who  had  lately  recovered 
their  liberty  from  the  royal  yoke,  were  highly  chagrined.  They 
addressed  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  requesting  them"  from 
the  tie  of  consanguinity  to  undertake  their  protection,  and  not 
to  leave  them  thus  largely  exposed  to  the  violence  of  Pausanias." 
This  request  was  favourably  heard  by  the  Athenians,  who  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  put  a  stop  to  such  grievances,  and  to 
re-settle  the  general  order,  to  the  best  of  their  power. — But  during 
this,  the  Lacedaemonians  recalled  Pausanias,  that  he  might  answer 
what  was  laid  to  his  charge.  Many  of  the  Grecians  had  carried  to 
them  accusations  against  him  for  an  unjust  abuse  of  his  power,  since 
in  his  behaviour  he  resembled  more  a  tyrant  than  a  general.  And 
it  so  fell  out,  that  he  was  recalled  just  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
federates, out  of  hatred  to  him,  had  ranged  themselves  under  the 
Athenian  orders,  excepting  those  troops  which  were  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Upon  his  return  to  Lacedaemon,  he  was  convicted  upon 
trial  of  misdemeanors  towards  particulars,  but  of  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  charge  he  is  acquitted:  For  the  principal  accusation  against 
him  was  an  attachment  to  the  Medish  interest !  and  it  might  be 
judged  too  clear  to  stand  in  need  of  proof.     Him  therefore  they 
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no  longer  intrust  with  the  public  command,  but  appoint  in  his 
stead  Dorcis  with  some  colleagues  to  command  what  little  force 
of  their  own  remained.  To  these  the  confederates  would  no  longer 
yield  the  supreme  command ;  which  so  soon  as  they  perceived, 
they  returned  home.  And  here  the  Lacedaemonians  desisted  from 
commissioning  any  others  to  take  upon  them  that  post;  fearing 
lest  those  who  should  be  sent  might  by  their  behaviour  still  more 
prejudice  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  a  case  they  had  reason  to 
dread  from  the  behaviour  of  Pausanias.  They  were  now  grown 
desirous  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Medish  war:  they  acknowledged 
the  Athenians  liad  good  pretensions  to  enjoy  the  command,  and 
at  that  time  were  well  affected  towards  them. 

The  Athenians  having  in  this  manner  obtained  the  supreme 
command,  by  the  voluntary  tender  of  the  whole  confederacy  in 
consequence  of  their  aversion  to  Pausanias  ;  they  fixed  by  their 
own  authority  the  quotas,  whether  of  ships  or  money,  which  each 
state  was  to  furnish  against  the  Barbarian.  The  colour  pretended 
was,  "  to  revenge  the  calamities  they  had  hitherto  suffered,  by 
carrying  hostilities  into  the  dominions  of  the  king." — This  gave  its 
first  rise  to  the  Athenian  office  of  General  Receivers  of  Greece,  * 
whose  business  it  was  to  collect  this  tribute  :  for  the  contribution 
of  this  money  was  called  by  that  title.  The  first  tribute  received 
in  consequence  of  this  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty 
talents.  Delos  was  appointed  to  be  their  treasury ;  and  the 
sittings  were  held  in  the  temple  there. 

Their  command  was  thus  at  first  over  free  and  independent 
confederates,  who  sat  with  them  at  council,  and  had  a  vote  in 
public  resolutions.  The  enlargement  of  their  authority  was  the 
result  of  wars  and  their  own  political  management  during  the 
interval  between  the  invasion  of  the  Medes  and  the  present  war, 
when  the  contests  were  against  the  Barbarian,  or  their  own  allies 
endeavouring  at  a  change,  or  those  of  the  Peloponnesians  who  in- 
terfered on  every  occasion  on  purpose  to  molest  them.  Of  these 
I  have  subjoined  a  particular  detail,  and  have  ventured  a  digres- 

*  This  nice  and  difficult  point  was  adjusted  by  Aristides,  to  the  general  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  parties  concerned.  Greece  conferred  upon  him  this  most  im- 
portant trust ;  he  was  called  to  this  delicate  commission  by  the  united  voice 
of  his  country  ;  "  Poor  (says  Plutarch)  when  he  set  about  it  j  but  poorer  when 
he  had  finished  it."  The  Athenian  state  was  now  furnished  with  a  large  an- 
nual fund,  by  which  it  was  enabled  not  only  to  annoy  the  foreign  enemies  of 
Greece,  but  even  those  Greeks  who  should  at  any  time  presume  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  Athens,  They  soon  found  out  that  their  own  city  was  a  more 
convenient  place  for  keeping  this  treasure  than  the  isle  of  Deles,  and  accord- 
ingly took  care  to  remove  it  thither. 
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'  sion  from  my  subject,  because  this  piece  of  history  hath  been 
omitted  by  all  preceding  writers.  They  have  either  confined 
their  accounts  to  the  affairs  of  Greece  prior  in  time,  or  to  the 
invasions  of  the  Medes.  Hellanicus  is  the  only  one  of  them 
who  hath  touched  it  in  his  Atttic  history  ;  though  his  memorials 
are  short,  and  not  accurately  distinguished  by  proper  dates.  But 
this,  at  the  same  time,  v\^ill  most  clearly  shew  the  method  in 
which  the  Athenian  empire  was  erected. 

In  the  first  place,  under  the  command  of  Cimon*  son  of  Mil- 
tiades,  they  laid  siege  to  Eion  a  town  upon  the  Strymon  possessed 
by  the  Medes,  which  they  carried,  and  sold  all  found  within  it 
for  slaves.  They  afterwards  did  the  same  by  Scyros  an  island  in 
the  ^gean  sea,  inhabited  by  the  Dolopes,  and  placed  in  it  a  colony 
of  their  own  people. — They  had,  farther,  a  war  with  the  Carys- 
thians  singly,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  EulKcans  were  unconcerned, 
who  at  length  submitted  to  them  upon  terms. — After  this  they 
made  war  upon  the  Naxians,  who  had  revolted,  and  reduced  them 
by  a  siege.  This  was  the  first  confederate-state,  which  was  en- 
slaved to  gratify  their  aspiring  ambition ;  though  afterwards  all 
the  rest,  as  opportunity  occurred,  had  the  same  fate. 

The  occasions  of  such  revolts  were  various ;  though  the  prin- 
cipal were  deficiencies  in  their  quotas  of  tribute  and  shipping,  and 
refusals  of  common  service.  For  the  Athenians  exerted  their  au- 
thority w  ith  exactness  and  rigour,  and  laid  heavy  loads  upon  men, 
who  had  neither  been  accustomed  nor  were  willing  to  bear  op- 
pression. Their  method  of  command  was  soon  perverted ;  they 
no  longer  cared  to  make  it  agreeable,  and  in  general  service  disal- 
lowed an  equality,  as  it  was  now  more  than  ever  in  their  power  to 
force  revolters  to  submission.  But  these  points  the  confederates 
had  highly  facilitated  by  their  own  proceedings.  For,  through  a 
reluctancy  of  mingling  in  frequent  expeditions,  a  majority  of  them, 
to  redeem  their  personal  attendance  were  rated  at  certain  sums  of 
money,  equivalent  to  the  expence  of  the  ships  they  ought  to  have 
furnished.  The  sums  paid  on  these  occasions  to  the  Athenians 
were  employed  by  them  to  increase  their  own  naval  force ;  and 

*  Cimon  was  a  great  general,  a  worthy  patriot,  brave,  open,  and  ingenuous, 
upright  iu  his  political  conduct  like  Aristides,  and  though  an  able  politician, 
yet  not  so  mischievously  refined  as  to  discard  honesty  and  sincerity  from  pub- 
lic measures.  His  father  Miltiades,  after  performing  most  signal  services  to  his 
country,  was  heavily  fined,  thrown  into  prison,  because  unable  to  pay,  and 
there  ended  his  days.  Cimon  afterwards  paid  the  tine,  is  now  going  also  to 
perform  great  services  to  the  state,  is  afterwards  banished,  but  recalled,  and 
again  employed  in  foreign  commands,  dying  at  last  in  the  service  of  his  coun< 
try,  highly  regretted  not  only  at  Athens,  but  throughout  Greeco. 
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the  tributaries  thus  drained,  whenever  they  presumed  to  revolt, 
Irad  parted  with  the  needful  expedients  of  war,  and  were  with- 
out resource. 

After  these  things  it  happened,  that  the  Athenians  and  their 
confederates  fought  against  the  Medes  both  by  land  and  sea,  at  the 
river  Eurvmedon  in  Pamphylia.  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades  com- 
manded ;  and  the  xVthenians  were  victorious  the  very  same  day  in 
both  elements.  They  took  and  destroyed  the  ships  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, in  the  whole  about  two  hundred. 

Later  in  time  than  this  happened  a  revolt  of  the  Thasians,  aris- 
ing from  disputes  about  places  of  trade  on  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Thrace  and  the  mines  which  they  possessed  there.  The  Atheni- 
ans with  a  sufficient  force  sailed  against  Thasus;  and,  after  gain- 
ing a  victory  by  sea,  landed  upon  the  island. — About  the  same 
time,  they  had  sent  a  colony,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand 
of  their  own  and  confederate  people,  towards  the  Strymon,  who 
were  to  settle  in  a  place  called  the  Nine-tcaySy  but  now  Amphi- 
polis.  They  became  masters  of  the  yine-icays  by  dispossessing 
the  Edonians.  But  advancing  farther  into  the  midland  parts  of 
Thrace,  they  were  all  cut  otf  at  Drabescus  of  Edonia  by  the 
united  force  of  the  Thracians,  who  were  all  enemies  to  this  new 
settlement  now  forming  at  the  Nine-icays. — But  the  Thasians, 
defeated  in  a  battle  and  besieged,  implored  the  succour  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  exhorted  them  to  make  a  diversion  in  their 
favour  by  breaking  into  Attica-  This  they  promised  unknown  to 
the  Athenians,  and  were  intent  on  the  performance,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.     The  Helots*,  farther, 

•  Helots  was  the  name  given  in  general  to  the  slaves  of  the  Lacedtemonians. 
The  first  of  the  kind  were  the  inhabitants  of  Helos  in  Messenia,  who  were 
conquered  and  enslaved  by  the  Lacedaemonians  j  and  all  their  slaves  in  suc- 
ceeding times  had  the  same  denomination.  The  tillage  of  the  ground,  the  ex- 
ercise of  trades,  all  manual  labour  and  every  kind  of  drudgery  was  thrown 
uiran  them.  They  were  always  treated  by  their  Spartan  masters  with  great 
aeverity,  and  often  with  the  utmost  barbarity  ;  at  their  caprice,  or  sometimes 
for  reasons  of  state,  they  were  wantonly  put  to  death,  or  inhumanly  butchered. 
There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  latter  in  the  fourth  book  of  this  history. 
According  to  Plutarch  it  was  a  common  saying  in  Greece,  that  a  freeman  at 
Sparta  was  the  freest,  and  a  slave  the  greatest  slave  in  the  world. — Thus  miser- 
ably oppressed,  no  wonder  they  seized  an  opportunity  of  revolt.  The  earth- 
quake here  mentioned  was  so  violent,  that  (according  to  Plutarch)  it  demolished 
all  the  houses  in  Sparta,  except  five.  The  Helots  rose  at  once  effectually  to 
demolish  those  Spartans  too  who  were  not  buried  in  the  ruins.  But  Archida- 
mus  had  already,  by  way  of  precaution,  sounded  an  alarm,  and  got  them  to- 
gether in  a  tK>dy.  The  Helots  thus  prevented  marched  ofiF,  and  seized  Ithome, 
where  they  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance. 
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had  seized  this  opportunity,  in  concert  with  the  neighbouring 
Thuriatae  and  Eth^ans,  to  revolt  and  seize  Ithome.  Most  of  the 
Helots  were  descendants  of  the  ancient  Messenians  then  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  on  this  account  all  of  them  in  general  were  called 
Messenians.  This  war  against  the  revolters  in  Ithome  gave  full 
employ  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  the  Thasians,  after  holding 
out  three  years'  blockade,  were  forced  to  surrender  upon  terms  to 

the  Athenians  : They  were  "  to  level  their  walls,  to  give  up 

their  shipping,  to  pay  the  whole  arrear  of  their  tribute,  to  advance 
it  punctually  for  the  future,  and  to  quit  all  pretensions  to  the  con- 
tinent and  the  mines." 

The  Lacedaemonians,  as  their  war  against  the  rebels  in  Ithome 
ran  out  into  a  length  of  time,  demanded  the  assistance  of  their 
allies,  and  amongst  others  of  the  Athenians.  No  small  number 
of  these  were  sent  to  their  aid,  under  the  command  of  Cimon. 
The  demand  of  assistance  from  them  was  principally  owing  to 
the  reputation  they  then  were  in  for  their  superior  skill  in  the 
methods  of  approaching  and  attacking  walls.  The  long  continu- 
ance of  the  siege  convinced  them  of  the  necessity  of  such  methods, 
though  they  would  fain  have  taken  it  by  storm.  The  first  open 
enmity  between  the  Laceda3monians  and  Athenians  broke  out  from 
this  expedition.  For  the  Lacedeemonians,  when  the  place  could 
not  be  carried  by  storm,  growing  jealous  of  the  daring  and  in- 
novating temper  of  the  Athenians,  and  regarding  them  as  aliens, 
lest  by  a  longer  stay  they  might  be  tampering  with  the  rebels  in 
Ithome,  and  so  raise  them  fresh  embarrassments,  give  a  dismission 
to  them  alone  of  their  allies.  They  strove  indeed  to  conceal  their 
suspicions,  by  alledging  "  they  have  no  longer  any  need  of  their 
assistance."  The  Athenians  were  convinced,  that  their  dismission 
was  not  owing  to  this  more  plausible  colour,  but  to  some  latent 
jealousy.  They  reckoned  themselves  aggrieved :  and  thinking 
they  had  merited  better  usage  from  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, were  scarcely  withdrawn,  than  in  open  disregard  to  the 
league  subsisting  between  them  against  the  Mede,  they  clapped 
up  an  alliance  with  their  old  enemies  the  Argives:  And  in  the 
same  oaths  and  same  alliance  the  Thessalians  also  were  compre- 
hended with  them  both. 

The  rebels  in  Ithome,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  unable  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  surrendered  to  the  Lacedemonians  on  the 
following  conditions — that  "  a  term  of  security  be  allowed  them 
to  quit  Peloponnesus,  into  which  they  shall  never  return  again  ; 
that  if  any  one  of  them  be  ever  found  there,  he  should  be  made 
the  slave  of  whoever  apprehended  him."    The  Pythian  oracle  had 
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already  warned  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  "  to  let  go  the  suppliants  of 
Jupiter  Ithometes."  The  men  therefore,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  went  out  of  Ithome,  and  gained  a  reception  from  the 
Athenians,  who  acted  now  in  enmity  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
assigned  them  Naupactus  for  their  residence,  which  they  had 
lately  taken  from  the  Locrians  of  Ozoli. 

The  Megai-^ans  also  deserted  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  went  over 
to  the  Athenian  alliance,  because  the  Corinthians  had  warred  upon 
them  in  pursuance  of  a  dispute  about  settling  their  frontier.  Me- 
gara  and  Pegae  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who 
built  up  for  the  ^Megareans  the  long  icalls  that  reach  down  from 
Megara  to  Nisaea,  and  took  their  guard  upon  themselves.  This 
was  by  no  means  the  least  occasion  of  that  violent  enmity  now 
beginning  to  arise  between  the  Corinthians  and  Athenians. 

Inarus  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  a  Libyan,  and  king  of  the  Li- 
byans bordering  upon  Egypt,  taking  his  route  from  Mara?a,  a  city 
beyond  the  Pharos,  had  seduced  the  gieatest  part  of  Egypt  into  a 
revolt  from  king  Artaxerxes.  He  himself  was  constituted  their 
leader,  and  he  brought  over  the  Athenians  to  associate  in  the  en- 
terprize.  They  happened  at  that  time  to  be  employed  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  of 
their  own  and  their  allies  :  but  relinquishing  Cyprus,  they  went 
upon  this  new  design.  Being  arrived  on  that  coast,  and  sailed  up 
the  Nile,  they  were  masters  of  that  river,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
city  of  Memphis,  and  were  making  their  attack  upon  the  remain- 
ing part,  which  is  called  the  White-wall.  It  was  defended  by  the 
Persians  and  INIedes  who  had  resorted  thither  for  refuge,  and  by 
those  Eg}  ptians  who  had  stood  out  in  the  general  defection. 

The  Athenians,  further,  having  made  a  descent  at  Haliae,  a 
battle  ensued  against  the  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians,  in  which 
the  victory  was  on  the  Corinthian  side. — And  afterwards  the 
Athenians  eng-aged  at  sea  near  Cecryph^lea  with  a  fleet  of  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  completely  gained  the  victor}'. — A  war  also 
breaking  out  after  this  between  the  <£ginetas  and  Athenians,  a 
great  battle  was  fought  at  sea  by  these  two  contending  parties 
near  ^gina.  Both  sides  were  joined  by  their  respective  con- 
federates ;  but  the  victory  remained  with  the  Athenians ;  who, 
having  taken  seventy  of  their  ships,  landed  upon  their  territory, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  city,  under  the  command  of  Leocrates  the  son 
of  Stroebus,  The  Peloponnesians,  then  desirous  to  relieve  the 
^ginetae,  transported  over  to  ^gina  three  hundred  heavy-armed, 
who  before  were  auxiliaries  to  the  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians. 
In  the  next  place  they  secured  the  promontory  of  Geranea.     The 
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Corinthians  now  with  their  allies  made  an  incursion  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Megara,  judging  it  impossible  for  the  Athenians  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  Megar^ans,  as  they  had  so  large  a  force  already 
abroad  in  ^gina  and  in  Egypt ;  or,  if  they  were  intent  on  giving 
them  relief,  they  must  of  necessity  raise  their  siege  from  ^Egina. 
The  Athenians  however  recalled  not  their  army  from  ^gina,  but 
marched  away  all  the  old  and  young  that  were  left  in  Athens  to 
the  aid  of  Megara,  under  the  command  of  Myronides:  and  having 
fought  a  drawn  battle  against  the  Corinthians,  both  sides  retired, 
and  both  sides  looked  upon  themiselves  as  not  worsted  in  the 
action.  The  Athenians,  however,  upon  the  departure  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  being  at  least  so  far  victorious,  erected  a  trophy. 
The  Corinthians  at  their  return  heard  nothing  but  reproaches 
from  the  seniors  in  Corinth ;  so,  after  bestowing  an  interval  of 
about  twelve  days  to  recruit,  they  came  back  again  ;  and,  to  lay 
their  claim  also  to  the  victor)^  set  about  erecting  a  trophy  of 
opposition.  Upon  this,  the  Athenians  sallying  with  a  shout  out 
of  Megara,  put  those  who  were  busy  in  erecting  this  trophy  to 
the  sword,  and  routed  all  who  endeavoured  to  oppose  them. 
The  vanquished  Corinthians  were  forced  to  fly,  and  no  small  part 
of  their  number,  being  closely  pursued  and  driven  from  any  cer- 
tam  route,  were  chased  into  the  ground  of  a  private  person,  which 
happened  to  be  encompassed  with  a  ditch  so  deep  as  to  be  quite 
impassable,  and  there  was  no  getting  out.  The  Athenians,  per- 
ceiving this,  drew  up  all  their  heavy-armed  to  front  them,  and 
then  forming  their  light-armed  in  a  circle  round  them,  stoned 
every  man  of  them  to  death.  This  was  a  calamitous  event  to  the 
Corinthians  :  but  the  bulk  of  their  force  got  home  safe  again  from 
this  unhappy  expedition. 

About  this  time  also  the  Athenians  began  to  build  the  long-walls 
reaching  down  to  the  sea,  both  towards  the  Phalerus  and  towards 
the  Piraeus. 

The  Phocians  were  now  embroiled  with  the  Dorians,  from 
whom  the  Lacedaemonians  are  descended.  Having  made  some  at- 
tempts on  Bceon,  and  Cytinium,  and  Erineus,  and  taken  one  of 
those  places,  the  Lacedaemonians  marched  out  to  succour  the  Do- 
rians with  fifteen  hundred  heavy-armed  of  their  natives,  and  ten 
thousand  of  their  allies,  commanded  by  Nicomedes  the  son  of 
Cleombrotus,  in  the  right  of  Pleistionax  son  of  Pausanias  their 
king,  who  was  yet  a  minor ;  and  having  forced  the  Phocians  to 
surrender  upon  terms  the  town  they  had  taken,  were  preparing 
for  their  return.  Now  in  case  they  attempted  it  by  passing  over 
the  sea  in  the  gulph  of  Crissa,  the  Athenians  having  got  round 
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with  a  squadron,  were  ready  to  obstruct  it.  Xor  did  they  judge 
it  safe  to  attempt  it  by  way  of  Geranea,  as  Megara  and  Pegae  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians ;  for  the  pass  of  Geran^  is  ever 
difficult,  and  now  was  constantly  guarded  by  the  Athenians  ;  and 
should  they  venture  this  route,  they  perceived  that  the  Athenians 
were  there  also  ready  to  intercept  them.  They  determined  at  last  to 
halt  for  a  time  in  Bceotia,  and  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  march 
away  unmolested.  Some  citizens  of  Athens  were  now  clandes- 
tinely practising  with  thenn  to  obtain  their  concurrence  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  democracy  and  the  building  of  the  long-icalls.  But 
the  whole  body  of  the  Athenian  people  rushed  out  into  the  field 
against  them,  with  a  thousand  Argives  and  the  respective  quotas 
of  their  allies,  in  the  whole  amounting  to  fourteen  thousand.  They 
judged  them  quite  at  a  loss  about  the  means  of  a  retreat;  and  the 
design  also  to  overthrow  their  popular  government  began  to  be 
suspected.  Some  Thessalian  horsemen  came  also  up  to  join  the 
Athenians,  in  pursuance  of  treaty,  who  aftenvards  in  the  heat  of 
action  revolted  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

They  fought  at  Tanagra  of  Boeotia,  and  the  victory  rested  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies ;  but  the  slaughter  was  great  on 
both  sides.  The  Lacedaemonians  afterwards  took  their  route 
tljrough  the  district  of  Megara ;  and  having  cut  down  the  woods, 
returned  to  their  own  home  through  Geranea  and  the  Isthmus. 

On  the  sixty-second  day,  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  the  Athe- 
nians had  taken  the  field  against  the  Bceotians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Myronides  *.  They  engaged  them,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  at  Oenophytaf;  in  consequence  of  which,  they 
seized  all  the  territories  of  Bceotia  and  Phocis,  and  levelled  the 
walls  of  Tanagra.    They  took  from  the  Locrians  of  Opus  one 

*  Plutarch  in  his  Apothegm  relates,  that  when  Myronides  was  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Athenians  on  this  occasion,  his  officers  told  him  "  they 
were  not  all  come  out  yet  into  the  field,"  he  replied  briskly,  "  All  are  come 
out  that  will  fight,"  and  marched  off. 

fThis  battle  is  represented  by  some  as  more  glorious  to  the  Athenians  than 
even  those  of  Marathon  or  Flritaca.  In  the  tatter  they  fought,  accompanied  by 
their  allies,  against  Barbarians;  but  here, with  their  own  single  force,  they  de- 
feated a  far  more  numerous  body  of  the  choicest  and  best  disciplined  troops  in 
Greece.  Plato  hath  marked  it  in  his  Funeral  Oratiotu,  and  told  us  those  who 
fell  in  this  battle  were  the  first  who  were  honoured  with  a  public  interment  in 
the  Ceramicus.  "  These  brave  men,"  says  he,  as  translated  by  Mr.  West, 
*•  having  fought  against  Grecians  for  the  liberties  of  Grecians,  and  delivered 
those  whose  cause  they  had  undertaken  to  defend,  were  the  first  after  the  Per- 
sian war  upon  whom  the  commonwealth  conferred  the  honour  of  being  bu- 
ried iu  this  public  cemetry." 
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hundred  of  their  richest  persons  for  hostages;  and — had  now 
completed  their  long-walls  at  Athens. 

Soon  after,  the  ^ginetae  surrendered  to  the  Athenians  upon 
terms. — They  "  demoHshed  their  fortifications,  gave  up  their  ship- 
ping, and  submitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  the  future." 

The  Athenians,  farther,  in  a  cruize  infested  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, under  the  command  of  Tolmidas,  the  son  of  Tolmaeus, 
They  burnt  a  dock  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  took  Chalcis,  a  city 
belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  and  landing  their  men,  engaged  with 
and  defeated  the  Sicyonians. 

During  all  this  interval,  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  allies 
continued  in  Egypt,  amidst  various  incidents  and  events  of  war. 
— —At  first,  the  Athenians  had  the  better  of  it  in  Egypt.  Upon 
this,  the  *  king  dispatcheth  to  Lacedaemon  Megabazus,  a  Persian 
noble,  furnished  with  great  sums  of  money,  in  order  to  prevail  up- 
on the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  an  iticursion  into  Attica,  and  force 
the  Athenians  to  recal  their  troops  from  Egypt:  When  Megabazus 
could  not  prevail,  and  some  money  had  been  spent  to  no  manner 
of  purpose,  he  carried  back  what  was  yet  unexpended  with  him 
into  Asia.  He  then  sendeth  Megabazus,  the  son  of  Zopyrus,  a 
Persian  noble,  against  them  with  a  numerous  army,  who  marching 
by  land,  fought  with  and  defeated  the  Egyptians  and  their  allies; 
then  drove  the  Grecians  out  of  Memphis;  and  at  last  shut  them 
up  in  the  isleof  Prosopis.  Here  he  kept  them  blocked  up  for  a  year 
and  six  months;  till  having  drained  the  channel  by  turning  the 
water  into  a  different  course,  he  stranded  all  their  ships,  and  ren- 
dered the  island  almost  continent.  He  then  marched  his  troops 
across,  and  took  the  place  by  a  land-assault.  And  thus  a  war, 
which  had  employed  the  Grecians  for  six  continued  years  ended  in 
their  destruction.  Few  only  of  the  numbers  sent  thither,  by 
taking  the  route  of  Libya,  got  safe  away  toCyrene;  the  far  greater 
part  were  entirely  cut  off.  Egypt  was  now  again  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  the  king:  Amyrteus  alone  held  out,  who  reigned 
in  the  fenny  parts.  The  large  extent  of  the  fens  prevented  his 
reduction  ;  and  besides  the  Egyptians  of  the  fens  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  for  military  valour.  Inarus  king  of  the  Libyans, 
the  author  of  all  these  commotions  in  Egypt  was  betrayed  by 
treachery,  and  fastened  to  a  cross.  Beside  this,  fifty  triremes 
from  Athens  and  the  rest  of  the  alliance,  arriving  upon  the  coast 
of  Egypt  to  relieve  the  former,  were  come  up  to  Medasium,  a 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  quite  ignorant  of  their  fate'.     These  some 

•  Alexander  Loiigimanus, 
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forces  assaulted  from  the  land,  whilst  a  squadron  of  Phoenicians 
attacked  them  by  sea.  INIany  of  the  vessels  were  by  this  means 
destroyed,  but  some  few  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  away.  And 
thus  the  great  expedition  of  the  Athenians  and  allies  into  Egypt 
-was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

But  farther,  Orestes,  son  of  Echecratidas  king  of  the  Thessa- 
lians,  being  driven  from  Thessaly,  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  un- 
dertake his  restoration.  The  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Boeotians  and  Phocians  now  their  allies,  marched  up  to  Pharsalus 
of  Thessaly.  They  became  masters  of  the  adjacent  countrj-,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  whilst  keeping  in  a  body  :  for  the  Thessalian 
cavalry  prevented  any  detachments.  They  took  not  that  city, 
neither  carried  any  one  point  intended  by  the  expedition,  but 
were  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  carry  Orestes  back  again  with 
them,  totally  unsuccessful. 

Not  long  after  this,  a  thousand  Athenians  going  on  board  their 
ships  which  lay  at  Pegae,  for  Peg*  was  now  in  their  possession, 
steered  away  against  Sicyon,  under  the  command  of  Pericles*  the 
son  of  Xantippus.  They  made  a  descent,  and  in  a  battle  defeated 
those  of  the  Sicyonians,  who  endeavoured  to  make  head  against 
them.  From  thence  they  strengthened  themselves  by  taking  in 
some  Achseans;  and  stretching  across  the  guiph,  landed  in  a  dis- 
trict of  Acarnania,  and  laid  siege  to  Oenias;  yet,  unable  to  carry 
it,  they  soon  quitted,  and  withdrew  to  their  own  homes. 

Three  years  after  this,  a  peace  to  continue  for  five  years  was 
clapped  up  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians.  Upon 
this,  the  Athenians,  ik)w  at  leisure  from  any  war  in  Greece,  en- 

•  Here  the  name  of  Pericles  first  occurs,  and  a  hint  should  be  given  to  those 
■who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  him  to  mark  a  person  that  was  a  true  pa- 
triot, a  consummate  statesman,  a  great  general,  and  a  most  sublime  speaker. 
He  was  born  of  one  of  the  most  ilhistrious  families  in  Athens.  He  was  edu* 
cated  in  the  best  manner,  and  learned  his  philosophy  or  the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture from  Anaxagoras,  whose  doctrines  agreed  so  little  with  the  superstitious 
practices  and  tempers  of  the  Athenians,  that  the  master  and  all  his  disciples 
were  charged  with  atheism,  for  which  many  of  them  were  prosecuted,  and 
the  divine  Socrates  most  injuriously  put  to  death.  He  engaged  early  in  public 
affairs,  gained  the  ascendant  over  all  his  competitors,  became  at  length  and 
continued  to  his  death,  master  of  the  affections  and  liberties  too  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  and  though  master,  yet  guardian  and  increaser  of  the  latter.  In 
short,  according  to  writers  of  the  best  authority  and  the  gravest  historians, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  most  disinterested  ministers  that  Athens  ever 
had,  Athens  the  most  democratical  state  that  ever  existed,  so  fertile  in  every 
thiug  great  and  glorious,  and  so  overrun  at  the  same  time  with  faction,  licen- 
tiousuess,  and  wild  tumultuary  caprice. 
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gaged  in  an  expedition  against  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
ships  of  their  own  and  allies,  commanded  by  Cimon.  Sixty  of 
these  were  afterwards  detached  to  Egypt,  at  the  request  of  Amyr- 
taeus  king  of  the  fenny  part ;  but  the  rest  of  them  blocked  up 
Citium.  Yet,  by  the  death  of  Cimon,  and  a  violent  famine,  they 
were  compelled  to  quit  the  blockade  of  Citium:  And  being  come 
up  to  the  height  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  they  engaged  at  one  time 
^an  united  force  of  Phoenicians  and  Cyprians  and  Cilicians  both  by 
land  and  sea.  They  gained  the  victory  in  both  engagements ;  and 
being  rejoined  by  the  detachment  they  had  sent  to  Egypt,  returned 
home. 

After  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  engaged  in  that  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  holy  war ;  and  having  recovered  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  delivered  it  up  to  the  D^lphians.  But  no  sooner  were 
they  withdrawn,  than  the  Athenians  marched  out  in  their  turn, 
retook  it,  and  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians. 

At  no  great  interval  of  time  from  hence,  the  Athenians  took  the 
field  against  the  Boeotian  exiles,  who  had  seized  Orchomenus  and 
Chaeronaea,  and  some  other  cities  of  Boeotia.  Their  force,  sent 
out  upon  this  service,  consisted  of  a  thousand -heavy-armed  of  their 
own  with  proportional  quotas  from  their  allies,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Tolmidas  the  son  of  Tolmaeus.  Having  taken  and 
enslaved  Chaeronaea,  they  placed  a  fresh  garrison  in  it,  and  so 
withdrew.  But  upon  their  march,  they  are  attacked  at  Coronea 
by  a  body  of  men,  consisting  of  the  Boeotian  exiles  sallying  out  of 
Orchomenus,  joined  by  Locrians  and  the  exiles  from  Euboea  and 
others  of  their  partizans.  After  a  battle,  the  victory  remained 
with  the  latter,  who  made  great  slaughter  of  the  Athenians,  and 
took  many  prisoners.  Upon  this,  the  Athenians  evacuated  Boeotia, 
and  to  get  the  prisoners  released  consented  to  a  peace.  The 
Boeotian  exiles,  and  all  others  in  the  same  circumstances,  were  by 
this  re-settled  in  their  old  habitations,  and  recovered  their  former 
liberty  and  rights. 

It  was  not  a  great  while  after  these  last  occurrences  that  Euboea 
revolted  from  the  A  thenians.  A  nd  Pericles  was  no  sooner  landed 
upon  that  island  with  an  Athenian  army  to  chastise  them,  than 
news  was  brought  him  that  "  Megara  also  had  revolted ;  that 
the  Peloponnesians  were  going  to  make  an  incursion  into  Attica; 
that  the  Athenian  garrison  had  been  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
Megarfeans,*  excepting  those  who  had  thrown   themselves  into 

•  This  revolt  of  Megara,  a  little  republic  almost  surrounded  by  the  domi- 
nions of  Athens,  leagued  closely  with  her,  and  under  her  protection,  gave  rise 
to  that  decree  which  excluded  (he  Megar^aus  from  tlie  ports  and  markets  of 
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Nisaa;  and  that  the  Megareans  had  effected  this  revolt  by  a 
junction  of  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians  and  Epidaurians."  Upon 
hearing  this,  Pericles  re-embarked  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
and  brought  back  his  army  from  Eubflea.  And  soon  after,  the 
Peloponnesians  marching  into  Attica  as  far  as  Eleusis  and  Thria, 
laid  the  country  waste,  under  the  command  of  Pleistionax*  the 
son  of  Pausanias  king  of  Sparta :  And  then,  without  extending 
the  ra\-age  any  farther,  they  withdrew  to  their  own  homes.  Now 
afmin  the  Athenians  transported  a  military  force  into  Euboea, 
under  the  command  of  Pericles,  and  soon  completed  its  reduction. 
The  tranquillity  of  the  rest  of  the  island  was  re-established  upon 
certain  conditions ;  but  they  wholly  ejected  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Hestiaea,  and  re-peopled  it  with  a  colony  of  their  own. — And  not 
long  after  their  return  from  Euboea,  they  concluded  a  peace  for 
thirty  years  with  the  Lacediemonians  and  their  allies,  in  pursuance 
of  which  they  restored  them  Xisaea  and  Chalcis,  and  Pegae  and 
Traezene;  all  which  places,  though  belonging  to  the  Peloponne- 
sians, were  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  this  peacef  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
Sjtmians  and  Milesians  about  Priene.     The  Milesians,  having  the 

Athens.  Others  add,  Ihat  they  slew  an  Athenian  herald,  who  was  sent  to  ex- 
postulate with  them  on  this  account.  Could  such  outrages  be  pocketed  by 
Athenians  ?  Could  Pericles  dissuade  the  people  of  Athens  from  shewing  re- 
sentment? They  decreed  farther,  thouijh  not  explicitly  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides,  that  the  «7enera/*o//Ae  jfafc  should  swear  at  their  election,  to  make  aa 
incursion  twice  a  year  into  the  Megaris.  We  slwU  soon  see  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians made  it  a  pretext  for  the  ensuing  war,  and  that  Pericles  justified  the  de- 
cree, and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  hazard  a  war  rather  than  repeal  it. 
This  is  the  true  history  of  the  poiut,  though  comedy  and  raillery  and  libelling 
strangely  vary  the  account. 

*  As  Pleistionax  on  this  occasion  evacuated  Attica  on  a  sudden,  he  was 
banished  from  Sparta,  as  having  been  bribed  by  the  Athenians  to  quit  their 
territory.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  he  did  it  by  the  advice  of  Cleandridas 
his  guardian,  who  attended  him  in  the  field  on  account  of  his  youth  ;  and  that 
Pericles  afterwards  passing  his  accounts  at  Athens,  charged  "  ten  talents  pro- 
perly laid  out  for  the  service  of  the  state,"  which  passed  \tithout  farther  ex« 
plauation  or  exception. 

t  Pericles  here  performed  a  great  and  signal  service  to  his  couptry.  The 
motives  to  this  war  are,  according  to  our  historian,  sufficiently  strong,  upon  the 
scheme  now  carrying  on  by  Pericles,  to  extend  the  sovereignty  of  Athens  by 
sea.  Yet  the  comic  poets  and  writers  of  memoirs  and  private  history,  give  an- 
other account  of  the  affair,  which  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  authors  of  the 
Universal  Hislorif  inclined  to  think  as  well  founded  as  what  is  given  by  Thu- 
cydides,  that  "  Pericles  engaged  the  republic  in  this  war,  merely  to  gratify 
the  resentment  of  Aspasia,  who  was  a  native  of  Miletus  against  the  Samians." 
As  this  A&pasia  had  all  the  honour  of  Pericle's  merit  imputed  to  herself,  and 
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worst  in  the  dispute,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom 
they  bitterly  exclaimed  against  the  Samians.  Nay,  even  some 
private  citizens  of  Samos  joined  with  them  in  this  outcry,  whose 
scheme  it  was  to  work  a  change  in  the  government.  The  Athe- 
nians therefore,  putting  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  landed 
upon  Samos,  where  they  set  up  a  democracy ;  and  exacted  from 
them  fifty  boys  and  as  many  grown  men  for  hostages,  whom  they 
deposited  at  Lemnos.  They  had  farther,  at  their  departure,  left  a 
garrison  behind  to  secure  that  island.  But  a  body  of  Samians, 
who  Avould  not  submit  to  the  new  form  of  government,  and  there- 
fore had  refuged  themselves  upon  the  continent,  having  gained  the 
correspondence  of  the  most  powerful  persons  abiding  in  Samos, 
and  the  alliance  of  Pissuthnes  son  of  Hystaspes,  at  that  time 
governor  at  Sardis,  and  collected  a  body  of  seven  hundred  auxilia- 
ries, passed  over  by  night  into  Samos.  They  first  exerted  their 
efforts  against  the  popular  party,  and  got  a  majority  of  them  into 
their  power :  In  the  next  place,  they  conveyed  away  the  hostages 
from  Lemnos  by  stealth ;  they  openly  declared  a  revolt;  and  deli- 
vered up  the  Athenian  garrison,  with  their  officers  whom  they 
had  seized,  to  Pissuthnes;  and  then  immediately  prepared  to 
renew  their  M'ar  against  Miletus.  The  Byzantines  farther  joined 
with  them  in  the  revolt. 

No  sooner  were  the  Athenians  informed  of  this,  than  they  put 
out  against  Samos  with  sixty  sail,  though  sixteen  of  them  were  de- 
tached for  other  services.  Some  of  the  latter  were  stationed  upon 
the  coast  of  Caria  to  observe  the  motions  of  a  Phoenician  fleet,  and 
the  rest  were  ordered  to  Chios  and  Lesbos  to  give  there  a  summons- 
he  hath  suffered  a  weight  of  reproach  in  her  behalf,  the  reader  will  accept  a 
short  account  of  this  famous  lady.  She  is  allowed  on  all  hands  1o  have  been  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  the  first  genius  j  but  averred  by  some  to 
have  been  a  libertine,  a  prostitute,  a  bawd,  nay  everything  scandalous  and 
vile.  Pericles  was  doatingly  fond  of  her,  and  got  divorced  from  a  wife  whom 
he  did  not  love,  to  marry  her.  She  taught  him,  it  is  said,  his  refined  maxims 
of  policy,  his  lofty  imperial  eloquence;  nay,  even  composed  the  speeches  on 
which  so  great  a  share  of  his  reputation  was  founded.  The  best  men  in 
Athens  frequented  her  house,  and  brought  their  wives  to  receive  lessons  from 
her  of  ceconomy  and  right  deportment.  Socrates  himself  was  her  pupil  in  elo- 
quence, and  gives  her  the  honour  of  that  funeral  oration  which  he  delivers  in 
the  Menexenns  of  Plato.  There  must  have  been  some  ground  even  for  com- 
plimenting her  in  this  extraordinary  manner.  And  after  every  abatement, 
what  must  we  think  of  a  lady  who  was  in  such  liigh  esteem  with  the  greatest 
men  that  eyer  lived  at  Athens,  who  taught  force  to  orators,  grace  to  philo- 
sophers, and  conduct  to  ministers  of  state  ;  in  a  word,  who  had  Pericles  for  her 
lover  and  Socrates  for  her  encomiast  ?  See  Bayle's  Dictionary  under  VerideSf 
9ud  Universal  History ^  vol.  vi.  p.  4 ID,  note. 
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of  aid.  The  remaining  forty-four,  commanded  by  Pericle"?*  and 
nine  colleagues,  engaged  near  the  isle  of  Tragia  with  the  Samian 
fleet,  consisting  of  seventy  sail,  twenty  of  which  had  land-soldiers 
on  board,  and  the  whole  was  now  on  the  return  from  Miletus ; 
and  here  the  Athenians  gained  a  signal  victory.  Afterwards  forty 
«ail  arrived  from  Athens  to  reinforce  them,  and  twenty-five  from 
the  Chians  and  the  Lesbians.  With  this  accession  of  force,  they 
landed  upon  the  island,  overthrew  the  Samians  in  battle,  invested 
their  city  with  a  triple  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  blocked  it  up 
by  sea. 

But  Pericles,  drawing  off  sixty  of  the  ships  from  this  service, 
steered  away  with  all  possible  expedition  towards  Caunus  and 
Caria,  upon  receiving  advice  that  "  a  Phoenician  fleet  is  coming 
up  against  them."  Stesagoras  also  and  others  had  before  been 
sent  from  Samos  with  five  ships  to  meet  that  fleet  In  this  inter- 
val, the  Samians  launched  out  in  a  sudden  sally,  fell  upon  the 
imfortifiedf  station  of  the  Athenians,  sunk  the  vessels  moored  at 
a  distance  by  way  of  guard,  and,  engaging  those  who  put  out 
against  them,  victoriously  executed  their  purpose ;  were  masters 
of  their  own  sea  for  fourteen  days  continuance;  and  made  what- 
ever importations  or  exportations  they  pleased :  but,  as  Periclea 


•  The  Athenians  iu  the  assembly  of  the  people  chose  teu  generals  every 
year,  according  to  the  number  of  their  tribes.  They  were  sometimes,  as  ia 
the  present  instance,  all  sent  out  in  the  same  employ.  They  rolled,  and  each 
in  his  turn  was^fencra/of  the  day.  Thucydides  seldom  gires  more  than  the 
name  of  one,  whom  we  may  conclude  to  have  been  the  person  of  the  great- 
est weight  and  influence  amongst  them,  in  fact  a  general  in  chief.  Philip  of 
Macedon  was  used  to  joke  upon  this  multiplicity  of  generals.  "  For  my  part 
(said  he)  Ihave  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  more  than  one  general  id 
my  life ;  and  yet  the  Athenians  find  ten  fresh  ones  every  year."  Not  but  that 
these  generals  were  often  re-elected  and  continued  years  in  commission.  Pe- 
ricles, it  is  plain,  did  so ;  and  in  later  times  Phocion  is  said  to  have  been  elected 
five  aud  forty  times.  Their  power  wa«  great  not  only  in  the  field  but  at 
Athens.  Every  point  that  had  relation  to  war  came  under  their  department, 
Pericles  in  a  foreign  employ  was  always  first  of  the  generals,  and  within  tho 
vails  of  Athens  was  the  first  or  rather  absolute  minister  of  state. 

t  When  the  Grecians  continued  long  on  a  station,  or  were  apprehensive  of 
being  attacked  by  an  enemy,  they  fortified  their  naval  station  aud  camp  towards 
the  land  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  towards  tlie  sea  with  a  palisade.  At 
other  times  a  number  of  their  ships  lay  out  more  to  sea,  by  way  of  guard  or 
watch  to  the  rest,  which  were  generally  dragged  ashore,  whilst  the  soldien 
lay  round  them  in  their  tents.  Sometimes  they  were  only  moored  to  the  shore, 
or  rode  at  auclior,  that  they  might  be  ready  upou  aii  alarm.  See  F^tttr^s 
A.rchaologia,  Vol.  11.  c.  SO. 

Cor.  HUU  Grose.  No.  50,  K 
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then  returned,  they  were  again*  blocked  up  by  sea.  He  after- 
wards received  fresh  supplies  from  Athens,  forty  ships  under 
Thucydides  and  Agnon  and  Phormio,  and  twenty  under  Tlepole- 
mus  and  Anticles,  beside  thirty  others  from  Chios  and  Lesbos. 
And  though  after  this  the  Samians  yentured  a  short  engagement 
at  sea,  yet  they  now  found  all  farther  resistance  impracticable,  so 
that  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  siege  they  surrendered  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms — "  To  demolish  their  walls ;  to  give  hostages ;  to 
deliver  up  their  shipping;  and  to  reimburse  by  stated  payments 
the  expences  of  the  war  f." — The  Byzantines  also  came  in,  upon 
the  engagement  of  being  held  only  to  such  obedience  as  had  for- 
merly been  required  of  them. 

Not  many  years  intervened  between  this  period  of  time  and  the 
rise  of  those  differences  above  recited  concerning  Corcyra  and 
Potidffia,  and  all  occurrences  whatever,  on  which  the  pretences  of 
this  Peloponnesian  war  were  grounded.  All  these  transactions  in 
general,  whether  of  Grecians  against  Grecians,  or  against  the 
Barbarian,  fell  out  in  the  compass  of  fifty  years,  between  the 
retreat  of  Xerxes  and  the  commencement  of  this  present  war ; 
during  which  period  the  Athenians  had  established  their  domi- 
nion on  a  solid  basis,  and  had  rose  to  a  high  exaltation  of  power. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  sensible  of  it,  yet  never  opposed  them, 
except  by  some  transient  efforts ;  and  for  the  most  part  of  the 
time  were  quite  easy  and  indifferent  about  it.  That  people  had 
never  been  known  in  a  hurry  to  run  to  arms ;  their  wars  were 
indispensably  necessary ;  and  sometimes  they  were  entangled  in 
domestic  broils.  Thus  they  looked  on  with  indolent  unconcern 
till  the  Athenian  power  was  manifestly  established,  and  encroach- 
ments were  made  upon  their  own  alliance :  then  indeed  they  deter- 

*  The  mannet-  of  doing  this  was  "to  environ  the  walls  and  harbour  with 
ships,  ranged  in  order  from  one  side  of  the  shore  to  the  other,  and  so  closely 
joined  together  by  chains  and  bridges,  on  which  armed  men  were  placed,  that 
without  breaking  their  order,  there  could  be  no  passage  from  the  town  to  the 
sea."     Patterns  Archoeologia. 

t  Samos  thus  reduced,  which  in  maritime  power  vied  with  Athens  herself, 
and  had  well  nigh  defeated  her  grand  plan  of  being  mistress  of  the  sea,  Pericles 
was  received  upon  his  return  witli  all  the  honours  a  grateful  people  could  give 
him,  and  was  pitched  upon  to  make  a  funeral  oration  for  those  slain  in  the  war. 
He  performed  his  part  with  high  applause.  The  ladies  in  particular  were  loud  in 
their  acclamations,  and  were  eagerly  employed  in  caressing  arid  crowning  him 
with  garlands.  But  for  a  smart  piece  of  raillery  from  one  of  them,  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  his  smarter  repartee,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Universal  History^ 
vol.  vi.  p.  429.  the  note.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  note,  the  authors  seem  will- 
ing both  to  deny  and  to  allow  Pericles  the  merit  of  having  served  Iii«  country 
in  the  reduction  of  Samos. 
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mined  to  be  no  longer  patient ;  they  resolved  upon  a  war  in  which 
their  utmost  force  should  be  exerted,  and  the  Athenian  power,  if 
possible,  demolished. 

On  these  motives  was  formed  the  public  resolution  of  the  La- 
eedeemonians — ^That  "  the  treaty  was  violated,  and  the  Athenians 
were  guilty  of  injustice."  They  had  also  sent  to  Delphi,  to 
enquire  of  the  God,  "  Whether  their  war  would  be  successful?" 
He  is  reported  to  have  returned  this  answer.  That  "  if  they 
warred  with  all  their  might,  they  should  at  last  be  triumphant, 
and  he  himself  would  fight  on  their  side,  invoked  and  uninvoked.'* 

They  had  now  again  summoned  their  confederates  to  attend, 
and  designed  to  put  it  to  a  general  ballot,  "  Whether  the  war 
should  be  undertaken  ?"  The  ambassadors  from  the  several  con- 
stituents of  their  alliance  arrived  and  assembled  in  one  general 
council.  Others  made  what  declarations  they  pleased,  the  majo- 
rity inveighing  against  the  Athenians,  and  insisting  upon  war: 
But  the  Corinthians  (who  had  beforehand  requested  everj'^  state 
apart  to  ballot  for  war)  alarmed  for  Potidaea,  lest  for  want  of  some 
speedy  relief  it  might  be  utterly  destroyed,  being  present  also  at 
this  council,  stood  forth  the  last  of  all,  and  spoke  to  this  effect:— 

"  We  can  no  longer,  ye  confederates,  have  any  room  to  com- 
plain of  the  Lacedaemonians,  since  their  own  resolution  is  already 
engaged  for  war,  and  they  have  summoned  us  hither  to  give  our 
concurrence;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  a  governing  and  leading  state, 
as  in  private  concerns  they  observe  the  equitable  conduct,  so  ever 
to  keep  their  view  intent  upon  the  general  welfare,  suitably  to  that 
superior  degree  of  honour  and  regard,  which  in  many  points  they 
pre-eminently  receive. 

**  For  our  parts,  so  many  of  us  as  have  quitted  Athenian  friend- 
ship for  this  better  association,  we  require  no  farther  trials  to 
awaken  our  apprehensions.  But  those  amongst  us,  who  are  seated 
up  in  the  inland  parts,  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  should  now  be 
convinced,  that  unless  they  combine  in  the  defence  of  such  as  are 
in  lower  situations,  the\-  would  soon  be  obstructed  in  carrying 
out  the  fruits  of  their  lands,  and  again  in  fetching  in  those  neces- 
sary supplies  which  the  sea  bestoweth  upon  an  inland  country. 
Let  them  by  no  means  judge  erroneously  of  what  we  ui^e  as  not 
in  the  least  affecting  them ;  but  looking  upon  it  as  a  certainty, 
that  if  they  abandon  the  guard  of  the  maritime  situations,  the 
danger  will  soon  advance  quite  up  to  them ;  and  they  of  course, 
no  less  than  we,  are  concerned  in  the  issue  of  our  present  deter- 
minations. For  this  reason  they  ought,  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, to  make  the  timely  exchange  of  peace  for  war. 
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"  It  is  indeed  the  duty  of  the  prudent,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
injured,  to  be  fond  of  peace :  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  brave, 
when  injured,  to  throw  up  peace,  and  to  have  recourse  to  arms; 
and,  when  in  these  successful,  to  lay  them  down  again  in  peaceful 
composition;  thus,  never  to  be  elevated  above  measure  by  mili- 
tary success,  nor  delighted  with  the  sweets  of  peace  to  suffer 
insults.  For  he  who,  apprehensive  of  losing  this  delight,  sits 
indolently  at  ease,  will  soon  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  th^t 
delight  which  interesteth  his  fears;  and  he  whose  passions  arc 
inflamed  by  military  success,  elevated  too  high  by  a  treacherous 
confidence,  hears  no  longer  the  dictates  of  his  judgment.  Many 
are  the  schemes  which,  though  unadvisedly  planned,  through  the 
more  unreasonable  conduct  of  an  enemy,  turn  out  successful :  but 
yet  more  numerous  are  those,  which,  though  seemingly  founded 
on  mature  counsel,  draw  after  them  a  disgraceful  and  opposite 
event.  This  proceeds  from  that  great  inequality  of  spirit,  with 
which  an  exploit  is  projected,  and  with  which  it  is  put  into  actual 
execution :  for,  in  council  we  resolve,  surrounded  with  security; 
in  execution  we  faint,  through  the  prevalence  of  fear. 

"  We  now,  having  been  grossly  injured,  and  in  abundant  in- 
stances aggrieved,  are  taking  up  arms;  and,  when  we  have  avenged 
ourselves  on  the  Athenians,  shall  at  a  proper  time  lay  them  down 
again.  Success,  upon  many  considerations,  we  may  promise  our- 
selves :  in  the  first  place,  as  we  are  superior  in  numbers  and  mili- 
tary skill;  in  the  next,  as  we  all  advance  with  uniformity  to 
accomplish  our  designs.  A  naval  force,  equal  to  that  in  which 
their  strength  consists,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  equip,  from  compe- 
tent stores  we  separately  possess,  and  the  funds  laid  up  at  Delphi 
and  Olympia*.  If  we  take  up  those  upon  interest  for  immediate 
service,  we  are  able,  by  enlarging  their  pay,  to  draw  away  all  the 
foreigners  who  man  their  fleets.  The  Athenian  power  is  not  sup- 
ported by  a  natural  but  a  purchased  strength ;  and  our  own  is  Ies» 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  same  method,  as  we  are  strong  in  our 
persons  more  than  in  our  wealth.  Should  we  gain  the  victory  but 
in  one  single  engagement  at  sea,  in  all  probability  we  have  done 
their  business ;  or,  in  case  they  continue  the  struggle,  we  shall 
then  have  a  longer  space  to  improve  our  naval  practice :  and  when 
once  we  have  gained  an  equality  of  skill,  our  natural  courage  will 
ioon  secure  us  the  triumph:  for  that  valiant  spirit  which  we 

•  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  The 
wealth  reposited  in  these  places  must  have  been  very  large,  considering  the 
great  veneration  universally  paid  these  «leities,  and  the  uuraerou*  and  valuabi* 
(|iferings  sent  annually  to  these  famous  temples. 
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enjoy  by  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  acquire  by  rules; 
but  that  superiority,  with  which  at  present  their  skill  invests 
them,  we  may  easily  learn  to  overmatch  by  practice. 

"  Those  sums  of  money  by  which  these  points  are  chiefly  to 
be  compassed,  we  will  respectively  contribute.  For  would  it  not 
in  reality  be  a  grievous  case,  when  their  dependents  are  never 
backward  to  send  in  those  sums  which  rivet  slavery  on  them- 
gelves,  if  we,  who  want  to  be  revenged  on  our  foes,  and  at  the 
game  time  to  secure  our  own  preservation — if  we  should  refuse  to 
•ubmit  to  expences,  and  should  store  up  our  wealth  to  be  plun- 
dered by  them,  to  purchase  oppressions  and  miseries  for  ourselves? 

**  We  have  other  expedients  within  our  reach  to  support  thia 
war, — a  revolt  of  their  dependents;  and,  in  consequence  of  that, 
a  diminution  of  their  revenue,  the  essence  of  their  strength ; 
erecting  forts  within  their  territory;  and  many  others  not  yet  to 
be  foreseen.  For  war  by  no  means  yields  to  the  direction  of  a 
pre-determined  plan;  but  of  itself,  in  every  present  exigence, 
confines  and  methodizeth  its  own  course.  In  war,  who  raovei 
along  with  a  temper  in  proper  command,  hath  got  the  firmest 
support :  but  he  who  hath  lost  his  temper,  is,  for  that  reason, 
more  liable  to  miscarry. 

"  Let  us  remember,  that  if  any  one  single  state  amongst  us 
had  a  contest  with  its  foes  about  a  frontier,  there  would  be  need 
of  perseverance ;  but  now,  the  Athenians  are  a  match  for  us  all 
united,  and  quite  too  strong  for  any  of  us  separately  to  resist : 
«o  that,  unless  we  support  one  another  with  our  collective  forces, 
unless  every  nation  and  every  state  unanimously  combine  to  give 
a  check  to  their  ambition,  they  will  oppress  us,  apart  and  dis- 
united, without  a  struggle.  Such  a  triumph,  how  grating  soever 
the  bare  mention  of  it  may  be  to  any  of  your  ears,  yet,  be  it 
known,  can  end  in  nothing  else  but  plain  and  open  slavery.  To 
hint  in  mere  words  so  base  a  doubt,  that  so  many  states  may  be 
enslaved  by  one,  is  disgrace  to  Peloponnesus.  In  such  a  plunge 
we  should  either  be  thought  justly  to  have  desened  it,  or  through 
cowardice  to  sutfer  it,  the  degenerate  offspring  of  those  ancestoif 
who  were  the  deliverers  of  Greece.  And  yet  we  have  not  spirit 
enough  remaining  to  defend  our  own  liberty.  We  suffer  one  single 
state  to  erect  itself  into  a  tyrant,  whilst  we  claim  the  glorj'  of 
pulling  down  monarchs  in  particular  societies.  We  know  not  by 
what  methods  to  extricate  ourselves  from  these  three,  the  greatest 
of  calamities,  from  folly,  or  cowardice,  or  sloth.  For  exempt 
from  these  in  fact  you  are  not,  by  taking  up  the  plea  of  contempt 
©f  your  enemies,  for  which  such  numbers  have  sufi'ered.    The 
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many  misfortunes  arising  from  this  have  changed  the  sense  of  the 
word,  and  caused  it  to  stand  for  arrant  folly. 

"  But  on  the  past  what  necessity  is  there  to  enlarge  ?  or  to 
blame  any  farther  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  present  ?    To 
prevent  worse  events  for  the  future,  we  ought  by  immediate 
efforts,  with  toil  and  perseverance,  to  seek  for  redress.    Through 
toil  to   acquire  virtues,  is  hereditary  to  Peloponnesians.    This 
custom  is  not  to  be  dropped,  though  now  in  wealth  and  power 
you  have  made  some  petty  advancements :  for  it  never  can  become 
you  to  let  go  in  affluence  what  was  gained  in  want.     It  becomes 
you  rather,  upon  many  accounts,  with  manly  confidence  to  de- 
clare for  war.     The  oracle  of  a  God  prescribeth  it ; — that  God 
himself  hath  promised  his  assistance ; — and  the  rest  of  Greece  is 
ready  to  join  you  in  the  contest,  some  from  a  principle  of  fear, 
and  some  from  a  principle  of  interest.     Neither  on  you  will  the 
first  breach  of  the  peace  be  charged.  The  God  who  adviseth  war, 
plainly  judgeth  that  to  be  already  broke :  you  will  only  act  to 
redress  its  violation.  For  the  breach  is  not  to  be  charged  on  those 
who  arm  to  revenge  it ;  but  on  those  who  were  the  first  aggressors. 
*'  Since  then  war,  considered  in  every  light,  appears  honourable 
in  regard  to  you,  ye  Lacedaemonians :  since  we,  with  united 
Toices,  encourage  you  to  it,  as  most  strongly  requisite  for  our 
general  and  separate  interests, — defer  no  longer  to  succour  the 
Potidaeans,  Dorians  by  descent,  and  besieged  by  lonians,  (the 
reverse  was  formerly  the  case)  and  to  fetch  again  the  liberty  of 
others.     The  business  will  admit  of  no  longer  delay,  when  some 
already  feel  the  blow ;  and  others,  if  it  once  be  known  that  we 
met  here  together,  and  durst  not  undertake  our  own  defence,  will 
in  a  very  little  time  be  sensible  of  the  same.     Reflect  within  your- 
selves, confederates,  that  affairs  are  come  to  extremities ;  that  we 
liave  suggested  the  most  adviseable  measures;  and — give  your 
ballot  for  war.     Be  not  terrified  at  its  immediate  dangers ;  but 
animate  yourselves  with  the  hope  of  a  long  lasting  peace  to  be 
procured  by  it :  for  a  peace  produced  by  war  is  ever  the  most 
firm ;  but  from  tranquillity  and  ease  to  be  averse  to  war,  can  by 
no  means  abate  or  dissipate  our  danger.    With  this  certain  con- 
clusion, that  a  state  in  Greece  is  started  up  into  a  tyrant,  and 
aims  indifferently  at  the  liberty  of  us  all,  her  arbitrary  plan  being 
partly  executed  and  partly  in  agitation — let  us  rush  against  and  at 
once  pull  her  down.     Then  shall  we  pass  the  remainder  of  our 
lives  exempt  from  dangers,  and  shall  immediately  recover  liberty 
for  those  Grecians  who  are  already  enslaved." 
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In  this  manner  the  Corinthians  spoke :  and  the  Lacedasmonians, 
when  they  had  heard  them  all  deliver  their  several  opinions,  gave 
out  the  ballots  to  all  the  confederates  that  were  present,  in  regular 
order,  both  to  the  greater  and  lesser  states  :  and  the  greatest  part 
of  them  ballotted  for  war.  But,  though  thus  decreed,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them,  as  they  were  quite  unprepared,  immediately  to 
undertake  it  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  "  every  state  should 
get  in  readiness  their  several  contingents,  and  no  time  to  be  lost." 
However,  in  less  than  a  year,  every  thing  needful  was  amply  pro- 
vided ;  and,  before  its  expiration,  an  irruption  was  made  into 
Attica,  and  the  war  openly  on  foot  But  even  this  interval  was 
employed  in  sending  embassies  to  Athens,  charged  with  accusa- 
tions, that  reasons  strong  as  possible  for  making  war  might  appear 
on  their  side,  if  those  should  meet  with  disregard. 

By  the  first  ambassadors,  therefore,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians 
sent,  they  required  the  Athenians — "  To  drive  away  the  pollution 
of  the  Goddess."     And  the  pollution  was  this — 

There  was  oneCylon  an  Athenian,  who  had  been  victor  at  the 
Olympic  games,  a  person  of  noble  descent,  and  of  great  conse- 
quence in  his  own  person.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Theagenea 
a  Megar^n,  who  in  those  days  was  tyrant  of  Megara.  This 
Cylon,  asking  advice  at  Delphi  about  a  scheme  he  had  projected, 
was  directed  by  the  God — "  To  seize  the  citadel  of  Athens  upon 
the  greatest  festival  of  Jupiter."  In  pursuance  of  this,  being 
supplied  with  a  party  of  men  by  Theagenes,  and  having  obtained 
the  concurrence  of  his  own  friends,  upon  the  day  of  the  Pelepon- 
nesian  Olympics,  he  seized  the  citadel  as  instrumental  to  his  ty- 
ranny. He  imagined  that  to  be  the  greatest  festival  of  Jupiter, 
and  to  bear  a  particular  relation  to  himself,  who  had  been  an 
Olympic  victor.  But  whether  the  greatest  festival  meant  was  to 
be  held  in  Attica,  or  any  other  place,  he  bad  never  considered,  nor 
had  the  oracle  declared.  There  is  a  festival  of  Jove  observed  by 
the  Athenians,  which  is  called  the  greatest  festival  of  Jupiter  the 
propitious.  This  is  celebrated  without  the  city,  in  full  concourse 
of  the  people,  where  many  sacrifices  are  offered,  not  of  real  vic- 
tims, but  of  artificial  images  of  creatures  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Concluding,  however,  that  he  had  the  true  sense  of  the  oracle,  he 
puts  his  enterprize  in  execution.  The  Athenians,  taking  the 
alarm,  ran  out  of  the  country  in  one  general  confluence  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  attempts,  and  investing  the  citadel  quite  blocked 
them  up.  But  in  process  of  time,  being  wearied  out  with  the 
tediousness  of  the  blockade,  many  of  them  departed,  leaving  the 
care  of  it  to  the  nine  Archons,  with  a  full  power  of  "  acting  in 
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whatever  manner  they  should  judge  most  expedient/*  For  at 
that  time  most  parts  of  the  public  administration  were  in, the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Archons.  The  party  with  Cylon,  thus  closely- 
invested,  were  reduced  very  low  through  scarcity  of  bread  and 
water.  Cylon,  therefore,  and  his  brother  privately  escaped.  But 
the  rest,  reduced  to  extremities,  and  some  of  them  had  already 
perished  by  famine,  sit  themselves  down  as  suppliants  by  the  altar 
in  the  citadel.  The  Athenian  guard,  having  ordered  them  to  arise 
as  they  saw  them  just  ready  to  expire  in  the  temple,  to  avoid  the 
guilt  of  profanation,  led  them  out  and  slew  them.  But  some  of 
the  number,  who  had  seated  themselves  at  the  venerable  goddesses, 
at  the  very  altars,  they  murdered  in*  the  act  of  removal.  And 
for  this  action  not  only  the  persons  concerned  in  it  but  their  de- 
scendants also  were  called  the  sacrilegious  and  accursed  of  the 
Goddess.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  banished  those  sacrilegious 
persons  out  of  the  city:  Cleomenes  the  Lacedeemonian  drove  them 
out  again,  when  he  was  at  Athens,  on  account  of  a  sedition  ;  nay, 
on  this  occasion  they  not  only  drove  away  the  living,  but  even  dug 
up  the  bones  of  the  dead  and  cast  them  out :  Yet,  in  process  of 
time,  they  returned  again,  and  some  of  their  posterity  are  still 
in  Athens. 

This  was  the  pollution  which  the  Lacedaemonians  required  them 
to  drive  away ;  with  a  face  indeed  of  piety,  as  vindicating  the 
honour  of  the  Gods  ;  but  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  Pericle* 
the  son  of  Xantippus  was  tainted  with  it  by  the  side  of  his  mo- 
ther ;  and  thence  concluding  that  if  he  could  be  removed,  the 
Athenians  would  more  easily  be  brought  to  an  accommodation 
with  them.  They  could  not  carry  their  hopes  so  far  as  actually 
to  effect  his  banishment,  but  to  raise  against  him  the  public  odium, 
as  if  the  war  was  partly  owing  to  the  misfortune  they  suffered  in 
him.  For,  carrying  with  him  the  greatest  sway  of  any  Athenian 
then  alive,  and  presiding  entirely  in  the  administration,  he  was 
most  steady  in  opposition  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  dissuading  the 
Athenians  from  any  concession,  and  exciting  them  to  war. 

The  Athenians  in  return  required  the  Lacedaemonians  "to  drive 
away  the  pollution  contracted  at  Taenarus."    For  the  Lacedaemo- 

•  When  these  suppliants  were  ordered  to  come  out,  they  tied  a  string  round 
the  altar  in  the  citadel,  and  keeping  hold  of  it  were  come  as  far  as  the  altars  of 
the  venerable  goddesses.  Just  there  the  string  happened  to  break,  upon  which 
the  Archons  rushed  in  to  seize  them,  as  if  Minerva  had  thrown  them  out  of  her 
protection.  Some  of  the  number  sal  instantly  down  for  fresh  protection  at  the 
altars  of  the  venerable  goddesses:  It  was  an  unavailing  resource, and  they  werex 
inuediately  slaia  upon  the  spot.    Flutarch  in  Solon, 
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nians  some  time  ago,  having  caused  their  supplicant  Helots  to  rise 
out  of  Neptune's  temple  at  Taenarus,  had  led  them  aside,  and  slew 
them.  And  to  this  action  they  themselves  impute  the  great  earth- 
quake, which  happened  afterwards  at  Sparta. 

They  further  required  ihem  "  to  drive  away  the  poUution  of  the 
Chalciaecan  Pallas,"  the  nature  of  which  was  this  : — 

When  Pausauias  the  Lacediemonian,  upon  his  being  first  recalled 
by  the  Spartans  from  his  command  in  Hellespont,  and  brought  to 
his  trial  before  them,  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  male-adminis- 
tration, but  was  no  longer  intrusted  with  the  public  commission  ; 
fitting  out  an  Hermionian  trireme  on  his  own  private  account,  he 
arriveth  in  Hellespont,  without  any  authority  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians. He  gave  out  that  he  did  it  for  the  service  of  the  Gre- 
cian war ;  but  his  intention  was  to  carry  on  his  negociations  with 
the  king,  which,  aspiring  to  the  monarchy  of  Greece,  he  had  begun 
before.  He  had  formerly  conferred  an  obligation  upon  the  king, 
from  which  the  whole  of  his  project  took  its  date.  When,  after 
the  return  from  Cyprus,  during  his  first  appearance  there,  he  took 
Byzantium,  which  was  iK)ssessed  by  the  Medes,  and  in  it  some 
favourites  and  relations  of  the  king  were  made  his  prisoners,  he 
releaseth  them  all,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king,  without  the 
privity  of  the  other  confederates,  giving  it  out  in  public  that  they 
had  made  their  escape.  He  transacted  this  aflair  by  means  of 
Gongylus  the  Eretrian,  to  whose  keeping  he  had  intrusted  Byzan- 
tium and  the  prisoners.  He  also  dispatched  Gongylus  to  him 
with  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which,  as  was  afterwards  discovered, 
were  these : — 

"  Pausanias,  general  of  Sparta,  desirous  to  oblige  you,  sends 
away  these  his  prisoners  of  war.  And  by  it  I  express  my  incli- 
nation, if  you  approve,  to  take  your  daughter  in  marriage,  and  to 
put  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece  into  your  subjection.  I  think  I 
have  power  sufficient  to  effectuate  these  points,  could  my  scheme 
be  communicated  with  you.  If,  therefore,  any  of  these  proposals 
receive  your  approbation,  send  down  to  the  coast  some  trusty- 
person,  through  whom  for  the  future  we  may  hold  a  cor- 
respondence." 

Thus  much  was  contained  in  the  letter;  and,  on  the  reception 
of  it,  Xerxes  was  delighted,  and  sends  away  Artabazus  the  son  of 
Phamacus  down  to  the  coast,  with  an  order  to  take  upon  him  the 
government  of  Dascylis,  having  first  dismissed  Megabetes  who 
was  the  governor.  To  him  he  intrusted  a  letter  for  Pausanias  at 
Byzantium,  with  an  injunction  to  forward  it  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition, and  to  let  him  see  his  signet;  and  that,  if  Pausanias 
Cor.  Hiit.  GrcEC.  No.  jO.  L 
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should  charge  him  with  any  affairs,  he  should  execute  them 
with  all  possible  diligence  and  fidelity.  Artabazus  being  arrived, 
obeyed  all  the  other  injunctions  with  exactness,  and  forwarded 
the  letter,  which  brought  this  answer — 

"  Thus  saith  king  Xerxes  to  Pausanias. — The  kindness  done 
me  in  those  persons,  whom  from  Byzantium  you  delivered  safe  on 
the  other  side  the  sea,  shall  be  placed  to  your  account  in  cur 
family,  eternally  recorded  :  and,  with  the  other  contents  of  your 
letter  I  am  delighted.  Let  neither  night  nor  day  relax  your  earnest 
endeavours  to  effectuate  those  points  you  promise  me :  Nor  stop  at 
any  expence  of  gold  or  silver  or  greatness  of  military  force,  if  such 
aid  be  any  where  requisite.  But  confer  boldly  with  Artabazus,  a 
trusty  person,  whom  I  have  sent  to  you,  about  mine  and  your  own 
concerns,  that  they  may  be  accomplished  in  the  most  honourable 
and  most  advantageous  manner  for  us  both." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Pausanias,  who  before  had  been 
in  high  credit  with  the  Grecians,  through  the  lustre  of  his  com- 
mand at  Platiea,  was  elevated  much  more  than  ever,  and  could  no 
longer  adjust  his  demeanor  by  the  modes  and  customs  of  his  native 
country.  He  immediately  dressed  himself  up  in  Persian  attire, 
and  quitting  Byzantium,  travelled  through  Thrace,  attended  with 
Persian  and  Egyptian  guards ;  and  refined  his  table  into  Persian 
elegance.  His  ambition  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  conceal,  but 
by  short  sketches  manifested  too  soon,  what  greater  schemes  he 
had  formed  in  his  mind  for  future  accomplishment.  He  then 
shewed  himself  difficult  of  access,  and  let  his  anger  loose  so  vio- 
lently and  so  indiscriminately  upon  all  men,  that  no  one  could 
approach  him.  And  this  was  not  the  least  motive  to  the  confede- 
racy for  going  over  to  the  Athenians.  But  the  Lacedaemonians, 
informed  of  this,  recalled  him  the  first  time  upon  the  account  of 
such  behaviour  ;  and,  when  he  was  returned  again  in  the  Hermio- 
nian  vessel  without  their  permission,  he  plainly  appeared  to  have 
re-assumed  again  his  former  practices.  And  when  forced  to  remove 
from  Byzantium  by  the  opposition  raised  against  him  by  the 
Athenians,  he  went  not  back  to  Sparta  ;  but  withdrawing  to 
Colonae  of  Troas,  information  was  given  that  "  he  was  negociat- 
ing  with  the  Barbarians,  and  had  fixed  his  residence  there  for 
very  bad  designs."  Upon  this  they  could  no  longer  be  patient, 
but  the  Ephori  dispatched  him  a  herald  and  the  Scytak* ;  with  an 

•  The  Scytale  is  a  famous  instrument  peculiar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
used  by  them  for  Ihe  close  conveyance  of  orders  to  their  ministers  abroad.  /* 
was  a  long  black  stick,  and  the  contrivance  was  this — ••  When  the  magistrateu 
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order — "  Not  to  stay  behind  the  herald ;  if  he  did,  war  was 
proclaimed  against  him  by  the  Spartans."  And  he,  desirous  to 
clear  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  suspicion,  and  confident 
that  with  money  he  could  baffle  any  accusation,  returned  the 
second  time  to  Sparta.  The  first  treatment  he  met  with  there 
was,  to  be  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  the  Ephori :  for  the 
Ephori  have  so  large  an  authority,  even  over  a  king.  But  after- 
wards, by  some  private  management,  he  procured  his  enlargement, 
and  offers  to  submit  to  trial  against  any  v/ho  were  willing  to 
accuse  him.  The  Spartans,  indeed,  had  no  positive  evidence 
against  him,  not  even  his  private  enemies,  nor  the  general  com- 
munity— none,  to  support  them  in  proceeding  capitally  against  a 
person  of  royal  descent,  and  at  that  time  invested  with  the  regal 
dignity  :  for,  being  uncle  to  Pleistarchus  the  son  of  Leonidas, 
their  king  though  yet  in  minority,  he  was  regent-guardian.  But, 
by  his  disregard  of  the  laws,  and  his  af!"ectation  of  the  Barbarian 
manners,  he  afforded  them  strong  reasons  to  suspect,  that  he 
would  never  conform  to  the  equality  then  in  vogue.  They  called 
to  remembrance  those  other  passages  of  his  behaviour,  in  which 
he  had  at  any  time  deviated  from  the  institutions  of  his  country  ; 
and  that  further  upon  the  tripod  at  Delphi,  which  the  Grecians 
offered  as  the  choicest  part  of  the  Persian  spoils,  he  had  fomierly 
presumed,  by  his  own  authority,  to  place  this  inscription — 

For  Persia's  hosts  o'erthrown,  and  Gra;cia  freed. 
To  Phoebus  THIS  Pausanias  hath  decreed. 
Who  led  the  Greciaus  to  the  glorious  deed. 

These  verses,  indeed,  the  Lacedaemonians  immediately  defaced 
from  the  tripod,  and  placed  in  their  stead  the  names  of  the  several 
states  which  had  joined  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Barbarian,  and 
in  making  this  oblation.  This  therefore  was  dovv  recollected  to 
the  prejudice  of  Pausanias  ;  and,  in  his  present  situation,  it  was 

t;ave  comniissiou  to  any  general  or  admiral,  they  took  two  round  pieces  of 
wood  exactly  equal  to  one  another  ;  one  of  these  they  kept,  and  the  other  was 
delivered  to  the  commander  ;  to  whom  when  they  had  any  thing  of  moment  to 
communicate,  they  cut  a  long  narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  and  rolling  it  about 
their  own  staff,  one  fold  close  upon  another,  they  wrote  their  business  upon  if ; 
then  taking  it  off,  dispatched  it  away  to  the  commander,  who  applying  it  to 
his  own  staff,  the  folds  exactly  fell  in  one  with  another,  as  at  the  writing;  and 
the  characters,  which,  before  it  was  wrapped  up,  were  confusedly  disjoined  and 
unintelligible,  appeared  very  plain."     Fetter's  ArchcEolorjiOy  Vol.  II.  c.  13. 

If  it  be  asked  (says  the  Scholiast")  how  Pausanias  came  to  have  the  Scytale 
with  him  now,  as  he  was  abroad  without  the  public  commission  ;  the  answer 
U,  He  had  kept  it  ever  since  his  former  employments. 
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interpreted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  late  behaviour,  as  an 
argument  that  he  had  been  equally  guilty  long  before.     They  had 
moreover  got  an  information  that  he  was  tampering  with  the 
Helots,  which  in  fact  Mas  true :  for  he  promised  them  their  liberty 
and  the  privilege  of  citizens  of  Sparta,  if  they  would  rise  at  his 
command,  and  co-operate  with  him  in  the  whole  of  his  project. 
But  even  this  would  not  prevail :  they  disdained  to  place  so  much 
confidence  in  the  informations  given  by  Helots,  as  to  run  into  ir- 
regularities to  punish  him.     They  adhered  to  the  custom  ever 
observed  amongst  them,  never  to  be  hasty  in  forming  a  sentence 
never  to  be  recalled  against  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  without  unques- 
tionable evidence.     At  length,  they  obtained  the  fullest  convic- 
tion, as  it  is  said,  by  means  of  an  Argyllian,  an  old  minion  of  his, 
and  the  person  most  in  his  confidence,  who  was  to  convey  to  Ar- 
tabazus  the  last  letters  he  wrote  to  the  king.     This  man,  alarmed 
by  the  recollection  that  no  person  sent  on  these  errands  before 
him  had  ever  returned  again,  having  already  counterfeited  the 
eeal,  to  the  end  that  if  he  was  deceived  in  his  suspicions,  or .  Pau- 
sanias  should  demand  them  again  to  make  any  alteration,  he  might 
avoid  discovery,  breaks  open  the  letters.     He  found  by  them,  that 
he  was  going  on  the  errand  his  fears  foreboded,  and  that  his  own 
murther  was  expressly  injoined.    He  carried  upon  this  the  packet 
to  the  Ephori,  who  were  now  more  than  ever  convinced,  but  still 
were  desirous  to  hear  themselves,  from  the  mouth  of  Pausanias,  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth.     They  therefore  contrived  that  this 
person  should  go  to  sanctuary  at  Taenarus  as  a  suppliant,  and 
refuge  in  a  cell  built  double  by  a  partition.     In  the   inner  part  of 
this  cell  he  hid  some  of  the  Ephori :  and,  Pausanias  coming  to 
him  and  demanding  the  reason  of  his  supplication,  they  heard 
distinctly  all  that  passed.     The  man  complained  bitterly  to  him 
about   the  clause, in  the  letters  relating  to  himself,  and  expos- 
tulated with  him  about  every  particular — "  why  he,  who  had  been 
so  trusty  to  him  during  the  whole  course  of  his  negociations  with 
the  king,  should  now  be  so  highly  honoured,  as  to  be  murthered 
upon  an  equal  rank  with  the  meanest  of  his  tools  ?"     Pausanias 
confessed  the  truth  of  all  that  he  alledged ;  begged  him  "  not  to 
be  exasperated  with  what  at  present  appeared;"  assured  him,  "he 
should  not  be  hurt  if  he  would  leave  his  sanctuary  ;"  and  earnestly 
intreated  him,  "  with  all  possible  speed  to  go  the  journey,  and 
not  to  obstruct  the  schemes  that  were  then  in  agitation."     The 
Ephori,  having  exactly  heard  him,  withdrew.     And  now,  beyond 
a  scruple  convinced,   they  determined  to  apprehend  him  in  the 
city.    But  it  is  reported,  that  at  the  instant  fixed  for  his  arrest,  aa 
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he  was  walking  along,  and  beheld  the  countenance  of  one  of  the 
Ephori  approaching  towards  him,  he  immediately  discovered  his 
business;  and  another  of  them  out  of  kindness  intimating  the 
matter  by  a  nod,  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  fled  away  faster  than 
they  could  pursue  him.  The  Chalcioecan  happened  to  be  near, 
and  into  a  little  house  within  the  verge  of  that  temple  he  betook 
himself,  and  sat  quietly  down  to  avoid  the  inclemency  of  the  out- 
ward air.  They,  who  had  lost  the  start,  came  too  late  in  the 
pursuit  But  afterwards,  they  stripped  the  house  of  its  roof  and 
doors  ;  and,  watching  their  opportunity  when  he  was  within,  they 
encompassed  him  roundabout,  *  immured  him  within, and  placing 
a  constant  sjuard  around,  kept  him  beset  that  he  might  perish  with 
hunger.  When  he  was  ready  to  expire,  and  they  found  in  how 
bad  a  state  he  lay  within  the  house,  they  let  him  out  of  the  verge 
yet  breathing  a  little;  and,  being  thus  brought  out,  he  immediately 
died.  I'hey  next  intended  to  cast  his  body  into  the  Canada,  where 
they  are  used  to  throw  their  malefactors ;  but  afterwards  changed 
their  minds,  and  put  it  into  the  ground  somewhere  thereabouts. 
But  the  God  at  Delphi  warned  the  Lacedaemonians  afterwards 
by  an  oracle  "  to  remove  his  body  to  the  place  where  he  died  :" 
— And  now  it  lies  in  the  area  before  the  temple,  as  the  inscription 
on  the  pillars  sheweth — "  and,  as  in  what  they  had  done  they  had 
violated  the  laws  of  sanctuar\%  to  restore  two  bodies  to  the 
Chalcicecan  for  that  one."  To  this  they  so  far  conformed,  as  to 
dedicate  there  two  statues  of  brass,  as  atonement  for  Pausanias. 

(The  Athenians,  upon  the  principle  that  the  God  himself  had 
judged  this  a  pollution,  required  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  way 
of  retaliation,  to  clear  themselves  of  it) 

The  Lacedaemonians  at  that  time  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens, 
to  accuse  Themistocles  also  of  carrying  on  the  same  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Mede  as  Pausanias,  which  they  had  dis- 
covered from  the  papers  which  had  been  evidence  against  Pau- 
•anias,  and  demanded  that  "  he  should  be  equally  punished  for  it'* 
The  Athenians  complied  with  this  demand.  But  as  he  then  hap- 
pened to  be  under  the  ostracism  f,  and  residing  chiefly  at  Argos, 

*  Alcithea,  the  mother  of  Pausanias,  is  said  to  have  brought  the  first  stone  oo 
this  occasion  :  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  ladies  at  Lacedaemon. 

t  The  Ostracism  was  a  compliment  of  an  extraordinary  kind  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Alliens  to  superior  merit.  Wlien  a  person  had  done  them  great  service* 
and  they  grew  apprehensive  they  might  possibly  shew  him  too  much  gratitude, 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  hberties,  they  banished  him  for  ten  years.  On 
•ome  particular  day  each  citizen  gave  in  the  name  of  a  person,  wrote  upon  an 
*ttracum  (a  shell,  or  piece  of  tile),  whom  be  desired  should  be  sent  into  retire- 
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though  he  frequently  visited  other  parts  Peloponnesus,  they  send 
a  party  along  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  Avho  readily  joined  in 
his  pursuit,  with  orders  to  seize  him  wherever  they  could  find 
him.  Themistocles,  advised  in  time,  flieth  out  of  Peloponnesus 
into  Corcyra,  to  which  people  he  had  done  a  signal  kindness  *. 
The  Corcyr^ans  expressing  their  fear  of  giving  him  refuge,  lest  it 
might  expose  them  to  the  resentment  both  of  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  he  is  conveyed  away  by  them  to  the  opposite  conti- 
nent. Now,  pursued  by  those  who  were  appointed  to  do  it,  and 
who  had  by  enquiry  discovered  his  route,  he  is  compelled  by  mere 
distress  to  turn  in  to  Admetus  king  of  the  Molossians  f,  who  was 
by  no  means  his  friend.  It  happened  that  Admetus  was  not  at 
home  ;  and  Themistocles  the  suppliant  addressing  himself  to  the 
wife,  is  by  her  directed  to  take  their  child  in  his  hand,  and  sit  him- 
self down  upon  the  hearth.  Admetus  returning  soon  after,  he 
tells  them  who  he  was,  and  conjures  him — "  though  he  had  form- 
erly opposed  him  in  a  suit  he  had  preferred  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  not  to  take  revenge  upon  an  exile.  To  make  him  sufter 
now,  would  be  taking  those  advantages  over  a  man  in  distress 
which  he  ought  to  disdain  ; — the  point  of  honour  consisted  in 
equals  revenging  themselves  upon  equal  terms : — he  had,  it  is 
true,  stood  in  opposition  to  him,  but  merely  in  a  point  of  interest, 
and  not  where  life  was  at  stake. — But  if  he  now  gave  him  up," 
(telling  him  by  whom,  and  why  he  was  persecuted)  "  he  deprives 
him  of  the  only  resource  he  had  left  to  preserve  his  life."  Ad- 
metus, having  heard  him,  bids  him  rise,  together  with  the  child 
whom  he  held  as  he  sat  down ;   for  this  was  the  most  pathetic 

ment.  Six  thousand  of  these  votes  carried  the  point;  and  he,  who  had  thus  a 
legal  number  of  votes,  was  obliged  to  quit  Athens  within  ten  days.  The  most 
disinterested  patriot,  and  most  successful  commander  received,  for  the  most 
part,  this  public  acknowledgment  of  their  services.  At  length,  a  scoundrel  fel- 
low, one  Hyperbolus,  was  thus  honourably  distinguished  by  the  public  voice. 
The  Athenians  thought  afterwards  they  had  profaned  the  ostracism  by  treating 
him  like  a  Themistocles,  an  Aristides,  or  a  Cimon,  and  therefore  abolished  this 
strange  injurious  privilege,  by  which  wanton  liberty  was  enabled  to  triumph 
over  its  best  friend  public  spirit.  Other  republics  in  Greece  had  something  of 
the  same  nature  amongst  them.  Authors  vary  much  about  the  circumstances  of 
the  o«<ramm,  I  have  mentioned  those  points  only  which  are  universally  agreed. 

•  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Corcyreans  had  refused  to  join 
the  common  cause  of  Greece.  The  Grecians  therefore  had  afterwards  a  design 
to  fall  upon  and  destroy  them.  But  Themistocles  interposed,  and  saved  them  by 
remonstrating,  that  by  such  proceedings  Greece  would  be  plunged  into  greater 
calamities  than  it  would  have  suffered  under  the  despotic  power  of  Xerxes. 

t  Admetus  had  formerly  negociated  au  alliance  at  Athens,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  influence  of  Themistocles. 
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form  of  supplication.  And  when,  not  long  after,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Athenians  arrived,  and  pressed  him  earnestly  to  do  it, 
he  refuseth  to  give  him  up,  and  sends  him  under  a  guard,  as  he 
had  declaied  his  intention  to  go  to  the  king,  to  the  other  sea,  by  a, 
journey  over  land,  as  far  as  Pydne,  a  town  belonging  to  Alexander. 
He  here  met  with  a  trading  vessel  bound  to  Innia  ;  and  going  on 
board,  is  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  x\thenian  fleet,  which  thea 
lay  before  Naxos.  Alarmed  at  his  danger,  he  discovereth  himself 
to  the  master  (for  not  one  person  on  board  suspected  who  he  was) 
and  telleth  him  the  occasion  of  his  flight;  and,  unless  he  will  un- 
dertake his  preservation,  threatens  "  to  inform  against  him,  as  one 
who  had  been  bribed  to  further  his  escape; — preserved  he  still 
might  be,  provided  no  person  was  suffered,  during  the  voyage,  to 
stir  out  of  the  vessel : — if  he  would  comply,  the  favour  should  be 
acknowledged  with  effectual  gratitude." — The  master  of  the  ves- 
sel promiseth  his  service,  and  keeping  out  at  sea  a  day  and  a  night 
to  windward  of  the  fleet,  he  afterwards  landeth  him  at  Ephesus. 
Themistocles,  to  recompense  his  care,  made  him  a  handsome  pre- 
sent in  money  (for  there  he  received  those  sums  which  he  had  or- 
dered secretly  to  be  conveyed  thither  from  his  friends  at  Athens, 
and  from  Argos),  and,  travelling  upwards  from  thence,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Persian  of  the  maritime  provinces,  he  gets  a  letter  to 
be  delivered  to  king  Artaxerxes  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  had  lately 
mounted  the  throne,  the  purport  of  which  was  this : — 

"  I  Themistocles  am  coming  to  you,  who  of  all  the  Grecians 
have  done  the  greatest  mischiefs  to  your  family,  so  long  as  I  was 
obliged  by  necessity  to  resist  the  invasion  of  your  father.  Yet 
the  good  services  I  did  him  were  much  more  numerous,  when 
my  own  preservation  was  secured,  and  his  retreat  became  full  of 
hazards.  My  former  generosity  calls  for  a  requital;"  (here  he  in- 
serted the  raessacje  he  had  sent  to  Xerxes  about  the  retreat  from 
Salamis ;  and,  that  out  of  regard  to  him,  he  had  prevented  the 
breaking  down  of  the  bridges,  which  was  mere  fiction;)  "  and 
now,  able  to  perform  great  services  for  you,  I  am  near  at  hand, 
having  been  persecuted  by  the  Grecians  for  my  friendship  to  you. 
I  beg  only  a  year's  respite,  that  I  may  notify  to  you  in  person 
those  points  which  are  the  subject  of  my  journey  hither." 

The  king,  it  is  said,  was  surprised  at  the  *  spirit  of  the  man,  and 
ordered  him  to  act  as  he  desired.     The  time  of  respite  he  had  thus 

•  The  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  Themistocles  hath  been  the  subject  of 
admiration,  in  tlirov>'ing  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who 
had  fixed  a  price  on  his  head  And  yet  he  was  so  high  in  his  esteem,  that  the 
night  after  first  giving  hira  audience,  he  cried  aloud  thrice  in  bis  sleep  "I 
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obtained  he  spent  in  making  all  possible  progress  in  the  Persian 
language,  and  in  learning  the  manners  of  the  country.  When  the 
year  was  elapsed,  appearing  at  court,  he  became  a  favourite  with 
the  Icing,  a  greater  than  any  Greek  had  ever  been  before,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  former  lustre  of  his  life,  as  the  hope  he  sug- 
gested to  him  of  enslaving  Greece;  but  above  all,  by  the  speci- 
mens he  gave  of  his  fine  understanding. — For,  in  Themistocles  the 
strength  of  nature  was  most  vigorously  shewn  ;  and  by  it  he  was 
so  highly  distinguished  above  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as  to  deserve 
the  greatest  admiration.  By  the  mere  force  of  his  natural  genius, 
without  any  improvement  from  study,  either  in  his  youth  or  more 
advanced  age,  he  could  give  the  best  advice  upon  sudden  emer- 
gencies with  the  least  hesitation,  and  was  happy  in  his  conjecture* 
about  the  events  of  future.  Whatever  he  undertook,  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  ;  and  wherein  he  was  quite  inexperienced,  he  had 
so  prompt  a  discernment  that  he  never  was  mistaken.  In  a  matter 
of  ambiguity,  he  foresaw  with  extraordinary  acuteness  the  better 
and  the  worse  side  of  the  question.  Upon  the  whole,  by  the 
force  of  natural  genius,  he  was  most  quick  at  ail  expedients,  and 
at  the  same  time  excellent,  beyond  competition,  at  declaring  in- 
stantly the  most  advisable  measures  of  acting  upon  every  occur- 
rence. But,  being  seized  with  a  fit  of  sickness,  his  life  is  at  an 
end.  Some  indeed  report,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by 
taking  poison,  when  he  judged  it  impossible  to  perfoi-m  what  he 
had  promised  the  kmg.  His  monument  however  is  at  Magnesia  in 
Asia,  in  the  forum.     Of  this  province  he  was  governor  through 

have  got  Themistocles  the  Athenian.''  He  afterwards  acknowledged  himself 
200  talents  (near  40,000!.  slerlini?)  in  his  debt:  "  For  so  mnch  I  promised  the 
man  that  brought  you  to  me."  Themistocles  soon  gave  liim  a  specimen  of  his 
fine  understanding.  He  was  desired  by  the  king  to  speak  his  mind  freely  in  re- 
lation to  the  affairs  of  Greece  :  he  answered  by  his  interpreter,  that  "discourse 
like  a  Persian  carpet  had  in  it  a  variety  of  figures,  which  never  appeared  to  ad- 
vantage unless  it  was  quite  unfolded,  but  were  not  to  be  apprehended,  when 
wrapped  up  in  the  piece."  By  this  ingenious  plea  he  obtained  a  year's  respite 
to  learn  the  Persiiui  language,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  deliver  explicitly 
his  own  sentiments  to  the  king  in  his  own  words  and  method.  He  became 
afterwards  so  great  a  favourite,  that  the  most  engaging  promise  in  future  times, 
that  the  Persian  monarch  could  make  to  a  Greek  whom  he  had  a  mind  to  in- 
veigle into  his  service,  was,  "  that  he  should  live  with  him  as  Themistocles  did 
wth  Artaxerxcs."  And  yet  no  attachment  to  his  royal  friend  ever  made  him 
an  enemy  to  his  country  ;  nor  did  his  disinterested  patriotism,  of  which  never 
man  had  more,  ever  render  him  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor.  Through  hia 
bounty,  he  lived  the  remainder  of  ins  life  in  pomp  and  afiluence,  and  was 
used  to  say  humourously  to  his  children,  "  We  had  been  uudone,  my  children, 
if  we   had  not  been  undone." 
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the  bounty  of  the  king,  who  assigned  him  Magnesia  (which  yielded 
him  fifty  talents  *  yearly,)  for  his  bread,  Lampsacus  for  his  wine, 
(which  place  was  in  the  greatest  repute  for  wine,)  and  Myus  for 
his  meat.  His  bones  are  said  to  have  been  conveyed  home  by  his 
relations,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  desire,  and  to  have  been  in- 
terred in  Attica,  without  the  privity  of  the  Athenians.  For  it 
was  against  law  to  bury  him  there,  as  he  had  been  outlawed 
for  treason  f. 

Such  an  end  had  the  lives  of  Pausanias  the  Lacedaemonian,  and 
Themistocles  the  Athenian,  who  in  their  own  age  made  the  greatest 
figure  of  any  Grecians. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  by  their  first  embassy,  had  enjoined,  what 
was  as  amply  in  turn  required  of  them,  to  do  as  hath  been  above 
recited,  concerning  the  expulsion  of  the  sacrilegious.  But,  coming 
a  second  time  to  the  Athenians,  they  commanded  them  "  to  quit 
the  blockade  of  Potideea ;"  and  "  to  permit  ^gina  to  govern 
itself  at  its  own  discretion ;"  and,  above  all  other  points,  insist 
upon  this,  declaring  most  expressly  that  in  this  case  war  should 
not  be  made — "  If  they  would  revoke  their  decree  concerning 
the  Megareans,  in  which  they  had  been  prohibited  from  entering 

•  9.6871.  lOs.  Sterling. 
t  Some  authors  have  related,  that  his  countrymen  afterwards  honoured  him 
•with  a  cenotaph  in  the  Pirreus.    Plutarch,  however,  disbelieves  the  fact,  and 
thinlis  it  merely  a  presumption  formed  on  the  following  verses  of  Plato  the 
comic  poet. 

To  thee,  Themistocles,  a  tomb  is  due, 
Plac'd  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view ; 
Merchants  from  every  port  with  just  acclaim 
Should  shout  thy  honour,  and  confess  thy  fame; 
Each  fleet  return'd  or  setting  out  should  join 
In  owning  all  the  naval  glory  thine  ; 
It  should  command,  high  rais'd,  yon  wat'ry  plain. 
And  point  that  fight  which  gave  us  all  the  main. 

I  cannot  end  this  note  about  Themistocles,  without  begging  the  reader  to 
accept  a  translation  of  an  epigram  in  the  Anthologia,  which  appears  to  hav« 
been  written  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  this  illustrious  Athenian. 

Be  Greece  the  monument ;  and  crown  the  height 
With  all  the  trophies  of  the  naval  fight. 
Let  Persia's  Mars  and  Xerxes  swell  the  base ; 
Such  forms  alone  Themistocles  can  grace. 
Next,  like  a  column  of  majestic  size. 
His  acts  inscrib'd,  let  Salarais  arise. 
Swell  every  part,  and  give  the  hero  room. 
For  nothing  small  should  scandalise  the  tomb. 
Cor.  Hist.  Gr<^€.    No.  69.  M 
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any  harbour  whatever  in  the  dominion  of  Athens,  and  from  the 
Attic  markets." 

But  the  Athenians  listened  to  none  of  these  demands,  nor 
would  revoke  the  decree ;  but  reproached  the  Megareans  for  till- 
ing land  that  was  sacred,  land  not  marked  out  for  culture,  and  for 
giving  shelter  to  runaway  slaves. 

At  last,  the  final  ambassadors  arrived  from  Lacedaemon,  namely, 
Ramphias  and  Melesippus  and  Agesander,  who,  waving  all  other 
points  which  they  had  formerly  required,  said  thus — "  The  Lace- 
daemonians are  desirous  of  peace,  and  peace  there  may  be,  if  you 
will  permit  the  Grecians  to  govern  themselves  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion." 

The  Athenians  summoned  an  assembly,  where  every  one  was 
invited  to  deliver  his  opinion.  They  determined,  after  deliberate 
consultation  on  all  the  points  in  contest,  to  return  one  definitive 
answer.  Several  others  spoke  on  this  occasion,  and  were  divided 
in  their  sentiments ;  some  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  a  war ; 
others,  that  peace  should  not  be  obstructed  by  that  decree,  which 
ought  to  be  repealed.  At  length,  Pericles  the  son  of  Xantippus 
standing  forth,  who  was  at  that  time  the  leading  man  at  Athens, 
and  a  person  of  the  greatest  abilities  both  for  action  and  debate, 
advised  them,  thus : — 

"  I  firmly  persevere,  Athenians,  in  the  same  opinion  that  I  have 
ever  avowed, — to  make  no  concessions  to  the  Lacedemonians ; 
though  at  the  same  time  sensible,  that  men  never  execute  a  war  with 
that  warmtb  of  spirit  through  which  they  are  first  impelled  to  un- 
dertake it,  but  sink  in  their  ardour  as  difficulties  increase.  I  perceive 
it,  however,  incumbent  upon  me,  to  persist  in  the  same  uniform 
advice  :  and  I  require  those  amongst  you  who  are  influenced  b}'^ 
it,  as  they  concur  in  the  measures,  either  to  unite  their  efforts  for 
redress  if  any  sinister  event  should  follow ;  or  else,  upon  a  series 
of  success,  to  make  no  parade  of  their  own  discernment.  It  is 
usual  enough  for  accidents  unforeseen  to  baffle  the  best  concerted 
schemes ;  since  human  intentions  are  by  nature  fallible :  and  hence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  whatever  falls  out  contrary  to  our  expecta- 
tions, we  are  accustomed  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  fortune. 

"  The  treacherous  designs  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  formerly, 
against  us,  were  visible  to  all ;  nor  are  they,  this  very  moment, 
less  clear  than  ever.  For,  notwithstanding  that  express  stipula- 
tion— That,  upon  controversies  between  us,  we  should  recipro- 
cally do  and  submit  to  justice,  each  party  remaining  in  their  pre- 
sent possessions;  yet  they  have  never  demanded  justice,  nor  accept 
the  offer  of  it  from  us.     Their  allegations  against  us  they  are 
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determined  to  support  by  arms  and  not  by  evidence :  and  here 
they  come  no  longer  to  remonstrate,  but  actually  to  give  us  law. 
They  command  us — to  quit  the  blockade  of  Potid<fca,  to  permit 
Mgina.  to  govern  itself  by  its  own  model,  and  to  ref)eal  the 
decree  against  the  ^Nlegar^ans :  nay,  this  their  last  and  peremptoiy 
embassy  authoritatively  enjoins  us — to  restore  the  Grecians  to 
their  former  independence.  But,  let  not  one  of  you  imagine  that 
we  excite  a  war  for  a  trifling  concern,  if  we  refuse  to  repeal  that 
decree  against  the  Megareans ;  the  stress  they  lay  upon  it,  that, 
if  it  be  repealed,  a  war  shall  not  ensue,  is  nothing  but  a  colour : 
nor  think  there  will  be  any  ground  for  self-accusation,  though  for 
so  trifling  a  concern  you  have  recourse  to  arms  ;  since  that  con- 
cern, trifling  as  it  is,  includes  within  it  the  full  proof  and  demon- 
stration of  Athenian  spirit.  If,  for  instance,  you  condescend  to 
this  demand,  you  will  immediately  be  injoined  some  other  con- 
descension of  greater  consequence,  as  if  this  your  compliance  was 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  your  fear ;  but,  if  at  once  you  strenu- 
ously refuse  to  hearken  to  them,  you  will  convince  them  in  a 
manner  clearly  to  be  understooil,  that  they  must  treat  with  you 
for  the  future  as  with  men  who  are  their  equals. 

"  From  the  present  crisis  I  exhort  you,  therefore,  to  form  a 
resolution,  either  timely  to  make  your  submission  before  you 
b^in  to  suffer;  or,  if  we  shall  determine  for  war  (which  to  me 
seemeth  most  expedient),  without  regarding  the  pretext  of  it,  be 
it  important  or  be  it  trifling,  to  refuse  every  the  least  concession, 
nor  to  render  the  tenure  of  what  we  now  possess  precarious  and  un- 
certain. For  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  most  inconsiderable  de- 
mand, if  authoritatively  enjoined  by  equals  upon  their  neighbours, 
before  justice  hath  decided  the  point,  hath  the  very  same  tendency 
to  make  them  slaves.  But,  from  the  posture  in  which  the  affairs 
of  both  parties  are  at  present,  that  we  may  risk  a  war  with  a 
prospect  of  success  as  fine  and  as  inviting  as  our  rivals  can — 
suffer  me  distinctly  to  set  the  reasons  before  you,  and  be  con- 
vinced of  their  weight — 

"  The  Peloponnesians  are  a  people,  who  subsist  by  their  bodily 
labour,  without  wealth  either  in  the  pui-ses  of  individuals,  or  in 
any  public  fund.  Again,  in  wars  of  long  continuance,  or  ware  by 
sea,  they  are  quite  unpractised  ;  since,  the  hostilities  in  which 
they  have  been  embroiled  with  one  another  have  been  short  and 
transient,  in  consequence  of  their  poverty.  Such  people  can 
neither  compleatly  man  out  a  fleet,  nor  frequently  march  land- 
armies  abroad,  abandoning  the  care  of  their  domestic  concerns, 
even  whilst  from  these  they  must  answer  a  large  expence,  and 
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more  than  this,  are  excluded  the  benefit  of  the  sea.  Funds  of 
money  are  a  much  surer  support  of  war,  than  contributions  exacted 
by  force.  And  men,  who  subsist  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  are 
more  ready  to  advance  a  service  with  their  bodies  than  with  their 
money  :  since,  the  former,  though  exposed,  they  strongly  presume 
will  survive  the  danger,  but  the  latter  they  apprehend  must  be  too 
speedily  exhausted,  especially  if  the  war  run  out  into  a  greater 
length  than  they  expect,  which  will  probably  be  the  case.  In  a 
single  battle  it  is  true,  the  Peleponnesians  and  their  confederates 
are  able  to  make  head  against  united  Greece  ;  but  they  are  not 
able  to  support  a  war  of  continuance  against  an  enemy  in  all 
respects  provided  better  than  themselves ;  since,  by  one  general 
council  they  are  not  guided,  but  execute  their  momentary 
schemes  in  sudden  and  hasty  efforts  ;  since  farther,  having  all  of 
them  an  equality  of  suftrage,  and  being  of  different  descents,  each 
of  them  is  intent  on  the  advancement  of  a  separate  interest.  In 
such  circumstances  no  grand  design  can  ever  be  accomplished. 
Some  of  them  are  eager  to  obtain  a  speedy  vengeance  on  a  foe  ; 
others  are  chiefly  intent  on  preserving  their  substance  from  unne- 
cessary waste.  It  is  long  before  they  can  meet  together  to  con- 
sult; and  then,  with  great  precipitancy  they  form  their  public  de- 
terminations, as  the  largest  part  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  domes- 
tic concerns.  Each  thinks  it  impossible,  that  the  public  welfare 
can  be  pre j  udiced  by  his  own  particular  negligence,  but  that  others 
are  intent  on  watching  for  himself  to  share  the  benefit ;  and, 
whilst  this  error  universally  prevaileth  amongst  all  the  several 
members,  the  general  welfare  insensibly  drops  to  ruin.  But  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  them  will  be  a  scarcity  of  money,  which  as 
they  can  but  slowly  raise,  their  steps  must  needs  be  dilatory  ;  and 
the  urgent  occasions  of  war  can  never  tarry. 

"  As  for  any  forts  they  can  erect  within  our  territory,  or  their 
application  to  a  navy,  it  is  beneath  us  to  form  any  apprehensions 
from  thence.  To  effectuate  the  former,  would  be  difficult  for  a 
people  of  equal  strength,  in  a  season  of  tranquillity  :  much  more 
so  must  it  be,  upon  the  lands  of  an  open  enemy,  and  when  we  are 
impowered  to  put  the  same  expedients  in  execution  against  them. 
And,  if  they  should  fix  a  garrison  in  Attica,  they  might  by  ex- 
cursions or  desertions  from  us  annoy  some  part  of  our  territory  ; 
but,  whatever  M^orks  they  can  raise  will  be  insufficient  to  block  us 
up,  to  prevent  our  descents  upon  their  coasts,  and  making  repri- 
zals  upon  them  by  our  fleets,  wherein  we  are  superior.  For,  we 
are  better  qualified  for  land-service  by  the  experience  we  have 
gained  in  that  of  the  sea,  than  they  for  service  at  sea  by  their  ex- 
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peiience  at  land.  To  learn  the  naval  skill  they  will  find  to  be  by 
no  means  an  easy  task.  For  even  you,  who  have  been  in  constant 
exercise  ever  since  the  Persian  invasion,  have  not  yet  attained  to  a 
mastery  in  the  science.  How  then  shall  men,  brought  up  to 
tillage  and  stmngers  to  the  sea,  whose  practice  farther  will  be  ever 
interrupted  by  us,  through  the  continual  annoyance  which  our 
larger  number  of  shipping  will  give  them,  eft'ect  any  point  of 
^clat  ?  Against  small  squadrons  they  might  indeed  be  sometimes 
adventurous,  emboldening  their  want  of  skill  by  multiplying  their 
numbers ;  but,  when  awed  by  superior  force,  they  will  of  necessity- 
desist;  and  so,  by  practice  interrupted  the  growth  of  their  skill 
will  be  checked,  and  in  consequence  of  it  their  fears  be  increased. 
The  naval,  like  other  sciences,  is  the  etTect  of  art.  It  cannot  be 
learned  by  accident,  nor  usefully  exercised  at  starts ;  or  rather, 
jihere  is  nothing  which  so  much  requireth  an  uninterrupted  ap- 
plication. 

"  If,  farther,  they  should  secret  the  funds  laid  up  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi,  and  endeavour,  by  an  increase  of  pay,  to  seduce  from 
our  service  the  foreigners  who  are  on  board  our  fleets; — in  case 
we  were  not  their  equals  in  strength,  and  they  themselves  and 
such  foreigners  could  entirely  apply  themselves  to  the  work : — 
this  then  might  be  terrible  indeed.  But  nought  would  it  avail 
them  now,  whilst  (what  is  our  peculiar  advantage)  we  have  com- 
manders x\thenian-born  and  seamen  to  man  our  fleets,  in  larger 
number  and  of  greater  skill  than  all  the  rest  of  Greece  together. 
Besides,  in  so  dangerous  a  crisis,  not  one  of  these  foreigners  would, 
think  of  bartering  an  exile  from  his  own  settlement,  and  a  deser- 
tion to  that  side  where  the  prospect  of  victory  is  not  near  so  in- 
viting, for  an  elargement  of  his  pay  of  few  days'  continuance. 

"  The  state  of  the  Peloponnesians  I  judge  to  be  such,  or  very 
nearly  such  as  I  have  described  it ;  whereas,  our  own  is  exempt 
from  those  defects  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  them,  and  enjoys 
other  great  advantages  far  beyond  their  competition.  Grant,  that 
tliey  may  invade  our  territories  by  land :  we  too  shall  make  de- 
scents upon  theii-s :  and,  whether  is  the  greatest  damage — only 
some  part  of  Peloponnesus,  or  all  Attica  put  to  fire  and  sword — ■ 
will  admit  of  no  comparison.  In  the  former  case  they  will  have 
no  other  land  to  repair  the  damage,  but  what  they  must  earn  by 
dint  of  arms ;  whilst  we  have  large  tracts  already  in  our  power, 
both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  main. — Of  vast  consequence  indeed 
is  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  But — consider  it  with  attention.  For, 
were  we  seated  upon  an  island,  which  of  us  would  be  subdued 
with  greater  difficulty? — And  now,  you  ought  to  think,  that  our 
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present  situation  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same ;  and  so,  to 
evacuate  your  lands  and  houses  here,  to  confine  your  defence  to 
the  sea,  and  to  Athens  itself;  and  not  exasperated  against  the 
Peloponnesians  for  the  sake  of  those,  to  hazard  a  battle  against 
superior  numbers.  Should  we  be  thus  victorious,  we  must  fight 
it  over  again  with  another  body  not  inferior;  and  should  we  be 
vanquished,  at  that  instant  we  lose  all  our  dependents,  the  vei-y 
essence  of  our  strength  :  for  the  moment  we  cease  to  be  able  to 
awe  them  by  our  forces,  they  will  be  no  longer  obedient  to  our 
commands.  We  ought  not  to  wail  and  lament  for  the  loss  of  our 
houses  or  our  lands,  but  for  the  lives  of  our  people ;  because 
lands  and  houses  call  never  acquire  men,  but  are  by  men  acquired. 

*'  Durst  I  presume  on  a  power  to  persuade,  I  would  exhort 
you  to  march  out  yourselves,  with  your  own  hands  to  execute 
the  waste,  and  let  the  Peloponnesians  see  that  for  things  of  such 
value  you  will  never  think  of  compliance.  I  have  many  other 
inducements  to  hope  for  victory,  if,  intending  this  war  alone,  you 
tvill  forbear  the  ambition  of  enlarging  your  dominions,  and  not 
plunge  into  voluntary  superfluous  hazards  :  for,  in  truth,  I  am 
more  afraid  of  our  own  indiscretions  than  the  schemes  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  explanation  of  what  at  present  I  only  hint  at, 
shall  be  reserved  till  due  occasions  offer  in  the  course  of  action. 
Let  us  now  dismiss  the  ambassadors  with  the  following  answer: 

"  That  we  will  open  our  market  and  harbours  to  the  Mega- 
r^ans,  provided  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  their  prohibition  of  fo- 
reigners, except  us  and  our  confederates :  for  neither  was  that  act 
in  us,  nor  will  this  act  in  them  be  contrary  to  treaty. 

"  That  we  will  suffer  the  states  to  govern  themselves  at  their 
own  discretion,  if  they  were  possessed  of  that  right  when  the 
treaty  was  made,  and  so  soon  as  ever  they  relax  the  necessity  they 
lay  upon  the  states  in  their  own  league  of  governing  themselves 
by  that  model  which  suits  best  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  and 
allow  them  the  choice  of  their  own  polity. 

"  That,  farther,  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  a  judicial  deter- 
mination, according  to  treaty. 

"  That  a  war  shall  not  begin,  but  will  retaliate  upon  those 
that  do. 

"  Such  an  answer  is  agreeable  to  justice,  and  becomes  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Athenian  state.  But  you  ought  to  be  informed,  that 
a  war  unavoidably  there  will  be;  that  the  greater  alacrity  we 
shew  for  it,  the  more  shall  we  damp  the  spirits  of  our  enemies  in 
their  attacks ;  and,  that  the  greatest  dangers  are  ever  tlie  resource 
of  the  greatest  honours  to  communities  as  well  as  individuals.    It 
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was  thus  that  our  fathers  withstood  the  Medes,  and  rushing  to 
arras  with  resources  far  inferior  to  ours,  nay  abandoning  all  their 
substance,  by  resolution  more  than  fortune,  by  courage  more  than 
real  strength,  beat  back  the  Barbarian,  and  advanced  this  state 
to  its  present  summit  of  grandeur.  From  them  we  ought  not  to 
degenerate,  but  by  every  eifort  within  our  ability  avenge  it  on  our 
foes,  and  deliver  it  down  to  posterity,  unblemished  and  unim- 
paired." 

In  this  manner  Pericles  spoke ;  and  the  Athenians,  judging 
that  -what  he  advised  was  most  for  their  interest,  decreed  in  con- 
formity to  his  exhortation.  They  returned  a  particular  answer  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  according  to  his  directions,  nay  in  the  very 
words  of  his  motion ;  and  in  fine  concluded — that  "  they  would 
do  nothing  upon  command,  but  were  ready  to  submit  the  points 
in  contest  to  a  judicial  determination,  according  to  treaty,  upon  a 
fair  and  equal  footing."  Upon  this,  the  ambassadors  departed ; 
and  here  all  negotiations  came  to  a  conclusion- 
Such  were  the  pretexts  and  dissensions  on  both  sides  previous 
to  the  war,  and  which  took  their  first  rise  from  the  business  of 
Epidamnus  and  Corcyra.  These,  however,  never  interrupted  their 
commercial  dealings  nor  mutual  intercourse,  which  still  were 
carried  on  without  the  intervention  of  heralds,  but  not  without 
suspicions.  For  such  accidents  manifestly  tended  to  a  rupture, 
and  must  infallibly  end  in  war*. 

*  As  the  Athenians  were  a  free  people,  they  made  use  of  their  liberty  on  ail 
occasions  to  asperse,  calumniate,  and  ridicule  the  great  men  amongst  them. 
They  were  at  this  time  exhibited  on  the  stage  byname;  and  Aristophanes, 
whose  plays  were  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  hath  ridiculed  the  co- 
temporary  statesmen  and  commanders  with  the  utmost  petulancy  and  viru- 
lence. The  Athenians  afterwards  thought  proper  to  restrain  this  licentiousness 
of  their  comic  poets ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  in  tlie  course  of  the  notes  to  quote 
occasionally  some  passages  from  him,  to  shew  my  countrymen  how  mucl\ 
writing  libels  differs  from  writing  history  ;  and  that  where  liberty  is  abused,  no 
public  merit  nor  private  worth  can  defend  its  owners  from  the  malice  of  faction 
or  the  petulance  of  buffoons. 

Our  historian  hath  laid  open  the  true  and  pretended  causes  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  Let  us  now  see,  how  affairs  were  represented  on  the  stage  of 
Athens.  His  comedy  of  The  Achamians  was  exhibited  by  Aristophanes  at 
Athens  in  the  sixth  year  of  this  war,  after  the  death  of  Pericles.  The  decree 
against  Megara  is  the  ground-work  of  it :  one  DicceopoUs  of  the  borough  of 
Acharnae  is  the  droll  of  the  play,  and  amply  ridicules  it  to  a  set  of  his  neigh- 
bours  — 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  saifs  he,  if  though  a  beggar  I  presume  to  talk  to  Athe- 
nians about  affairs  of  state,  and  for  once  play  the  tragedian.  It  is  the  pro- 
Tince  of  tragedy  to  give  a  just  representation   of  things;  and  I  am   going  to 
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epcak  in  a  just  manner  of  tlie  very  sad  things  indeed.  Cleon  will  not  be  able 
to  catch  me  this  bout,  for  traducing  my  countrymen  in  the  hearing  of  stranger*. 
We  are  here  by  ourselves,  and  to-day  is  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  The  stran- 
gers are  not  yet  come,  nor  the  tributes,  nor  the  confederates  from  other 
states:  we  are  here  snug  by  ourselves,  all  of  us  true-blooded  Athenians. 
Those  odd  creatures  the  sojourners  I  look  upon  as  the  chafTof  Athens,  And 
now  to  speak  sincerely,  I  hate  the  Lacedtemonians  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul ;  and  I  heartily  wish  that  Neptune,  the  god  adored  at  Tsenarus,  would 
give  them  an  earthquake,  and  tumble  down  all  their  houses  upon  their  heads. 
They  have  made  sad  work  with  me,  all  my  vineyards  are  quite  destroyed  by 
the  rogues.  But,  my  dear  friends  and  countrymen  here  present,  why  do  we 
blame  the  Lacedaemonians  for  this  ?  And  mind.  Sirs,  I  cast  no  aspersions  on 
our  own  state;  I  aim  at  nobody  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  administration, 
but  at  a  parcel  of  sad  rascals,  scurvy,  low,  infamous  scoundrels,  who  are 
eternally  bringing  information  against  a  Megarean  pair  of  paniers.  If  they 
once  set  eye  but  on  a  cucumber,  a  leveret,  a  sucking-pig,  a  sprig  of  parsley, 
or  a  grain  of  salt,  they  swear  at  once  they  belong  to  Megareans,  and  were 
sold  that  very  day.  These  things,  however,  though  the  general  practice, 
are  of  small  signification.  A  parcel  of  jolly  fellows,  deep  in  their  cups,  had 
stole  away  from  Megara  that  jade  Simajtha.  The  Magareans,  exasperated 
at  the  loss  of  their  wench,  made  reprisals  by  carrying  off  a  brace  of  strumpets 
that  belonged  to  Aspasia.  And  thus  this  cursed  war,  which  plagues  all  Greece, 
took  its  rise  from  three  strumpets.  Ay,  on  account  of  three  whores  Olympian 
Pericles  began  to  storm,  he  lightened,  he  thundered,  roused  all  Greece  to 
arms ;  he  made  new  laws  as  fast  as  so  many  ballads,  that  the  poor  dogs  of 
Megara  must  be  found  neither  in  the  fields,  nor  the  markets,  nor  by  sea,  nor 
by  land.  Upon  this,  being  just  ready  to  starve,  away  they  go  to  Lacedsemon, 
to  get  the  decree  reversed  which  had  been  made  on  account  of  three  whores. 
It  would  not  do,  embassy  after  embassy  had  no  avail,  and  then  immediately 
rose  all  this  clattering  of  shields." 

.  Calumny  hath  a  dart  always  left  in  her  quiver,  and  in  another  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  we  find  another  let  fly  at  Pericles.  This  was,  his  being  an  accom- 
plice with  Phidias  in  secreting  some  of  the  gold  issued  from  the  public  treasury 
for  the  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel,  the  workmanship  of  that  celebrated 
artist.  In  this  comedy  called  The  Peace,  Mercury  says — "  Ye  wise  husband- 
men, attend  to  my  words,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  know  how  things  came  iiito 
this  sad  confusion.  Phidias  was  the  first  cause  of  it  by  cheating  the  pubHc. 
Then  Pericles  helped  it  forwards,  for  fear  he  shoidd  share  the  fate  of  Phidias. 
He  stood  in  awe  of  your  tempers;  he  was  afraid  of  falling  under  your  censure  j 
so,  to  prevent  his  own  personal  danger,  he  set  the  whole  community  in  a 
flame,  by  lighting  up  first  that  little  spark  of  the  decree  against  Megara.  He 
then  blew  up  that  spark  into  thismighty  war,  the  smoke  of  which  hath  fetched 
tears  from  all  the  eyes  of  Greece,  from  Grecians  on  both  sides." 

Pericles  had  employed  Phidias  in  adorning  Athens.  The  fine  taste  of  the 
patron  and  fine  execution  of  the  artist  have  been  universally  acknowledged. 
An  accusation  however  was  preferred  against  Phidias,  by  one  of  his  workmen, 
that  he  had  secreted  some  gold.  By  the  advice  of  Pericles  he  had  laid  it  on  so 
artfully,  that  it  might  be  taken  off  without  prejudicing  the  statue.  The  trial 
accordingly  was  made,  and  the  gold  found  to  answer  weight.  It  seems,  how-, 
ever,  that  Phidias  was  banished ;  because  as  the  enemies  of  Pericles  attacked 
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him  at  the  same  time,  for  impiety  in  the  persons  of  his  beloved  Aspasia  and 
his  preceptor  in  philosophy  Anaxagoras,  and  for  a  cheat  in  that  of  his  favourite 
artist,  he  had  only  influence  enough  to  save  the  former,  by  pleading  earnestly 
for  her,  and  softening  his  pica  with  abundant  tears. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  have  recorded  a  third  story  of  Pericle* 
in  relation  to  this  war  It  is  this — Alcibiades,then  a  youth,  saw  him  in  a  very 
pensive  and  melancholy  mood,  and  demanded  the  reason  of  it.  Pericles  told 
him  "  great  sums  of  public  money  had  passed  through  his  hands,  and  he  knew 
not  how  to  make  up  his  accounts."  "  Contrive  then,"  replied  Alcibiades, 
•'  to  give  no  account  at  all."  And  in  pursuance  of  this  advice  he  is  said  to  have 
involved  the  state  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  is  not  Thucydides  more  to 
be  depended  upon  than  a  whole  host  of  writers  of  scandal,  memoirs,  private 
history,  and  satire  r  If  we  listen  to  the  latter,  there  never  was  and  never  will 
be  any  truth  in  history  ;  there  never  was,  nor  is  there  tliis  moment  any  true 
worth  or  merit  in  the  world.  A  buffoon  can  degrade  a  hero,  a  spiteful  satirist 
cloud  every  good  quality  in  others,  and  the  ears  and  hearts  of  men  will  b« 
filled  with  nothing  but  detraction  and  slander. 
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YEAR  I.-^BEFORE  CHRIST  431. 

tlENCE  instantly  commenceth  the  war  between  the  Peldpon- 
nesians  and  Athenians,  and  the  confederates  on  both  sides— 
during  which  they  had  no  kind  of  intercourse  with  one  another 
without  the  herald ;  and  now,  once  engaged,  carried  it  on  with- 
out intermission.  The  particular  incidents  of  it  are  orderly  re- 
lated by  the  Summer  and  the  Winter. 

The  Thirty-years'  Peace,  which  was  made  after  the  conquest 
of  Euboea,  had  now  lasted  fourteen :  but  in  the  fifteenth  year, 
when  Chrysis  had  been  forty-eight  years  Priestess  at  Argos,  when 
^nesias  was  Ephorus  at  Sparta,  and  Pythodorus  ten  months 
Archon  at  Athens,  in  the  sixth  month  after  the  battle  at  Potidtea, 
and  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring, — a  body  of  Thebans, 
somewhat  above  three  hundred,  under  the  command  of  Pythan- 
gelus  the  son  of  Phylidas,  and  Diemporus  the  son  of  Onetoridas, 
two  of  the  rulers  of  Bceotia,  about  the  first  sleep,  got  into  Platiea* 
of  Boeotia  with  their  arms,  which  place  was  then  in  alliance  with 
tlie  Athenians.  They  were  induced  to  this  attempt,  and  had  the 
gates  opened  to  them  by  Nauclides  and  associates,  citizens  of 
Plataea,  who  had  formed  a  design,  for  the  sake  of  aggrandizing 
themselves,  to  destroy  all  their  fellow-citizens  averse  to  their 
schemes,  and  to  gain  the  cily  for  the  Thebans.  But  the  afi'air 
Was  managed  by  Eurymachus,  the  son  of  Leontiadcs,  a  person  of 
*  ■        1 1 1 1  ■         II.  .  — ——..I — ' , 

*  Platnea  was  a  city  and  petty  state  in  Boeotia,  on  the  confines  of  Attica* 
The  inhabitants  of  it  had  ever  been  so  firmly  attached  to  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
that  it  drew  upon  them  the  lasting  rancour  of  the  Thebans,  who  had  joined  the 
Persians  when  they  invaded  Greece,  and  persuaded  them  to  burn  down  Plataea.. 
The  Plateeans  engaged  with  the  Athenians  on  the  side  of  Greece,  in  the  famous 
battle  fought  within  their  own  territory.  The  Athenians,  to  shew  their  grati- 
tude, gave  them  a  place  in  the  fine  battle-piece  painted  in  the  Pa&ciie  in  honour 
©fthe  victory,  made  them  all  citizens  of  Athens,  and  ever  after  concluded  their 
religious  solemnities  with  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Plataau^k 
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the  greatest  authority  among  the  Thebans.  For  the  Thebans, 
foreseeing  a  war  unavoidable,  had,  even  now  while  peace  was 
actuallv  subsisting  and  the  war  not  yet  declared,  a  strong  desire 
to  get  possession  of  Plataea,  which  had  been  at  eternal  enmity 
with  them.  No  regular  watch  was  as  yet  kept  in  it,  which  was 
a  means  of  facilitating  their  entrance.  When  they  had  gained 
admission,  they  drew  themselves  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
public  forum,  contrary  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  conspira- 
tors, of  marching  immediately  to  the  houses  of  their  enemies,  and 
putting  them  to  the  sword.  Their  own  design  was,  publicly  to 
ofter  some  fair  proposals,  and  gain  the  city  by  an  amicable  com- 
position. With  this  view,  their  herald  proclaimed  aloud,  that — 
"  All  who  were  willing  to  enter  into  league,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  all  Boeotians*,  should  come  and  join  their 
arms  with  them."  By  this  method  they  thought  the  city  would 
easily  be  brought  to  an  accommodation. 

The  Plataeans,  when  they  found  that  the  Thebans  were  already 
got  in  and  had  surprised  the  town,  being  in  great  consternation, 
and  thinking  the  enemy  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  for 
the  night  prevented  a  view  of  them,  came  soon  to  a  composition  ; 
and,  accepting  what  terms  they  offered,  made  no  resistance,  es- 
pecially as  they  found  that  violence  was  offered  to  no  man.  Yet, 
by  means  of  the  parley,  they  had  discovered  that  the  Thebans 
were  few  in  number;  and  judged,  should  they  venture  an  attack, 
they  might  easily  overpower  them  : — for  the  bulk  of  the  Plataeans 
had  not  the  least  inclination  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  It  was 
at  length  concluded,  that  this  point  should  be  attempted,  after 
having  conferred  together,  by  digging  through  the  partition-walls 
of  one  anothers  houses,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  which  going  through 
the  streets  might  have  occasioned.  Then  along  the  streets  they 
ranged  carriages  without  the  oxen,  to  serve  them  instead  of  a  ram- 
part, and  made  a  proper  disposition  for  every  thing  necessary  for 
immediate  execution.  When  they  had  got  every  thing  ready  ii\ 
the  best  manner  they  were  able,  watching  till  night  began  to 

•  Bceotiawas  one  large  republic  formed  by  the  union  of  several  little  states. 
The  sovereignty  (as  Thucydides  informs  us,  book  the  JtfthJ  was  lodged  in  four 
councils,  composed  of  deputies  sent  from  every  city  iu  the  union.  These  were 
the  states-general,  and  sat  ;it  Thebes,  the  principal  city  of  Boeotia.  The  execu- 
tive and  military  powers  v.  ere  lodged  in  eleven  persons,  chosen  annually,  and 
stiled  Rulers  of  Bceotia,  in  whose  election  each  city  had  a  share.  They  rolled, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Deliiim  Pagondas  was  in  the  chief  command,  in  right  of 
Thebes.  Plataea  had  no  share  in  this  union,  but  wa«  closely  allied  with  aqd 
.under  the  protection  of  Atheus, 
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vanish  and  the  first  dawn  appear,  they  marched  from  their  house* 
towards  the  Thebans,  that  they  might  fall  upon  them  before  the 
full  light  should  embolden  their  resistance,  and  give  them  equal 
advantages  in  the  fight,  and  that  they  might  be  more  intimidated 
by  being  charged  in  the  dark,  and  sensible  of  disadvantage  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  city.  The  attack  was  immediately  begun, 
and  both  sides  soon  came  to  action.  The  Thebans,  when  they 
found  themselves  thus  circumvented,  threw  themselves  into  an 
oval,  and  wherever  assaulted,  prevented  impression.  Twice  or 
thrice  they  beat  them  back  with  success ;  but  when  the  assaults 
•were  again  with  a  loud  noise  repeated,  when  the  very  women  and 
menial  servants  were  shouting  and  screaming  from  the  houses  all 
around,  and  throwing  stones  and  tiles  amongst  them,  incommoded 
further  by  the  rain  which  had  fallen  plentifully  that  night,  they 
were  seized  with  fear,  and  abandoning  their  defence,  fled  in  con- 
fusion about  the  city.  The  greatest  part  of  them  running  in  the 
dark  and  the  dirt,  knew  not  any  of  the  passages  by  Avhich  they 
Gould  get  out  (for  this  affair  happened  upon  the  change  of  the 
moon),  and  were  pursued  hymen  who  knowing  them  all  prevented 
their  escape,  so  that  many  of  them  perished.  The  gates  by  which 
they  had  entered,  and  which  only  had  been  opened,  one  of  the 
Plataeans  had  barred  fast  by  thrusting  the  point  of  a  spear  into  the 
staple  instead  of  a  bolt,  so  that  they  could  not  possibly  get  out 
there.  Thus  pursued  about  the  city,  some  of  them  got  upon  the 
walls,  and  threw  themselves  over,  but  most  of  these  were  killed  by 
the  fall :  some  of  them  found  a  gate  unguarded,  and  a  woman 
supplying  them  with  a  hatchet,  they  cut  the  bolt  in  pieces  un- 
perceived,  though  few  only  escaped  by  these  means,  for  they 
were  soon  discovered.  Others  were  separately  slain  in  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  city.  But  the  greatest  part,  and  chiefly 
those  who  had  kept  in  a  body,  threw  themselves  into  a  great  house 
contiguous  to  the  walls,  the  doors  of  which  happened  to  be  open, 
imagining  the  doors  of  this  house  to  be  the  city-gates,  and  a  certain 
passage  to  a  place  of  safety.  When  the  Plataeans  saw  them  thus 
shut  up,  they  consulted  together,  whether  they  should  fire  the 
house,  and  burn  them  all  in  their  inclosure,  or  reserve  them  for 
some  other  punishment.  But  at  last  these  and  all  the  other  The- 
bans yet  surviving,  who  were  scattered  about  the  city,  agreed  to 
give  up  their  arms,  and  surrender  themselves  to  the  Plataeans  pri- 
soners at  discretion.  Such  was  the  issue  of  this  attempt  on 
Plata2a. 

The  other  Thebans,  who  ought  during  night  to  have  come  up 
with  all  their  strength,  to  reinforce  the  first  body  in  case  they  mis- 
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carried,  and  w€re  still  upon  the  march,  when  the  news  of  this  de- 
feat met  them,  advanced  with  all  possible  expedition.  Platsea  is 
distant  from  Thebes  about  *  seventy  stadia,  and  the  rain  which 
fell  that  night  had  retarded  their  march ;  for  the  river  Asopus  was 
so  much  swelled  by  it  that  it  was  not  easily  fordable.  It  was  ow- 
ing to  the  march  in  such  a  heavy  rain  and  the  difficulty  of  passing 
this  river,  that  they  came  not  up  till  their  men  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners.  When  the  Thebans  were  convinced  of  that 
event,  they  cast  their  attention  towards  the  Plataeans,  who  were 
still  vcithout :  for  the  people  of  Plataea  were  scattered  about  the 
adjacent  country  with  their  implements  of  husbandry,  because 
ann03'ance  in  time  of  peace  was  quite  unexpected.  They  were 
desirous  to  catch  some  of  these  as  exchange  for  their  own  people 
within  the  city,  if  any  were  yet  living  and  prisoners  there.  On 
this  they  were  fully  bent ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  project  the 
Plataeans,  who  suspected  the  probability  of  some  such  design,  and 
li^re  anxious  for  their  people  yet  without,  dispatched  a  herald  to 
the  Thebans,  representing  to  them — "  the  injustice  of  the  attempt 
already  made;  since  treaties  subsisting,  they  had  endeavoured  to 
surprise  the  city ;"  and  then  warned  them  "  to  desist  from  any 
violence  to  those  without.  If  not,  they  positively  declared  they 
would  put  all  the  prisoners  yet  alive  to  the  sword ;  whereas,  in 
case  they  retired  peaceably  out  of  their  territory,  they  would  de- 
liver them  up  unhurt"  This  account  the  Thebans  give,  and  say 
farther  it  was  sworn  to.  The  Plataeans  disown  the  promise  of  an 
immediate  discharge  of  the  pTisonei*s,  which  was  reserved  for 
terms  to  be  agreed  on  in  a  subsequent  treaty,  and  flatly  deny  that 
they  swore.  The  Thebans  however  retired  out  of  their  territor}-, 
without  committing  any  violence.  But  the  Plataeans,  when  they 
had  with  expedition  fetched  into  the  city  all  their  effects  of  value 
that  were  out  in  the  fields,  immediately  put  all  their  prisoners  to 
the  sword.  The  number  of  those  that  were  taken  was  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  Eurymachus  was  amongst  them,  with  whom 
the  traitors  had  concerted  the  surprize.  And  this  done,  they  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  Athens,  and  restored  to  the  Thebans  their 
dead  under  truce :  and  then  they  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  city 
in  the  manner  most  suitable  to  their  present  situation. 

The  news  of  the  surprisal  of  Plataea  had  soon  reached  the 
Athenians,  who  immediately  apprehended  all  the  Boeotians  then 
in  Attica,  and  dispatched  a  herald  to  Plataea  with  ordere — "  to 
proceed  no  farther  against  the  Theban  prisoners,  till  they  should 

*  About  7  English  miles. 
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send  their  determination  about  them — for  they  Avere  not  yet  in- 
formed of  their  having  been  actually  put  to  death.  The  first  mes- 
senger had  been  sent  away  immediately  upon  the  irruption  of 
the  Thebans — the  second  so  soon  as  they  were  defeated  and  made 
prisoners — as  to  what  happened  afterwards,  they  were  utterly  in 
the  dark.  Thus  ignorant  of  what  had  since  been  done,  the  Atheni- 
ans dispatched  away  their  herald,  who  upon  his  arrival  found  them 
all  destroyed.  Yet  after  this,  the  Athenians,  marching  a  body  of 
troops  to  Plataea,  carried  thither  all  necessary  provisions,  left  a 
garrison  in  the  place,  and  brought  away  all  the  hands  that  would 
be  useless  in  a  siege,  with  the  women  and  children. 

After  this  business  of  Platasa,  and  so  manifest  a  breach  of  peace, 
the  Athenians  made  all  necessary  preparations  for  immediate  war. 
The  Lacedaemonians  also  and  their  confederates  took  the  same 
measures.  Nay,  both  sides  were  intent  on  dispatching  *  embas- 
sies to  the  king  f,  and  to  several  other  Barbarian  poicers,  wherevef 
tliey  had  hope  of  forming  some  effectual  interest  for  themselves, 
and  sf)ared  no  pains  to  win  those  states  over  to  their  alliance,  which 
had  hitherto  been  independent.  In  the  Lacedaemonian  league,  be- 
sides the  ships  already  furnished  out  for  them  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
the  confederates  there  were  ordered  to  prepare  a  new  quota,  pro- 
portioned to  the  abilities  of  the  sevearl  states,  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  their  shipping  might  be  mounted  to  five  hundred. — They 
were  farther  to  get  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  readiness ;  but  in 
other  respects  to  remain  quiet :  and  till  their  preparations  could  be 
com  pleated,  never  to  admit  more  tban  one  Athenian  vessel  at  a  time 
within  their  ports. — The  Athenians  made  a  careful  survey  of  the 
strength  of  their  own  alliance,  and  sent  pressing  embassies  to  the 
places  round  about  Peloponnesus,  to  Corcyra,  to  Cephallene,  to  the 
Acarnanians,  and  to  Zacynthus;  plainly  seeing,  that  if  these  were 

*  By  this  means  the  intestine  quarrels  of  Greece  were  going  to  throw  a  power 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  Persian  monarch  which  he  could  not  obtain  by  force. 
Each  party  could  cringe  to  the  common  enemy,  in  order  to  obtain  subsidies 
from  him  to  enable  them  to  distress  each  other.  And  thus  the  balance  of 
power  rested  at  last  in  his  hands,  and  he  ix-canie  for  a  time  supreme  arbiter 
of  Greece.  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  The  Acharnians,  hath  described 
these  embassies  and  the  Persian  monarch  too  with  excessive  buffoonery,  but 
quite  too  low  and  ridiculous  to  quote.  He  beirs  hard  upon  the  Athenian 
jHnbassadors  for  lengthening  out  the  time  of  their  employ  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  lucre  of  the  salary  paid  them  by  the  state,  which  is  there  mentioned  at 
two  drachmas  a  day.  Was  it  eillier  avarice  or  public  rapine — this  exorbitant 
salary  of  I5^d.  a  day  to  an  ambassador  from  the  republic  of  Athens  to  tli^ 
great  king  of  Persia  ? 

t  Artaxerxes  Lpngimanus. 
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in  their  interests,  they  might  securely  attack  Peloponnesus  on  all 
Bides. — The  minds  of  both  parties  were  not  a  little  elated,  but  were 
€ager  after  and  big  with  war.  For  it  is  natural  to  man  in  the  com- 
mencement of  every  important  enterprise,  to  be  more  than  usually 
alert  The  young  men,  who  were  at  this  time  numerous  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, numerous  also  at  Athens,  were  for  want  of  experience 
quite  fond  of  the  rupture.  And  all  the  rest  of  Greece  stood  atten- 
tively at  gaze  on  this  contention  between  the  two  principal  states, 
jSIany  oracles  were  tossed  about,  the  soothsayers  sung  abundance 
of  predictions,  amongst  those  who  were  upon  the  point  to  break, 
and  even  in  the  cities  that  were  yet  neutral.  Nay,  Delos  had 
been  lately  shook  with  an  earthquake,  which  it  had  never  l>eeji 
before  in  the  memory  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  said,  ami  indeed  be- 
lieved, that  this  was  a  prognostic  of  something  extraordinarj-  to 
happen  ;  and  all  other  accidents  of  an  uncommon  nature  whatever 
were  sure  to  be  wrested  to  the  same  meaning. 

The  generality  of  Greece  was  indeed  at  this  time  mudi  the  best 
affected  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  gave  out  the  specious  pre- 
tence, that  "  they  were  going  to  recover  the  liberty  of  Greece." 
Every  one  made  it  both  his  private  passion  and  his  public  care,  to 
give  them  all  possible  succour  both  in  word  and  act  ;  and  every 
one  thought  that  the  business  certainly  flagged  in  those  places 
where  he  himself  was  not  present  to  invigorate  proceedings.  So 
general  an  aversion  was  there  at  this  time  formed  against  the 
Athenians,  when  some  were  passionately  desirous  to  throw  oil' 
their  yoke,  and  others  apprehensive  of  falling  under  their  subjec- 
tion.— With  such  preparations  and  such  dispositions  did  they  run 
into  the  wvlt. 

The  states  in  league  with  either  party,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  were  these. — In  confederacy  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
were  all  Peloponnesians  within  the  Isthmus,  except  tlie  Argives 
and  Achaeans,  for  these  had  treaties  subsisting  with  both  parties. 
But  of  the  Achaeans  the  Pellenians  singly  were  the  first  who 
went  over,  though  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  all  the  rest 
Without  Peloponnesus  were  the  Megard^ans,  Locrians,  Boeotians, 
Phocians,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  Anactorians.  Of  these  they 
Were  supplied  with  shipping  by  the  Corinthians,  Megareans,  Sicy- 
onians,  Pellenians,  Eleans,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians  ;  with  horse 
by  the  Boeotians,  Phocians,  Locrians  :  and  the  other  states  fur- 
nished them  with  foot  This  was  the  confederacy  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians.— With  the  Athenians  were  the  Chians,  Lesbians, 
Plataeans,  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  most  of  the  Acamanians, 
the  Corcyr^ans,  Zacynthiaos,  and  other  states  tributary  to  them  ia 
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so  many  nations  :  namely,  the  maritime  people  of  Caria,  the  * 
Dorians  that  border  upon  the Caiians,  Ionia,  Hellespont,  the  cities 
on  tlie  coast  of  Thrace,  all  the  islands  situated  to  the  east  between 
Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  and  all  the  Cyclades,  except  Melos  and 
Thera.  Of  these,  they  were  supplied  with  shipping  by  the  Chians, 
Lesbians,  Corcyreans  ;  the  rest  supplied  them  with  foot  and  with 
money.  This  was  the  alliance  on  both  sides,  and  the  ability  for 
the  war. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Plataa, 
sent  circular  orders  to  the  states  both  within  and  without  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  draw  their  quotas  of  aid  together,  and  get  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  a  foreign  expedition,  as  intending  to  invade 
Attica.  When  all  was  ready,  they  assembled  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, with  two-thirds  of  the  force  of  every  state,  at  the  Isthmus. 
When  the  whole  army  was  thus  t  drawn  together,  Archidamus 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  commanded  in  the  expedition, 
convened  the  commanders  from  all  the  auxiliaiy  states,  with  all 
those  that  w^ere  in  authority,  and  most  fitting  to  be  present,  and 
addressed  them  as  follows — 

"  Peloponnesians  and  allies,  many  are  the  expeditions  in  which 
our  fathers  have  l3een  engaged  both  within  and  without  Pelopon- 
nesus. Even  some  of  us,  who  are  more  advanced  in  years,  are  by 
no  means  unexperienced  in  the  business  of  war.  Yet,  never 
before  did  we  take  the  field  with  ^  force  so  great  as  the  present 
But,  numerous  and  formidable  in  aims  as  we  may  now  appear, 
we  are  however  marching  against  a  most  powerful  state.  Thus  is 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  shew  ourselves  not  inferior  in  valour  to 
our  fathers,  nor  to  sink  below  the  expectations  of  the  world. 
The  eyes  of  all  Greece  are  fixed  attentively  on  our  motions.— 
Their  good-will  to  us,  their  hatred  to  the  Athenians,  make  them 
wish  for  our  success  in  all  our  undertakings.  It  is  therefore  our 
business,  without  placing  too  great  confidence  in  superior  num- 
bers, or  trusting  to  the  presumption  that  our  enemies  dare  not 
come  out  to  fight  us — ^for  no  reasons  like  these,  to  relax  our  dis- 
cipline, or  break  the  regularity  of  our  march — but,  the  commander 
of  every  confederate  body  and  every  private  soldier  ought  to  keep 
within  himself  the  constant  expectation,  of  being  engaged  in  action. 
Uncertain  are  the  turns  of  war ;  great  events  start  up  from  a  small 
beginning,  and  assaults  are  given  from  indignation.     Nay,  fre- 

*  These  -were  the  Dorians,  who  were  seated  in  the  islands  of  Rhodes,  Cob, 
and  Cuidus,  according  to  the  Scholiast. 

t  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  number  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
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quently  an  inferior  number  engaging  with  caution  hath  proved  too 
hard  for  a  more  numerous  body,  whom  contempt  of  their  enemy 
exposeth  to  attacks  for  which  they  are  not  prepared.  Upon  hos- 
tile ground,  it  is  always  the  duty  of  soldiers  to  be  resolutely  bold, 
and  keep  ready  for  action  with  proper  circumspection.  Thus  will 
they  be  always  ready  to  attack  with  spirit,  and  be  most  firmly  se- 
cured against  a  surprise. 

"  We  are  not  marching  against  a  people  who  are  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves,  but  excellently  well  qualified  for  it  in  every  re- 
spect ;  so  that  we  may  certainly  depend  upon  their  advancing 
against  us  to  give  us  battle  ;  not  yet  perhaps  in  motion,  so  long  as 
no  enemy  apf)ears ;  but  most  assuredly  so  when  once  they  see  us 
in  their  territory,  wasting  and  destroying  their  substance.  All 
men  must  kindle  into  wrath,  when  uncommon  injuries  are  unex- 
pectedly done  them,  when  manifest  outrage  glares  before  them.  Re- 
flection then  may  indeed  have  lost  its  power,  but  resentment  most 
strongly  imjjels  them  to  resistance.  Something  like  this  may 
more  reasonably  be  looked  for  from  the  Athenians  than  from  other 
people.  They  esteem  themselves  worthy  to  command  others, 
and  their  spirit  is  more  turned  to  make  than  to  suffer  depredations. 
Against  so  formidable  a  people  are  we  now  to  march ;  and  by 
the  event,  whatever  it  be,  shall  we  acquire  the  greatest  glory  or 
disgrace  for  our  ancestors  and  ourselves. — Let  it  therefore  be  the 
business  of  every  man  to  follow  his  commander,  observant  in  every 
point  of  discipline  and  the  rules  of  war,  and  obeying  with  expe- 
dition the  ordei-s  you  receive.  The  finest  spectacle  and  the 
strongest  defence  is  the  uniform  observation  of  discipline  by  a  nu- 
merous army." 

When  Archidamus  had  finished  his  oi-ation  and  dismissed  the 
assembly,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  sending  to  Athens  Melesippus 
a  Spartan,  the  son  of  Diacritus,  to  try,  whether  the  Athenians 
were  grown  anything  more  pliant,  since  they  found  an  army  upon 
the  march  against  them.  But  they  would  not  allow  him  to  come 
into  the  city,  nor  grant  him  a  public  audience.  For  the  advice  of 
Pericles  had  before  this  gained  the  general  assent,  that  "  no  herald 
or  embassy  should  be  received  from  the  Lacedaemonians  so  long 
as  they  were  in  the  field  against  them."  They  send  him  back 
therefore  unheard,  and  ordered  him  "  to  quit  their  territories  that 
very  day;  that  further,  the  Lacedaemonians  should  retire  within 
their  own  frontier ;  and  then,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  transact 
with  them,  should  send  their  ambassadors  for  the  purpose."  They 
even  commission  some  person  to  guard  Melesippiis  back,  that  he 
might  have  no  conference  with  with  any  person  whatever.     When 

C#r.  Hist.  Groec.  No.  51.  O 
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he  was  brought  to  the  borders  and  received  his  dismission,  he 
parted  from  them  with  these  words — "  This  day  is  the  beginning 
of  great  woes  to  the  Grecians."  Upon  his  return  to  the  camp, 
Archidamus  was  convinced  that  the  Athenians  were  inflexible 
as  ever,  so  that  he  immediately  dislodged  and  advanced  with  his 
army  into  their  territories. — The  Boeotiaus  sent  their  quota  of 
foot  and  their  horse  to  join  the  Peloponnesians  in  this  expedition, 
but  with  the  rest  of  their  forces  they  marched  towards  Plataea, 
and  laid  the  country  waste. 

Whilst  the  Peloponnesians  were  yet  assembling  at  the  Isthmus, 
or  yet  on  the  march,  before  they  had  entered  Attica,  Pericles  the 
son  of  Xantippus,  who  with  nine  others  had  been  appointed  to 
command  the  Athenian  forces,  when  he  saw  an  irruption  from  the 
Peloponnesians  unavoidable,  had  conceived  a  suspicion  that  Archi- 
damus, whom  the  hospitable  *  intercourse  had  made  his  friend, 
from  a  principle  of  good-nature  willing  to  oblige  him,  would 
leave  his  lands  untouched,  or  might  be  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
policy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  they  had  already  demanded  an 
excommunication  on  his  account ;  by  which  means  he  must 
certainly  incur  the  public  jealousy.  He  declared  therefore  to  the 
Athenians,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people — That  "  though 
Archidamus  was  his  friend,  he  should  not  be  so  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  state,  and  that  if  the  enemy  spared  his  lands  and  houses  in 
the  general  ravage,  he  made  a  free  donation  of  them  to  the  public ; 
60  that  for  any  accident  of  that  nature  he  ought  not  to  fall  under 
their  censure."  He  then  exhorted  all  who  were  present,  as  he 
had  done  before,  "  to  prepare  vigorously  for  war,  and  to  withdraw 
all  their  effects  from  out  of  the  country — by  no  means  to  march 
out  against  the  enemy,  but  keep  within  the  walls,  and  mind  only 
the  defence  of  the  city :  to  fit  out  their  navy,  in  which  their 
strength  principally    consisted,    and  keep  a  tight  rein  over  all 

*  The  tie  of  hospitality  was  sacred  and  inviolable  amongst  the  ancients.  It 
wasa  necessary  exertion  of  humanity  at  first  from  the  want  of  inns  and  lodging- 
houses,  and  was  frequently  improved  into  friendship  and  endearment.  This 
between  Pericles  and  Archidamus  was  merely  of  a  private  nature,  between  th« 
royal  family  of  Sparta  and  a  principal  one  in  the  republic  of  Athens.  The  fa- 
mily of  Alcibiades  was  the  public  host  of  the  Spartan  state,  and  entertained 
their  ambassadors  and  public  ministers.  The  state  of  Athens  had  likewise  in  all 
places  a  public  host  who  lodged  their  ministers.  Yet  amongst  private  persons 
it  was  a  frank  disinterested  tie  ;  when  once  they  had  eat  salt  together,  or  sat 
at  the  same  table,  they  regarded  themselves  as  under  mutual  obligations^ 
which  suKdi  points  ought  not  to  abolish.  They  who  swerved  from  this  Jau- 
dable  custom  through  caprice  or  iujj;ratitude  were  looked  upon  as  iufatuouit 
execrable  pcrsoua. 
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their  dependants.  By  the  large  tributes  levied  upon  those,  he 
said,  their  power  was  chiefly  to  be  supported,  since  success  in 
war  was  a  constant  result  from  prudent  measures  and  plentiful 
supplies*. — He  exhorteth  them  by  no  means  to  let  their  spirits 
droop,  since,  besides  their  certain  revenue,  six  hundred  talents 
were  annually  paid  them  by  their  tributary  states,  and  they  had 
still  in  the  citadel  six  thousand  talents  of  silver  coined."  Their 
primaiT  fund  was  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  talents,  out  of 
which  had  been  taken  what  defrayed  the  expence  of  refitting  the 
gates  of  the  citadel,  of  other  public  works,  and  the  exigencies  of 
Potidiea, — "  That,  besides  ihis,  they  had  gold  and  silver  uncoined, 
both  in  public  and  private  repositories,  many  valuable  vases  des- 
tined for  religious  uses  and  their  public  solemnities,  and  the  Per- 
sian spoils,  the  whole  value  of  which  would  not  amount  to  less 
than  five  hundr^  talents  ". — He  mentioned  further,  "  the  great 
wealth  that  was  stored  up  in  other  temples,  which  they  had  a 
right  to  use ;  and  if  this  right  should  be  denied  them,  they  might 
have  recourse  to  the  golden  ornaments  of  the  goddess  herself." 
He  declared,  "  that  her  image  had  about  it  to  the  weight  of  forty 
talents  of  gold  without  alloy,  all  which  might  be  taken  off  from 
the  statue. — That,  for  the  preservation  of  their  country,  it  might 
lawfully  be  employed  ;"  but  added,  "  that  it  ought  afterwards  to 
be  amply  replaced." — In  this  manner  did  he  render  them  confi- 
dent that  their  funds  of  money  would  suffice. — He  told  them 
further,  that  "  they  had  thirteen  tliousand  men  that  wore  he^vy 
armour,  exclusive  of  those  that  were  in  garrisons,  and  the  sixteen 
thousand  on  the  guard  of  the  city;" — for  so  large  a  number, 
draughted  from  the  youngest  and  oldest  citizens  and  sojourners, 
who  wore  the  heavy  armour,  was  employed  in  this  service  upon 
the  first  invasion  of  their  enemies.  For  the  length  of  the  Pha- 
lerian-wall  to  the  place  where  it  joined  the  circle  of  the  city  was 
thirty-five  stadiaf,  and  that  part  of  the  circular  wall  which  was 
guarded  was  forty-three  +  in  length  ;  but  that  which  lay  between 
the  long  wall  and  the  Phalerian  had  no  guard.     The  long  walls 

*  The  account  here  given  sheweth  Athens  at  this  time  to  have  been  a  very 

opulent  state.  Reduced  to  English  money  it  stands  thus — The  tribute  paid 
them  annually  amounted  to  1  l6,ioOl.  sterling.  The  fund  yet  remaining  in  the 
citadel  was  l,l6i,500/.  sterling.  They  had  expended  lately  on  their  public 
works  3,700  talents,  which  is  equal  to  716,875/.  sterling.  The  weight  of  tlie 
gold  on  the  statue  of  Minerva  was 40  talents,  which,  computing  the  talents  only 
at  65/.  troy,  to  aroid  fractions,  and  the  gold  at  4/.iterliog  an  ouace,  amouutc 
in  value  to  124,800/,  sterling. 

t"  About  Si  English  miiet. 

X  Abgre  4  miles. 
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continued  down  to  the  PiraEUs  are  forty  stadia  *,  but  the  outer- 
inost  of  them  only  was  guarded.  The  whole  compass  of  the  Pi- 
raeus, including  Munichia,  is  sixty  stadia  f,  but  then  only  one  half 
of  this  had  a  guard  J. — He  then  assured  them,  that  "  they  had, 
including  the  archers  that  were  mounted,  twelve  J^undred  horse- 
men, sixteen  hundred  archers,  and  three  hundred  triremes  fit  for 
sea." — So  great  in  general,  and  no  less  in  any  one  article  were  the 
military  provisions  of  the  Athenians,  when  the  Peloponnesians 
had  formed  the  design  of  invading  them,  and  both  sides  began  the 
war. — These,  and  such  like  arguments,  was  Pericles  continually 
employing,  to  convince  them  that  they  were  well  able  to  carry  on 
a  successful  war. 

The  Athenians  heard  him  with  attention,  and  followed  his  ad- 
vice. They  withdrew  from  the  country  their  children,  their  wives, 
all  the  furniture  of  their  houses  there,  pulling  down  with  their 
own  hands  the  timber  of  which  they  were  built.  Their  flocks 
and  their  labouring-cattle  they  sent  over  into  Euboea  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  But  this  removal  was  a  very  grievous  business 
to  them,  since  it  had  been  the  ancient  custom  of  many  of  the  Athe^ 
nians  to  reside  at  large  in  the  country. 

This  method  of  living  had  been  more  habitual  to  the  Athenians 
than  to  any  other  Greeks,  from  their  first  commencement  as  a 
people.  From  the  time  of  Cecrops  and  their  first  series  of  kings 
down  to  Theseus,  Attica  had  been  inhabited  in  several  distinct 
towns,  each  of  which  had  its  own  Archons  §  and  its  own  Prytanfe- 
um ;  and  unless  in  times  of  danger,  had  seldom  recourse  to  the 
regal  authority,  since  justice  was  administered  in  every  separate 
borough,  and  each  had  a  council  of  its  own.  Sometimes  they  even 
warred  against  one  another;  for  instance,  the  Eleusinians,  when 
they  sided  with  Eumolphus  against  Erectheus.  But  when  the 
regal  power  devolved  upon  Theseus,  a  man  of  an  extensive  un- 
derstanding, and  who  knew  how  to  govern,  in  several  respects  he 
improved  the  whole  territory;   and  besides,  dissolving  all  the 

•  About  4  English  miles. 

t  About  6  English  miles. 

J  The  whole  compass  of  the  walls  of  Athens  was  178  stadia,  or  above 
82  Attic  miles.  But,  according  lo  Or.  Arbuthnot,  the  Attic  mile  consisted  of 
but  805  p  icos,  whereas  the  Englisli  is  1056.  Hence,  the  compass  of  Athens 
appears  ta  linve  been  about  17  English  miles. 

§  That  is — Magistrates  of  its  own,  and  a  common-hall,  in  which  those  ma- 
gistrates porr>-rnicd  the  dutids  of  t.'icir  office  in  administering  justice,  and  offeriuj; 
tacrifices,  aud  where  they  hud  their  diet  at  the  public  cxpcucp. 
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councils  and  magistracies  of  the  petty  boroughs*,  he  removed 
them  to  the  metropolis,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  constituting  one 
grand  senate  and  Prytan^um,  made  it  the  point  of  union  in  which 
all  concentred.  Their  private  properties  he  left  to  them  entire, 
but  made  them  rest  contented  with  Athens  alone  for  their  city  ; 
which,  when  all  its  subjects  were  now  jointly  contributing  to  it« 
support,  was  quickly  enlarged,  and  delivered  so  by  Theseus  to 
the  succeeding  kings.  in  memoiy  of  this,  from  the  days  of  The- 
seus quite  down  to  the  present  time,  the  Athenians  have  held  an 
anniversary  solemnity  to  the  Goddess,  which  they  call  Synceciaor 
Cohabitation.  Before  this,  that  which  is  now  the  citadel,  and  that 
part  which  lies  on  the  south-side  of  the  citadel,  was  all  the  city. 
The  temples  built  either  within  the  citadel  or  without  suflicicntly 
shew  it.  For  in  the  south-part  of  the  city,  particularly,  stand  the 
temples  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  of  Terra, 
and  of  Bacchus  in  Limnas,  in  honour  of  whom  the  old  Bacchana- 
lian feasts  are  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Anthes- 
terion*:  which  custom  is  still  retained  to  this  day  by  the  Ionian* 
of  Attic  descent.  All  the  other  ancient  temples  are  seated  in  the 
same  quarter.  Near  it  also  is  the  fountain,  now  called  the  Ennea- 
krounos  or  Nine-pipe,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  embellished 

*  The  number  of  the  boroaghs  in  Attica  was  one  hundred  seventy-four. 

t  Tlie  Eiin;lish  reader  may  perhuns  call  this  a  liard  word,  but  I  hope  will 
not  be  frightened.  The  names  of  other  Atiic  months  will  occur  in  the  sequel, 
which  I  shall  leave  as  I  fin  I  tliem,  because,  no  exact  correspondence  hath  been 
found  out  between  the  Attic  luontlis  which  were  lunar  and  those  now  in  use. 
Monsieur  Tourreil,  "the  celebrated  French  translator  of  Demosthenes,  hath 
made  it  a  very  serious  point.  "1  have,lo:ig  doubted  (says  he)  whether  in  my 
translation  I  should  give  the  months  their  old  Greek  names,  or  such  as  they 
have  in  our  language.     The  reason    that  made  me  balance  is  the  impossibility 

of  computing  the  months  so  that  they  shall  answer  exactly  to  our  French 

My  first  determination  was  to  date  in  our  own  manner  ;  I  chose  to  be  less 
exact,  rather  than  frighten  the  greatest  part  of  my  readers  by  words  to 
which  they  are  not  accustomed.  For  what  French  ears  would  not  be  nppalled 
at  the  words,  Thergolioii,  Boedronv'ou,  EtapheboUon,''  &c.  r  He  then  gives  rea- 
sons for  retaining  Greek  ones,  and  adds,  "  I  declare  then  once  for  all,  that  I 
am  far  from  pedantically  atfecting  the  terms  of  an  old  calendar  conceived  in  a 
iaoguage  barbarous  to  numbers  of  people,  who  shocked  at  the  sound,  would 
perhaps  impute  to  me  a  taste  which  thank  God  I  have  not.  I  protest  that  to 
my  ear,  no  less  than  to  theirs  the  French  name  of  the  word  would  be  more 
pleasing  and  would  sound  better.  But  neither  false  delicacy  nor  vicious  com- 
plaisance hath  been  able  to  prevail  with  me  to  expose  myself  to  reproaches, 
for  knowingly  leading  others  into  mistake,  and  using  words  appropriated  to 
Roman  and  solar  months,  which  have  no  correspondence  with  the  lunar  or 
Attic."  He  says  a  deal  on  the  subject  so  little  affecting  his  countrymen,  that 
«iace  his  death  they  have  agaiu  thrown  ali  the   Greek  terms  into  the  margin. 
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by  the  Tyrants  *  ;  but  formerly,  when  all  the  springs  were  open, 
called  CallirhoG  ;  and  which,  as  near  at  hand,  they  preferred  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions.  And  that  ancient  custom  is  to  this  day 
preserved,  by  making  use  of  the  same  water  in  connubial  and  many 
other  religious  rites.  And  further,  it  is  owing  to  such  their  ancient 
residence  in  the  citadel,  that  it  is  eminently  called  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  this  very  day.  The  City. 

In  the  san..-^  manner  above-mentioned,  were  the  Athenians  for 
a  long  series  of  time  scattered  about  the  country,  in  towns  and 
communities  at  their  own  discretion.  And  as  not  only  the  more 
ancient,  but  even  the  latter  Athenians  quite  down  to  the  present 
war,  had  still  retained  the  custom  of  dwelling  about  the  country 
•with  their  families,  the  general  removals  into  the  city,  after  they 
were  formed  into  one  body,  were  attended  with  no  small  embar- 
rassment; and  particularly  now,  when  they  had  been  refitting 
their  houses,  and  resettling  themselves  after  the  Persian  invasion. 
It  gave  them  a  very  sensible  grief  and  concern  to  think,  that  they 
must  forsake  their  habitations  and  temples,  which,  from  long  anti-« 
quit}'",  it  had  been  their  forefathers'  and  their  own  religious  care  to 
frequent;  that  they  must  quite  alter  their  scene  of  life,  and  each 
abandon  as  it  were  his  native  home.  When  they  were  come  into 
the  city,  some  few  had  houses  ready  for  their  reception,  or  shel- 
tered themselves  with  their  friends  and  relations.  The  greater 
part  were  forced  to  settle  in  the  less  frequented  quarters  of  the 
city,  in  all  the  buildings  sacred  to  the  Gods  and  Heroes,  except 
those  in  the  ciradel,  the  Eleusinian,  and  any  other  from  whence 
they  were  excluded  by  religious  awe.  There  was  indeed  a  spot 
of  ground  below  the  citadel,  called  the  Pelasgic,  which  to  turn 
into  a  dwelling-place,  had  not  only  been  thought  profaneness,  but 
was  expressly  forbid  by  the  close  of  a  line  in  a  Pythian  oracle, 
which  said, 

"  Best  is  Pelasgic  empty." 

Yet  this  sudden  urgent  necessity  constrained  them  to  convert  it 
to  such  an  use.  To  me,  I  own,  that  oracle  seems  to  have  carried 
a  different  meaning  from  what  they  gave  it.      For  the  calamities 

and  placed  ii»  the  text  the  incongruous  modern  ones  for  the  sake  of  the  familiar 
sounds.  If  the  English  reader  be  as  delicate  he  may  read  April  or  May  at  his 
option.  The  ablest  chronologers  are  unable  to  exchange  them  into  currency 
with  any  tolerable  exactness.  A  great  deal  of  learning  might  be  also  displayed 
about  the  days  of  the  month  and  the  Grecian  method  of  counting  them:  but 
as  it  is  exceeding  easy  to  translate  these  right,  learning  may  be  excused  ui  a 
point  where  no  light  is  wantiog. 
•  The  Pisistratidae. 
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of  Athens  did  not  flow  from  the  profane  habitation  of  this  place, 
but  from  the  war  which  laid  them  under  a  necessity  of  employing 
it  in  such  a  manner.  The  oracle  makes  no  mention  of  the  war, 
butonlv  hints  that  its  being  some  time  inhabited  would  be  attended 
with  public  misfortune.  Many  of  them,  further,  were  forced  to 
lodge  themselves  within  the  turrets  of  the  walls,  or  wherever  they 
could  find  a  vacant  comer.  The  city  was  not  able  to  receive  so 
large  a  conflux  a  people.  But  afterwards  the  Long-wails,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Pirsus,  were  portioned  out  to  them  for  little 
dwellings.  At  the  same  time  they  were  busied  in  the  military 
preparations,  gathering  together  the  confederate  forces,  and  fitting 
out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships  to  infest  Peloponnesus.  In  aflaira 
of  such  great  importance  were  the  Athenians  engaged. 

The  Peloponnesian  army,  advancing  forwards,  c-ame  i;p  first  to 
Oenoe,  through  which  they  designed  to  break  into  Attica.  En- 
camping before  it,  they  made  ready  their  engines,  and  all  other 
necessaries  for  battering  the  walls.  For  Oenoe,  being  a  frontier- 
town  between  Attica  and  Boeotia,  was  walled  about,  since  the 
Athenians  were  use<l,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war,  to  throw  a 
garrison  into  it.  The  enemy  made  great  preparations  for  assaulting 
it,  and  by  this  and  other  means  spent  no  little  time  before  it 

This  delay  was  the  occasion  of  drawing  very  heavy  censures  oa 
Archidamus.  •  He  had  before  this  been  thought  too  dilatory  in 
gathering  together  the  confederate  army,  and  too  much  attached  to 
the  Athenians,  because  ne  never  declared  warmly  for  the  war.  But 
after  the  army  was  drawn  together,  his  long  stay  at  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  slow  marches  he  had  from  thence,  exposed  him  to  calumn\-, 
which  was  still  heightened  by  the  length  of  the  siege  of  Oenoe  ; 
for,  in  this  interval  of  delay,  the  Athenians  had  without  molesta- 
tion withdrawn  all  their  efl'ects  from  the  country,  though  it  was 
the  general  opinion,  that,  had  the  Peloponnesians  ailvanced  with 
expedition,  they  might  undoubtedly  have  seized  them,  were  it  not 
for  these  dilatory  proceedings  of  Archidamus.  Undef  such  a 
weight  of  resentment  did  Archidamus  still  lie  with  his  army  before 
Oenoe.  His  remissness  was  said  to  be  owing  to  his  presumption, 
that  the  Athenians,  if  their  territory  was  spared,  would  make  some 
concessions,  and  that  they  dreaded  nothing  more  than  to  see  it 
destroyed.  But  after  their  assault  on  Oenoe,  and  the  successive 
miscarriage  of  all  the  methods  employed  to  take  it,  the  Athenians 
still  resolutely  refraining  from  the  least  shew  of  submission,  they 
broke  up  the  siege  and  marched  into  Attica,  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  hars'est  was  rip)e,  about  eighty  days  after  the  The- 
bans  had  miscarried  in  the  surprise  of  PlataEa.      They  ^jyere  still 
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commanded  by  Archidamus  son  of  Zeuxidamus  king  of  the  Lace- 
daBmonians,and  having;  formed  their  camp  began  their  devastations. 
They  first  of  all  ravaged  Eleusis  and  the  plain  of  Thriasia.  Near 
Rheiti  they  encountered  and  put  to  flight  a  party  of  Athenian 
horse.  Then  they  advanced  farther  into  the  country  through  Ce- 
cropia,  leaving  mount  ^galeon  on  their  right,  till  they  came  to 
Acharnae,  the  greatest  of  all  those  which  are  called  the  boroughs 
of  Athens.  They  sat  down  before  it,  and  having  fortified  their 
camp,  continued  a  long  time  there,  laying  all  the  adjacent  country 
waste. 

The  design  of  Archidamus  in  stopping  thus  before  Acharnae, 
keeping  there  his  army  ready  for  battle,  and  not  marching  down 
there  this  first  campaign  into  the  plains,  is  said  to  be  this. — He 
presumed  that  the  Athenians,  who  flourished  at  that  time  in  a 
numerous  youth,  and  who  never  befoie  had  been  so  well  pre- 
pared for  war,  would  probably  march  out  against  him,  and 
would  not  sit  quiet  whilst  their  lands  were  ravaged  before  their 
eyes.  But  when  he  had  advanced  to  Eleusis  and  the  plain  of 
Thriasia  without  any  resistance,  he  had  a  mind  to  try  whether 
laying  siege  to  Acharnae  would  provoke  them  to  come  out.  This 
place  seemed  further  to  him  a  convenient  spot  for  a  long  encamp- 
ment. Besides,  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  Achar- 
nians,  so  considerable  a  body  amongst  the  citizens  of  Athens  (for 
three  thousand  of  them  now  wore  the  heavy  armour)  could  see 
with  patience  their  own  properties  ruined  by  hostile  devastation, 
without  inciting  all  their  fellow-citizens  to  rush  out  to  battle. 
And  if  the  Athenians  would  not  come  out  against  them  this  cam- 
paign, he  might  another  campaign  with  greater  security  extend 
his  devastation  even  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens.  He  thought  it 
not  likely  that  the  Acharnians,  when  all  their  lands  had  been 
ruined  in  this  manner,  would  chearfully  run  into  hazards  to  prevent 
the  losses  of  others,  and  that  hence  *  much  dissention  might  be 

*  Aristophanes  wrote  his  comedy  of  The  Acharnians  upon  this  plan,  and 
abundantly  ridiculed  the  public  conduct  as  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  Athens^ 
Though  it  was  not  brought  upon  the  stage  till  the  sixth  year  pf  the  war,  it 
amply  shews  us,  how  the  Acharnians  resented  (heir  being  thus  exposed  to  the 
ravage  of  the  enemy;  and  how  the  wits,  that  lived  upon  the  public  passions, 
helped  still  more  to  exasperate  them,  and  misrepresented  the  measures  of  the 
ablest  politicians,  and  who  perfectly  well  understood  and  aimed  at  the  general 
welfare  of  the  whole  community,  as  weak,  corrupt,  and  mischievous.  No  care 
to  redress,  and  no  commiseration  for  th«  Acharnians,  as  Dicceopotis  hints,  wlio 
was  one  of  that  borouffh.—"  And  what,  it  will  be  said,  can  this  possibly  be 
helped?  Be  helped,  do  yoo  say  ?  why  not?  Tell  me,  if  you  can.  Suppose 
only,  that  a  Lacedaemonian  had  stood  across  in  hi&  skiff  to  Seriphus,  and  after 
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kindled   up  amongst  them.     Of  these  imaginary  schemes  was 
Archidamus  full,  whilst  he  lay  before  Achamse. 

The  Athenians,  so  long  as  the  enemy  remained  about  Eleusis  and 
the  plain  of  Thriasia,  conceived  some  hopes  that  they  would  advance 
no  farther.  They  put  one  another  in  mind,  that  Pleistoanax  son  of 
Pausanias,  king  of  the  Lacedgemonians,  when  fourteen  years  before 
this  war  he  invaded  Attica  with  an  army  of  Peloponnesians,  came 
only  as  fas  as  to  Eleusis  and  Thrias,  and  then  retreated  without 
penetrating  any  farther — that,  upon  this  account  he  had  been 
banished  Sparta,  because  it  looked  as  if  he  had  been  bribed  to 
such  an  unseasonable  retreat.  But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  AcharnsB,  which  was  distant  but  sixty  *  stadia  from, 
Athens,  they  thought  their  incursions  were  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured. It  appeared,  as  it  reasonably  might,  a  heavy  g-rievance, 
to  have  all  their  inlands  thus  ravaged  within  their  sight; — a  scene 
like  this  the  younger  sort  never  had  beheld,  nor  the  elder  but 
once — in  the  Persian  war.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  but  especially 
the  younger  part,  were  for  sallying  out  and  fighting,  and  not  to 
stand  tamely  looking  upon  the  insult  Numbers  of  them  as- 
sembled together  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  which  was  the  rise 
of  great  confusion,  some  loudly  demanding  to  march  out  against 
the  enemy,  and  others  restraining  them  from  it.  The  soothsayers 
gave  out  all  manner  of  predictions,  which  every  hearer  interpreted 
by  the  key  of  his  own  passions.  The  Achamians,  regarding 
themselves  as  no  contemptible  part  of  the  Athenian  body,  because 
their  lands  had  been  wasted,  in  a  most  earnest  manner  insisted 
upon  a  sally.  The  whole  city  was  in  a  fennent,  and  all  their  re- 
sentment centred  on  Pericles.  They  quite  forgot  the  prudent 
conduct  he  had  formerly  planned  out  for  them. — They  reproached 
him  as  a  gene.ial  that  durst  not  head  them  against  their  enemies, 
and  regarded  him  as  author  of  all  the  miseries  which  their  city 
endured. 

Pericles  seeing  their  minds  thus  chagrined  by  the  present  state 
of  their  affairs,  and  in  consequence  of  this  intent  upon  unadvise- 

killing  a  favourite  lup-dog  got  off  again  safe  : — Would  ye  now  in  this  ca5c  sit 
still  r  Quite  the  contrary.  You  would  immediately  be  (>mttiig  out  to  sea 
T,ith  three  hundred  sail  of  ships:  Athens  would  roar  with  the  tumuH  of  sol- 
diers ;  jhe  captains  of  vessels  would  be  shouting,  pay  deliveiing,  and  our  gold 
flying  about.  What  a  bustle  would  there  lie  in  the  long  ;-o;f  -.• .'  what  f'istri. 
buting  of  provisions,  skins,  thongs,  casks  full  of  olives,  oi. ions  in  nets,  4c.  yc.^e. 
the  decks  would  be  crouded  with  seanten.  What  a  dashing  of  oars,  musio 
sounding,  boatswains  bawling  I  nothing  but  hurry  aad  confusion  !  .  Such,  I  am 
well  assured  would  then  be  the  case." 
*  About  six  English  miles.  '^ 

Cor,  Hist.  Gmc.  .No,  51,  P 
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able  measures,  but  assured  within  himself  of  the  prudence  of  his 
own  conduct  in  thus  restraining  them  from  action,  called  no  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  people,  nor  held  any  public  consultation,  lest 
passion,  which  was  more  alive   than  judgment,   should   throw 
them  into  indiscretions.     He  kept  strict  guard  in  the  city,  and  en- 
deavoured as  much  as  possible  to  preserve  the  public  quiet.     Yet 
he  was  always  sending  out  small  parties  of  horse,  to  prevent  any 
damage  that  might  be  done  near  the  city,  by  adventurous  stiagglers 
from  the  army.     By  this  means,  there  happened  once  at  Phrygii 
a  skirmish  between  one  troop  of  the  Athenian  horse,  accompanied 
"by  some  Thessalians,  and  the  horsemen  of  Boeotia,  in  which  the 
Athenians  and  Thessalians  maintained  their  ground,  till  some 
'heavy  armed  foot  reinforced  the  Bceotian  horse.     Then  they  were 
forced  to  turn  about,  and  some  few  both  Thessalians  and  Athe- 
iiians  were  slain.     However,  they  fetched  off  their  bodies  the 
^ame  day  without  the  enemy's  leave,  and  the  next  day  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  erected  a  trophy.— -The  aid  sent  now  by  the  Thessa- 
lians was  in  consequence  of  an  ancient  alliance  between  them  and 
the  Athenians.     These  auxiliaries  consisted  of  Lariss^ans,  Phar- 
salians,  Parasians,  Cranonians,  Peirasians,  Gyrtonians,  Pheracans. 
Those  from  Larissa  were  commanded  by  Polymedes  and  Aristo- 
jius,  each  heading  those  of  his  own  faction ;  those  from  Pharsalus 
by  Menon ;   and  those  from   the  rest  of  the  cities  had  their  re- 
spective commanders. 

TJie  Peloponnesians,  when  the  Athenians  made  no  shew  of  com- 
ing out  against  them,  broke  up  from  Acharnae,  and  laid  waste 
some  other  of  the  Athenian  boroughs,  which  lay  between  the 
mountains  Parnethus  and  Brilissus. 

During  the  time  of  these  incursions,  the  Athenians  sent  out  the 
hundred  ships  they  had  already  equipped,  and  which  had  on 
board  a  thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers  and  four  hundred  archers, 
to  infest  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  The  commanders  in  the  ex- 
pedition were  Carcinus  son  of  Xenotimus,  Proteas  son  of  Epicles, 
and  Socrates  son  of  Antigenes.  Under  their  orders,  the  fleet  so 
furnished  out  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away. 

The  Peloponnesians,  continuing  in  Attica  till  provisions  began 
to  fail  them,  retired  not  by  the  same  route  they  came  in,  but 
inarched  away  through  Boeotia.  And  passing  by  Oropus,  they 
wasted  the  tract  of  ground  called  Piraicc,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Oropians,  W'lO  were  subject  to  vVthens.  On  their  return  into 
Peloponnesus,  the  army  was  dispersed  into  their  several  cities. 

After  their  departure,  the  Athenians  settled  the  proper  stations 
for  their  guards  bpth  b^  land  and  sea,  in  the  same  disposition  aa 
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they  were  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  war.  They  also  made 
a  decree,  that  "  a  thousand  talents  should  be  taken  from  the  fund 
of  treasure  in  the  citadel,  and  laid  by  itself;  that  this  sum  should 
not  be  touched,  but  the  expence  of  the  war  be  defrayed  from  the 
remainder — and,  that  if  any  one  moved  or  voted  for  converting 
this  money  to  any  other  use  than  the  necessary  defence  of  the 
city,  in  case  the  enemy  attacked  it  by  sea,  he  should  suffer  the 
penalty  of  death."  Beside  this,  they  selected  every  year  an  hun- 
dred of  their  best  triremes,  v/ith  the  due  nuriber  of  able  com- 
manders. These  also  they  made  it  capital  to  use  upon  any  other 
occasion  than  that  extremity  for  which  the  reserve  of  money  was 
destined. 

The  Athenians  onboard  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail  on  the  coasta 
of  Peloponnesus,  being  joined  by  the  Corcyreans  in  fifty  ships, 
and  by  some  other  of  their  confederates  in  those  parts,  hovered  for 
a  time  and  infested  the  coast,  and  at  last  made  a  descent,  and  as- 
saulted Methone,  a  town  of  Laconia,  whose  walls  were  but  weak 
and  poorly  manned.  It  happened  that  *  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellis 
a  Spartan,  had  then  the  command  of  a  garrison  near  Methone. 
He  was  sensible  of  the  danger  it  was  in,  and  set  forwards  with 
one  hundred  hea\'y-armed  to  its  relief.  The  Athenian  anny  was 
then  scattered  about  the  country-,  anrl  their  attention  directed  only 
to  the  walls  ;  by  which  means,  making  a  quick  march  through  the 
midst  of  their  quarters,  he  threw  himself  into  Methone,  and  with 
the  loss  of  but  a  few  who  were  intercepted  in  the  passage,  effectu- 
ally secured  the  town.  For  this  bold  exploit,  he  was  the  first 
man,  of  all  who  signalized  themselves  in  this  war,  that  received 
the  public  commendation  at  Sparta.  Upon  this  the  Athenians 
re-embarked  and  sailed  away,  and  coming  up  to  Pheia,  a  town 
of  Elis,  they  ravaged  the  country  for  two  days  together.  A  body 
of  picked  men  of  the  lower  Elis,  with  some  other  Eleans,  that 
were  got  together  from  the  adjacent  country,  endeavoured  to  stop 
their  devastations,  but  coming  to  a  skirmish,  were  defeated  by 

•  Here  the  name  of  Brasidas  first  occurs,  and  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  note 
him  as  one  who  is  to  make  no  ordinary  figure  in  the  sequel.  Trained  up 
through  the  regular  and  severe  discipHne  of  Sparta,  he  was  brave,  vigilant,  and 
active.  He  was  second  to  none  of  his  countrymen,  in  those  good  qualities 
■which  did  honour  to  the  Spartans  ;  and  was  free  from  all  the  blemishes,  vhich 
their  peculiarity  of  education  was  apt  to  throw  upon  them,  such  as  haughtiness 
of  carriage, ferocity  of  temper,  and  an  arrogance  which  studied  no  deference 
or  condescension  to  others.  He  serves  his  country  much  by  his  valour  and 
military  conduct,  and  more  by  his  gentle,  humane,  and  engaging  behaviour. 
In  a  word,  the  distinguishing  excellencies  both  of  the  Spartan  and  Atbeuiaa 
characters  seem  to  have  been  uuited  in  thi«  Brasidas. 
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them.  But  a  storm  arising,  and  their  ships  being  exposed  to  dan- 
ger on  thi^  open  coast,  they  went  immediately  on  board,  and  sail- 
ing round  the  cape  of  Icthj's,  got  into  the  harbour  of  Pheia.  The 
-Messenians  in  the  mean  time,  and  some  others  who  had  not  been 
able  to  gain  their  sliips,  had  marched  over  land  and  got  possession 
of  the  place.  Soon  after  the  ships,  being  now  come  about,  stood 
into  the  harbour,  took  them  on  board,  and  quitting  the  place  put 
out  again  to  sea.  By  this  time  a  great  army  of  p]leans  was  drawn 
together  to  succour  it,  but  the  Athenians  were  sailed  away  to 
other  parts  of  the  coast,  where  they  carried  on  their  depredations. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  had  sent  a  fleet  of  thirty 
sail  to  infest  the  coast  about  Locris,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard 
Euboea.  This  fleet  was  commanded  by  Cleopompus  the  son  of 
Clinias,  who,  making  several  descents,  plundered  many  maritime 
places,  and  took  Thronium.  He  carried  from  thence  some  hos- 
tages, and  at  Alope  defeated  a  body  of  Locrians  \Vho  were  march- 
ing to  its  relief. 

The  same  summer,  the  Athenians  transported  from  ^gina  all 
the  inhabitants,  not  only  the  men  but  the  children  and  the  wo- 
men, reproaching  them  as  theprincipal  authors  of  the  present  war. 
And  judging  they  might  securely  keep  possession  of  ^gina, 
which  lay  so  near  to  Peloponnesus,  if  they  peopled  it  with  a  colony 
of  their  own,  with  this  view,  not  long  after,  they  fixed  some  of 
their  own  people  in  possession  of  it.  The  Lacedaemonians  re- 
ceived the  ^Eginetae  on  their  expulsion,  and  assigned  them  Thy- 
raea  for  their  place  of  residence,  and  the  countiy  about  it  for  their 
subsistence,  not  only  on  account  of  their  own  enmity  to  the  Athe- 
nians, but  the  particular  obligations  they  lay  under  to  the  jEgi- 
netae,  for  the  succour  they  had  given  them  in  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Helots.  The  district  of 
Thyraea  lies  between  Argia  and  Laconi,  declining  quite  down  to 
the  sea.  Here  some  of  them  fixed  their  residence,  but  the  rest 
were  dispersed  into  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  same  summer,  on  the  first  day  of  the  lunar  month,  at 
which  time  alone  it  can  possibly  fall  out,  there  was  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  looked  for  a  time  like  the 
crescent  of  the  moon,  and  some  stars  appeared,  but  the  full  orb 
shone  out  afterwards  in  all  its  lustre. 

The  same  summer  also,  the  Athenians,  who  had  hitherto  re- 
garded as  their  enemy  Nymphodorus,  the :  on  of  Pythes  of  Abdera^,  ^ 
whcfe  sister  was  married  to  Sitalces,  aiid  who  had  a  great  influ»- 
encc  over  him,  made  him  their  public  friend,  and  invited  him  to 
Athens.    They  hoped  by  this  to  gain  over  Sitalces  the  son  of 
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Teres  king  of  Thrace  to  their  alliance.  This  Teres,  father  of 
Sitalces,  was  the  first  who  made  the  kingdom  of  Odr}  sa  the 
largest  in  all  Thi-ace :  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Thracians  are  free, 
and  governed  by  their  own  laws.  But  this  Teres  was  not  in  the 
least  related  to  Tereus,  who  married  from  Athens  Procne  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  nor  did  they  both  belong  to  the  same  part 
of  Thrace.  Tereus  lived  in  Daulia,  a  city  of  that  province  w  hich 
is  now  called  Phocis,  and  which  in  his  time  was  inhabited  by 
Thracians.  Here  it  was  that  the  women  executed  the  tragical 
business  of  Itys;  and  many  poets  who  make  mention  of  the  night- 
ingale, do  it  by  the  name  of  the  Daulian  bird.  And  it  is  more 
probable  that  Pandion  married  his  daughter  to  a  person  at  this 
lesser  distance  from  him,  from  the  view  of  mutual  advantage,  than 
to  one  seated  at  Odrjsae,  which  is  many  days  journey  further  off* 
But  Teres,  whose  name  is  not  the  same  with  Tereus,  was  the  first 
king  of  Odryss,  and  compassed  the  regal  power  by  violence. 
This  man's  son  Sitalces  the  Athenians  admitted  into  their  alliance. 
Loping  he  might  gain  over  to  their  side  the  cities  of  Thrace  and 
Perdiccas.  Xymphodorus  arriving  at  Athens  finished  the  alliance 
"with  Sitalces,  and  made  his  son  Sadocus  an  AUienian.  He  also 
undertook  to  bring  the  war  now  in  Thrace  to  an  end,  and  to  per- 
suade Sitalces  to  send  to  the  Athenians  a  body  of  Tracian  horsemen 
and  targeteers.  He^also  reconciled  Perdiccas  to  the  Athenians 
by  procuring  for  him  the  restitution  of  Therme  :  immediately 
after  which,  Perdiccas  joined  the  Athenians  and  Phormio  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Chalcideans.  Thus  was  Sitalces  the  son  of 
Teres  a  Thracian  king,  and  *  Perdiccas  the  son  of  Alexander  a 
Macedonian  king,  brought  into  the  Athenian  league. 

-The  Athenians  in  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail,  still  continuing 
their  cruize  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  took  Solium,  a  fort  be- 
longing to  the  Corinthians,  and  delivered  the  place  with  the  dis- 
trict of  land  belonging  to  it  to  the  Palirensians,  exclusively  of  other 
Acarnanians.  They  took  also  by  storm  Astacus,  of  which  Evar- 
ehus  was  tyrant,  whom  they  forced  to  fly  away,  and  added  the 
town  to  their  own  association.      Sailing  from  hence  to  the  island 

•  Macedonia  at  this  time  Was  not  reckoned  a  part  of  Greece,  and  both  king; 
and  people  were  regarded  as  Barbarians.  Alexander,  father  of  this  Perdiccas, 
-was  obliged  to  plead  an  Argive  pedigree,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  Olynapic 
games.  And  Perdiccas  now  himself,  whose  successor  Alexander  the  Great, 
not  many  years  after,  was  leader  of  Greece  and  conqueror  of  Asia,  was  at  this 
time  balancing  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  important  to 
either  merely  as  a  neighbour  to  their  colonies  in  Thrace.  The  Greek  generals 
vill  be  sometimes  seen  in  this  history  to  use  the  moaarch  of  Macedonia  very 
cavalierly. 
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Cephallene,  they  reduced  it  without  a  battle.  Cephallene  lies  to- 
wards Acarnania  and  Leucas,  and  hath  four  cities ;  the  Pallensians 
Cranians,  Sama;ans,  Pronifians.  Not  long  after  this  the  fleet  sailed 
back  to  Athens. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians  with  all  their 
forces,  citizens  and  sojourners,  made  an  incursion  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Megara,  under  the  command  of  Pericles  the  son  of  Xan- 
tippus. — Those  also  who  had  been  cruizing  about  Peloponnesus 
in  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail  (for  they  were  now  at  ^gina), 
finding  upon  their  return,  that  all  their  fellow  citizens  were  marched 
in  the  general  expedition  against  Megara,  followed  them  with  the 
fleet  and  came  up  to  them.  By  this  means,  the  army  of  the  Athe- 
nians became  the  laigest  they  had  ever  at  any  time  got  together, 
the  city  being  now  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  and  as  yet  unin- 
fected with  the  plague  :  for  there  were  of  Athenian  citizens  only 
no  less  than  ten  thousand  heavy  armed,  exclusive  of  the  three 
thousand  who  were  now  at  Potidaea  :  thesojournersof  Athens  who 
marched  out  along  with  them,  were  not  fewer  than  three  thousand 
heavy-armed :  they  had  besides  a  very  large  number  of  light- 
armed  soldiers.  They  laid  waste  the  greatest  part  of  the  country, 
and  then  returned  to  Athens.  Every  succeeding  year  of  the  war 
the  Athenians  constantly  repeated  these  incursions  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Megara,  sometimes  with  their  cavalry,  and  sometimes  with 
all  their  united  force,  till  at  last  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
Nisgea. 

In  the  close  of  the  summer,  Atalante,  an  island  lying  near  the 
Locrians  of  Opus,  till  now  uninhabited,  was  fortified  and  garri- 
soned by  the  Athenians,  to  prevent  the  pirates  of  Opus,  and  other 
parts  of  Locris,  from  annoying  Euboea. — These  were  the  trans- 
actions of  the  summer,  after  the  departure  of  the  Peloponnesiana 
out  of  Attica. 

The  winter  followinjo-,  Evarchus  the  Acamanian,  who  had  ^ 
great  desire  to  recover  Astacus,  prevailed  with  the  Corinthians  to 
carry  him  thither,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  and  a  force  of  fifteen 
hundred  heavy-armed,  and  endeavour  to  re-establish  him.  He 
himself  also  hired  some  auxiliaries  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
armament  was  commanded  by  Euphymadas  son  of  Aristonymus, 
Timoxenus  son  of  Timocrates,  and  Eumachus  son  of  Chrysis; 
who  sailing  thither  executed  their  business.  They  had  a  mind  to 
endeavour  the  reduction  of  some  others  of  the  maritime  towns  of 
Acarnania,  but  miscarrying  in  every  attempt  they  made,  they 
returned  home.  But  in  their  passage  touching  at  Cephallene,  and 
debarking  upon  the  lands  of  the  Cranians,  they  were  treacherously 
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inveigled  into  a  conference,  where  the  Cranians  falling  suddenly 
upon  them,  kill  some  of  their  men.  It  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  they  drew  the  others  Sufely  off,  and  gained  their  own  ports. 

But  the  same  winter,  the  Athenians,  in  conformity  to  the  esta- 
blished custom  of  their  country,  solemnized  a  public  funeral  for 
those  who  had  been  first  killed  in  this  war,  in  the  manner  as 
follows  :-p 

The  bones  of  the  slain  are  brought  to  a  tabernacle  erected  for 
the  purpose  three  days  before,  and  all  are  at  liberty  to  deck  out 
the  remams  of  their  friends  at  their  own  discretion.  But  when 
the  grand  procession  is  made,  the  cypress-coffins  are  drawn  on 
carriages,  one  for  every  tribe,  in  each  of  which  are  separately  con- 
tained the  bones  of  all  who  belonged  to  that  tribe.  One  sumptuous 
bier  is  carried  along  empty  for  those  that  are  lost,  whose  bodies 
could  not.be  found  aniongst  the  slain.  All  who  are  willing,  both 
citizens  and  strangers,  attend  the  solemnity ;  and  the  women  who 
were  related  to  the  deceased,  stand  near  the  sepulchre  groaning 
and  lamenting.     They  deposit  the  remains  in  the  public  sepulchre, 

which  stands  in  the  finest  suburb  of  the  city ; for  it  hath  been 

the  constant  custom  here  to  bury  ail  who  fell  in  war,  except  those 
at  Marathon,  whose  extraordinary  valour  they  judged  proper  to 
honour  with  a  sepulchre  on  the  field  of  battle.  As  soon  as  they 
are  interred,  souie  one  selected  for  the  oftice  by  the  public  voice, 
and  ever  a  person  in  great  esteem  for  his  understanding,  and  of 
high  dignity  amongst  them,  pronounces  over  them  the  decent  pa- 
negyric  and  this  done,  they  depart.      Through  all  the  war, 

as  the  occasions  recurred,  this  method  was  constantly  observed. 
But  over  these,  the  first  victims  of  it,  Pericles  son  of  Xantippus 
was  appointed  to  speak.  So,  when  the  proper  time  was  come, 
walking  from  the  sepulchre,  and  mounting  a  lofty  pulpil  erected 
for  the  purpose,  from  whence  he  might  be  heard  more  distinctly 
by  the  company,  he  thus  began : — 

"  Many  of  those  who  have  spoken  before  me  on  these  occasions, 
have  commended  the  author  of  that  law  wnich  we  are  now  obey- 
ing, for  having  instituted  an  oration  to  the  honour  of  those  who 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country.  For  my  part,  I 
think  it  suificient  for  men  who  have  approved  their  virtue  in 
action,  by  action  to  be  honoured  for  it — by  such  as  you  see  the 
public  gratitude  now  performing  about  this  funeral ;  and — that 
the  virtues  of  many  ought  not  to  be  endangered  by  the  manage- 
ment of  any  one  person,  when  their  credit  must  precariously  de- 
pend on  his  omtion,  which  may  be  good  and  may  be  bad.  DifR- 
iCult  indeed  it  is, judiciously  to  handle  a  subject,  where  even  pro» 
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bable  truth  will  hardly  gain  assent.  The  hearer,  enlightened  by  a 
long  acquaintance,  and  warm  in  his  affection,  may  quickly  pro- 
nounce every  thing  unfavourably  expressed,  in  respect  to  what  he 
wishes  and  what  he  knows, — ^vi'hilst  the  stranger  pronounceth  all 
exaggerated,  through  envy  of  those  deeds  which  he  is  conscious 
are  above  his  own  achievement.  For  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
others  are  then  only  to  be  endured,  when  men  imagine,  they  can 
do  those  feats  they  hear  to  have  been  done;  they  envy  what  they 
cannot  equal,  and  immediately  pronounce  it  false.  Yet,  as  this 
solemnity  hath  received  its  sanction  from  the  authority  of  our  an- 
cestors, it  is  my  duty  also  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  endeavour  to 
procure,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  good-will  and  approbation  of  all 
my  audience. 

"  I  shall  therefore  begin  first  with  our  forefathers,  since  both 
justice  and  decency  require  we  should  on  this  occasion  bestow  on 
them  an  honourable  remembrance.  In  this  our  country  they  kept 
themselves  always  firmly  settled,  and  through  their  valour  handed 
it  down  free  to  every  since  succeeding  generation.  "Worthy  in- 
deed of  praise  are  they,  and  yet  more  worthy  are  our  immediate 
fathers ;  since  enlarging  their  own  inheritance  into  the  extensive 
empire  which  we  now  possess,  they  bequeathed  that  their  work 
of  toil  to  us  their  sons.  Yet  even  these  sucesses,  we  ourselves 
here  present,  we  who  are  yet  in  the  strength  and  vigour  of  our 
days  have  nobly  improved,  and  have  made  such  provisions  fortius 
our  Athens,  that  now  it  is  all-sufticient  in  itself  to  answer  every 
exigence  of  war  and  of  peace.  I  mean  not  here  to  recite  those 
martial  exploits  by  which  these  ends  were  accom.plished,  or  the 
resolute  defences  we  ourselves  and  our  fathers  have  made  against 
the  formidable  invasions  of  Barbarians  and  Greeks — ^your  own 
knowledge  of  these  will  excuse  the  long  detail.  But — by  what 
methods  we  have  rose  to  this  height  of  glory  and  power  :  by  what 
polity  and  by  what  conduct  we  are  thus  aggrandized,  I  shall  first 
endeavour  to  shew ;  and  then  proceed  to  the  praise  of  the 
deceased.  These,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  no  impertinent  topics  on 
this  occasion ;  the  discussion  of  them  must  be  beneficial  to  thi« 
.numerous  company  of  Athenians  and  of  strangers. 

"  We  are  happy  in  a  form  of  government  which  cannot  envy 
the  laws  of  our  neighbours :  for  it  hath  served  as  a  model  to 
others,  but  is  original  at  Athens.  And  this  our  form,  as  com- 
mitted not  to  the  f €10,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  is 
called  a  democracy.  How  different  soever  in  a  private  cnpacity, 
we  all  enjoy  the  same  general  equality  our  laws  are  fitted  to  pre- 
eerve;  and  superior  honours  just  as  we  excel.    The  public  ad- 
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ministration  is  not  confined  to  a  particular  family,  but  is  attainable 
only  by  merit.  Poverty  is  not  an  hindrance,  since  whoever  is 
able  to  serve  his  country,  meets  with  no  obstacle  to  preferment 
from  his  first  obscurity.  The  offices  of  the  state  we  go  through 
without  obstructions  from  one  another ;  and  live  together  in  the 
mutual  endearments  of  private  life  without  suspicions  ;  not  angry 
with  a  neighbour  for  following  the  bent  of  his  own  humour,  nor 
putting  on  that  countenance  of  discontent,  which  pains  though  it 
cannot  punish — so  that  in  private  life  we  converse  without  diffi- 
dence or  damage,  whilst  we  dare  not  on  any  account  offend  against 
the  public,  through  the  reverence  we  bear  to  the  magistrates  and 
the  laws,  chiefly  to  those  enacted  for  redress  of  the  injured,  and 
to  those  iinwritten,  a  breach  of  which  is  allowed  disgrace.  Our 
laws  have  further  provided  for  the  mind  most  frequent  intermis- 
sions of  care  by  the  appointment  of  public  recreations  and  sa- 
crifices *  throughout  the  year,  elegantly  performed  with  a  peculiar 
pomp,  the  daily  delight  of  which  is  a  charm  which  puts  melan- 
choly to  flight.  The  grandeur  of  this  our  Athens  causeth  the 
produce  of  the  whole  earth  to  be  imported  here,  by  which  we 
reap  a  familiar  enjoyment,  not  more  of  the  delicacies  of  our  own 
growth,  than  of  those  of  other  nations. 

"  In  the  affairs  of  war  we  excel  those  of  our  enemies,  who  adhere 
to  methods  opposite  to  our  own.  For  we  lay  open  Athens  to  ge- 
neral resort,  nor  ever  drive  any  stranger  from  us  whom  either  im» 
provement  or  curiosity  hath  brought  amongst  us,  lest  any  enemy 
should  hurt  us  by  seeing  what  is  never  concealed.  We  place  not 
80  great  a  confidence  in  the  preparatives  and  artifices  of  war,  as  in 
the  native  warmth  of  our  souls  impelling  us  to  action.  In  point 
of  education,  the  youth  of  some  people  are  inured  by  a  course  of 
laborious  exercise,  to  support  toil  and  exercise  like  men ;  but  we, 
notwithstanding  our  easy  and  elegant  way  of  life,  face  all  the  dan- 
gers of  war  as  intrepidly  as  they.  This  may  be  proved  by  facts, 
since  the  Lacedaemonians  never  invade  our  territories,  barely  with 
their  own,  but  with  the  united  strength  of  all  their  confederates. 
But,  when  we  invade  the  dominions  of  our  neighbours,  for  the 
most  part  we  conquer  without  difficulty,  in  an  enemy's  country, 
those  who  fight  in  defence  of  their  own  habitations.  The  strength 
of  our  whole  force  no  enemy  yet  hath  ever  experienced,  because 
it  is  divided  by  our  naval  expeditions,  or  engaged  in  the  different 

•  Beside  the  vast  number  of  festivals,  tvliich  were  celebrated  f>t  Athens  with 
pompous  processions,  mostly  sacrifices,  and  sometimes  public  games,  the  pre- 
fcidents  in  course  offered  up  sacrifices  every  morning  constantly  far  the  public 
welfare. 
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quarters  of  our  service  by  land.  But  if  any  where  they  engage  and 
defeat  a  small  party  of  our  forces,  they  boastingly  give  it  out  a 
total  defeat ;  and  if  they  are  beat,  they  were  certainly  overpowered 
by  our  united  strength.  What,  though  from  a  state  of  inactivity 
rather  than  laborious  exercise,  or  with  a  natural  rather  than  aa 
acquired  valour,  we  learn  to  encounter  danger? — this  good  at 
least  we  receive  from  it,  that  we  never  droop  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  possible  misfortunes,  and  when  we  hazard  the  danger, 
are  found  no  less  courageous  than  those  who  are  continually  in- 
ured to  it.  In  these  respects  our  whole  community  deserves 
justly  to  be  admired,  and  in  many  we  have  yet  to  mention. 

"  In  our  manner  of  living  we  shew  an  elegance  tempered  with 
frugality,  and  we  cultivate  philosophy  without  enervating  the 
the  mind.  We  display  our  wealth  in  the  season  of  beneficence, 
and  not  in  the  vanity  of  discourse.  A  confession  of  poverty  is 
disgrace  to  no  man  ;  no  effort  to  avoid  it  is  disgrace  indeed.  There 
is  visibly  in  the  same  persons  an  attention  to  their  own  private 
concerns  and  those  of  the  public ;  and  in  others  engaged  in  the 
labours  of  life,  there  is  a  competent  skill  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. For  we  are  the  only  people  who  think  him  that  does  not 
meddle  in  state  affairs — not  indolent,  but  good  for  nothing.  And 
yet,  we  pass  the  soundest  judgments,  and  are  quick  at  catching 
the  right  apprehensions  of  things,  not  thinking  that  words  are 
prejudicial  to  nations,  but  rather  the  not  being  duly  prepared  by 
previous  debate,  before  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  to  execution. 
Herein  consists  our  distinguishing  excellence,  that  in  the  hour  of 
action  we  shew  the  greatest  courage,  and  yet  debate  beforehand 
the  expediency  of  our  measures.  The  courage  of  others  is  the 
result  of  ignorance ;  deliberation  makes  them  cowards.  And 
those  undoubtedly  must  be  owned  to  have  the  greatest  souls, 
who,  most  acutely  sensible  of  the  miseries  of  war  and  the  sweets 
of  peace,  are  not  hence  in  the  least  deterred  from  facing  danger. 

"  In  acts  of  beneficence,  further,  we  differ  from  the  many.  We 
presei-ve  friends,  not  by  receiving  but  by  conferring  obligations. 
For  he  who  does  a  kindness  hath  the  advantage  over  him,  who 
by  the  law  of  gratitude  becomes  a  debtor  to  his  benefactor.  The 
person  obliged  is  compelled  to  act  the  more  insipid  part,  conscious 
that  a  return  of  kindness  is  merely  a  payment,  and  not  an  obliga- 
tion. And  we  alone  are  splendidly  beneficent  to  others,  not  so 
much  from  interested  motives,  as  for  the  credit  of  pure  liberality. 
I  shall  sum  up  what  yet  remains  by  only  adding-— that  our  Athens 
in  general  is  the  school  of  Greece ;  and  that  every  single  Athenian 
amongst  us  is  excellently  formed  by  his  personal  qualifications 
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for  all  the  various  scenes  of  active  life,  acting  with  amost  graceful 
demeanor,  and  amost  ready  habit  of  dispatch. 

"  That  I  have  not  on  this  occasion  made  use  of  a  pomp  of 
words,  but  the  truth  of  facts,  that  height  to  which  by  such  a 
conduct  this  state  hath  rose,  is  an  undeniable  proof.  For  we  are 
now  the  only  ]>eople  of  the  world  who  are  found  by  experience  to 
be  greater  than  in  report — the  only  people  who,  repelling  the  at- 
tacks of  an  invading  enemy,  exempts  their  defeat  from  the  blush 
of  indignation,  and  to  their  tributaries  yields  no  discontent,  as  if 
subject  to  men  unworthy  to  command.  That  we  desei've  our 
power,  we  need  no  evidence  to  manifest  We  have  great  and  sig- 
nal proofs  of  this,  which  entitle  us  to  the  admiration  of  the  pre- 
sent and  of  future  ages.  We  want  no  Homer  to  be  the  herald  of 
our  praise ;  no  poet  to  deck  off  a  history  with  the  charms  of  verse, 
where  the  opinion  of  exploits  must  suffer  by  a  strict  relation. 
Every  sea  hath  been  opened  by  our  fleets,  and  every  land  hath 
been  penatrated  by  our  armies,  which  have  every  where  left  be- 
hind them  eternal  monuments  of  our  enmity  and  our  friendship. 

"  In  the  just  defence  of  such  a  state  these  victims  of  their  own 
valour,  scorning  the  ruin  threatened  to  it,  have  valiantly  fought 
and  bravely  died.     And  every  one  of  those  who  survive  is  ready, 
I  am  persuaded,  to  sacrifice  life  in  such  a  cause.    And  for  this 
reason  have  I  enlarged  so  much  on  national  points,  to  give  the 
clearest  proof  that  in  the  present  war  we  have  more  at  stake  than 
men  whose  public  advantages  are  not  so  valuable,  and  to  illustrate 
by  actual  evidence,  how  great  a  commendation  is  due  to  them 
who  are  now  my  sWijects,  and  the  greatest  part  of  which  they 
have  already  received.     For  the  encomiums  with  which  1  have 
celebrated  the  state  have  been  earned  for  it  by  the  bravery  of 
these,  and  of  men  like  these.     And  such  compliments  might  be 
thought  too  high  and  exaggerated,  if  passed  on  any  Grecians  but 
them  alone.     The  fatal  period,  to  which  these  gallant  souls  are 
now  reduced,  is  the  surest  evidence  of  their  merit — an  evidence 
begun  in  their  lives  and  completed  in  their  deaths.     For  it  is  a 
debt  "of  justice  to  pay  superior  honours  to  men,  who  have  devoid 
their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country,  though  inferior  to  others 
in  every  virtue  but  that  of  valour.     Their  last  service  effaceth  all 
former  demerits,  it  extends  to  the  public  ;  their  private  demeanors 
reached  only  to  a  few.     Yet,  not  one  of  these  was  at  alllnduced 
to  shrink  from  danger  through  fondness  of  those  delights  which 
the  peaceful  affluent  life  bestows, — not  one  was  the  less  lavish  of 
his  life,  through  that  flattering  hope  attendant  upon  want,  that 
poverty  at  length  might  be  exchanged  for  affluence.    One  pas* 
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sion  there  was  in  their  minds  much  stronger  than  these, — the  de- 
sire of  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  Regarding  this  as  the  most 
honourable  prize  of  dangers,  they  boldly  rushed  towards  the  mark, 
to  glut  revenge,  and  then  to  satisfy  those  secondary  passions. 
The  uncertain  event  they  had  already  secured  in  hope :  what  their 
eyes  shewed  plainly  must  be  done  they  trusted  their  own  valour 
to  accomplish,  thinking  it  more  glorious  to  defend  themselves  and 
die  in  the  attempt,  than  to  yield  and  live.  From  the  reproach 
of  cowardice  indeed  they  fled,  but  presented  their  bodies  to  the 
shock  of  battle  ;  when,  insensible  of  fear,  but  triumphing  in  hope, 
in  the  doubtful  charge  they  instantly  dropt — and  thus  discharged 
the  duty  which  brave  men  owe  to  their  country. 

"  As  for  you,  who  now  survive  them,  it  is  your  business  to 
pray  for  a  better  fate — but,  to  think  it  your  duty  also  to  preserve 
the  same  spirit  and  warmth  of  courage  against  your  enemies;  not 
judging  of  the  expediency  of  this  from  amere  harangue — where  any 
man  indulging  a  flow  of  words  may  tell  you,  what  you  yourselves 
know  as  well  as  he,  how  many  advantages  there  are  in  fighting 
valiantly  against  your  enemies — but  rather,  making  the  daily 
increasing  grandeur  of  this  commuuity  the  object  of  your  thoughts, 
and  growing  quite  enamoured  of  it.  And  when  it  really  appears 
great  to  your  apprehensions,  think  again,  that  this  grandeur  Avas 
acquired  by  brave  and  valiant  men  ;  by  men  who  knew  their  duty, 
and  in  the  moments  of  action  were  sensible  of  shame ;  who,  when- 
ever their  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  thought  it  dishonour  their 
country  could  stand  in  need  of  any  thing  their  valour  could  do  for 
it,  and  so  made  it  the  most  glorious  present.  Bestowing  thus  their 
lives  on  the  public,  they  have  every  one  received  a  praise  that  will 
never  decay,  a  sepulchre  that  will  always  be  most  illustrious — 
not  that  in  which  their  bones  lie  mouldering,  but  that  in  which 
their  fame  is  preserved,  to  be  on  every  occasion,  when  honour  is 
the  employ  of  either  word  or  act,  eternally  remembered.  This 
whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  illustrious  men  ;  nor  is  it  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  columns  in  their  native  soil  alone  that  shews 
their  merit,  but  the  memorial  of  them,  better  than  all  inscriptions, 
in  every  foreign  nation,  reposited  more  durably  in  universal  re- 
membrance, than  on  their  own  tomb.  From  this  very  moment, 
emulating  these  noble  patterns,  placing  your  happiness  in 
liberty,  and  liberty  in  valour,  be  prepared  to  encounter  all  the 
dangers  of  war.  For,  to  be  lavish  of  life  is  not  so  noble  in  those 
whom  misfoi  tunes  have  reduced  to  misery  and  despair,  as  in  men 
who  hazard  the  loss  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  blessings  this  world  aflbrds,  by  an  unsuccessful 
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enterprize.     Adversity,  after  a  series  of  ease  and  affluence,  sinks 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  a  man  of  spirit,  than  the  stroke  of  death 
insensibly  received  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  public  hope. 
"  For  this  reason,  the  parents  of  those  who  are  now  gone,  w'hoevcr 

of  them  may  be  attending  here,  I  do  not  bewail, 1  shall  rather 

comfort  It  is  well  known  to  what  unhappy  accidents  they  were 
liable  from  the  moment  of  their  birth ;  and,  that  happiness  belongs 
to  men  who  have  reached  the  most  glorious  period  of  life,  as  these 
now  have  who  are  to  you  the  source  of  sorrow, — these,  whose 
life  hath  received  its  ample  measure,  happy  in  its  continuance, 
and  equally  happy  in  its  conclusion.  I  know  it  in  truth  a  difficult 
task,  to  fix  comfort  in  those  breasts,  which  will  have  frequent 
remembrances  in  seeing  the  happiness  of  others,  of  what  they 
once  themselves  enjoyed.  And  sorrow  flows  not  from  the  absence 
of  those  good  things  we  have  never  yet  experienced,  but  from  the 
loss  of  those  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  They  who  are 
not  yet  by  age  exempted  from  issue,  should  be  comforted  in  the 
hope  of  having  more.  The  children  yet  to  be  bom  will  be  a  pri- 
vate benefit  to  some,  in  causing  them  to  forget  such  as  no  longer 
are,  and  will  be  a  double  benefit  to  their  country,  in  preventing 
its  desolation,  and  providing  for  its  security.  For  those  persons 
cannot  in  common  justice  be  regarded  as  members  of  equal  value 
to  the  public,  who  have  no  children  to  expose  to  danger  for  its 
safety. — But  you,  whose  age  is  already  far  advanced,  compute 
the  greater  share  of  happiness  your  longer  time  hath  afforded  for 
so  much  gain,  persuaded  in  yourselves  the  remainder  will  be  but 
short,  and  enlighten  that  space  by  the  glory  gained  by  these.  It 
is  greatness  of  soul  alone  that  never  grows  old  ;  nor  is  it  wealth 
that  delights  in  the  latter  stage  of  life,  as  some  give  out,  so  much 
as  honour. 

"  To  you,  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  deceased,  whatever  num- 
ber of  you  are  here,  a  field  of  hardy  contention  is  opened.  For 
him,  who  no  longer  is,  every  one  is  ready  to  commend,  so  that  to 
whatever  height  you  push  your  deserts,  you  will  scarce  ever  be 
thought  to  equal,  but  to  be  somewhat  inferior  to  these.  Envy 
will  exert  itself  against  a  competitor,  whilst  life  remains ;  but 
when  death  stops  the  competition,  affection  will  applaud  without 
restraint. 

**  If  after  this  it  be  expected  from  me  to  say  any  thing  to  you, 
"who  are  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  widowhood,  about  female  vir- 
tue, I  shall  express  it  all  in  one  short  admonition : — It  is  your 
greatest  glory  not  to  be  deficient  in  the  virtue  peculiar  to  your  sex, 
and  to  give  the  men  as  little  handle  as  possible  to  talk  of  your  be- 
haviour, whether  well  or  ill. 
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"  I  have  now  discharged  the  province  allotted  me  by  the  laws, 
and  said  what  I  thought  most  pertinent  to  this  assembly.  Our 
departed  friends  have  by  facts  been  already  honoured.  Their  child- 
ren from  this  day  till  they  arrive  at  manhood  shall  be  educated 
at  the  public  expence  of  the  State  *,  which  hath  appointed  so 
beneficial  a  meed  for  these  and  all  future  relicts  of  the  public 
contests.  For  wherever  the  greatest  rewards  are  proposed  for 
virtue,  there  the  best  of  patriots  are  ever  to  be  found. — Now,  let 
every  one  respectively  indulge  the  decent  grief  for  his  departed 
friends  and  then  retire." 

Such  was  the  manner  of  the  public  funeral  solemnized  this 
winter,  and  with  the  end  of  which,  the  first  year  of  this^war  was 
also  ended. 

YEAR  II. 

IN  the  very  beginning  of  summer  the  Peloponnesians  and  allies 
with  two  thirds  of  their  forces  made  an  incursion,  as  before,  into 
Attica,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus  son  of  Zeuxidamus, 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  having  formed  their  camp,  ravaged 
the  country. 

They  had  not  been  many  days  in  Attica,  before  a  f  sickness 

•  The  law  was,  that  they  should  be  iiistru<;tecl  at  the  public  expence,  and 
when  come  to  age  presented  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  honoured 
with  the  first  seats  in  all  public  places. 

t  The  historian  in  the  funeral  oration  hath  given   us  a  very  exalted  idea  of 
the  Athenian  state,  and  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  that  humane  and 
polite  people.     The  plague,  wliich  now  broke  out,  enables  him  to  contrast  hii 
pieces,  and  give  his  history  a  most  agreeable  variety.     It  is  now  going  to  be  ex- 
ceeding solemn,  serious,  and  pathetic.     It  is  as  an  historian  and  not  as  a  phy- 
sician that  he  gives  us  the  relation  of  it;  a  relation,  which  in  general  hath 
been  esteemed  an  elaborate  and  complete  performance,     lleprofesseth  to  give 
an  accurate  detail   of  it.    The  accuracy  hath  generally  been  allowed,  but  it 
hath  been  blamed  as  too  minute.     Lucretius,  however,  hath  transferred  all  the 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Thucydides  into  his  own  poem,  I.  6.   enlarging 
still  more  minutely  upon  them  ;  and  yet,  this  is  the  greatest  ornament,  and  cer- 
tuinly  the  least  exceptionable  part  of  his  poem.     Lucretius,  an  excellent  poet, 
affected  to  write  with  the  precision  of  a  philosopher;  and  Thucydides, the  his- 
torian, always  composed  with  the  spirit  of  a  poet.     Ilijipocrates  hath  left  some 
cases  of  the  plague,  which  he  hath  recited  as  a  physician  ;  but  not  one  of  thena 
is  dated  at  Athens.     Thucydides  hath  mentioned   nothing  of  his  practising 
there,  much  less  of  his  practising  with  success.     He  says  on  the  contrary  that 
•'all  human  art  was  totally  unavailing;"  and  his  follower  Lucretius,  that  *'Mus- 
sabat  tacito  mcdicina  timore."     The  letters  of  Hippocrates,  which  mention 
this  affair,  are  certainly  spurious:  the  facts  they  would  establish  are  without 
any  grounds,  as  Le  Clerc  hath  proved  to  conviction  in  his  "  Histoirc  de  la  Me- 
decine,"  I.  S.    They  make  the  plague  to  have  broke  out  first  iu  Europe,  aud 
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began  first  to  appear  amongst  the  Athenians,  such  as  was  reported 
to  have  raged  before  this  in  other  parts,  as  about  Lemnos,  and 
other  places.  Yet  a  plague  so  great  as  this,  and  so  dreadful  a 
calamity,  in  human  memory  conid  not  be  paralleled.  The  phy- 
sicians at  first  could  administer  no  relief,  through  utter  ignorance, 
nav,  they  died  the  fastest,  the  closer  their  attendance  on  the  sick, 
and  all  human  art  was  totally  unavailing.  Whatever  supplications 
were  offered  in  the  temples,  whatever  recourse  to  oracles  and 
religious  rites,  all  were  insignificant;  at  last,  expedients  of  thia 
nature  they  totally  relinquished,  overpowered  by  calamity.  It 
broke  out  first,  as  it  is  said,  in  that  part  of  ^Ethiopia  which  bor- 
ders upon  Egypt ;  it  afterwards  spread  into  Egypt  and  Lybia,  and 
into  great  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  and  from  thence  it  on  a 
sudden  fell  on  the  city  of  the  Athenians.  The  contagion  shewed 
itself  first  in  the  Pirsus,  which  occasioned  a  report  that  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  had  caused  poison  to  be  thrown  into  the  wells,  for 
as  yet  there  were  no  fountains  there.  After  this  it  spread  into 
the  upper  city,  and  then  the  mortality  very  much  increased.  Let 
every  one,  physician  or  not,  freely  declare  his  own  sentiments 
about  it;  let  him  assign  any  credible  account  of  its  rise,  or  the 
causes  strong  enough  in  his  opinion  to  introduce  so  terrible  a 
scene — I  shall  only  relate  what  it  actually  was,  and,  as  from  an 
information  in  all  its  symptoms,  none  may  be  quite  at  a  loss  about 
it,  if  ever  it  should  happen  again,  I  shall  give  an  exact  detail  of 
them ;  having  been  sick  of  it  myself,  and  seen  many  others  afflicted 
with  it 

This  very  year,  as  is  universally  allowed,  had  been  more  than 
any  other  remarkably  free  from  common  disorders ;  or  whatever 
diseases  had  seized  the  body,  they  ended  at  length  in  this.  But  those 
who  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  health  were  suddenly,  without  any  ap- 
parent cause,  seized  at  first  with  head-achs  extremely  violent,  with 
inflammations,  and  fiery  redness  in  the  eyes.  Within — the  throat 
and  tongue  began  instantly  to  be  red  as  blood ;  the  breath  was 
drawn  with  difficulty  and  had  a  noisome  smell.  The  symptoms  that 
succeeded  these  were  sneezing  and  hoarseness ;  and  not  long  after 

to  have  spread  from  thence  into  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Persia.  This  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  account  of  Thucydides,  and  to  the  experience  of  every 
age.  All  plagues  and  infectious  distempers  have  had  their  rise  in  Africa.  Neeil 
I  say  more  than  that  Dr.  Mead  hath  proved  it?  But  whether  his  accoiiut  of 
this  plague  at  Athens  be  duly  succinct,  not  too  minute,  serious,  affecting  ;  ami, 
■whether  Thucydides  hath  well  managed  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  to  mo- 
ralize like  a  man  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  every  reader  will  judge  for  himself. 
The  translator  hath  chiefly  endeavoured  to  preserve  that  solemn  air,  which  he 
thought  the  prime  distiactiou  of  the  original. 
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the  malady  descended  to  the  breast,  with  a  violent  cough  :  but  \f  hen 
once  settled  in  the  stomach,  it  excited  vomitings,  in  which  was 
thrown  up  all  that  matter  physicians  call  discharges  of  bile,  attended 
with  excessive  torture.  A  great  part  of  the  infected  were  subject  to 
such  violent  hiccups  without  any  discharge  as  brought  upon  them 
a  strong  convulsion,  to  some  but  of  a  short,  to  others  of  a  very 
long  continuance.  The  body,  to  the  outward  touch,  was  neither 
exceeding  hot,  nor  of  a  pallid  hue,  but  reddish,  lived,  marked  all 
over  with  little  pustules  and  sores.  Yet  inwardly  it  was  scorched 
with  such  excessive  heat,  that  it  could  not  bear  the  lightest  co- 
vering or  the  finest  linen  upon  it,  but  must  be  left  quite  naked. 
They  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  plunging  into  cold  wa- 
ter ;  and  many  of  those  who  were  not  properly  attended,  threw 
themselves  into  wells,  hurried  by  a  thirst  not  to  be  extinguished ; 
and  whether  they  drank  much  or  little,  their  torment  still  conti- 
nued the  same.  The  restlessness  of  their  bodies  and  an  utter 
inability  of  composing  themselves  by  sleep  never  abated  for  a  mo- 
ment. And  the  body,  so  long  as  the  distemper  continued  in  its 
height,  had  no  visible  waste,  but  withstood  its  rage  to  a  miracle, 
so  that  most  of  them  perished  within  nine  or  seven  days,  by  the 
heat  that  scorched  their  vitals,  though  their  strength  was  not  ex- 
hausted ;  or,  if  they  continued  longer,  the  distemper  fell  into  the 
belly,  causing  violent  ulcerations  In  the  bowels,  accompanied  with 
an  incessant  flux,  by  which  many,  reduced  to  an  excessive  weak- 
ness, were  carried  off.  For  the  malady  beginning  in  the  head,  and 
settling  first  there,  sunk  afterwards  gradually  down  the  whole 
body.  And  whoever  got  safe  through  all  its  most  dangerous 
stages,  yet  the  extremities  of  their  bodies  still  retained  the  marks 
of  its  violence.  For  it  shot  down  into  their  privy-members,  into 
their  fingers  and  toes,  by  losing  which  they  escaped  with  life. 
Some  there  were  who  lost  their  eyes ;  and  some  who  being  quite 
recovered,  had  at  once  totally  lost  all  memory,  and  quite  forgot 
not  only  their  most  intimate  friends,  but  even  their  own  selves. 
For  as  this  distemper  was  in  general  virulent  beyond  expression, 
and  its  every  part  more  grievous  than  yet  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
human  nature,  so,  in  one  particular  instance,  it  appeared  to  be 
none  of  the  natural  infirmities  of  man,  since  the  birds  and  beasts 
that  prey  on  human  flesh  either  never  approached  the  dead  bodies, 
of  which  many  lay  about  uninterred ;  or  certainly  perished  if  they 
ever  tasted.     *  One  proof  of  this  is  the  total  disappearance  then  of 

•  This  passa£?e  is  translated  close  to  the  letter  of  the  original.  II  was  in- 
tended by  the  author  to  shew  the  excessive  malignancy  of  the  plague,  as  the 
very  flesh  of  the  dead  bodies  was  so  fatally  pestilential  to  carnivorous  animals ;— 
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such  birds,  for  not  one  was  to  be  seen,  either  in  any  other  place, 
or  about  any  one  of  the  carcases.  But  the  dogs,  because  of  their 
familiarity  with  man,  afforded  a  more  notorious  proof  of  this  event. 
The  nature  of  this  pestilential  disorder  was  in  general — for  I 
have  purposel}'  omitted  its  many  varied  appearances,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances particular  to  some  of  the  infected  in  contradiction  to 
others — such  as  hath  been  described.  Xone  of  the  common  ma- 
ladies incident  to  human  nature  prevailed  at  that  time  ;  or  what- 
ever, disorder  any  where  appeared,  it  ended  in  this.  Some  died 
merely  for  want  of  care ;  and  some,  with  all  the  care  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  taken ;  nor  was  any  one  medicine  discovered,  from  whence 
could  be  promised  any  certain  relief,  since  that  which  gave  ease 
to  one  was  prejudicial  to  another.  Whatever  difference  there  Avas 
in  bodies  in  point  of  strength,  or  in  point  of  weakness,  it  availed 
nothing  ;  all  were  equally  swept  away  before  it,  in  spite  of  regu- 
lar diet  and  studied  prescriptions.  Yet  the  most  atiecting  cir- 
cumstances of  this  calamity  were — that  dejection  of  mind  which 
constantiy  attended  the  first  attack  ;  for  the  mind  sinking  at  once 
into  despair,  they  the  sooner  gave  themselves  up  without  a 
struggle — and  that  mutual  tenderness  in  taking  care  of  one  an- 
other, which  communicated  the  infection,  and  made  them  drop 
like  sheep  *.     This  latter  case  caused  the  mortality  to  be  so  gi-eat : 

"  Either  they  never  tasted -,  or,  if  they  tasted,  died."  One  proof  of  this  is  pre- 
sumptive, arising  from  the  disappearance  of  all  birds  of  prey.  The  second 
was  certain,  aud  an  object  of  sensible  obserratiou.  Every  body  could  see  that 
dogs,  those  familiar  ai.imals  who  live  with  and  accompany  men  abroad,  either 
never  tasted  ;  or,  ifhunirerat  any  time  forced  them  to  it,  they  certainly  lost 
their  lives.  Lucretius  literally  translates  the  circumstance  itself,  but  hath  en- 
larged in  the  proofs,  and  intimates  that  the  distemper  raa;ed  amongst  those 
animals  even  without  eating  the  flesh  of  the  dead,  and  was  general  to  everj 
living  species. 

Multaqae  hami  cum  iuhumata  jacercnt  corpora  supra 
Corporibus,  tamen  alituum  genus  atque  ferarum, 
Aut  procul  absiliebat,  ut  acrem  exiret  odorem  : 
Auf,  ubi  gustarat,  languebat  morte  propiuqu^ 
Nee  tamen  omuinotemere  iilis  solibus  uila 
Comparebat  avis,  nee  noctibu'  saecla  ferarum 
•         Exibaut  sylvis:  languebant  pleraque  morbo, 
Et  moriebantur:  cum  primis  tida  canum  vis 
Strata  viis  animam  ponebat  in  omnibus  segram  ; 
Extorquebat  enim  vitam  vis  morbida  membris. 

•  This  passage  is  thus  translated  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Mead,  in  hit 

treatise  on  the  Plague,  which  convinced  me  that  the  comma  should  be  omitted 

in  the  original  after  '£~£p<i,  and  ospxiTciX',  be  governed  of  a  •nro.    Lucretius  hath 

given  it  a  different  turn,  as  if  the  resemblance  to  sheep  was  not  in  their  dying 

Cor.  Hist.  Grac.  No.  31.  R 
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for  if  fear  withheld  them  from  going  near  one  another,  they  died 
for  want  of  help,  so  that  many  houses  became  quite  desolate  for 
want  of  needful  attendance :  and  if  they  ventured,  they  were  gone. 
This  was  most  frequently  the  case  of  the  kind  and  compassionate. 
Such  persons  were  ashamed,  out  of  a  selfish  concern  for  them- 
selves, entirely  to  abandon  their  friends,  when  their  menial  ser- 
vants, no  longer  able  to  endure  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the 
dying,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  such  a  weight  of  calamity. 
But  those  especially  who  had  safely  gone  through  it,  took  pity  on 
the  dying  and  the  sick,  because  they  knew  by  experience  what  it 
really  was,  and  were  now  secure  in  themselves  ;  for  it  never  seized 
any  one  a  second  time  so  as  to  be  mortal.  Such  Avere  looked  upon 
as  quite  happy  by  others,  and  were  themselves  at  first  oveijoyed 
in  ther  late  escape,  and  the  groundless  hope  that  hereafter  no  dis- 
temper would  prove  fatal  to  them.  Beside  this  reigning  calamity, 
the  general  removal  from  the  country  into  the  city  was  a  heavy 
grievance,  more  particularly  to  those  who  had  been  necessitated  to 
come  thither.  For  as  they  had  no  houses,  but  dwelled  all  the 
summer  season  in  booths,  where  there  was  scarce  room  to 
breathe,  the  pestilence  destroyed  with  the  utmost  disorder,  so 
that  they  lay  together  in  heaps,  the  dying  upon  the  dead,  and 
the  dead  upon  the  dying.  Some  were  tumbling  one  over  another 
in  the  public  streets,  or  lay  expiring  round  about  every  fountain, 
w^iither  they  had  crept  to  assuage  their  immoderate  thirst.  The 
temples,  in  which  they  had  erected  tents  for  their  reception,  were 
full  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  expired  there.  For  in  a  cala- 
mity so  outrageously  violent,  and  universal  despair,  things  sacred 
and  holy  had  quite  lost  their  distinction.  Nay,  all  regulations 
observed  before  in  matters  of  sepulture  were  quite  confounded, 
since  every  one  buried  wherever  he  could  find  a  place.  Some, 
whose  sepulchres  were  already  filled  by  the  numbers  which  had 
perished  in  their  own  families,  were  shamefully  compelled  to 
seize  those  of  others.  They  surprised  on  a  sudden  the  piles 
which  others  had  built  for  their  own  friends,  and  burned  their 
dead  upon  them  ;  and  some,  whilst  one  body  was  burning  on  a 
pile,  tossed  another  body  they  had  dragged  thither  upon  it,  and 
went  their  way. 

fast,  but  to  Ihe  forlorn  and  solitary  manner  in  which  those  creatures  diej  auJ 
he  hath  put  before  it  what  follows  a  httle  after  in  Thucydides. 

Nam  quicunqiie  suos  fu^itabant  visere  ad  aggros, 
Vitai  nimutn  cupidi,  mortisque  tinienti's, 
Poenibat  paulo  post  turpi  morte  mataque 
Desertos,  opis  expertes,  incuria  niactans, 
Lunigcr&s  tanqunm  pecudes,  ct  bucera  ssecla^ 
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Thus  did  the  pestilence  give  the  first  rise  to  those  iniquitous  acts 
which  prevailed  more  and  more  at  Athens.  For  every  one  was 
now  more  easily  induced  openly  to  do  what  for  decency  they  did 
only  covertly  before.  They  saw  the  strange  mutabihty  of  out- 
ward condition,  the  rich  untimely  cut  off,  and  their  wealth  pouring 
suddenlv  on  the  indigent  and  necessitous ;  so  that  they  thought  it 
prudent  to  catch  hold  of  speedy  enjoyments  and  quick  gusts  of 
pleasure ;  persuaded  that  their  bo<Jies  and  their  wealth  might  be 
their  own  merely  for  the  day.  Not  any  one  continued  resolute 
enough  to  form  any  honest  or  generous  design,  when  so  uncertain 
whether  he  should  live  to  effect  it.  Whatever  he  knew  could  im- 
prove the  pleasure  or  satisfaction  of  the  present  moment,  that  he 
determined  to  be  honour  and  interest.  Reverence  of  the  gods  or 
the  laws  of  society  laid  no  restraint  upon  them  ;  either  judgii^ 
that  piety  and  impiety  were  things  quite  indifferent,  since  they 
saw  that  all  men  perished  alike  ;  or' throwing  away  every  appre- 
hension of  being  called  to  account  for  their  enormities,  since 
justice  might  be  presented  by  death  ;  or  rather,  as  the  heaviest  of 
judgments  to  which  man  could  be  doomed  was  already  hanging 
over  their  heads,  snatching  this  iuterv'jil  of  life  for  pleasure,  be- 
fore it  fell. 

With  such  a  weight  of  calamity  were  the  Athenians  at  this  time 
on  all  sides  oppressed.  Their  city  was  one  scene  of  death,  and 
the  adjacent  country  of  ruin  and  devastation.  In  this  their 
affliction  they  called  to  mind,  as  was  likely  they  should,  the  fol- 
lowing prediction ^  which  persons  of  the  greatest  age  informed 
them  had  been  formerly  made  : — 

7' wo  horrid  judgmeiirs  will  at  once  befall, 

A  Doric  war  without,  a  plague  witkin  your  valK 

There  had  indeed  been  a  dispute  before,  whether  their  ancestors 
in  this  prediction  read  /.wu-ij  a  plague,  or  >4u.'jo;  sl  famine.  Yet  in 
their  present  circumstances  all  with  probability  agreed  that  /.uy-oos 
a  plague,  was  the  right :  for  they  adapted  the  interpretation  to  what 
tliey  now  suffered. — But  in  my  sentiments,  should  they  ever  again 
be  engaged  in  a  Doric  war,  and  a  famine  happen  at  the  same  time, 
they  will  have  recourse  with  equal  probability  to  the  other  inter- 
pretation. It  was  further  remembered  by  those  who  kneM-  of 
the  oracle  given  to  the  Laceda?moniaus,  that  when  they  inquired 
of  the  god,  "  whether  they  should  engage  in  this  war,"  his  answer 
was,  that  "  if  they  carried  it  on  with  all  their  strength,  they  should 
be  victorious,  and  he  himself  would  fight  on  their  side  ;"r— and 
.therefore  they  concluded  that  what  now  befel  was  the  corapletioii 
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of  the  oracle. — The  pestilence  broke  out  immediately  upon  the 
irruption  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  never  extended  itself  to  Pe- 
loponnesus, a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  related.  It  raged 
the  most,  and_  for  the  longest  time  in  Athens,  but  afterwards 
spread  into  the  other  towns,  especially  the  most  populous :  and 
this  is  an  exact  account  of  the  plague. 

The  Peloponnesians,  after  they  had  ravaged  the  inland  parts, 
extended  their  devastations  to  those  which  are  called  the  coast,  as 
far  as  Mount  Laurium  *,  where  the  Athenians  had  silver-mines. 
And  here  they  first  ravaged  the  part  which  looks  towards  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  afterwards  that  which  lies  towards  Euboca  and 
Andros.  But  Pericles,  who  was  then  in  the  command,  persisted 
in  the  same  opinion  as  before  in  the  former  incursion,  that  "  the 
Athenians  ought  not  to  march  out  against  them."  Yet,  whilst 
the  enemy  was  up  in  the  country,  before  they  had  advanced  as  far  as 
the  coast,  he  had  equipped  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships  to  invade 
Peloponnesus  ;  and  when  every  thing  was  ready  he  put  to  sea  f. 
On  board  tliese  ships  he  had  embarked  four  thousand  heavy-armed 
Athenians;  and  in  vessels  for  transporting  horse,  now  first  fitted 
up  for  this  service  out  of  old  ships,  three  hundred  horsemen.  The 
Chians  and  the  Lesbians  joined  in  the  expedition  with  fifty  sail. 
At  the  very  time  this  fleet  went  to  sea  from  Athens,  they  left  the 
Peloponnesians  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  When  they  were  arrived 
before  Epidaurus,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  they  ravaged  great 
part  of  the  country  about  it,  and  making  an  assault  on  the  city 
itself,  had  some  hopes  of  taking  it,  but  did  not  succeed.  Leaving 
Epidaurus,  they  ravaged  the  country  about  Trcexene,  Halias,  and 

*  The  silver-mines  at  Laurium  originally  belonged  to  private  persons,  but 
were  united  to  the  public  domain  by  Themi&tocles.  A  great  number  of  slaves 
were  employed  in  working  them,  and  the  produce  paid  amply  for  all  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  them.  Whether  the  state  was  much  enriched  by  them 
is  a  question  ;  the  undertakers  and  proprietors  of  the  slaves  who  wrought 
them  drew  great  wealth  from  them,  as  we  are  told  by  Xenophon  in  his  treatise 
of  revenue. 

t  Plutarch  relates  in  the  life  of  Pericles,  that  on  this  occasion,  when  all  was 
''"eady,  "  when  the  forces  were  shipped,  and  Pericles  himself  was  just  got  on 
board  his  trireme,  the  sun  was  eclipsed.  It  soon  grew  so  dark,  that  all  men 
were  astonished  at  so  dreadful  a  prodigy.  Pericles,  seeing  his  own  pilot  quite 
terrified  and  confounded,  threw  a  cloak  over  his  face,  and  wrapping  him  up  in 
it,  asked.  Whether  he  saw  any  thing  dreadful,  or  any  tiling  that  portended 
danger  ?  The  pilot  answering  in  the  negative,  Wliat  difference  then  (he  went 
on)  between  this  afl'air  and  that,  unless  that  what  hath  darkened  the  sun  is 
bigger  than  a  cloak,  Pericles  had  easily  learned  of  his  preceptor  Anaxagoras 
how  to  account  for  eclipses.  But  whether  Plutarch  hath  placed  this  incident 
in  right  time,  is  a  question  :  for  Thucydides,  who  is  exact  in  these  things,  men- 
tions no  eclipse  of  the  sun  this  Kummcr. 
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Hermione  ;  all  these  places  are  situated  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. But  sailing  hence,  they  came  before  Prasiae,  a  fort  of 
Laconia,  situated  upon  the  sea,  around  which  they  laid  the  country 
waste ;  and  having  taken  the  fort  by  assault,  demolished  it.  After 
these  perfonnances  they  returned  home  and  found  the  Peloponne- 
sians  no  longer  in  Attica,  but  retired  within  their  own  dominions. 

The  whole  space  of  time  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  upon 
the  lands  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians  employed  in  their 
sea-expedition,  the  plague  was  making  havoc  both  in  the  troops 
of  the  Athenians,  and  within  the  city.  This  occasioned  a  report, 
that  the  Peloponnesians  for  fear  of  the  infection,  as  having  been 
infonned  by  deserters,  that  it  raged  in  the  city,  and  been 
witness  themselves  of  their  frequent  interments,  retired  out  of 
their  territory  with  some  precipitation.  Yet  they  persevered  in 
this  incursion  longer  than  they  had  ever  done  before,  and  made 
the  whole  country  one  continued  devastation ;  for  the  time  of 
their  continuance  in  Attica  was  about  forty  days. 

The  same  summer,  Agnon  the  son  of  Nicias,  and  Cleopompus 
the  son  of  Clinius,  joined  in  the  command  with  Pericles,  setting 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  force,  which  he  had  employed  be- 
fore, carried  them  without  loss  of  time  against  the  Chalcideans  of 
Thrace.  But  when  they  were  come  up  to  Poiidita,  which  was 
still  besieged,  they  played  their  engines  of  battery  against,  and 
left  no  method  unattempted  to  take  it  But  the  success  in  this 
attempt  did  not  answer  expectation,  nor  indeed  was  the  event  in 
any  respect  the  least  proportioned  to  their  great  preparations :  For 
the  plague  followed  them  even  hither,  and  making  grievous  havoc 
among  the  Athenians,  destroyed  the  army ;  so  that  even  those 
soldiers  that  had  been  there  before,  and  had  from  the  beginning- 
of  the  siege  been  in  perfect  health,  caught  the  infection  from  the 
troops  brought  thither  by  Agnon. — Phormio,  and  the  botly  of 
sixteen  hundred  men  under  his  command,  had  before  this  quitted 
Chalcidico,  so  that  Agnon  sailed  back  with  the  ships  to  Athens, 
of  his  four  thousand  men  the  plague  having  swept  away  one  thou- 
sand and  fifty  in  about  forty  days  :  But  the  soldiers  who  were  there 
before  were  left  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Potidsa. 

After  the  second  incursion  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the  Athenians, 
whose  lands  were  now  a  second  time  laid  waste,  who  felt  the 
double  affliction  of  pestilence  and  war,  had  entirely  changed  their 
sentiments  of  things.  The  blame  was  universally  thrown  on  Pe- 
ricles, as  if  at  his  instigation  they  had  engaged  in  this  war,  and 
by  him  had  been  plunged  in  all  these  calamities.  They  desired 
with  impatience  to  make  up  the  breach  with  the  Lacedemonians; 
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but  though  they  dispatched  an  embassy  for  this  purpose,  no  terms 
couW  be  agreed  on.  Thus  grievously  distressed,  and  no  method 
of  resource  occurring  to  their  minds,  their  resentments  fell  still 
heavier  on  Pericles.  He,  seeing  them  quite  dispirited  with  their 
present  misfortunes,  and  intent  on  such  projects  as  he  had  reason 
to  expect  they  would,  called  a  general  assembly  of  the  people, 
which,  by  still  continuing  in  the  command  of  the  army,  he  was 
authorised  to  do.  He  had  a  mind  to  encourage  tiiem,  to  soothe 
the  hot  resentments  fermenting  in  their  breasts,  and  bring  them 
into  a  more  calm  and  confident  temper.  He  presented  himself 
before  them,  and  spoke  as  follows. 

"  I  fully  expected,  I  freely  own  it,  to  become  the  object  of  your 
resentments.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  it ;  and  for  this 
purpose  have  convened  this  assembly,  to  expostulate  with,  nay 
even  to  reprimand  you,  if  without  any  reason  you  make  me  the 
mark  of  your  displeasure,  or  cowardly  sink  under  the  weight  of 
your  misfortunes:  for  it  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  by  the  full  health 
and  vigour  of  a  state  the  happiness  of  its  constituents  is  better  secur- 
ed, than  when  each  separate  member  is  thriving  whilst  the  public 
welfare  totters.  Be  the  situation  of  any  private  person  prosperous 
and  fine  as  his  heart  can  wish — if  his  country  be  ruined,  he  him- 
self must  necessaiily  be  involved  in  that  ruin.  But  he  that  is  un- 
fortunate in  a  flourishing  community,  may  soon  catch  hold  of  ex- 
pedients of  redress.  When  therefore  your  country  is  able  to  sup- 
port the  misfortunes  of  its  every  mem])er,  aiid  yet  each  of  those 
members  must  needs  be  inveloped  in  the  ruin  of  his  country,  why 
will  you  not  join  and  unite  your  efforts  to  prevent  that  ruin — and 
not  (as  you  are  now  going  to  do,  because  confounded  with  your 
domestic  misfortunes)  basely  desert  the  puhlic  safety,  and  cast 
the  most  unjust  of  censures  upon  me  who  advised  this  war,  upon 
your  own  selves  also  who  approved  this  advice  ?  What — I  am  the 
man  that  must  singly  stand  the  storm  of  your  anger!  I  am  indeed 
the  man  M'ho  I  am  confident  is  not  inferior  to  any  on(>  amongst 
you  in  knowing  what  ought  to  be  known,  and  in  speaking  what 
ought  to  be  spoke,  wRo  sincerely  loves  his  country,  and  is  superior 
to  all  the  sordid  views  of  interest.  For  he  who  thinks  aright,  and 
yet  cannot  communicate  his  own  thoughts,  is  just  as  insignificant 
as  if  he  could  not  think  at  all.  He  that  enjoys  both  these  faculties 
in  perfection,  and  yet  is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  will  in  like 
manner  never  say  any  thing  for  his  country's  good :  Or,  though 
be  love  his  country,  and  be  not  proof  against  corruption,  he  may 
prostitute  every  thing  to  his  own  avarice.  If  therefore  you  judged 
my  qualifications  in  all  these  respects  to  be  in  some  moderate 
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degree  superior  to  those  of  other  men,  and  were  thus  drawn  into 
a  war  by  my  advice,  there  can  certainly  be  no  reason  why  I  should 
be  accused  of  having  done  you  wrong.  Those  indeed  who  are 
already  in  the  fast  possession  of  all  the  ends  attainable  by  war 
must  make  a  foolish  choice  if  they  run  to  arms  :  But,  if  once  un- 
der a  necessity,  either  through  tame  submission  to  be  enslaved  by 
a  neighbour-power,  or  by  a  brave  resistance  to  get  the  master  over 
tliem — he  who  flies  danger  in  such  a  case,  is  much  more  worthy 
of  reproach  than  he  who  meets  it  with  bold  defiance. 

"  I  indeed  am  the  man  I  was,  and  of  the  mind  I  was.  It  is  you 
whose  resolutions  have  wavered ;— you  who,  whilst  unhurt,  through 
my  persuasion  resolved  on  war,  and  repent  so  soon  as  you  feel  its 
strokes — who  measure  the  soundness  of  my  advice  by  the  weak- 
ness of  your  own  judgments,  and  therefore  condemn  it,  because 
the  present  disasters  have  so  entirely  engaged  the  whole  of  your 
attention,  that  you  have  none  left  to  perceive  the  high  importance 
of  it  to  the  public.  Cruel  indeetl  is  that  reverse  of  fortune  which 
hath  so  suddenly  afflicted  you,  dejecting  your  minds  and  dispiriting 
your  former  resolutions  !  Accidents  sudden  and  unforeseen,  and  so 
opposite  to  that  event  you  might  reasonably  have  expected,  inslavc 
the  mind ; — which  hath  been  your  case  in  all  the  late  contingencies, 
and  more  particularly  so  in  this  grievous  pestilence.  Yet  men 
who  are  the  constituents  of  such  a  might\'  state,  and  whose  man- 
ners hare  been  by  education  formed  for  its  support,  ought  never 
to  want  that  inward  fortitude  which  can  stem  the  greatest  of  af- 
flictions, nor  by  self-tlesertion  utterly  to  efface  their  native  dignity. 
The  world  will  always  have  equal  reason  to  condemn  the  person 
who  sinks  from  a  height  of  glory  by  his  own  pusillanimity,  and  to 
hate  the  person  who  impudently  pretends  to  what  he  never  can 
desene.  It  must  be  therefore  your  duty  to  suppress  this  too  keen 
a  sensibility  of  your  own  private  losses,  and  with  united  fortitude 
to  act  in  the  defence  of  the  public  safety.  Let  us  therefore  bra\-ely 
undergo  the  toils  of  this^var;  and  if  the  toil  increaseth,  let  our 
resolution  increase  with  it.  And  let  these,  added  to  all  those  other 
proofs  of  my  integrity  I  have  exhibited  on  other  occasions,  suftice 
to  convince  you  that  your  present  censures  and  suspicions  of  me 
are  rash  and  groundless. 

"  I  iliall  now  lay  before  you  a  point,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
you  have  as  yet  never  properly  considered,  nor  have  I  in  any  for- 
mer discourse  insisted  upon—"  the  means  within  your  reach,  of 
rising  to  supreme  dominion."  Nor  should  I  meddle  even  now 
with  a  *  point,  pompous  beyond  poetic  visions,  did  I  not  see  you 

•  Pericles  here  is  about  to  convince  the  Athenians,  that  they  may  rise  to 
supreme  dominion  in  consequence  of  their  naval  snperiority.     It  nas  his  am- 
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beyond  measure  fearful  and  dejected.      You  think  you  are  only 
masters  of  your  own  dependents  ;  but  I  loudly  aver  that  you  are 
greater  masters  now  both  at  land  and  sea,  those  necessary  spheres 
for  carrying  on  the  services  of  life,  than  any  other  povt'er  ;  and 
may  be  greater  yet,  if  so  inclined.     There  is  not  now  a  king,  there 
is  not  any  nation  in  the  universal  world,  able  to  withstand  that 
navy,  which  at  this  juncture  you  can  launch  out  to  sea.     Why  is 
not  this  extensive  power  regarded  in  balancing  the  loss  of  your 
houses  and  lands,  those  intolerable  damages  which  you  think  you 
have  suffered  ? — It  is  not  so  reasonable  to  grieve  and  despond  un- 
der such  petty  losses,  as  to  despise  from  the  thought,  that  they  are 
merely  the  trappings  and  embellishments  of  wealth ;  to  fix  the 
firm  remembrance  within  us,  that  liberty,  in  defence  of  which  we 
are  ready  to  hazard  our  all,  will  easily  give  us  those  trifles  again ; 
and  that  by  tamely  submitting  to  our  enemies,  the  possession  of 
all  we  have  will  be  taken  from  us.     We  ought  not  in  either  of  these 
respects  to  degenerate  fiom  our  fathers.      By  toil  and  toil  alone 
they  gained  these  valuable  acquisitions,  defended  themselves  in  the 
possession,  and  bequeathed  the  precious  inheritance  to  us.      And 
to  lose  the  advantages  we  have  possessed  will  be  much  more  dis- 
graceful than  to  have  miscarried  in  their  pursuit.      But  we  ought 
to  encounter  our  enemies  not  with  valour  only,  but  with  confidence 
of  success.     Valour  starts  up  even  in  a  coward,  if  he  once  prevail 
through  lucky  ignorance  ;  but  such  a  confidence  must  be  in  every 
mind,  which  is  seriously  convinced  of  its  own  superiority,  as  i» 
now  our  case.     Nay  even  w^hen  the  match  is  equal,  the  certainty 
of  what  must  be   done   arising  from  an  inward  bravery,  adds  the 
greater  security  to  courage.     Confidence  then  is  not  built  on  hope 
which  acts  only   in  uncertainty,  but  on  the  sedate  determination 
of  what  it  is  able  to  perform,  an  assurance  of  which  is  more  guarded 
against  disappointment. 

"  It  is  further  your  duty  to  support  the  public  character  (as  in 
it  to  a  man  you  pride  yourselves)  with  which  its  extensive  rule 
invests  our  community,  and  either  not  to  fly  from  toils,  ornever 
to  aim  at  glory.     Think  not  you  have  only  one  point  at  stake,  the 

bition  to  execute  the  grand  extensive  plan  which  was  formed  originally  by  The- 
mistocles.  And  the  words,  in  which  he  introduceth  this  topic,  are  so  full  of 
energy,  that  they  bear  hard  upon  a  translator.  He  calls  it  a,  point — ttojiXTra;- 
Ssrspav  ky^ovli  tIuj  'n'^o<nr'.r^(riv.  My  firht  attempts  at  them  were  very  faint  aiid 
imperfect.  I  was  soon  convinced  of  it  by  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age,  who 
did  me  the  honour  to  read  over  this  speech  in  manuscript,  and  who,  as  he 
thinks  and  speaks  like  Pericles,  could  not  endure  that  any  of  his  words  should 
be  depreciated.  I  hope  now  I  have  expressed  all  the  ideas  which  the  original 
'Words  include.    Mr.  Hobbes  hath  entirely  dropped  them  in  his  trauslatioa. 
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alternative  of  slavery  instead  of  freedom ;  but  think  also  of  the 
utter  loss  of  sovereignty,  and  the  danger  of  vengeance  for  all  the 
offences  you  have  given  in  the  practice  of  it.  To  resign  it  is  not 
in  yourpower, — and  of  this  let  him  be  assured  ,who  resigns  through 
fear  and  hopes  to  earn  indemnity  by  exerting  it  no  longer.  la 
your  hands  it  hath  run  out  into  a  kind  of  tyranny.  To  take  it  up 
seems  indeed  unjust,  but  to  lay  it  down  is  exceeding  dangerous. 
And  if  such  dastardly  souls  could  persuade  others,  they  would 
soon  bring  this  state  to  utter  ruin,  or  indeed  any  other,  where  thfey 
were  members  and  enjoyed  the  chief  administration  of  affairs.  For 
the  undisturbed  and  quiet  life  will  be  of  a  short  continuance  with- 
out the  interposition  of  a  vigilant  activity.  Slavery  is  never  to  be 
endured  by  a  state  that  once  hath  governed — such  a  situation  can 
be  tolemble  only  to  that  which  hath  ever  been  dependent 

"  Suffer  not  yourselves  therefore  to  be  seduced  by  men  of  such 
mean  and  grovelling  tempers,  nor  level  your  i-esentments  at  me— 
since  though  I  advised  the  war,  it  was  not  begun  without  your  ap- 
probation— if  the  enemy  hath  invaded  you  in  such  a  manner  as 
you  could  not  but  expect  from  your  own  resolutions  never  to  be 
dependent.  What  though  beyond  our  apprehensions  we  have  suf- 
fered the  sad  visitation  of  pestilence  ? — Such  misfortunes  no  human 
foresight  will  be  able  to  prevent — though  I  know  that  even  this 
hath  in  some  measure  served  to  sharpen  your  aversion  to  me. 
But  if  this  be  just,  I  claim  as  ray  lawful  right  the  glory  of  all 
those,  happy  contingencies,  which  may  ever  befal  you  beyond 
your  expectation.  The  evils  inflicted  by  heaven  must  be  borne 
with  paiient  resignation;  and  the  evils  by  enemies  with  manly 
fortitude.  Such  rational  behaviour  hath  hitherto  been  habitual  in 
Athens ;  let  it  not  now  be  reversed  by  you  ; — by  you,  who  know 
to  what  a  pitch  of  excellence  this  state  hath  rose  in  the  esteem  of 
the  world,  by  not  yielding  to  adversity,  but  by  braving  all  the 
honors  of  war,  and  pouring  forth  its  blood  in  the  glorious  cause, 
hath  reached  the  highest  summit  of  power,  and  ever  since  retained 
it  The  memory  of  this,  time  itself  will  never  be  able  to  efface, 
even  though  we  may  suffer  it  to  droop  and  perish  in  our  hands — 
as  what  is  human  must  decline — Our  memory  I  say,  who,  though 
Grecians  ourselves,  gave  laws  to  all  other  Grecians,  stood  the 
shock  of  most  formidable  wars,  resisted  them  all  when  combined 
against  us,  conquered  them  all  when  separately  engaged,  and 
maintained  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
most  powerful  state  in  the  world.  These  things  let  the  indo- 
lent and  sluggish  soul  condemn,  but  these  let  the  active  and  in- 
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dustrious  strive  to  emulate,  for  these  they  who  cannot  attain 
will  envy. 

"  To  be  censured  and  maligned  for  a  time,  hath  been  the  fate  of 
all  those  whose  merit  hath  raised  them  above  the  common  level ; 
—but  wise  and  judicious  is  the  man  who,  enjoying  the  supe- 
riority, despiseth  the  envy.  An  aversion  so  conceived  will  never 
last  His  merit  soon  breaks  forth  in  all  its  splendour,  and  his  glory 
is  afterwards  handed  down  to  posteriry  never  to  be  forgot  You, 
who  have  so  clear  a  prospect  before  you,  both  of  what  will  be 
some  time  glorious,  and  of  what  at  present  is  not  disgraceful, 
recollect  your  own  worth  and  secure  both.  Sink  not  so  low  as  to 
petition  terms  from  the  Lacedaemonians ;  nor  let  them  imagine 
that  you  feel  the  weight  of  your  present  misfortunes.  The  man 
whose  resolution  never  sinks  before  it,  but  strives  by  a  brave  op- 
position to  repel  calamity,  such,  whether  in  a  public  or  private 
capacity,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  worthiest  man." 

By  arguments  like  these  did  Pericles  endeavour  to  mollify  the 
resentments  of  the  Athenians  against  himself,  and  to  divert  their 
minds  from  their  public  calamities.  In  regard  to  the  public,  they 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  all  that  he  had  urged ;  they  desisted 
from  soliciting  an  accommodation  with  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and 
were  more  hearty  than  ever  for  continuing  the  war.  Yet,  in  their 
own  private  concerns,  they  were  grievously  dejected  under  their 
present  misfortunes.  The  poor  citizens  who  had  but  little,  could 
not  bear  with  patience  the  loss  of  thatlittle.  The  rich  and  the  great 
regretted  the  loss  of  their  estates,  with  their  country-seats  and 
splendid  furniture; — but  worst  of  all,  that  instead  of  peace  they 
had  the  sad  alternative  of  war.  However,  neither  poor  nor  rich 
abated  their  displeasure  to  Pericles,  till  they  had  laid  upon  him 
a  pecuniary  fine  *.  And  yet,  no  long  time  after — so  unsteady  are 
the  humours  of  the  people — they  elected  him  general  again,  and 
intrusted  him  with  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  keen  sense 
they  had  at  first  of  their  own  private  losses  soon  grew  blunt  and 
unaffecting,and  they  could  not  but  allow  him  the  mostcapable  per- 
son to  provide  for  all  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  public.  For  the 
supreme  authority  he  enjoyed  in  times  of  peace  he  had  exercised 
with  great  moderation ;  he  was  vigilant  and  active  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  which  never  made  so  great  a  figure  as  under  his 

•  Plutarch  (in  the  life  of  Pericles)  says,  authors  are  not  agreed  about  the 
quantity  of  tlie  fine  at  this  lime  Jaid  upon  Pericles.  Some  lower  it  to  fifteen 
talents,  others  mount  it  up  to  fifty.  The  demagogue,  who  incited  the  people 
to  fine  him,  is  also  said  by  some  to  have  been  Cleon,  with  whose  genius  and 
character  the  reader  will  soon  become  acquainted. 
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administration ;  and  after  war  broke  out  it  is  plain  he  best  knew 
the  reach  of  its  ability  to  carry  it  on.  He  lived  two  years  and 
six  months  from  its  commencement:  and  after  his  death  *,  his 
judicious  foresight  in  regard  to  this  war  was  more  and  more  ac- 
knowledged: for  he  had  assured  them  they  could  not  fail  of  suc- 
cess, provided  they  would  not  meddle  by  land,  but  apply  them- 
selves solely  to  their  navy,  without  being  solicitous  to  enlarge 
their  territories  in  this  war,  or  exposing  Athens  itself  to  danger. 

*  As  the  Historian  is  here  going  to  take  hia  leave  of  Pericles,  he  adjoins  a 
true  representation  of  his  patriot  spirit,  bis  great  abilities,  bis  judicious  fore- 
sight, and  successful  administration.  And  here,  the  reader  may  be  informed 
of  iome  points,  which  Thucydides  either  thought  needless  when  be  wrote,  or 
foreign  to  his  subject — Pericles  had  two  sons  by  his  former  wife.  The  eldest 
of  Uiem  proved  a  great  vexation  to  his  father,  who  was  unable  to  support  biitt 
in  his  expensive  way  of  living.  Pericles  had  no  large  estate,  and  he  was  not 
richer  for  fingering  the  public  money.  He  laid  it  all  out  in  adorning  his  Athens, 
and  was  rewarded  for  it  by  giving  so  many  magnificent  and  lasting  proofs  of 
his  fine  taste  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  building.  For  the  city  of  Rome 
received  not  so  much  decoration  from  her  foundation  till  the  time  of  the  €«• 
sars,  as  Athens  did  from  Pericles  alone.  Yet  cccononiy  was  his  passion  at 
home,  as  that  of  his  son  Xantippus  was  luxury.  This  son  however  was  takea 
off  by  the  plague,  as  was  afterwards  a  sister  of  Pericles,  most  of  his  intimates 
and  relations,  and  his  other  sou  Paralus.  This  last  was  the  heaviest  blow;  he 
felt  it  deeply  :  And  all  Athens  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  comfort  him, 
since  contrary  to  a  law  of  Pericles'  own  making,  they  enrolled  his  son  Pericles 
whom  he  had  by  Aspasia,  an  Athenian  of  the  full  blood.  At  length  he  was 
seized  himself  by  the  plague;  and,  after  languishing  a  long  time,  in  a  manner 
different  to  most  others,  died  of  it.  In  his  last  moments  he  shewed  to  a  friend 
who  was  visiting  him  a  charm  which  the  women  had  hung  about  his  neck,  as  if 
he  was  sick  indeed  when  be  could  submit  to  such  foolery.  When  several  of 
them  were  sitting  round  bis  bed,  aiid,  thinking  he  did  not  hear  them,  were 
enumerating  the  great  exploits  of  his  life,  the  shining  incidents  of  his  admi- 
nistration, his  victories,  and  the  nine  trophies  he  had  erected,  he  interrupted 
them  with  these  words,  "  I  won<4er  you  lay  stress  upon  such  actions,  in  which 
fortune  claims  a  share  along  with  me,  and  which  many  others  have  performed 
as  well  M  myself,  and  yet  pass  over  tl»c  highest  glory  and  most  valuable  part 
of  mv  character,  that  no  citizen  of  Athens  ever  put  on  mourning  through  me.** 
The  wonderful  man,  though  engaged  for  forty  years  in  business,  and  constantly 
attacked  by  every  furious,  seditious,  and  turbulent  Alhenran,  had  never  amidst 
all  his  power  given  way  to  the  spirit  of  revenge.  For  this,  as  Plutarch  finely 
observes,  he  in  some  measure  deserved  the  lofty  title  of  Olympian,  too  arrogant 
in  any  other  light  for  n^un  to  wear;  sioce  gentleness  of  manners  and  the  habits 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness  raise  men  to  the  nearest  resemblance  of  the  gods. 
Plutarch  adds,  that  the  Athenians  never  regretted  any  man  so  much,  and  with 
so  much  reason. — If  the  reader  be  willing  to  hear  any  more  of  Aspasia,  the 
same  writer  tells  us,  that  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  she  married  one  Lyticles, 
a  low  and  obscure  man  and  a  dealer  in  cattle,  whom  however  she  improved 
into  aa  Atbeuiaa  of  the  first  class. 
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But  they  had  recourse  to  schemes  quite  opposite  to  these,  nay 
even  to  some  that  had  no  connexion  at  all  with  this  war,  wherein 
private  ambition  or  private  interest  pushed  them  to  such  manage- 
ment as  was  highly  prejudicial  to  themselves  and  their  allies. 
Whenever  these  politic  schemes  succeeded,  private  persons  car- 
ried off  all  the  honour  and  advantage ; — whenever  they  miscar- 
ried, the  hardships  of  the  war  fell  more   severely  on  the  state. 
The  reason  was  this : — Pericles,  a  man   of  acknowledged  M'orth 
and  ability,   and  whose  integrity  was  undoubtedly  proof  against 
corruption,  kept  the  people  in  order  by  a  gentle  management,  and 
"was  not  so  much  directed   by  them   as  their  principal  director, 
He  had  not  worked  himself  into  power  by  indirect  methods,  and 
therefore  was  not  obliged  to  soothe  and  honour  their  caprices,  but 
could   contradict  and   disregard  their  anger  with  peculiar  dig- 
nity.    Whenever  he  saw  them  bent  on  projects  injurious  or  un- 
reasonable,  he  terrified  them  so  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
that  he  made  them  tremble  and  desist ;  and  when  they  were  dis- 
quieted by  groundless  apprehensions,  he  animated  them  afresh 
into  brave  resolution.     The  state  under  him,  though  stiled  a  de- 
mocracy, was  in  fact  a  monarchy.  His  successors  move  on  a  level 
with  one  another,  and  yet  every  one  affecting  to  be  chief,  were 
forced  to  cajole  the  people,  and  so  to  neglect  the  concerns  of  the 
public.     This  was  the  source  of  many  grievous  errors,   as  must 
unavoidably  be  the  case  in  a  great  community  and  possessed  of 
large  dominion ;— -but  in  particular  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily  ; 
the  ill  conduct  of  which  did  not  appear  so  flagrantly  in  relation 
to  those  against  whom  it  was  undertaken,  as  to  the  authors  and 
movers  of  it,  who  knew  not  how  to  make  the  proper  provision  for 
those  who  were  employed  in  it:  for,  engaged  in  their  own  pri- 
vate contests  for  power  with  the  people,  they  had  not  sufficient 
attention  to  the  army  abroad,  and  at  home  were  embroiled  in  mu- 
tual altercations.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  miscarriage  in  Sicil}-, 
in  which  they  lost  their  army,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet, 
and  the  sedition  which  instantly  broke  out  in  Athens,  they  bravely 
resisted  for  three  years  together,   not  only  their  first  enemies  in 
the  war,  but  the  Sicilians  also   in  conjunction  with   them,  the 
greater  part    of  their  dependents  revolted  from  them,   and  at 
length  Cyrus  the  king's  son,  who,  favouring  the  Peloponnesians, 
supplied  them  with  money  for  the  service  of   their  fleet;  nor 
would   at  last  be  conquered,  till,   by  their  own  intestine  feuds, 
they  were  utterly  disabled  from  resisting  longer.     So  much  better 
than  any  other  person  was  Pericles  acquainted  with  their  strength, 
when  he  marked  out  such  a  conduct  to  them  as  would  infallibi); 
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have  enabled  the  Athenian  state  to  have  continued  the  war  longer 
than  the  Peloponnesians  could  possibly  have  done. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  in  junction  with  their  allies,  the  same 
summer  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships  against  the  island 
Zacynthus,  which  lies  over  against  Elis.  They  are  a  colony  of 
the  Achaeans  of  Peloponnesus,  and  were  then  in  league  with  the 
Athenians.  On  board  this  fleet  were  a  thousand  heavy-armed 
Lacedaemonians  ;  and  Cnemus  the  Spartan  commanded  in  the  ex- 
pedition. Making  a  descent  upon  the  island,  they  ravaged  great 
part  of  the  country  ;  but  finding  the  entire  reduction  of  it  im- 
practicable, they  re-embarked  and  returned  home. 

In  the  close  of  the  same  summer,  Aristeus  the  Corinthian,  Ane- 
ristus,  Xicolaus,  Protodemus,  and  Timagoras  of  Tegea,  ambassa- 
dors from  the  Lacedaenioniaus,  and  Polis  the  Argive  without  any 
public  character,  travelling  into  Asia,  to  engage  the  Persian  king 
to  supply  them  with  men  and  money  for  carrying  on  the  war,  oii 
their  journey  stop  first  in  Thrace,  and  address  themselves  tb 
Sitacles  the  son  of  Teres.  They  had  a  mind  to  try  if  they  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  quit  the  Athenian  aUiance,  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Potidaea,  now  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  to  desist  for  the 
future  from  giving  the  latter  any  assistance,  and  to  obtain  from  hiin 
a  safe  conduct  through  his  territory,  for  the  continuance  of  their 
journey  beyond  the  Hellespont,  to  Pharnaces  son  of  Pharnabazus, 
who  would  afterwards  conduct  them  in  safety  to  the  royal  court- 
Learchus  the  son  of  Callimachus,  and  Ameiniades  the  son  of  Phi- 
lemon, happening  at  that  time  to  be  with  Sitalces,  on  an  embassy 
from  Athens,  persuade  the  son  of  Sitalces,  who  had  been  made 
a  citizen  of  Athens,  to  seize  and  deliver  them  up  to  them,  that 
they  might  not  go  forward  to  the  king,  to  the  prejudice  of  that 
community  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He,  hearkening  to  their 
advice,  arrests  them  just  as  they  were  going  on  shipboard  to  cross 
the  Hellespont,  after  they  had  travelled  through  Thrace  to  tiie 
spot  marked  for  their  embarkation.  He  executed  this  by  means 
of  sqme  trusty  persons  dispatched  purposely  after  them,  along 
with  Learchus  and  Ameiniades,  and  expressly  ordered  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  latter.  They,  so  soon  as  they  had  got  them  in 
their  power,  carried  them  to  Athens.  Upon  their  arrival  there, 
the  Athenians,  standing  in  great  fear  of  Aristeus,  lest  upon  escape 
he  might  do  them  further  mischief,  since  before  this  he  had  been 
the  author  of  all  the  projects  to  their  prejudice,  both  at  Potida?a 
and  in  Thrace,  put  them  to  death  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival, 
imjudged  and  suing  in  vain  to  be  heard,  and  cast  them  into  pits. 
This  cruel  usage  of  them  they  justified  from  the  example  of  the 
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Litccclaemonians,  who  had  in  the  same  manner  put  to  death  and 
cast  into  pits  the  Athenian  merchants  and  those  of  their  allies, 
whom  they  had  seized  in  the  trading  vessels  upon  the  coasts  of 
Peloponnesus:  for,  in  the  beginning  of  tlve  war,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  put  to  death  as  enemies  all  those  whom  they  could  take 
at  sea — not  those  only  who  belonged  to  the  states  in  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  but  even  such  as  were  of  the  yet  neutral 
communities. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  end  of  summer,  the  Ambraciots,  in 
conjunction  with  many  of  the  Barbarians  whom  they  had  excited 
to  take  up  arms,  invaded  Argos  of  Amphilochia,  and  made  excur- 
sions over  all  its  dependent  territory.     Their  enmity  against  the 
Argives  took  its  original  from  hence. — This  Argos  was  first  built, 
and  this  province  of  Amphilochia  first  planted,  by  Amphilochus 
the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  immediateh^  after  the  Trojan  war,  who, 
on  his  return  home,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
that  other  Argos,  founded  this  city  in  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  aiKi 
gave  it  the  same  name  with  the  place  of  his  nativity.     It  soon 
became  the  largest  city  of  Amphilochia,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
most  powerful  of  any  thereabouts.     Yet  many  generations  after, 
being  sunk  by  misfortunes,   they  prevailed  upon  the  Ambraciots 
bordering   upon  Amphilochia  to  unite  with  them.     This  com- 
munity of  residence  brought  them  to  their  present  use  of  one  com- 
mon language,  the  Greek  :  but  the  rest  of  the  Amphilochians  are 
still  Barbarians.     Yet  in  process  of  time,   the  Ambraciols  drive 
the  Argives  from  amongst  them,  and  keep  possession  of  the  city 
for  themselves,     l^pon  this  event  the  Amphilochians  threw  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Acarnanians,  and  both  together 
implored  the  succour  of  the  Athenians,  who  sent  thirty  ships  to 
their  assistance  under  the  command  of  Phormio.  Upon  Phormio's 
arrival  they  take  Argos  by  storm,  make  all  the  Ambraciots  slaves, 
and  then  both  the  Amphilochians  and  Acarnanians  settle  them- 
selves together  in  the  city.     To  these  incidents  was  first  owing 
the  league  offensive  and   defensive  between  the  Athenians  and 
Acarnanians.     The  chief  cause  of  the  inveteracy  which  the  Am- 
braciots bore  to  the  Argives,  was   their  having  made  them   in 
this  manner  slaves;  and  which  afterwards  impelletl  them,  in  the 
confusion  of  this  war,  to  form  this  invasion,    Mith  the  junction 
of  the  Chaonians  and  some  other  neighbouring  Barbarians.      Ad- 
vancing  up  to  Argos,  they  were  entire  masters  of  the  whole 
territory,  but  in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  the  town  by  assault; 
upon  which  they  again  returned  home,  and  dispersed  to  their 
respective  nations. — Such  were  the  transactions  of  the  summer. 
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On  the  first  approach  of  winter,  the  Athenians  sent  out  twenty 
ships  to  cruize  on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Phormio;  who  fixing  his  station  before  Xaupactus,  kept 
so  strict  a  guard,  that  nothing  durst  pass  in  nor  out  from  Corinth 
and  the  gulf  of  Crissa. — Six  other  ships  they  send  to  Caria  and 
Lycia,  under  the  command  of  Melesander,  to  levy  contribution* 
there,  and  to  stop  the  excursions  of  the  Peloponnesian  privateers, 
harbouring  in  tlwjse  parts,  from  molesting  the  course  of  their 
trading  vessels  from  Piiacelis,  Phoenicia,  and  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent Melesander,  with  the  Athenian  and  confederate  force  ha 
had  on  board  his  ships,  landed  in  Lycia,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
first  battle,  in  which  he  lost  part  of  his  army  and  his  own  life. 

The  same  winter  the  Potidaeans,  as  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  hold  out  the  siege  ;  and  as  besides,  the  irruptions  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  into  Attica  had  not  induced  the  Athenians  to  raise  it ; 
their  provisions  being  quite  spent;  and  amongst  other  calamities 
to  which  their  extremities  had  reduced  them,  having  been  forced 
to  feed  upon  one  another;  they  held  a  parley  about  their  surreqder 
■%vith  the  Athenian  officers,  who*  commanded  in  the  siege,  Xeno- 
phon  the  son  of  Euripides,  Hestiodorus  the  son  of  Aristoclides, 
and  Phanomachus  the  son  of  Callimachus.  They,  sensible  of  the 
hardships  their  troops  suffered  by  long  lying  abroad  in  the  winter 
season,  and  that  the  carrying  on  of  the  siege  had  already  cost 
Athens  t  two  thousand  talents,  granted  them  a  composition.  The 
terms  agreed  on  were  these — "  That  they  should  quit  the  place 
with  their  wives,  their  children,  and  auxiliaries,  every  man  with 
one  suit  of  clothing,  but  the  women  with  two;  and  with  a  certain 

•  In  this  siege  of  Potidaea,  two  persons  served  amongst  the  heavy-armed  ns 
private  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  the  glory  of  human  nature;  and  the  other 
the  glory  and  bane  of  his  country  :  I  mean  the  divine  Socrates,  and  at  tJiis  time 
young  Alcibiades.  Plutarch  (in  the  life  of  Alcibiades)  says,  they  lay  in  the 
same  tent,  and  fought  always  side  by  tide.  Once,  in  a  sharp  skirmish,  both 
of  them  distinguirihed  themselves  above  all  their  fellow-soldiers.  Alcibiades 
at  length  w  as  wounded  and  dropped  ;  Socrates  stood  over  and  defended  him 
and  saved  both  him  and  his  arms  from  the  enemy.  Socrates  therefore  had 
the  justest  right  to  the  public  reward,  as  the  person  who  had  behaved  best  in 
this  action.  But  when  the  generals,  on  account  of  Alcibiades's  quality,  shewed 
a  great  desire  to  confer  honour  upon  him,  Socrates,  willing  also  to  increase 
his  ardour  for  gallant  actions,  turned  witness  in  his  favour,  and  procured  him 
the  wreath  and  the  public  present  of  a  complete  suit  of  armour.  Socrates 
coveted  no  recompense  for  brave  exploits  but  the  consciousness  of  having  per- 
formed them,  and  young  Alcibiades  was  to  be  nursed  up  to  virtue.  lie  was 
capable  of  every  degree  either  of  virtue  or  vice:  and  Socrates  always  endea- 
voured to  encourage  him  iu  the  former,  and  give  his  eager  and  enterprising 
soul  the  J4ist  direction. 

t  387,5001.  sterling. 
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sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expence  of  their  departure." — By 
virtue  of  this  composition  they  went  away  to  Chalcis,  where 
every  one  shifted  for  himself.  But  the  Athenians  called  their  ge- 
nerals to  account  for  their  conduct,  because  they  had  signed  this 
composition  without  their  privity,  (for  they  thought  it  in  their 
power  to  have  made  them  surrender  at  discretion)  and  afterwards 
sent  to  Potidaea  some  of  their  people  whom  they  settled  in  a  colony 
there. — These  things  were  done  this  winter,  and  so  ended  the 
second  year  of  this  war,  the  history  of  which  hath  been  compiled 
by  Thucydides. 

YEAR  III. 

EARLY  the  next  summer,  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies, 
omitting  the  incursion  as  before  into  Attica,  marched  their  forces 
against  Plataea.  Archidamus  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  commanded,  who  having  encamped  his  army,  was 
preparing  to  ravage  the  adjacent  country.  He  was  interrupted  by 
an  embassy  from  the  Plataeans,  who  addressed  themselves  to  him 
in  the  following  manner. — 

"  The  war,  O  Archidamus  and  Lacedaemonians,  you  are  now 
levying  on  Plataea,  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  common  justice,  a  ble- 
mish on  your  honour  and  that  of  your  fathers.  Pausanias  the 
Lacedaemonian  son  of  Cleombrotus,  when — aided  by  those  Gre- 
cians, who  chearfully  exposed  themselves  with  him  to  the  dangers 
of  that  battle  which  was  fought  on  our  land — he  had  delivered 
Greece  from  Persian  slavery,  at  a  public  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  the 
deliverer,  solemnized  by  him  on  that  occasion  in  the  public  forum 
of  Plataea,  called  all  the  confederates  together,  and  there  conferred 
these  privileges  on  the  Plataeans — "  That  they  should  have  free 
possession  of  the  city  and  territory  belonging  to  it,  to  be  governed 
at  their  own  discretion; — that  no  one  should  ever  unjustly  make 
war  upon  them,  or  endeavour  to  enslave  them ;  and  in  case  of  such 
attempts,  all  the  confederates  then  present  should  avenge  it  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power." — Such  grateful  returns  did  your  fathers 
make  us  in  recompence  of  our  valour,  and  the  zeal  we  excited  in 
the  common  dangers.  Yet  their  generosity  you  are  now  reversing 
— you,  with  the  Thebans  our  inveterate  foes,  are  come  hither  to 
inslave  us.  But  by  the  gods  who  were  then  witnesses  to  the  oath 
they  swore,  by  all  the  tutelary  deities  both  of  your  own  and  of  our 
community,  we  adjure  you  to  do  no  damage  to  Plataean  ground, 
nor  to  violate  your  oaths,  but  to  retire  and  leave  us  in  that  state  of 
independence  which  Pausanias  justly  established  for  us." — To 
these  words  of  the  Plataeans  Archidamus  made  this  reply. — 
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"What  you  have  urged,  ye  men  of  Plataea,  is  just  and  reason- 
able, if  it  be  found  agreeable  to  your  actions.  Let  the  declarations 
of  Pausanias  be  obsen'ed ;  be  free  and  independent  yourselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  vindicate  their  own  freedom  to  others,  to 
those  who,  after  participation  of  the  same  common  dangers,  made 
that  oath  in  your  favour,  and  yet  are  now  enslaved  by  the  Athe- 
nians. To  rescue  them  and  others  from  that  slavery  have  our  pre- 
parations been  made,  this  war  hath  been  undertook.  You  who 
know  what  liberty  is,  and  are  such  advocates  for  it,  do  you  abide 
firmly  by  your  oaths ;  at  least,  as  we  heretofore  advised  you,  keep 
at  quiet,  enjoying  only  what  is  properly  your  own;  side  with  nei- 
ther party ;  receive  both  in  the  way  of  friendship,  in  the  way  of 
enmity  neither. — To  a  conduct  like  this  we  never  shall  object." 

When  tlie  Plataean  ambassadors  had  heard  this  reply  of  Archi- 
damus  they  returned  into  the  city,  and  communicating  what  had 
passed  to  the  body  of  the  citizens,  they  carried  back  in  answer  to 
him — "  That  they  could  not  possibly  comply  with  his  proposals, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians,  because  their  wives  and 
children  were  in  their  power — that  they  were  apprehensive  a  com- 
pliance might  endanger  their  whole  community,  since  in  such  a 
case  either  the  Athenians  might  not  confirm  the  neuti-ality,  or  the 
Thebans,  who  were  comprehended  in  the  same  neutral  oath  to  the 
two  principal  powers,  might  again  attempt  to  seize  their  city."— 
Archidamus  to  remove  their  apprehensions  spoke  as  follows — 
**  Deliver  up  your  cit^-  and  your  houses  to  us  Lacedaemonians ;  let 
us  know  the  bounds  of  your  territory  and  the  exact  number  of  your 
trees,  and  make  as  true  a  calculation  as  you  possibly  can  of  all  that 
belong-s  to  you.  Depart  yourselves,  and  reside  wherever  you 
please  so  long  as  the  war  continues ;  at  the  end  of  it  we  will  re- 
store every  thing  again.  In  the  mean  time,  we  will  make  the  best 
use  of  every  thing  entrusted  to  us,  and  pay  you  an  annual  equiva- 
lent for  your  subsistence."  Upon  hearing  this,  they  again  re- 
turned into  the  city,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  assisting 
at  a  general  consultation,  they  returned  for  answer — "That  they 
desired  only  to  communicate  the  proposals  to  tlie  Athenians,  and 
then  with  their  approbation  would  accept  them.  In  the  mean 
time  they  begged  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  to  have  their  lands 
spared  from  depredation."  He  gianted  them  a  truce  for  the  time 
requisite  to  receive  an  answer,  and  forbore  ravaging  the  country. 

The  ambassadors  of  Platsa,  having  been  at  Athens,  and  con- 
sulted with  the  Athenians,  return  again  with  this  answer  to  their 
city. — "  The  Athenians  say,  that  in  no  preceding  time,  ever  since 
we  entered  into  confederacy  with  them,  did  the)te\'er  sufler  us  in 
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any  respect  to  be  injured :  that  neither  will  they  neglect  us  novf, 
but  send  us  a  powerful  aid.  And  you  they  solemnly  adjure  by 
the  oaths  which  your  fathers  have  sworn,  to  admit  no  change  or 
innovation  in  the  league  subsisting  between  you  and  them." — When 
the  ambassadors  had  thus  delivered  the  answer  of  the  Athenians, 
after  some  consultation  the  Platicans  resolved,  "  never  to  desert 
them,  to  bear  any  devastation  of  their  lands,  nay  if  such  must  be 
the  case,  to  behold  it  with  patience,  and  to  suffer  any  extremities 
to  which  their  enemies  might  reduce  them  ; — that,  further,  no  per- 
son should  stir  out  of  the  city,  but  an  answer  be  given  from  the 
■walls — "  That  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  accept  the  tenns  pro- 
posed by  the'  Lacedaemonians." 

This  was  no  sooner  heard  than  Archidamus  the  king  made  this 
solemn  appeal  to  all  their  tutelary  heroes  and  gods. — "  Ye  gods 
and  heroes,"  said  he,  "  who  protect  this  region  of  Plataea,  bear  wit- 
ness to  us,  that  it  w^as  not  till  after  a  violation  of  oaths  already 
sworn,  that  we  have  marched  into  this  country,  where  our  fathers 
through  the  blessings  you  sent  down  upon  their  prayers  overcame 
the  Medes,  and  which  you  then  made  that  fortunate  field  whereon 
the  arms  of  Greece  were  crowned  with  victory — and  that  whatever 
we  shall  here  undertake,  our  every  step  shall  be  agreeable  to  jus- 
tice. We  have  offered  many  honourable  conditions  to  them,  which 
are  all  rejected.  Grant  therefore  our  supplications,  that  the  first 
transgressors  of  justice  may  receive  their  punishment,  and  that 
those  who  fight  with  equity  may  obtain  revenge."  After  this 
solemn  address  to  the  gods,  he  roused  up  his  array  into  action. 

He  first  of  all  formed  an  enclosure  round  about  them  with  the 
trees  they  had  felled,  so  that  no  one  could  get  out  of  the  city.  In 
the  next  place,  they  raised  a  mount  of  earth  before  the  place,  hop- 
ing that  it  could  not  long  hold  out  a  siege  against  the  efforts  of 
so  large  an  army.  Having  felled  a  quantity  of  timber  on  mount 
Cithaeron,  with  it  they  framed  the  mount  on  either  side,  that  thus 
cased  it  might  perform  the  service  of  a  wall,  and  that  the  earth 
might  be  kept  from  mouldering  away  too  fast.  Upon  it  they 
heaped  a  quantity  of  matter,  both  stones  and  earth,  and  whatever 
else  would  cement  together  and  increase  the  bulk.  This  work 
employed  them  for  seventy  days  and  nights  without  intermission, 
all  being  alternately  employed  in  it,  so  that  one  part  of  the  army 
was  carrying  it  on,  whilst  the  other  took  the  necessary  refresh- 
ments of  food  and  sleep.  Those  Laceda?monians  who  had  the 
command  over  the  hired  troops  of  the  other  States,  had  the  care 
of  the  work,  and  obliged  them  all  to  assist  in  carrying  it  on.  The 
Plataeans,  seeing  this  mount  raised  to  a  great  height,  built  a  coun- 
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terwork  of  wood,  close  to  that  part  of  the  city-wall  against  which 
this  mount  of  earth  was  thrown  up,  and  strengthened  the  inside 
of  it  with  bricks,  which  they  got  for  this  use  by  pulling  down  the 
adjacent  houses.  The  wooden  case  was  designed  to  keep  it  firm 
together,  and  prevent  the  whole  pile  from  being  weakened  by  its 
height  They  farther  covered  it  over  with  sheep-skins  and  hides 
of  beasts,  to  defend  the  workmen  from  missive  weapons,  and  to 
preserve  the  wood  from  being  fired  by  the  enemy.  This  work 
within  was  raised  to  a  great  height,  and  the  mount  was  raised  with 
equal  expedition  without.  Upon  this,  the  Plataeans  had  recourse 
to  another  device.  They  broke  a  hole  through  the  wall,  close  to 
which  the  mount  was  raised,  and  drew  the  earth  away  from  under 
it  into  the  city.  But  this  being  discovered  by  the  Peloponnesians, 
they  threw  into  the  hole  hurdles  made  of  reeds  and  stuffed  with 
clay,  which  being  of  a  firm  consistence  could  not  be  dug  away 
like  earth.  By  this  they  were  excluded,  and  so  desisted  for  a 
while  from  their  former  practice.  Yet  digging  a  subterraneous 
passage  from  out  of  the  city,  which  they  so  luckily  continued  that 
it  undermined  the  mount,  they  again  withdrew  the  earth  from 
under  it.  This  practice  long  escaped  the  discovery  of  the  besiegers, 
who  still  heaping  on  matter,  yet  the  work  grew  rather  less,  as  the 
earth  was  drawn  away  from  the  bottom,  and  that  above  fell  in  to 
fill  up  the  void.  However,  still  apprehensive,  that  as  they  were 
few  in  number,  they  should  not  be  able  long  to  hold  out  against 
such  numerous  besiegers,  they  had  recourse  to  another  project. 
They  desisted  from  carrying  on  the  great  pile  which  was  to  counter- 
work the  mount,  and  beginning  at  each  end  of  it  where  the  wall 
was  low,  they  run  another  wall  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  along  the 
inside  of  the  city,  that  if  the  great  wall  should  be  taken  this  might 
afterwards  hold  out,  might  lay  the  enemy  under  a  necessity  of 
throwing  up  a  fresh  mount  against  it,  and  that  thus  the  further 
they  advanced  the  difficulties  of  the  siege  might  be  doubled,  and 
be  carried  on  with  increase  of  danger. 

When  their  mount  was  compleated,  the  Peloponnesians  played 
away  their  battering-engines  against  the  wall ;  and  one  of  them 
they  worked  so  dextrously  from  the  mount  against  the  great  pile 
ivithin,  that  they  shook  it  very  much,  and  threw  the  Plataeans 
into  consternation.  Others  they  applied  in  different  parts  against 
the  wall,  the  force  of  which  was  broke  by  the  Plataeans,  who  threw 
ropes  around  them  ;  they  also  tied  large  beams  together,  with  long 
chains  of  iron  at  both  ends  of  the  beams,  by  which  they  hung 
downwards  from  two  other  transverse  beams  inclined  and  ex- 
tended beyond  the  wall ; — these  they  drew  along  obliquely,  and 
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against  whatever  part  they  saw  the  engines  of  battery  to  be  aimed, 
they  let  go  the  beams  with  a  full  swing  of  the  chains,  and  so 
dropped  them  down  directly  upon  it,  which  by  the  weight  of  the 
stroke  broke  off  the  beak  of  the  battering  machine.  Upon  this 
the  Peloponnesians,  finding  all  their  engines  useless,  and  their 
mount  effectually  counterworked  by  the  fortification  within,  con- 
cluded it  a  business  of  no  little  hazard  to  take  the  place  amidst 
so  many  obstacles,  and  prepared  to  draw  a  circumvallation 
about  it. 

But  first  they  were  willing  to  try  whether  it  were  not  possible 
to  set  the  town  on  fire,  and  burn  it  down,  as  it  was  not  large,  by 
help  of  a  brisk  gale  of  wind ;  for  they  cast  their  thoughts  towards 
every  expedient  of  taking  it  without  a  large  expence  and  a  tedious 
blockade.  Procuring  for  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  faggots,  they 
tossed  them  from  their  own  mount  into  the  void  space  between 
the  wall  and  the  inner  fortification.  As  many  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  this  business,  they  had  soon  filled  it  up,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  toss  more  of  them  into  the  other  parts  of  the  city  lying 
beyond,  as  far  as  they  could  by  the  advantage  which  the  eminence 
gave  them.  Upon  these  they  threw  fiery  balls  made  of  sulphur 
and  pitch,  which  caught  the  faggots,  and  soon  kindled  such  a 
flame  as  before  this  time  no  one  had  ever  seen  kindled  by  the  art 
of  man.  It  hath  indeed  sometimes  happened,  that  wood  growing 
upon  mountains  hath  been  so  heated  by  the  attrition  of  the  winds, 
that  without  any  other  cause  it  hath  broke  out  into  fire  and  flame. 
But  this  was  exceeding  fierce ;  and  the  Plataeans,  who  had  baffled 
all  other  efforts,  were  very  narrowly  delivered  from  perishing  by 
its  fury:  for  it  cleared  the  city  to  a  great  distance  round  about,  so 
that  no  Plataean  durst  approach  it :  And  if  the  wind  had  happened 
to  have  blown  along  with  it,  as  the  enemy  hoped,  they  must  all 
unavoidably  have  perished.  It  is  now  reported,  that  a  heavy 
rain  falling  on  a  sudden,  attended  with  claps  of  thunder,  extin- 
guished the  flames,  and  put  an  end  to  this  imminent  danger. 

The  Peloponnesians,  upon  the  failure  of  this  project,  marched 
away  part  of  their  army ;  but,  continuing  the  remainder  there, 
raised  a  wall  of  circumvallation  quite  round  the  city,  the  troops 
of  every  confederate  state  executing  a  determinate  part  of  the 
work.  Both  inside  and  outside  of  this  wall  was  a  ditch,  and  by 
first  digging  these  they  had  got  materials  for  brick.  This  work 
being  compleated  about  the  rising  of  A  returns  *,  they  left  some 
of  their  own  men  to  guard  half  of  the  wall,  the  other  half  being 
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left  to  the  care  of  the  Boeotians;  then  marched  away  with  the 
main  army,  and  dismissed  the  auxiliary  forces  to  their  respective 
cities.  The  Plataeanshad  already  sent  away  to  Athens  their  wives, 
their  children,  their  old  people,  and  all  the  useless  crowd  of  in- 
habitants. There  were  only  left  in  the  town  during  this  siege 
four  hundred  Plataeans,  eighty  Athenians,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  women  to  prepare  their  footl.  This  was  the  whole  number  of 
them  wheo  the  siege  was  first  formed ;  nor  was  there  any  other 
person  within  the  wall,  either  slave  or  free.  And  in  this  manner 
was  the  city  of  Plataea  besieged  in  form. 

The  same  summer,  and  about  the  time  that  the  army  appeared 
before  Plataea,  the  Athenians,  with  a  body  of  their  own  people, 
consisting  of  two  thousand  heavy-armed,  and  two  hundred  horse- 
men, invaded  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace  and  the  Bottiaeans. 
The  corn  was  in  the  ear,  when  this  army  was  led  against  them 
tinder  the  command  of  Xenophon  the  son  of  Euripides,  and  two 
colleagues.  Coming  up  to  Spartolus,  a  town  in  Bottiiea,  they 
destroyed  the  com,  and  hoped  to  get  possession  of  the  place  by 
the  management  of  a  faction  they  had  within.  But  a  contrary 
party,  having  sent  in  good  time  to  Olynthus,  had  procured  from 
thence  an  aid  of  heavy-armed  and  other  force  for  their  protection. 
These  even  made  a  sally  out  of  Spartolus,  and  forced  the  Athe- 
nians to  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  heavy-armed 
Chalcideans,  with  some  of  their  auxiliaries,  are  defeated  by  the 
Athenians,  and  retire  into  Spartolus.  The  horse  and  light-armed 
Chalcideans  get  the  better  of  the  hoi-se  and  light-armed  Athenians  ; 
but  they  had  with  them  a  small  number  of  targeteers  from  the 
province  called  Crusis.  On  the  first  joining  of  battle  other  tar- 
geteers came  to  their  assistance  from  Olynthus.  The  light-armed 
of  Spartolus  seeing  this  reinforcement  just  come  up,  and  reflect- 
ing that  they  had  received  no  loss  before,  with  reanimated  cou- 
rage again  charged  the  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chal- 
cidean  hoi-se,  and  the  fresh  reinforcement.  The  Athenians  retire 
to  the  two  companies  which  they  had  left  to  guard  the  baggage. 
Here  they  drew  up  again,  and  whenever  they  thought  proper  to 
charge,  the  enemy  fell  back ;  when  they  retreated  from  the  charge, 
the  enemy  pressed  upon  and  infested  them  with  missive  weapons. 
The  Chalcidean  horse  rode  up  where  they  thought  they  could 
break  them,  and  falling  in  without  fear  of  a  repulse,  put  the  Athe- 
nians to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  a  great  distance.  The  Athe- 
nians fly  for  refuge  to  Potidiea ;  and  afterwards,  obtaining  a  truce 
to  fetch  off" their  dead,  return  with  their  shattered  army  to  Athens. 
la  this  action  they  lost  four  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  all  their 
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commanders.  The  Chalcideans  and  Bottiaeans  erected  a  trophy, 
and  having  taken  proper  care  of  their  dead,  separated  to  their 
own  cities. 

Not  long  after  this,  in  the  same  summer,  the  Ambraciots  and 
Chaonians,  who  aimed  at  the  total  reduction  of  A carnania,  and 
to  compass  a  general  defection  there  from  the  Athenians,  pie- 
vailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  supply  them  with  shipping 
from  their  confederate  cities,  and  to  send  a  thousand  heavy-armed 
into  Acarnania.     They  told  them,  thai  "  if  they  would  join  them 
with  a  land  and  a  naval  force  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Acarnanians  to  succour  one  another  by  sea ;  that 
hence  they  might  easily  get  all  Acarnania  into  their  power,   from 
whence  they  might  become  masters  of  Zacynthus  and  Cephallene, 
and  a  stop  would  then  be  made  to  the  Athenian  cruizes  on  the 
coasts  of  Peloponnesus ;  nay,  that  there  was  even  a  hope  of  re- 
ducing Naupactus." — This  scheme  was  pleasing  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  ordered  Cnemus  (yet  their  admiral)  to  sail  thither 
with  a  few  ships,  having  on  board  the  heavy-armed  ;  and  circu- 
lated orders  to  their  confederates  to  lit  out  their  ships,  and  repair 
with  all  expedition  to  Leucas.     The  Corinthians  were  those  who 
shewed  most  zeal  for  the  Ambraciots,  a  colony  of  their  own  ;  and 
the  shipping  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the  adjacent  places,  was 
prepared  with  all  possible  expedition ;   but  that  of  Leucas,  An- 
actorium,  and  Ambriacia  was  already  at  Leucas,  and  waiting  for 
the  rest.     Cnemus  and  the  thousand  heavy-armed  performed  their 
voyage  undiscovered  by  Phormio,  who  commanded  the  Athenian 
fleet  of  twenty  sail,  stationed  round  Naupactus,  and  immediately 
landed  his  men  for  the  destined  service.     Besides  the  thousand 
Peloponnesians  he  brought  with  him,  he  was  now  joined  by  the 
Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  Anactorians,  of  the  Grecians ; — of  the 
Barbarians,  by  a  thousand  Chaonians  not  subject  to  a  regal  govern- 
ment, but  commanded  by  Photius  and  Nicanor,  men  of  those  fa- 
milies which  had  a  right  to  command  by  annual  election.     With 
the  Chaonians  came  the  Thesprotians,  who  also  had  no  king.    Sa- 
bylinthus,  guardian  of  their  king  Tharyps,  yet  a  minor,  led  the 
Melossians  and  Antitanians.     The   Paravaeans  were  headed  by 
their  own  king  Ordceus,  who  had  also  the  command  of  a  thousand 
Orestians,  subjects  of  Antiochus,  which  served  with  his  troops  by 
the  permission  of  Antiochus.     Perdiccas  sent  also  a  thousand 
Macedonians,  of  which  the  Athenians  were  ignorant,  but  these 
were  not  yet  come  up. 

With  these  forces  Cnemus  began  his  march,  without  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  ships  from  Corinth,  and  passing  through  Argia 
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they  destroyed  Limnaea,  a  village  unfortified.  They  march  next 
for  Stratus,  the  capital  city  of  Acarnania,  judging  that  if  thej 
first  took  this,  all  other  plac^es  would  readily  submit.  The  Acar- 
nanians,  finding  a  large  army  broke  in  amongst  them  by  land,  and 
more  enemies  coming  to  attack  them  by  sea,  gave  up  all  view  of 
succouring  one  another,  and  stood  separately  on  their  own  de- 
fence. They  sent  information  to  Phormio,  and  requested  him  to 
come  up  to  their  relief.  He  sent  them  word,  "  he  could  not  }X)S- 
sibly  leave  Xaupactus  without  a  guard,  when  a  fleet  was  ready  to 
sail  from  Corinth."  The  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  dividing 
themselves  into  three  bodies,  advanced  towards  the  city  of  the 
Stratians,  with  a  design  to  appear  before  it,  and  if  it  did  not  sur- 
render at  once,  to  storm  it  without  loss  of  time.  The  Chaoniaus 
and  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians  maiched  in  the  middle ;  to  the  right 
were  the  Leucadians,  Anactorians,  and  their  auxiliaries ;  to  the 
left  Cnemus  with  his  Peloponnesians,  and  the  Ambraciots;  each 
body  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  rest,  that  sometimes  tliey 
were  out  of  one  another's  sight.  The  Grecians,  in  their  march, 
kept  firm  within  ranks,  and  guarded  all  their  motions,  till 
they  came  up  to  the  spot  fit  for  their  encampment.  But  the 
Chaonians,  confident  of  their  own  bravery,  and  valuing  them- 
selves as  the  most  martial  people  in  that  part  of  the  world,  could 
not  bear  the  delay  of  encamping,  but  with  the  rest  of  the  Bar- 
barians rushing  eagerly  forwards,  thought  to  take  the  town  at  a 
shout,  and  carry  all  the  honour.  The  Stratians  findii>g  them  thus 
advanced,  thought,  that  could  they  master  them  thus  detached, 
the  Grecians  w  ould  become  more  averse  to  attack  them.  With 
this  view,  they  place  ambuscades  in  the  approaches  of  the  city  ; 
and  when  the  enemy  was  near,  rush  up  at  once  from  the  places  of 
ambush,  and  out  of  the  city,  charging  them  on  all  sides.  The 
Chaonians  are  thrown  into  consternation,  and  many  of  thera  are 
slain.  The  rest  of  the  Barbarians,  when  they  saw  them  give  way, 
durst  not  keep  their  ground,  but  fled  immediately.  Neither  of 
the  Grecian  bodies  knew  any  thing  of  this  engagement,  so  hastily 
had  those  advanced,  and  were  supposed  to  have  done  it  only  to 
encamp  with  greater  expedition.  But  when  the  Barbarians  came 
running  back  to  them  in  disorderly  rout,  they  received  them  into 
shelter,  and  all  closing  firm  together,  stood  quiet  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  Stratians  durst  not  directly  assault  them,  because  the 
other  Acarnanians  were  not  yet  come  up  to  their  assistance,  but 
were  continually  slinging  at  them  from  a  distance,  thus  harassing 
them  abundantly,  but  unable,  without  better  weapons,  to  make 
them  dislodge  :  the  Acarnanians  only  could  have  attacked  them 
with  eflectual  vigour. 
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By  the  favour  of  a  dark  night,  Cnemus  withdrew  his  artny  by  Ji 
quick  march  to  the  river  Anapus,  which  is  eighty  stadia  *  distant 
from  Stratus.  The  next  day  he  obtains  a  truce  to  fetch  off  the 
dead.  And  the  Oeniadse  coming  up  in  a  friendly  manner  to  his 
relief,  he  went  to  take  refuge  amongst  them,  before  the  Acarna- 
nians  could  draw  their  succours  together,  and  from  thence  the 
forces  which  composed  his  army  marched  to  their  own  homes. 
But  the  Stratians  erected  a  trophy  on  account  of  their  victory- 
over  the  Barbarians. 

The  fleet  of  Corinth  and  the  other  confederate  states,  that  was 
to  sail  from  the  gulf  of  Crissa,  to  attend  the  orders  of  Cnemus, 
and  prevent  the  Acarnanians  on  the  coast  from  succouring  those 
within  the  land,  never  arrives  :  for,  about  the  time  of  the  action 
at  Stratus,  they  had  been  compelled  to  fight  the  Athenian  squad- 
ron of  twenty  ships,  stationed  at  Naupactus,  under  the  command 
of  Phormio.  Phormio  had  watched  their  coming  out  of  the  gulf, 
intending  to  attack  as  soon  as  ever  they  got  out  to  sea.  The  Co- 
rinthians and  their  allies  sailed  out  indeed,  yet  not  so  well  pre- 
pared to  fight  by  sea,  as  to  forward  the  land  expedition  on  Acar- 
nania.  They  never  imagined  that  the  Athenians,  with  their 
twenty  ships,  durst  presume  to  attack  them  who  had  forty-seven. 
Yet  when  they  saw  them  steering  the  same  course  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  they  kept  first  along  their  own  coast,  and  afterwards 
from  Petrae  of  Achaia  stretched  over  to  the  opposite  side,  in  order 
to  make  for  Acarnania.  But  now  again  they  descried  them 
standing  directly  against  them  from  Chalcis  and  the  river  Evenus, 
and  found  they  had  observed  their  anchoring  the  night  before. 
Thus  are  they  compelled  to  come  to  an  engagement  in  the  mid«t 
of  the  open  seaf.  The  ships  of  every  state  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  those  who  had  been  appointed  by  their  principals :  over 
the  Corinthians  were  Machon,  Isocrates,  and  Agatharchidas.    The 

*  About  eight  miles. 

t  Phormio  was  watching  to  catch  them  in  the  open  sea,  as  Thucydides  says 
above.  They  were  now  out  of  the  gulf,  stretching  across  the  sea,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Phormio  came  up  to  them,  and  engaged.  The  sea  without  the  capes 
that  form  the  mouth  ofthe  gulf  of  Crissa,  is  indeed  a  narrow  sea,  but  then  it  was 
open  sea  in  regard  to  the  gulf  within  the  capes,  and  gave  Phormio  all  the  advan- 
tages which  more  expert  seamen  knew  how  to  use.  As  thePeloponucsian  fleet 
stood  out  from  Petrae  in  Achaia,  and  the  Athenian  from  Chalcis  in  iEtolia,  the 
situation  of  those  two  places  easily  guides  to  the  place  of  the  engagement. 
Phormio  got  a  deal  of  honour  by  this  action,  which  Plutarch  in  his  piece  about 
the  glory  ofthe  Athenians,  reckons  up  amongst  the  most  remarkable  exploit* 
related  by  our  historian. 
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Peloponneslans  drew  up  their  ships  in  form  of  a  circle,  as  large  as 
they  possibly  could,  without  leaving  open  a  passage  for  the  ships 
of  the  enemy.     The  heads  of  the  ships  stood  to  sea,  the  stems 
were  turned  inwards.     ^Vithin  were  ranged  the  small  vessels  that 
attended  the  fleet,  and  five  ships  that  were  prime  sailers,  which 
were  to  start  out  at  narrow  passages,  wherever  the  enemy  should 
begin  the  attack.     The  Athenians  drawing  up  their  ships  in  a  line, 
and  sailing  quite  round  them,  brushed  along  by  them  in  their 
passage,  and  making  successive  feints  of  engaging,  forced  them  to 
draw  into  a  smaller  compass.     Phormio  had  beforehand  given 
strict  orders  not  to  engage  without  the  signal ;  for  he  hoped  the 
enemy  could  not  long  preserve  that  order  of  battle  like  a  land-army, 
but  that  the  ships  must  fall  foul  one  upon  another,  and  the  small 
vessels  within  give  them  no  little  embarrassment;  that  further, 
the  wind  would  blow  out  of  the  gulf,  as  was  usual  every  morn- 
ing ;  in  expectation  of  which  he  continued  to  sail  round  about 
them,  and  then  they  could   not  possibly  keep  firm  in  their  sta- 
tions for  any  time.     He  thought  farther,  that  the  time  of  engage* 
ment  was  entirely  in  his  own  power,  as    his  ships  were   best 
sailers,  and  that  it  was  most  adviseable  to  begin  at  such  a  junc- 
ture.    As  soon  as  that  wind  began  to  rise,  and  the  greater  ships, 
now  contracted  into  a  narrow  circle,  were  disordered  both  by  the 
wind  and  the   smaller  vessels  within,  one  falling  foul  upon  an- 
other, the  poles  were  applied  to  push  them  off  again.     Amidst  the 
noise  caused  by  this  confusion,  calling  out  to  take  care,  and  cursing 
one  another,  they  could  no  longer  hear  the  orders  of  their  com- 
manders or  their  masters;  and  the  sea  beginning  to  run  so  high  as 
to  render  useless  the  oars  of  inexperienced  mariners,  as  they  were, 
they  left  the  unmanageable  ships  to  the  pilots*  art  Exactly  at  this 
juncture  Phormio  gave  the  signal.     The  Athenians  engage,  and  at 
the  first  shock  sink  one  of  the  admiral-ships,  and  several  more  af- 
terwards in  the  different  parts  of  the  engagement     They  pursued 
their  success  with  so  much  fury,  that  amidst  the  general  disorder 
not  one  durst  think  of  resisting,  but  all  with  the  greatest  preci- 
pitation fled  towards  Patrae  and  Dyme  of  Achaia.     The  Athe- 
nians pursuing,  and  taking  twelve  of  their  ships,  and  having 
slaughtered  most  of  the  crews,  draw  off  to  Molychrium ;  and  hav- 
ing erected  a  trophy  on  the  promontory,  and  consecrated  a  ship 
to  Neptune,  returned  to  their  station  at  Xaupactus. 

The  Peloponnesians,  without  loss  of  time,  crept  along  the  coast 
with  the  remnant  of  their  fleet  saved  at  Patras  and  Dyme,  to  Cyl- 
lene,  a  dock  belonging  to  the  Eleans ;  whither,  after  the  battle  of 
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Stratus,  arrive  also  from  Leucas,  Cnemus  and  the  ships  of  that 
station,  which  ought  to  have  been  joined  by  these  other.  The 
Lacedaemonians  send  thither  Timocrates,  Brasidas,  and  Lycoph- 
ron,  to  assist  Cnemus  in  his  naval  conduct,  ordering  him  to  get 
ready  for  a  more  successful  engagement,  and  not  to  leave  the  do- 
minion of  the  sea  to  such  a  small  number  of  ships.  For  their  late 
defeat  appeared  to  them  quite  unaccountable,  especially  as  this 
was  the  first  trial  they  had  of  an  engagement  at  sea;  nor  could 
they  think  it  so  much  owing  to  a  want  of  skill  in  naval  affairs,  as 
to  a  want  of  courage,  never  balancing  the  long  experience  of  the 
Athenians  with  their  own  short  application  to  these  matters. 
These  persons  therefore  they  sent  away  in  anger,  who,  coming  to 
Cnemus,  issued  their  circular  orders  to  the  states  for  new  quotas 
of  shipping,  and  refitted  what  was  already  there  for  another  en- 
gagement. Phormio  also  sends  messengers  to  Athens  with  an 
account  of  these  preparations,  and  to  report  the  victory  they  had 
already  gained;  requesting  a  further  reinforcement  of  as  many 
ships  as  they  could  expeditiously  dispatch,  since  he  was  in  daily 
expectation  of  another  fight. 

Twenty  ships  were  the  number  they  agree  to  send  him  ;  but 
they  ordered  him  who  was  to  carry  them  to  touch  by  the  way  at 
Crete.  For  Nicias,  a  Cretan  of  Gortys,  a  public  friend  of  the 
Athenians,  had  persuaded  them  to  appear  before  Cydonia,  assur- 
ing them  that  this  place,  which  had  been  an  enemy  to  them, 
should  soon  be  their  own.  This  he  insinuated  merely  to  gratify 
the  Polychnitae,  who  bordered  upon  the  Cydonians.  The  com- 
mander therefore  with  these  ships  went  to  Crete,  and  joining  the 
Polychnitae,  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Cydonians ;  by  which,  to- 
gether with  adverse  winds  and  weather  unfit  for  sea,  no  little  time 
was  unseaisonably  wasted  away. 

The  Peloponnesians  at  Cyllene,  during  the  time  that  the  Athe- 
nians lay  weather-bound  in  Crete,  having  got  every  thing  in  readi- 
ness for  another  engagement,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Panormus 
of  Achaia,  where  the  land  forces  of  the  Peloponnesians  were  come 
to  forward  their  attempts.  Phormio  likewise,  with  the  twenty 
ships  which  had  fought  the  former  battle,  sailed  up  to  cape 
Molychrium,  and  lay  at  anchor  just  without  it.  This  cape  be- 
longed to  the  Athenian  alliance,  but  *  the  other  cape  over  against 
it  belonged  to  the  Peloponnesians.  The  arm  of  sea  which  divides 
them  is  about  seven  f  stadia  over;  and  this  is  the  mouth  of  the 

•  The  cape  on  the  Peloponnesian  side  was  called  Khiuni,  or  the  Rhium  of 
Achaia;  the  opposite  cape  Antinhiiim,  or  Molychrium. 
t  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
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gulf  of  Crissa.  The  Peloponneslans  with  a  fleet  of  seventy-seven 
ships  rode  also  at  anchor  under  the  cape  of  Achaia,  which  is  not 
far  distance  from  Panormus,  where  their  land-forces  lay.  When 
they  had  here  a  sight  of  the  Athenians,  both  parties  lay  for  six 
or  seven  days  over  against  each  other,  intent  on  the  needful  pre- 
parations for  engaging.  The  scheme  on  each  side  was  this : — The 
Peloponnesians,  struck  with  their  formier  defeat,  would  not  sail 
from  without  their  capes  into  the  open  sea: — The  Athenians 
would  not  enter  into  the  straits,  jugding  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  enemy  to  fight  in  a  narrow  compass.  At  length  Cnemus, 
Brasidas,  and  the  other  Peloponnesian  commanders,  desirous  to 
come  soon  to  an  engagement,  before  the  Athenian  squadron  should 
receive  a  reinforcement,  called  first  their  soldiers  together,  and 
seeing  some  of  them  not  yet  recovered  from  the  terror  occasioned 
by  the  former  defeat  and  by  no  means  eager  to  fight  again,  endea- 
voured to  animate  and  rouse  up  their  courage  by  the  following 
harangue — 

"  If  the  former  engagement,  ye  men  of  Peloponnesus,  affects  any 
of  you  with  sad  apprehensions  about  the  event  of  another,  know 
that  it  by  no  means  affords  you  any  reasonable  ground  for  such 
desponding  tlioughts.  That  was  owing,  as  you  well  know,  to  a 
deficiency  in  all  needful  preparations ;  for  you  were  not  then  fitted 
out  for  service  of  sea,  but  for  the  service  of  land.  We  then  were 
distressed  in  several  respects  by  the  adverse  turns  of  fortune ;  and 
in  some,  we  who  fought  for  the  first  time  at  sea  run  into  errors 
through  want  of  skill.  It  thus  happened  that  we  were  defeated 
but  not  through  any  cowardice  of  our  own.  There  can  be  no 
reason  for  men,  who  were  not  conquered  by  superior  courage,  but 
who  can  explicitly  account  for  the  means  of  their  defeat,  to  let 
their  spirits  be  sunk  by  a  calamity  merely  accidental ;  but  they 
ought  to  reflect,  that  though  fortune  may  disconcert  human  en- 
terprizes,  yet  that  men  can  never  be  deserted  by  their  own  valour; 
and  where  true  valour  is,  they  ought  not  to  catch  a  plea  from  want 
of  experience  to  palliate  what  signs  of  cowardice  they  betmy. 
Inferior  skill  in  you  is  by  no  means  a  balance  for  your  peculiar 
valour.  The  expertness  of  your  enemies,  which  you  so  much 
dread,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  valour,  will  indeed  direct  them 
in  a  performance  of  their  duty,  amidst  all  the  hazards  of  war;  but 
if  it  wants  true  valour,  those  hazards  will  be  too  hard  for  all  humau 
art.  For  fear  banisbeth  the  remembrance  of  what  ought  to  be 
done;  and  art  without  strength  is  quite  unavailing.  Place  there- 
fore your  own  superior  valour  in  the  balance  against  their  superior 
■kill ;  and  remove  the  apprehensions  flowing  from  your  defeat  by 
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the  recollection  that  you  were  not  prepared  to  fight.  You  haxti 
now  the  advantage  of  a  larger  number  of  ships,  and  an  opportunity 
of  fighting  on  your  own  coasts,  in  sight  of  a  land  army  of  your 
own.  Victory  is  generally  obtained  by  those  who  are  most  in 
number  and  best  provided.  So  that,  upon  close  examination,  no 
reason  appears  why  we  should  dread  the  event.  Our  former  mis- 
carriages make  not  against  us ;  nay,  the  past  commission  of  them 
will  instruct  us  now.  Let  every  master  therefore  and  every  mari- 
ner act  his  part  with  manly  resolution  ;  let  each  take  care  to  per- 
form his  duty,  nor  quit  the  post  to  which  he  is  appointed.  We 
shall  take  care  to  order  the  engagement,  in  no  worse  a  manner  than 
our  predecessors  have  done ;  and  shall  leave  no  man  any  reason  to 
excuse  his  cowardice.  Yet  if  any  one  will  be  a  coward,  he  shall 
certainly  receive  the  punishment  he  deserves ;  but  the  valiant  shall 
be  honoured  with  rewards  proportioned  to  their  merit." 

In  such  terms  did  their  commanders  animate  the  Peloponnesians. 
But  Phormio, — who  began  to  apprehend  a  depression  of  spirits  in 
his  own  men,  since  he  plainly  saw  that  by  keeping  their  ships  close 
together  they  were  afraid  of  the  numerous  ships  of  the  enemy — 
had  a  mind  by  calling  them  together  to  reinspire  them  with  cou- 
rage, and  give  them  an  exhortation  suitable  to  their  present  con- 
dition. He  had  hitherto  in  all  his  discourses  insisted,  and  induced 
them  to  give  him  credit,  that — "no  number  of  ships  could  be  got 
together  large  enough  to  make  head  against  them."  And  his  sea- 
men had  long  since  been  elated  with  this  presumption,  that  "as 
they  were  iVthenians,  they  ought  not  to  avoid  any  fleet  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  however  numerous."  But,  when  he  saw  them 
intimidated  by  the  formidable  objects  before  their  eyes,  bethought 
it  high  time  to  endeavour  to  revive  their  sinking  courage.  The 
Athenians  being  gathered  round  him,  he  harangued  them  thus — 

"  I  have  observed,  my  fellow-soldiers,  that  the  number  of  your 
enemies  hath  struck  you  with  fear. — I  have  therefore  called  you 
together,  as  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  terrified  with  what  is  by  no 
means  dreadful.  These  enemies  of  yours,  whom  you  have  already 
conquered,  who  in  no  wise  think  themselves  a  match  for  you,  have 
got  together  a  great  number  of  ships  and  a  superior  force.  In  the 
next  place  they  come  confidently  to  attack  you  with  the  vain  pre- 
sumption, that  valour  is  only  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  con- 
fidence is  occasioned  by  their  skill  in  the  service  of  the  land. 
Their  frequent  successes  there  induce  them  to  suppose  that  they 
must  also  for  certainty  be  victorious  at  sea.  If  they  have  any 
reason  to  presume  so  far  upon  their  excellence  at  land,  you  have 
more  to  form  presumptions  in  jour  own  favour,  since  in  natural 
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courage  they  are  not  in  the  least  superior  to  us,  and  if  larger  de- 
grees of  skill  give  either  side  an  advantage,  we  have  hence  an 
argument  to  be  more  confident  of  success.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
now  at  the  head  of  their  league,  merely  to  preserve  their  own  re- 
putation, have  dragged  numbers  hither  to  light  against  their  will; 
otherwise,  they  durst  never  have  attempted  to  engage  us  a  second 
time,  after  receiving  so  signal  a  defeat.  Frighten  not  yourselves 
with  extravagant  suspicions  of  their  courage — but  rather  strike  a 
panic  into  them  ;  a  panic,  for  which  they  have  more  ample  reason, 
as  you  have  alread}'  gained  a  victory  over  them,  and  as  they  are 
certain  you  would  not  give  them  another  opportunity  to  fight, 
unless  you  had  some  grand  design  to  execute.  An  enemy,  that 
like  them  exceeds  in  number,  in  action  depends  more  on  their 
strength  than  on  their  conduct  They  who  are  far  inferior  in 
strength  of  numbers,  and  dare,  though  uncompelled,  to  fight,  must 
do  it  through  the  prevalence  of  some  extensive  views.  This  they 
cannot  but  know,  and  hence  dread  more  this  our  diminutive  than 
they  would  an  equal  force.  Large  armies  defeated,  through  defect 
of  skill,  or  sometimes  through  defect  of  courage,  by  an  inferior 
force,  are  cases  that  have  often  happened.  Yet  neither  of  these 
defects  can  be  imputed  to  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  not  wil- 
lingly hazard  the  event  within  the  gulf,  nor  will  I  sail  into  it.  For 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  want  of  sea-room  is  very  improper  for  a  few 
ships  that  sail  best  and  are  best  managed,  against  a  number  which 
those  on  board  them  know  not  how  to  govern.  In  such  a  situation 
no  one  can  pour  down  to  an  attack  in  the  proper  manner  for  want 
of  having  a  clear  view  of  the  enemy  :  nor,  if  he  is  forced  to  sheer 
oft",  can  he  do  it  with  safety.  There  is  no  room  to  break  through, 
or  to  tack  at  pleasure,  which  is  the  business  of  ships  that  are  bet- 
ter sailers  ;  but  the  fight  must  of  necessity  be  the  same  with  a 
battle  at  land,  and  in  this  case  the  greater  number  of  ships  must 
have  the  advantage.  I  shall  take  the  greatest  care  I  am  able  to 
prevent  these  inconveniences.  And  you  I  expect  to  stand  regu- 
larly to  your  posts  on  board  every  ship.  Receive  your  orders  with 
alacrit\-,  especially  as  we  lie  so  near  our  enemy  ;  and  above  all 
things  when  we  come  to  action,  observe  the  rules  of  discipline 
without  hurry  and  noise ;  for  these  are  matters  of  great  importance 
in  every  scene  of  war,  and  of  not  the  least  in  a  naval  engagement ; 
— and  charge  your  enemies  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  your  former 
achievements.  Great  indeed  are  the  points  you  are  now  to  decide, 
the  hopes  of  the  Peloponnesians  of  making  a  figure  at  sea  are  now 
cither  to  be  totally  demolished,  or  the  power  of  the  sea  must  be- 
come precarious  to  the  Athenians,  even  near  their  own  homes. 
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Once  more  I  call  to  your  remembrance,  that  great  part  of  these 
enemies  you  have  already  conquered — and  the  courage  of  enemies 
once  conquered  is  seldom  equal  to  what  it  was,  when  unconscious 
of  defeat." 

In  this  manner  Phonnio  encouraged  his  men.  But  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  Avhen  they  found  that  the  Athenians  would  not  sail  into 
the  gulf  and  straits,  had  a  mind  to  compel  them  to  it  against  their 
inclinations.  At  break  of  day  they  began  to  move,  their  ships 
being  ranged  in  lines  consisting  of  four,  and  stood  along  their  own 
coasts  within  the  gulf,  the  right  wing  leading  the  course  in  the 
same  order  as  they  had  lain  at  anchor.  In  this  wing  they  had 
ranged  twenty  of  their  best  sailers,  with  a  view  that  if  Phormio 
«hould  imagine  they  had  a  design  upon  Naupactus,  and  he  him- 
self should  hasten  to  its  succour,  the  Athenians  might  not  be  able 
to  outsail  them  and  escape  their  outermost  squadron,  which  com- 
posed the  right  wing,  but  be  surrounded  on  all  sides.  He,  just 
as  they  expected,  being  alarmed  for  that  place,  which  he  knew 
was  defenceless,  no  sooner  saw  them  under  sail,  than  against  his 
■will  and  in  no  little  hurry  he  got  on  board,  and  sailed  along  his 
own  coast — the  land  forces  of  the  Messenians  marching  along  the 
adjacent  shore  to  be  ready  with  their  assistance.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians  seeing  them  move  along  in  a  line  ship  after  ship,  and  that 
they  were  now  within  the  gulf  and  near  the  shore,  which  was  what 
they  chiefly  wanted — on  a  signal  given,  at  once  altered  their  course, 
pouring  down  directly  upon  the  Athenians,  all  as  fast  as  their  ships 
could  advance,  in  full  expectation  of  intercepting  the  whole  fleet. 
Eleven  of  the  Athenian  ships,  which  were  a-head  of  the  rest,  be- 
ing too  quick  for  the  wing  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  shifting 
of  their  course  towards  the  open  sea,  ran  safely  off*.  Yet  inter- 
cepting all  the  rest,  they  run  them  aground  and  so  disabled  them. 
The  Athenians  on  board,  who  could  not  escape  by  swimming, 
were  slaughtered  to  a  man  :  Some  of  these  empty  ships  they  got 
off"  again  and  carried  away  in  tow  ;  and  one  they  had  already  tool^ 

•  The  Latin  translators,  whose  chief  aim  is  a  grammalical  construciioD, 
have  made  a  slip  here  in  point  of  chorography  ;  they  say,  "Subterfufferunt  or 
fngerunt  in  upertiim  marc."  But  it  is  surprizing  that  Mr.  Ifobhes  should  be 
guilty  of  so  much  inadvertence,  as  to  make  eleven  Athenian  sfiips  "  get  out 
into  open  sea."  The  Peloponnesians  made  their  tack  towards  the  open  sea,  on 
purpose  to  prevent  them  from  getting  out  of  the  gulf,  which  gave  opportunity 
to  the  foremost  ships  in  the  Atlienian  line  to  run  away  up  the  gulf  towarcU 
Naupactus,  for  the  sake  of  securing  which  Ihay  had  thoHght  themselvc* 
obliged,  tliongh  contrary  to  their  judgment  and  inclinatiqn,  to  come  Vrithiti 
the  capes.  Had  they  run  out  to  sea,  they  ucvcr  could  have  reached  Naupactuf^ 
bit  would  have  ruo  directly  from  it. 
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with  the  whole  crew  on  board.  The  Messenians  got  clown  to  the 
Buccour  of  some  of  them.  The\-  waded  with  their  arras  through 
the  water,  and  climbing  on  board  and  fighting  from  the  decks, 
Saved  some  which  were  already  in  tow. — In  this  manner  did  the 
Peloponnesians  defeat  and  destroy  the  Athenian  ships. 

Their  twenty  ships  which  were  of  the  right  wing  gave  chase 
to  the  eleven  Athenians,  which,  on  the  shifting  of  the  course,  had 
run  oft' amain.  But  all  these,  excepting  one  ship,  outsailed  them 
and  got  safe  into  Naupactus.  Having  gained  their  harbour,  they 
tacked  about  under  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  stood  ready  to  de- 
fend themselves,  in  case  the  enemy  should  make  an  attempt  upon 
them  so  near  the  shore.  Soon  after,  they  appeared  sailing  along 
and  singing  their  paean,  as  having  gained  a  victory.  One  ship  be- 
longing to  Leucas  was  shot  far  a-head  of  the  rest,  giving  chace  to 
that  only  ship  of  the  Athenians  which  was  left  behind.  It 
then  happened  that  a  trading  vessel  was  lying  out  at  anchor  be- 
fore the  harbour.  The  Athenian  ship  came  up  first  with  this 
vessel,  and  sailing  round  her,  ran  directly  against  the  Leuca- 
dian  that  was  chacing,  and  instantly  sinks  her.  By  this  accident, 
to  sudden  and  unexpected,  the  Peloponnesians  are  thrown  into 
consternation  ;  and  having  besides  followed  the  chace  with- 
out any  regular  order,  as  secure  of  victory,  some  of  the  ships  now- 
dropping  their  oars,  stopped  further  motion.  This  was  an  un- 
lucky expedient  when  so  near  the  enemy ;  but  their  design  was  to 
wait  for  the  greater  number  of  ships  that  were  yet  behind.  Some 
of  them,  being  ignorant  of  the  coast,  ran  upon  the  shelves  and 
were  stranded.  When  the  Athenians  saw  them  suflfer  these 
distresses,  their  courage  began  to  revive.  Shouting  out  aloud  with 
one  voice,  they  encouraged  one  another  to  attack.  The  miscar- 
riages of  which  they  were  this  moment  sensible,  and  their  irre- 
covei-able  disorder,  prevented  the  others  from  making  any  long 
resistance.  And  they  soon  were  forced  to  run  back  again  towards 
the  station  of  Panormus,  from  whence  they  came.  The  Athe- 
nions  chacing  them  thither,  took  the  six  ships  that  were  most  be- 
hind, and  recovered  their  own,  which  were  in  the  enemy's  hands, 
by  having  been  run  ashore,  and  afterwards  brought  off  in  tow. 
Some  men  besides  they  killed,  and  made  some  prisoners. 

On  board  the  Leucadian,  which  was  sunk  near  the  trading 
vessel,  was  Timocrates  the  Lacedsmonian,  who,  when  the  ship 
received  the  stroke  that  sunk  her,  immediately  slew  himself  *,  and 

•  We  have  here  a  notable  proof  of  the  |>eculiar  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Spar- 
tans. They  regarded  the  land  as  their  own  element,  in  which  they  were  Mipe- 
tipr  to  th«  rest  of  the  world.    And  yet  oow  they  were  couvinced,  that  with- 
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floated  afterwards  into  the  harbour  of  Naupactus.  The  Athe- 
nians, returning  thither  again,  erected  a  trophy  near  the  place 
from  whence  they  had  pursued  this  victory.  They  took  up  their 
dead,  and  the  shattered  pieces  of  their  ships,  whatever  they  found 
on  their  own  coasts,  and  by  a  truce  gave  permission  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  to  fetch  off  theirs. 

The  Peloponnesians  also  erected  a  trophy,  in  token  of  a  victory 
gained  by  forcing  ashore  and  damaging  some  of  the  enemy's 
ships.  The  ship  they  took  they  consecrated  on  the  Rhium  of 
Achaia,  near  the  trophy.  Yet,  after  this,  being  in  some  dread  of 
the  reinforcement  expected  from  Athens,  all  of  them,  except  the 
Leucadians,  sailed  away  by  favour  of  the  night  into  the  gulf  of 
Crissa  and  Corinth.  The  Athenians,  in  the  twenty  ships  from 
Crete,  that  ought  to  have  been  up  with  Phormio  before  the  engage- 
ment, not  long  after  the  above  retreat  of  the  other  ships,  arrived 
at  Naupactus.     And  here  this  summer  ended. 

Before  the  separation  of  the  fleet  that  withdrew  into  Corinth 
and  the  gulf  of  Crissa,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  the  other  com- 
manders of  the  Peloponnesians,  by  the  advice  of  the  Megar^ans^ 
formed  a  design,  in  the  beginning  of  this  winter,  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  the  Piraeus,  the  haven  of  the  Athenians.  It  was  not 
guarded  or  secured  in  the  usual  manner;  nor  was  this  judged  re- 
quisite, as  the  naval  power  of  Athens  was  become  so  extensive. 
Their  project  was,  that  every  mariner,  carrying  with  him  an  oar, 
a  cushion,  and  a  leathern  thong,  should  march  over-land  from 
Corinth,  to  the  sea  on  which  Athens  is  situated,  and  that  making 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Megara,  and  drawing  out  the  forty  ships 
that  lay  there  in  the  Nisaean  dock,  they  should  immediately  stand 
into  the  Piraeus.  For  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  ship  ap- 
pointed to  its  guard  ;  nor  was  there  the  least  suspicion  at  Athens 
that  the  enemy  would  attempt  in  this  manner  to  surprise  them : 
for,  openly,  and  in  a  regular  train,  they  durst  not  attempt  it ; 
nor  could  a  project  which  required  deliberate  procedure  have 
escaped  discovery.  But  no  sooner  had  they  resolved  upon,  than 
they  set  out  to  execute  the  present  scheme.     Arriving  in  the  night, 

out  practice  at  sea,  they  should  never  be  able  to  pull  down  the  power  of 
Athens.  Their  first  attempts  are  aukward  and  unsuccessful.  The  art  shewed 
by  the  Athenians  in  tacking  round,  darting  out  again,  and  sinking  a  ship  at 
one  stroke,  put  them  all  to  a  stand  ;  and  it  seems  made  so  sudden  and  strong 
an  impression  on  Timocrates,  whose  passion  it  was  to  die  flighting,  and  with 
wounds  all  before,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  perishing  in  a 
whole  skin,  and  therefore  snatched  the  momeut,  and  killed  himself  for  fear  he 
•bould  be  drowu«d. 
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they  drew  the  ships  out  of  the  Nisaean  dock ;  but  instead  of  mak^ 
ing  directly  for  the  Piraeus,  as  they  at  first  intended,  dismayed 
with  the  danger  of  the  attempt,  and,  as  it  is  said,  forced  by  a  con- 
trary wind  to  steer  another  course,  they  went  over  to  that  promon- 
tory of  Salamis  which  faceth  Megara.  Upon  this  promontory 
was  a  fort,  and  three  ships  were  stationed  below  to  prevent  all  im- 
portation and  exportation  at  Megara.  This  fort  they  assaulted, 
and  carried  the  three  ships,  though  empty,  away  with  them. 
Other  parts  of  Salamis  they  plundered,  as  the  inhabitants  never 
dreamed  of  this  invasion. 

The  lights  *,  that  signify  the  approach  of  enemies,  were  how- 
ever held  up  and  waved  towards  Athens,  which  caused  as  great  a 
consternation  there  as  was  known  during  all  die  series  of  the 
war.  Those  in  the  city  imagined  the  enemy  to  bealready  within  the 
Piraeus.  Those  in  the  Piraeus  concluded  the  city  of  Salamanians 
to  be  taken,  and  that  the  enemy  was  only  not  \\  ithin  their  port, 
which  indeed  they  might  easily  have  been,  had  they  not  been  hin- 
dered by  their  own  fears  and  a  contrary  wind.  At  break  of  day, 
the  Athenians  ran  down  in  general  concourse  to  the  Piraeus.  They 
got  their  ships  afloat,  and  leaping  on  board  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition and  uncommon  tumult,  sailed  away  for  Salamis,  but  left 
what  laud  forces  they  had  to  guard  the  Piraeus.  When  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  had  notice  of  the  approach  of  this  succour,  having 
now  over-run  great  part  of  Salamis,  and  got  many  prisoners  and  a 
large  booty,  beside  the  three  ships  stationed  at  Budorus,  they  made 
the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Xisa?a.  They  were  afraid  of  trust- 
ing too  much  to  their  ships,  which  having  been  long  laid  up  were 
become  leaky.  After  thus  getting  back  to  Megara,  they  returned 
again  over-land  to  Corinth.  The  Athenians,  finding  they  were  gone 
from  Salamis,  sailed  home  again.  But  ever  after  this  they  guarded 
the  Piraeus  in  a  stricter  manner,  barring  up  the  mouth  of  the 
haven,  and  omitting  no  method  of  securing  it  effectually  for  the 
future. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  beginning  of  this  winter,  Sitalces 
the  Odrysian,  son  of  Teres,  a  Thracian  king,  marched  an  army 
against  Perdiccas,  the  son  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 

•  Theae,  (according  to  the  Scholiast)  were  lighted  torches,  which  persons  on 
the  walls  reared  aloft  in  the  air,  to  notify  to  neighbouring  and  confederate 
places,  that  they  discerned  the  approach  of  enemies,  in  order  to  put  them  on 
their  guard.  The  same  thing  was  also  done  at  the  approach  of  friends,  to  no- 
tify what  succour  was  at  hand.  In  the  latter  case,  they  held  the  lii:h!s  steady 
and  unmoved:  in  the  former  tliey  waved  them  to  and  fro,  as  au  indication 
of  fear. 

Cor.  Hist.  GroEc.  No.  51.  X 
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the  Chalcideans  borderinjGf  on  Thrace,  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  two  engagements,  one  made  to  and  the  other  by  himself.  For 
Perdiccas,  who  had  entered  into  some  engagement  to  him,  for  re- 
conciling him  to  the  Athenians  when  he  was  formerly  pressed 
bard  with  war,  and  for  not  restoring  his  brother  Philip,  then  at 
enmity  with  him,  to  his  throne,  had  not  yet  performed  that  en- 
gagement. And  he  himself  was  under  an  engagement  to  the 
Athenians,  since  the  late  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  made 
between  them,  that  he  would  finish  the  war  for  them  against  the 
Chalcideans  of  Thrace.  On  both  these  accounts,  he  undertook 
the  present  expedition,  carrying  along  with  him  Amyntas  the  son 
of  Philip,  to  restore  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  with  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  commissioned  to  attend  him  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  Agnon  an  Athenian  general:  though  the  Athenians 
had  obliged  themselves  by  treaty  to  accompany  the  expedition 
with  a  fleet  by  sea,  and  a  numerous  land  army. 

Beginning  the  march  himself  from  Odrysae,  he  summons  to  at- 
tend him  first  all  his  Thracian  subjects  that  live  within  the  moun- 
tains Haemus  and  Rhodope,  quite  down  to  the  Hellespont  and 
Euxine  sea;  next,  the  Getae  beyond  mount  Haemus,  and  as  many 
other  nations  as  lay  between  the  river  Ister  and  along  quite  down 
to  the  Euxine.  The  Getae,  and  the  nations  so  situated,  border 
upon  the  Scythians,  wearing  the  same  habiliments  of  war,  and  all 
like  them  drawing  the  bow  on  horseback.  He  procured  also  to 
join  him  many  of  the  free  Thracians  that  live  upon  the  mountains, 
and  make  use  of  scimitars,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
•  Dians,  and  dwell  most  of  them  about  Rhodope.  Some  of  these 
he  took  into  pay,  but  some  of  them  voluntarily  attended.  He  had 
levies  also  from  amongst  the  Agrianians,  Leaeans,  and  the  other 
nations  of  Paeonia  subject  to  himself.  These  were  the  furthest 
people  in  his  dominions,  reaching  up  to  the  Graaeans  and  Leaeans 
of  Paeonia  and  the  river  Strymon,  which  deriving  its  source  from 
mount  Scomius,  waters  the  Graaeans  and  Leaeans,  and  is  the 
boundary  of  his  empire  from  those  Paeonians  who  still  are  free. 
Towards  the  Triballians,  who  are  also  a  free  people,  the  boundaiy 
is  formed  by  the  Trerians  and  Tilataeans.  These  live  to  the 
north  of  mount  Scomius,  and  reach  westerly  as  far  as  the  river 
Oscius,  which  riseth  out  of  the  same  mountain  with  the  Nestus 
and  the  Heber,  a  great  but  barren  mountain  adjoining  to  the 
Rhodope. 

The  kingdom  of  Odrysae  is  of  this  large  extent  along  the  coast, 
reaching  from  the  city  of  Abdera  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ister 
in  the  Euxine  sea.    The  shortest  cut  round  its  coast  requireth 
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four  days  and  as  many  nights  for  a  trading  vessel,  of  the  round-* 
built,  sailing  directly  before  the  wind.     A  good  walker  will  also 
be  eleven  days  in  going  the  nearest  way  by  land  from  Abdera  to 
the  Ister :  so  large  was  its  extent  along  the  coast.  But  towards  the 
continent,  to  go  along  it  from  Byzantium  to  the  Leaeans  and  the 
Strymon,  for  so  far  does  it  run  upwards  from  the  sea,  would  cost 
an  expeditious  walker  thirteen  days  continued  journey.      The 
yearly  tribute  exacted  from  this  tract  of  Barbaric  land,  and  his 
cities  in  Greece,  by  Seuthes,  who  succeeding  Sitalces  in  these  do- 
minions, very  much  improved  the  revenue,  amounting  to  four  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver  *,  though  it  might  be  paid  either  in  silver  or 
gold.     The  presents  constantly   made  to  him  either  of  gold  or 
silver  were  not  less  in  value,  besides  gifts  of  vestments  both 
figured  and  plain,  and  all  kinds  of  furniture,  which  were  not  only 
made  to  him,  but  to  all  his  officers  and  the  noble  Odrysians.     The 
custom  observed  by  them,  and  general  to  all  the  Thracians,  of 
"  receiving  rather  than  bestowing,"   was  contrary  to  that  which 
prevails  in  the  Persian  court,  where  it  was  a  greater  crime  to  be 
asked  and  to  deny,  than  to  ask  and  be  denied.     Yet,  as  their 
power  was  great,  this  practice  continued  long  in  vogue  amongst 
them ;  for  nothing  could  be  obtained  by  him  who  brought  no 
present :  and  this  afforded  a  large  increase  of  power  to  his  king- 
dom.    It  had  the  greatest  revenue,  and  was  in  other  respects  the 
most  flourishing  of  all  the  kingdoms  in  Europe  between  the  gulf 
of  Ionia  and  the  Euxine  sea.     But  in  military  strength  and  nu« 
merous  armies,  it  was  the  second,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  Scythians.     For  there  is  no  one  nation  in  Europe,  nor  evea 
in  Asia,  that  in  these  points  can  in  any  degree  be  a  match  for 
them;  or  when  standing  singly,  nation  against  nation,   is  able  to 
make  head  against  the  Scythians,  united  and  in  good  harmony 
with  one  another.     Yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  every  point  of  con-* 
duct,  and  management  of  all  the  necessary  affairs  of  life,  they 
fall  vastly  short  of  other  people. 

Sitalces  therefore,  who  was  king  of  so  large  a  country,  got  hif 
army  together ;  and,  when  everything  was  ready,  marched  against 
Macedonia.  He  first  of  all  passed  through  his  own  dominions; 
then  over  Cercine,  a  desert  mountain,  the  boundary  between  the 
Sintians  and  Paeonians.  He  went  over  it  by  a  passage  he  had,  by 
cutting  down  the  wood,  made  formerly  himself,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  PkEonians.  In  their  march  from  Odrysaa  over  this 
mountain,  they  left  the  Paeonians  on  their  right,  but  on  their  left 
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the  Sintians,  and  Maedians.  On  their  descent  from  it,  they  ar- 
rived at  DoberuR,  a  city  of  Pgeonia.  He  lost  none  of  his  army  in 
the  march,  but  by  sickness;  notwithstanding  which  it  was  very 
much  increased :  for  many  of  the  free  Tliracians  came  daily  in 
without  invitation,  and  followed  for  the  sake  of  plunder ;  so  that 
the  whole  number  is  said  at  last  to  have  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  Of  these,  the  greater  part  were  foot,  but 
about  a  third  of  them  were  horse.  The  greatest  share  of  the 
horse  was  provide.d  by  the  Odrysians,  and  next  to  them  by  the 
Get«.  Of  the  foot,  the  free  Thracians  that  came  from  about 
mount  Rhodope,  and  used  scimitars,  were  the  most  valiant :  all 
the  rest  that  followed  were  a  mixed  crowd,  formidable  only  in 
their  number.  All  these  therefore  were  got  together  at  Doberus, 
and  preparing  to  break  into  the  lower  Macedonia,  subject  to  Per- 
diccas,  under  the  ridge  of  the  mountains.  For  in  the  general 
name  of  Macedonians  are  comprised  the  Lyncestians  and  Heli- 
miotians,  and  other  nations  lying  upwards,  allied  to  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  rest,  yet  governed  as  distinct  kingdoms.  The  do- 
minion over  the  maritime  Macedonia  was  first  obtained  by  Alex- 
ander, father  of  Perdiccas,  and  his  ancestors  the  Temenidae,  who 
derived  their  original  from  Argos.  These,  by  a  successful  war, 
had  driven  the  Pierians  out  of  Pieria,  who  afterwards  fixed  their 
residence  at  Phagres  under  mount  Panggeus,  on  the  other  side 
the  Strymon,  and  at  other  places  ;  for  which  reason,  the  tract  of 
ground  lying  under  Pangaeus  towards  the  sea  is  still  called  the 
gulf  of  Pieria.  From  the  region  called  Bottia  they  also  expelled 
the  Bottiaeans,  who  now  live  upon  the  confines  of  the  Chalcideans. 
And  further,  they  seized  in  Paeonia,  near  the  river  Axius,  a  nar- 
row tract  of  land  running  along  from  the  mountains  doAvn  to 
Pella,  and  the  sea ;  and  got  possession  of  that  which  is  called 
Mygdonia,  lying  between  the  Axius  and  the  Strymon,  by  driving 
away  the  Edonians.  They  expelled  the  Eordians  out  of  what 
is  now  called  Eordia  (of  whom  the  greatest  part  were  destroyed, 
but  a  small  number  dwell  now  about  Physca) ;  and  out  of  Almo- 
pia,  the  Almopians.  These  Macedonians  also  conquered  other 
nations,  of  which  they  are  still  in  possession,  as  Anthemus,  Gres- 
tonia  and  Bisaltia,  and  a  large  part  of  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  other  Macedonians.  But  this  whole  tract  of  countiy  hath 
the  general  name  of  INIacedonia,  and  Perdiccas,  son  of  Alexander, 
reigned  over  them  when  Sitalces  formed  this  invasion. 

The  Macedonians,  unable  to  make  head  against  the  numerou  s 
army  by  which  they  were  invaded,  retired  within  the  walled  and 
fortified  places  of  the  country,  which  at  this  time  were  not  many. 
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But  Archelaus  son  of  Perdiccas,  succeeding  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom, built  those  fortresses  which  are  now  there,  opened  the  roads, 
and  made  many  other  regulations  both  in  the  military  way  about 
horses  and  arms,  and  in  other  public  matters,  more  than  all  the 
eight  preceding  kings  put  together.  The  Thracian  army  from 
Doberus  broke  fii'st  into  that  part  of  the  countiy%  which  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Philip.  They  took  Eidomene  by 
storm ;  and  got  Gortynia,  Atalante,  and  some  other  places  by 
composition,  which  were  readily  brought  to  capitulate,  out  of 
their  regard  for  Amyntas,  whose  son  Philip  now  appeared  amongst 
them.  They  also  laid  siege  to  Europus,  but  were  not  able  to  re- 
duce it  They  afterwards  advanced  into  the  other  Macedonia^ 
lying  to  the  left  of  Pella  and  Cyrrhus.  Within  these,  they  did  not 
advance  into  Bottiaea  and  Pieria ;  but  ravaged  Mygdonia,  Gres- 
tonia,  and  Anthemus.  The  Macedonians  never  once  thought  of 
being  able  to  make  head  against  them  with  their  foot;  but,  send- 
ing for  horse  from  their  allies  in  the  upper  Macedonia,  wherever 
by  the  advantage  of  ground  a  few  could  encounter  with  many, 
they  made  frequent  attacks  upon  the  Thracian  army.  They  made 
so  strong  an  impression,  that  nothing  could  resist  such  excellent 
horsemen  and  so  completely  armed.  For  this  reason,  the  enemy 
inclosed  them  about  with  their  numerous  forces,  and  thus  made  it 
exceeding  hazardous  for  them  to  light  against  such  manifold  odds 
of  numbers  ;  so  that  at  last  they  were  forced  to  give  over  these 
skirmishes,  judging  it  imprudent  to  run  any  hazards  against  so 
large  an  inequality  of  strength. 

Sitalces,  at  a  parley  held  with  Perdiccas,  imparted  to  him  the 
motives  of  the  war ;  and,  as  the  Athenians  were  not  yet  come  up 
with  their  fleet,  because  diffident  of  his  punctuality  to  the  en- 
gagement between  them,  and  had  only  sent  him  presents  and  am- 
bassadors, he  detached  part  of  his  army  against  the  Chalcideans 
and  Bottiaeans ;  where,  by  driving  them  into  their  fortresses,  he 
ravaged  the  countiy.  During  his  stay  in  these  parts,  the  southern 
Thessalians,  Magnetiaus,  and  other  people  subject  to  the  Thessa- 
lians,  and  the  Grecians  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  grew  apprehensive 
that  his  army  might  be  tunied  against  them,  and  prepared  for 
their  defence.  Under  the  same  apprehensions  were  the  northern 
Thracians  beyond  the  Stiymon  that  inhabit  the  plains,  the  Pa- 
naeans,  the  Odomantians,  the  Droans,  and  the  Dersaeans,  who  are 
all  of  them  free  and  independent.  He  farther  gave  occasion  for 
a  rumour  that  spread  amongst  the  Grecians,  enemies  to  Athens, 
that  his  army,  brought  into  Greece  by  virtue  of  an  alliance  with 
them,  would  invade  them  all  in  their  turns.     Yet,  without  ad- 
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vancing  any  further,  he  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  continuing 
his  ravage  upon  Chalcidica,  and  Bottiaea,  and  Macedonia.  But 
unable  to  execute  any  of  those  points  for  which  he  formed  this 
invasion,  when  his  army  began  to  want  provisions,  and  to  suffer 
by  the  rigour  of  the  winter's  cold,  he  is  persuaded  by  Seuthes  the 
son  of  Sparadoxus,  and  his  own  cousin-german,  who  had  a  greater 
influence  over  him  than  any  other  person,  to  march  back  again 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  This  Seuthes  had  been  secretly 
gained  by  Perdiccas,  who  promised  to  give  him  his  sister,  and  a 
large  dower  with  her.  Thus  persuaded,  after  a  stay  upon  the 
whole  of  but  thirty  days,  and  eight  of  these  in  Chalcidica,  he  re- 
tired precipitately  into  his  own  dominions.  Perdiccas,  according 
to  promise,  soon  after  gives  his  sister  Stratonice  in  marriage  to 
Seuthes.  And  to  this  end  came  this  grand  expedition  of  Sitalces*. 
The  same  Avinter,  the  Athenians  at  Naupacitus  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  coasting  from  thence  under  the 
command  of  Phormio,  appeared  before  Astacus.  Making  there 
a  descent,  they  pierced  into  the  midland  parts  of  Acarnania,  with 
four  hundred  heavy-armed  Athenians  from  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
four  hundred  Messenians ;  and  expelled  from  Stratus,  Coronta, 
and  other  places,  the  disaft'ected  part  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
having  re-established  at  Coronta  Cynes  the  son  of  Theolytus,  em- 
barked again  on  board  their  ships.  They  judged  it  not  adviseable, 
in  the  winter  season,  to  undertake  any  thing  against  the  Oeniadae, 
the  only  people  of  Acarnania  Avho  had  persisted  in  continual  hos- 
tilities against  them.  For  the  river  Achelous,  that  takes  its  rise 
from  mount  Pindus,  and  runs  through  Dolopia,  the  provinces  of 
the  Agraeans  and  the  Amphilochians,  and  all  the  plains  of  Acar- 
nania, passing  above  by  the  city  of  Stratus,  and  discharging  itself 
into  the  sea  near  the  Oeniadae,  renders  all  the  adjacent  country  one 

*  Sitalces,  and  his  son  Sadocus,  who,  as  Thucydides  relates  above,  was  made 
^  citizen  of  Athens,  have  not  escaped  the  buffoonery  of  Aristophanes,  in  his 
comedy  of  The  Acharnians,  Actl.Sc.  4.  "Crier.  Ambassador  to  Sitalces, 
come  into  court.  Ambass.  Here.  Dicceopolis.  Ob  \  here's  another  knave  sum- 
moned to  make  his  appearance     Amhass.  We  should  not  have  stayed  so  long^ 

in  Thrace Diceeopolis.  I  believe  you,  unless  you  had  been  well  paid  for  it. 

Amhass,  Had  not  a  great  snow  fallen  and  covered  all  the  country,  and  all  the 
rivers  at  the  same  time  been  froze  over.  When  Theognis  was  contending  here 
for  glory,  we  were  drinking  all  the  time  with  Sitalces.  He  is  an  honest  heart, 
and  loves  Athenians  dearly.  In  good  truth,  he  is  doatingly  fond  of  you  all: 
he  is  for  ever  writing  upon  the  walls,  O  rare  Athenians-  And  his  son, 
ivhom  we  made  an  Athenian,  longs  mightily  for  some  of  your  dainty  sausages, 
and  hath  pressed  his  father  to  succour  his  dear  countrymen.  He,  at  a  solemn 
iacritice,  swore  he  would;  and  hath  got  such  a  numerous  army  at  his  heeli, 
that  MxQ  Atheniaus  cry  out,  Wiiat  a  vast  swarm  of  guat»  is  comiug  aloug  hcrei* 
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continued  morass,  and  by  a  stagnation  of  water  makes  it  imprac- 
ticable for  an  army  in  the  winter  season.  Most  of  the  isles  of 
the  Echinades  lie  over  against  the  Oeniadae,  not  greatly  distant  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous;  insomuch  that  the  river,  being  great, 
causeth  a  continual  afflux  of  sand,  and  by  it  some  of  these  island* 
are  already  joined  to  the  main  land  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  all 
the  rest  in  a  short  time  will  be  so  too:  for  the  current  will  be  large 
and  rapid,  and  brings  down  with  it  great  quantities  of  sand.  The 
isles  stand  thick  ;  and  stopping,  bind  fast  together  from  farther 
dissipation,  the  sands  brought  down  by  the  current.  They  lie  not 
in  a  line,  but  in  an  alternate  situation  one  from  another,  preventing 
the  strait  course  of  the  waters  forwards  into  the  sea.  They  are 
further  uncultivated,  and  of  no  large  extent.  The  tradition  is — > 
that  Apollo,  by  an  oracle,  made  a  grant  of  this  land  to  Alcmaeoa 
the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  when  a  vagabond,  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  telling  him,  that  "  he  never  should  be  freed  from  the  ter- 
rors that  haunted  him,  till  he  found  a  place  for  his  residence,  which, 
at  the  time  he  slew  his  mother  had  never  been  seen  by  the  sun, 
and  then  was  not  land ;"  because  every  other  part  of  the  earth  was 
polluted  by  the  parricide.  After  great  perplexities,  he  at  length, 
as  it  is  said,  discovered  these  rising  heaps  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Achelous,  and  thought  enough  cast  up  to  suffice  for  his  sup- 
port, after  the  long  course  of  wandering  about  to  which  he  had 
been  necessitated  ever  since  he  murdered  his  mother.  Fixing 
therefore  his  residence  in  the  parts  about  the  Oeniadae,  he  grew 
powerful,  and  left  to  the  whole  country  the  name  of  Acamania 
from  his  son  Acarnus.  This  account  of  Alcmaeon  we  have  given 
exactly  as  we  have  received  it  from  tradition. 

The  Athenians  and  Phormio  weighing  from  Acamania,  and 
touching  again  at  Naupactus,  very  early  in  the  spring  returned  to 
Athens.  Thither  they  brought  all  the  freemen  whom  they  had 
made  prisoners  in  the  late  naval  engagements  (these  were  after- 
wards exchanged  man  for  man)  and  the  ships  taken  from  the 
enemy. 

And  thus  the  winter  ended,  and  with  it  the  third  year  of  the 
war,  the  history  of  which  hath  been  compiled  by  Thucydides, 
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In  the  succeeding  Summer,  the  Peloponnesians  and  allies,  when 
the  corn  was  full  grown,  made  incursion  into  Attica,  under  the 
command  of  Archidamus  son  of  Zeuxidamus  king  of  the  Lace- 
<la?monians,  and  having  fixed  their  camp  ravaged  the  country. 
The  Athenian  cavalry  at  all  convenient  places  skirmished  with 
them  as  usual,  and  checked  the  greater  number  of  the  light  arped 
fi'om  advancing  before  the  heavy  armed,  and  infesting  Ihe  parts 
adjacent  to  the  city.  Having  continued  here  till  provisions  began 
to  fail,  they  retired  and  were  disbanded  to  their  respective  cities. 

Upon  this  irruption  of  the  Peloponnesians,  Lesbos  immediately 
revolted  from  the  Athenians,  excepting  Methymn^.  They  were 
well  inclined  to  such  a  step  before  the  war  broke  out,  but  were 
discountenanced  by  the  Lacedasmonians,  and  now  were  necessi- 
tated to  make  their  revolt  sooner  than  they  intended.  They  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  deferred  it,  till  they  had  complcated  the 
works  they  were  about  for  securing  their  harbour,  perfecting  their 
walls  and  the  ships  then  upon  the  stocks — till  they  had  received 
what  they  wanted  from  Pontus,  both  archers  and  corn,  and  what- 
ever they  had  already  sent  for  thither. 

The  reason  was — the  people  of  Tenedos  then  at  enmity  with 
them,  those  of  Methymne,  and  even  some  persons  of  Mitylene 
underhand,  who  in  a  civil  broil  had  received  the  hospitable  pro* 
tection  at  Athens,  had  sent  the  Athenians  advice — "  That  they 
are  compelling  all  Lesbos  to  go  into  Mitylene,  and  are  getting 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  a  revolt  by  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  their  kindred  Boeotians ;  and  if  timely  prevention  be 
not  given,  Lesbos  will  be  lost." 

The  Athenians,  at  present  miserably  distressed  by  the  plague, 
and  a  war  now  grown  very  brisk  and  vigorous,  knew  that  the  ac- 
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cession  of  Lesbos  to  their  enemies,  possessed  as  it  was  of  a  naval 
force  and  fresh  in  strength,  must  be  a  terrible  blow,  and  would 
not  listen  at  first  to  the  accusations  sent,  chiefly  from  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  own  wishes,  that  they  might  be  groundless.  But 
when  they  had  in  vain  dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  Mityleneans 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  forced  resort  of  the  Lesbians  thither  and  their 
other  preparations,  their  fears  were  increased,  and  they  became 
intent  on  some  expedient  of  timely  prevention — and  order  thither 
on  a  sudden  forty  sail  that  lay  ready  fitted  out  for  a  cruize  on  Pe- 
leponnesus.  Cleippides,  son  of  Deinias,  with  two  colleagues,  had 
the  command  of  this  fleet.  Information  had  been  given  them, 
that  the  festival  of  Apolio  Maloeis  was  soon  to  be  celebrated  with- 
out the  city,  at  which  solemnity  the  whole  people  of  Mitylene 
are  obliged  to  assist. — It  was  therefore  hoped,  that  they  might 
surprize  them  on  this  occasion,  and  by  one  sudden  assault  com- 
pleat  the  work.  Should  it  so  fallout,  it  would  be  a  happy  turn; 
but,  if  this  miscarried,  they  were  to  order  the  Mityleneans  to  de- 
liver up  their  shipping  and  demolish  their  works,  and  in  case  they 
refused  to  make  instant  war. 

With  these  instructions  the  fleet  went  to  sea.  And  the  Athe- 
niaos  seized  ten  triremes  belonging  to  the  Mityleneans,  which  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  lyincj  in  their  ports  as  an  auxiliary  quota 
in  pursuance  of  treaty,  and  cast  into  prison  all  their  crews.  But  a 
certain  person  passing  over  from  Athens  to  F.ubfpa,  and  hastening 
bv  land  to  Geraestus,  finds  a  vessel  there  ready  to  put  ofl",  on  board 
of  which  he  gets  a  quick  passage  to  Mitylene,  and  on  the  ihird  day 
after  his  setting  out  from  Athens,  gives  notice  to  the  Mityleneans 
that  such  a  fleet  was  coming  to  surprize  them.  L'pon  this  they 
adjourned  their  festival,  and  patching  up  their  half-finislied  walls 
and  harbours  as  well  as  they  could,  stood  ready  on  tlieir  guard. 
Not  long  after  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived,  and  finding  the  alarm 
had  been  given,  the  commanders  notified  to  them  the  injunctions 
they  brought;  with  which  as  the  Mityleneans  refused  to  comply, 
they  ranged  themselves  for  action. 

The  Mityleneans,  unprepared  as  they  were,  and  thus  suddenly 
necessitated  to  make  some  resistance,  advanced  on  board  their 
ships  a  little  beyond  the  mouth  of  their  harbour,  as  willing  to  en- 
gage. But  being  forced  to  retreat  upon  the  approach  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  they  begged  a  parley  with  the  commanders,  from  ^ 
view,  if  it  were  possible  upon  easy  conditions,  to  rid  themselves 
of  that  fleet  for  the  present.  And  the  Athenian  commander^ 
readily  accorded,  from  the  apprehension  they  had  not  saflicient 
strength  to  support  the  war  against  all  Lesbos. 
Cor.  Hist.  Grcec.  No.  51,  Y 
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Hostilities  having  thus  ceased  for  a  time,  the  Mityleneans  dis- 
patched their  agents  to  Athens,  and  amongst  the  number  one  of 
those  persons  who  had  sent  intelHgence  of  their  motions,  but  had 
now  repented  of  the  step — to  procure  if  possible  the  recalment 
bf  the  fleet,  by  assurances  that  they  were  not  bent  on  any  inno- 
vations. But  in  the  mean  time,  undiscovered  by  the  Athenian 
fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Malea,  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  they  send  away  a  trireme  to  carry  an  embassy  to  Lacedae- 
mon  ;  for  they  had  no  room  to  believe  they  should  succeed  in  their 
tiegociations  at  Athens.  This  embassy,  after  a  laborious  and 
dangerous  voyage,  arriving  at  Lacedaemon,  began  to  solicit  a 
speedy  succour.  And  when  their  agents  returned  from  Athens, 
totally  unsuccessful,  the  Mityleneans  and  all  the  rest  of  Lesbos, 
excepting  Methymne,  prepare  for  war.  This  last  place  sent  in  aid 
to  the  Athenians,  as  did  also  the  Imbrians  and  Lemnians,  and 
some  few  other  of  their  allies. 

The  Mityleneans  once  indeed  made  a  general  sally  with  all  their 
people  against  the  station  of  the  Athenians.  Hereupon  a  battle 
ensued,  after  which  the  Mityleneans,  though  by  no  means  worsted, 
yet  durst  not  continue  all  night  in  the  field,  but,  diffident  of  their 
own  strength,  retreated  behind  their  walls.  After  this  they  kept 
themselves  quiet,  unwilling  to  run  any  more  hazards,  till  they 
had  got  some  additional  strength  from  Peloponnesus,  and  were  in 
other  respects  better  provided.  By  this  time  Meleas  a  Lacedae- 
monian, and  Hermaeondas  a  Theban,  are  arrived  among  them, 
who  had  been  dispatched  on  some  business  before  th^  revolt,  and 
unable  to  compass  their  return  before  the  Athenian  fleet  came  up, 
had  now  in  a  trireme  got  in  undiscovered  since  the  battle.  It  was 
the  advice  of  those  to  dispatch  another  trireme  and  embassy  in 
company  with  them,  which  is  accordingly  done.  But  the  Athe- 
nians, as  the  Mityleneans  remained  in  so  quiet  a  posture,  became 
more  full  of  spirits  than  before,  and  sent  summons  of  aid  to  their 
confederates,  who  came  with  more  than  ordinary  alacrity,  as  they 
saw  such  an  appearance  of  weakness  on  the  side  of  the  Lesbians. 
Having  now  formed  a  station  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  they 
fortified  by  a  wall  two  camps,  which  invested  the  place  on  both 
sides,  whilst  their  shipping  was  so  stationed  as  to  shut  up  both 
the  harbours.  By  this  means  the  communication  by  sea  was  quite 
cut  off  from  the  Mityleneans.  Of  the  land  indeed  the  INIityleneans 
and  other  Lesbians,  who  had  now  flocked  to  their  aid,  were  for 
the  most  part  masters.  The  quantity  which  the  Athenians  had 
occupied  by  their  camps  was  but  inconsiderable,  as  the  station  of 
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their  shipping  and  their  market  was  held  chiefly  at  ^lalea :  and  in 
this  posture  stood  the  war  against  Mitylene. 

About  the  same  time  this  summer,  the  Athenians  send  out 
thirty  sail  of  ships  against  Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of 
Asopius  the  son  ofPhormio,  in  pursuance  of  some  solicitations 
they  had  received  from  the  Acarnanians  to  send  them  either  a  soa 
or  some  relation  of  Phomiio  to  command  in  those  parts.  These 
ships  sailing  along  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  ravaged  all  the  maritime 
places.  After  this  Asopius  sends  back  the  greatest  part  of  his 
ships  to  Athens,  but  with  a  reserve  of  twelve  proceeds  himself  to 
Naupactus ;  and  raising  afterwards  the  whole  force  of  the  Acar- 
nanians, he  leads  them  against  the  Oeniadae.  With  his  ships  he 
sailed  up  the  Achelous,  and  the  army  marching  by  land  laid  the 
country  waste.  But  when  this  was  found  ineffectual,  he  dismisseth 
the  land  force,  and  stretching  over  himself  to  Leucas,  and  having 
made  a  descent  upon  Xericum,  was  intercepted  in  his  retreat — by 
those  of  the  adjacent  countr\',  who  ran  together  for  mutual  aid, 
supported  by  a  small  party  that  lay  there  for  guards,— with  the 
loss  of  his  own  life,  and  a  part  of  his  army.  After  this,  the  Athe- 
nians staid  only  to  take  up  their  dead,  by  favour  of  a  truce  ob- 
tained from  the  Leucadians,  and  then  steered  homewards. 

The  ambassadors  of  Mitylene,  who  were  sent  in  the  first  ship, 
having  been  ordered  by  the  Lacedcemonians  to  repair  to  Olympia, 
that  their  applications  might  be  addressed,  and  resolutions  formed 
about  them,  in  the  grand  resort  of  their  whole  alliance,  arrive  at 
that  place.  It  was  that  Olympiad,  in  which  Doricus  the  Rhodian 
was  a  *  second  time  victor.  So,  when  the  solemnity  was  ended, 
and  t  an  audience  was  granted  them,  they  spoke  as  follows : — 

*  Olympiad  88. 

t  In  this  manner  for  privafe  ends,  and  tlirough  party-feuds,  was  a  most  noble 
and  sacred  institution  abused.  All  Grecians  in  general  paid  their  attendance  at 
the  Olympic  games;  and  were  obliged  by  all  the  ties  of  honour  and  religion  to 
suspend  their  animosities  and  quarrels,  and  meet  together  as  countrymen  and 
brethren  with  frank  and  open  ingenuity.  And  yet,  in  the  present  iustauce, 
they  are  going  to  contrive  the  means  of  annoying  one  another,  so  soon  as  that 
solemnity  is  over,  which  was  calculated  to  teach  them  union  and  concord,  and 
a  steady  attachment  to  the  interests  of  Greece  their  common  mother.  The 
policy  however  of  the  present  proceeding  is  remarkable.  The  Athenians  who 
assisted  at  the  games  could  suspect  nothing  from  the  presence  of  the  Mityle- 
aeaus,  who  were  equally  bound  in  duty  to  attend.  The  Lacedaemonians  and 
allies  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  assembling  together  to  receive  complaints,  and 
to  encourage  revolts  from  Athens,  without  danger  of  suspicions  or  a  detection 
of  their  counsels,  till  they  were  ripe  for  execution.  "The  Lacedaemonians  (it 
IS  a  remark  which  will  afterwards  occur  in  this  history),  among  one  auotbcr* 
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*'  Ye  men  of  Lacedacmon  and  you  their  confederates^  we  are 
sensible  of  that  method  of  procedure,  which  hath  hitherto  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  Grecians. — Revolters,  whilst  a  war  is  on  foot, 
and  deserters  from  a  former  alliance,  they  readily  receive,  and  so 
long  as  their  own  interest  is  furthered  by  it,  abundantl}  caress 
them  :  yet,  judging  them  traitors  to  their  former  friends,  they  re- 
gard them  as  persons  who  ought  not  to  be  trusted.  To  judge  in 
this  manner  is  certainly  right  and  proper,  where  those  who  revolt, 
and  those  from  whom  they  break  asunder,  happen  to  be  equal  to 
one  another  in  turn  of  principle,  in  benevolent  affection,  and  well 
matched  together  in  expedients  of  redress  and  military  strength, 
and  no  just  reason  of  revolt  subsists. — But  the  case  is  quite  diiler- 
ent  between  us  and  the  Athenians.  And  we  ought  not  to  be 
treated  with  censure  and  repioach,  from  the  appearance  of  having 
deserted  them  in  extremities,  after  having  been  honourably  re- 
garded by  them  in  the  season  of  tranquillity.  This  our  conduct 
to  justify  and  approve,  especially  as  we  come  to  request  your  al- 
liance, our  words  shall  first  be  employed,  as  we  know  that 
friendship  can  be  of  no  long  continuance  in  private  life,  nor  pub- 
lic associations  have  any  stability,  unless  both  sides  engage  with 
an  opinion  of  reciprocal  good  faith,  and  are  uniform  in  principle 
and  manners :  for  out  of  dissonancy  of  temper,  diversities  of  con- 
duct continually  result. 

"  An  alliance,  it  is  true,  was  formerly  made  between  us  and  the 
Athenians,  when  you  withdrew  yourselves  from  the  Median  war, 
and  they  stayed  behind  you  to  compleat  what  was  yet  to  be  done. 
We  grant  it — we  made  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians — not  to. 
enslave  the  rest  of  Greece  to  Athenians,  but  to  deliver  Greece  from 
the  Barbarian  yoke.  And  whilst  they  led  us  on  in  just  equality, 
so  long  with  alacrity  we  followed  their  guidance.  But  when  once 
we  perceived  that  they  relaxed  in  their  zeal  against  thelNIede,  and 
were  in  earnest  in  rivetting  slavery  upon  allies,  we  then  began  to 
be  alarmed.  It  was  impossible,  where  so  many  parties  were  to 
"be  consulted,  to  unite  together  in  one  body  of  defence,  and  thus 
all  the  allies  fell  into  slavery,  except  ourselves  and  the  Chians. 
We  indeed,  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  own  laws,  and  of  nominal 
freedom,  continued  still  to  follow  them  to  war:  but,  from  th<^ 
specimens  we  had  hitherto  seen  of  their  behaviour,  we  could  no 
longer  regard  these  Athenians  as  trusty  and  faithful  leaders.     For 

and  in  paying  all  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  gave  ample  proofs  of 
their  honour  and  virtue.  But  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  reputed  as 
honourable  the  things  which  pleased  them,  and  as  just  the  things  which  pro- 
moted their  interest." 
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it  was  not  in  the  least  probable,  that  after  enslaving  those  who 
were  comprehended  in  the  same  treaty  with  ourselves,  they  would 
refrain  from  treating  such  as  yet  were  free  in  the  same  tyrannic 
manner,  whenever  opportunity  served.  Had  we  all  indeed  been 
left  in  the  free  exercise  of  our  own  laws,  we  should  then  have  had 
the  strongest  proof  that  the  Athenians  acted  upon  honest  uninno- 
vatiug  principles.  But  now,  when  they  have  laid  their  yoke  upon 
the  greater  number,  though  they  still  continue  to  treat  us  as  their 
equals,  yet  undoubtedly  it  highly  grates  them  ;  and  they  cannot 
long  endure,  when  such  numbers  couch  beneath  their  power,  that 
pur  state  alone  should  stand  up  and  claim  equality.  No  ;  it 
cannot  be!  For  the  more  their  power  hath  swelled  in  bulk  and 
strength,  by  so  much  are  we  become  more  desolate.  The  only 
secure  pledge  of  a  lasting  alliance  is  that  mutual  awe  which  keeps 
the  contracting  parties  in  proper  balance.  For  then,  if  any  be  dis- 
posed to  make  encroachments,  he  finds  he  cannot  act  upon  advan- 
tage, and  is  effectually  deterred.  Our  preservation  hitherto  hath 
not  been  owing  to  their  honesty  but  their  cunning.  Their  scheme 
hath  been  gradually  to  advance  their  empire  by  all  the  specious 
colourings  of  justice,  by  the  road  of  policy  rather  than  of  strength. 
And  thus,  we  have  been  reserved  to  justify  their  violence,  and  to 
be  quoted  as  a  proof,  that  unless  those  whom  they  have  enslaved 
had  deserved  their  fate,  a  state  upon  an  equal  footing  with  them- 
selves would  never  have  inarched  in  conjunction  w  ith  them  to 
execute  their  vengeance.  By  the  same  strain  of  policy,  their  first 
step  was  to  lead  out  those  that  were  strongest  against  the  weaker 
parties,  designing  to  finish  with  them,  when  left  destitute  of  any 
outward  resource,  by  the  prior  reduction  of  the  rest  Whereas,  if 
they  had  begun  with  us,  the  confederate  body  remaining  yet  pos- 
sessed of  its  strength  and  able  to  make  a  stand,  their  enslaving 
project  could  not  have  equally  succeeded.  They  were  besides 
under  some  apprehension  of  our  naval  force,  lest  uniting  with 
yours  or  any  other  state,  such  an  accession  might  have  endangered 
the  whole  of  their  plan.  Some  respite  also  was  gained,  from  the 
resjject  we  have  ever  shew  n  to  their  w  hole  community  and  to  the 
series  of  magistrates  w  ho  have  presided  amongst  them.  We  knew 
however  that  we  could  not  long  hold  out,  had  not  this  war  come 
timely  to  our  relief.  We  saw  our  own  fate  in  the  examples  which 
had  been  made  cf  others. 

"  What  friendship  therefore,  what  assurance  of  liberty  could 
subsist,  when  receiving  each  other  with  the  open  countenance, 
suspicion  lay  lurking  within  ; — when,  in  war  apprehensive  of  our 
power  to  us  they  paid  their  court ;  and  we,  from  the  same  prin- 
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ciple,  paid  our  court  to  them  in  the  season  of  tranquillity  ?  Th« 
bond  of  union,  which  mutual  good-will  cements  in  others,  was  in 
us  kept  fast  by  fear.  For  through  the  prevalence  of  fear  and  not 
of  friendship,  we  have  thus  long  persisted  in  alliance.  A  nd  which- 
ever side  security  had  first  emboldened,  that  side  would  first  have 
began  incroachments  upon  the  other.  Whoever  therefore  chargeth 
ijs  with  injustice  for  revolting,  whilst  they  were  only  meditating 
our  ruin,  and  before  we  actually  felt  the  miseries  designed  us,— ^ 
that  person  chargeth  us  without  a  reason.  For  had  our  situation 
been  such,  that  we  could  have  formed  equal  schemes  to  their  pre- 
judice and  disconcerted  all  their  projects,  what  necessity  did  we 
lie  under  to  resign  our  equality  and  receive  their  law  ?  But,  as  the 
power  of  attempting  was  ever  within  their  reach,  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  lay  hold  of  every  proper  expedient  to  ward  of!"  the  bloAv. 

"  Such  are  the  reasons,  ye  men  of  Lacedamon  and  you  their 
confederates,  such  the  grievances  which  induced  our  revolt; — rea- 
sons so  clear,  that  all  who  hear  them  must  justify  our  conduct — 
grievances  so  heavy,  that  it  wa«  time  to  be  alarmed,  and  look  for 
some  expedient  of  safety.  We  long  since  shewed  our  inclination 
to  find  this  expedient,  when  during  the  peace  we  sent  to  you  to 
negociate  a  revolt,  but  by  you  rejected  were  obstructed  in  our 
Scheme.  And  now,  no  sooner  did  the  Boeotians  invite,  than  we 
without  a  pause  obeyed  the  call.  Now  we  have  determined  to 
make  a  double  revolt;  one  from  the  Grecians,  no  longer  in  concert 
•with  the  Athenians  to  foi  ce  the  load  of  oppression  upon  them,  but 
with  you  to  vindicate  their  freedom  ;  another  from  the  Athenians, 
that  we  may  not  in  the  train  of  affairs  be  undone  by  them,  but 
timely  vindicate  our  own  safety. 

"  Our  revolt,  we  grant  it,  hath  been  too  precipitate  and  unpre- 
pared ;  but  this  lays  the  stronger  obligation  upon  you  to  admit  us 
to  alliance,  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  send  us  succours,  that 
you  may  shew  your  readiness  to  redress  the  oppressed,  and  at  the 
same  instant  annoy  your  foes.  Such  a  juncture  for  this  was  never 
known  before.  What  with  the  plague  and  the  exorbitant  expence 
of  the  war,  the  Athenians  aie  quite  exhausted.  Their  fleet  is  di- 
tided,  some  to  cruize  upon  your  coasts,  others  to  make  head 
against  us.  It  is  not  probable  they  can  have  now  the  competent 
reserve  of  shipping,  should  you  invade  them  a  second  time  this 
summer  both  by  laivi  and  sea,  so  that,  either  they  must  be  unable 
thus  divided  to  make  head  against  you,  if  you  singly  attack  them, 
or  the  union  of  us  both  they  will  not  be  able  to  face. 

"  Let  no  one  amongst  you  imagine,  that  this  will  be  endanger- 
ing your  own  domestic  welfare  for  tlie  sake  of  foreigners  wiU\ 
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whom  you  have  no  connexion.  For  though  Lesbos  lies  apparently 
at  a  great  distance  from  you,  yet  the  conveniencies  of  it  will  lie 
near  at  hand  for  your  service.  For  the  war  will  not  be  made  in 
Attica,  as  such  a  one  supposeth,  but  in  those  parts  whence  Attica 
deriveth  its  support.  Their  revenue  ariseth  from  the  tribute  paid 
by  their  dependents.  And  that  revenue  will  be  increased  if  thej'- 
can  accomplish  the  reduction  of  us.  For  then  not  a  soul  will  dare 
to  revolt,  and  their  own  will  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  our 
strength,  and  more  grievous  burdens  will  be  laid  upon  us,  as  being 
the  last  who  have  put  on  their  yoke.  On  the  other  hand,  if  with 
proper  alacrity  you  undertake  our  support,  you  will  gain  over  a 
state  possessed  of  a  considerable  navy,  that  acquisition  you  so 
greatly  want ;  and  you  will  more  easily  be  enabled  to  demolish 
the  Athenians,  by  withdrawing  their  dependents  from  them  :  for 
then,  eveiy  one  of  that  number  will  with  assurance  and  confi- 
dence revolt — and  you  yourselves  be  cleared  of  the  bad  imputa-. 
lion  you  at  present  lie  under,  of  rejecting  those  wlio  fly  to  you  for 
protection.  If  added  to  this,  you  manifest  your  views  to  re-esta- 
blish the  general  freedom,  you  will  so  considerably  strengthen  the 
sinews  of  war,  that  all  resistance  will  be  unavailing. 

"  Reverencing  therefore  as  you  ought,  these  hopes  which  Greece 
hath  conceived  of  you  ; — reverencing  further  Olympian  Jove,  in 
whose  temple  we  now  stand,  like  supplicants  distressed  and  suing 
for  redress — Grant  to  the  Mitylen^ans  the  honour  of  your  alliance, 
and  undertake  their  protection.  Reject  not  the  intreaties  of  men, 
who  have  now  indeed  their  lives  and  properties  exposed  to  dan- 
gers merely  their  own,  but  whose  deliverance  from  their  present 
plunge  will  reflect  security  and  advantage  upon  all ;  and  who,  if 
you  continue  deaf  to  their  intreaties,  must  drop  into  such  a  ruiu 
as  will  at  length  involve  you  all.  At  this  crisis  shew  yourselves 
to  be  the  men,  which  the  voice  of  Greece  united  in  your  praise 
and  our  dreadful  situation  require  you  to  be." 

In  this  manner  the  Mityleneans  urged  their  plea  ;  and  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  confederates,  having  listened  with  attention,  and 
owned  themselves  convinced,  admitted  the  Lesbians  into  their 
alliance,  and  decreed  an  incursion  into  Attica.  To  put  this  iu 
execution,  orders  were  issued  to  the  confederates  then  present 
expeditiously  to  march  with  two-thirds  of  their  force  to  the  Isth- 
mus. The  Lacedaemonians  themselves  arrived  there  first,  and  got 
machines  ready  at  the  Isthmus  to  convey  their  ships  over-land 
from  Corinth  to  the  sea  of  Athens,  that  they  might  invade  them 
at  the  same  time  both  by  land  and  sea.  They  indeed  were  eager 
and  intent  on  the  enterprise  :  but  the  other  confederates  were  very 
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slow  in  assembling  together,  as  they  were  busy  in  getting  in  their 
harvest,  and  began  to  be  sadly  tired  of  the  war. 

When  the  Athenians  found  that  such  preparations  were  made 
against  them,  as  an  avowed  insult  of  their  imagined  weakness, 
they  had  a  mind  to  convince  their  foes  that  such  imaginations 
were  erroneous,  and  that  they  were  well  able,  without  counter- 
manding their  fleet  from  before  Lesbos,  to  make  head  against  any 
force  that  could  come  from  Peloponnesus.  Accordingly  they 
manned  out  an  hundred  ships,  obliging  all,  as  well  sojourners  as 
citizens  (those  excepted  of  the  first  and  second  class  *)  to  go  on 
board.  Shewing  themselves  first  before  the  Isthmus  in  great 
parade,  they  displayed  their  force,  and  then  made  descents  at  plea- 
sure all  along  the  coast.     The  Lacedaemonians,  seeing  them  thus 

*  The  original  is,  "  except  those  who  were  worth  five  hundred  medimnSt 
and  the  Horsemen  or  Knights."  The  Athenians  were  ranged  into  classes  by 
Solon.  Plutarch  hath  described  the  manner  in  the  Life  of  Solon,  as  thus 
translated  in  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  v.  i.  p.  14. 

*'  Solon  finding  the  people  variously  affected,  some  inclined  to  a  monarchy, 
others  to  an  oligarchy,  others  to  a  democracy,  the  rich  men  powerful  and 
haughty,  the  poor  men  groaning  under  the  burden  of  their  oppression,  endea- 
voured as  far  as  possible  to  compose  all  their  ditferences,  to  ease  their  griev- 
ances, and  give  ail  reasonable  persons  satisfaction.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
design  he  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  ranks,  according  to  every  man's  es- 
tate ;  those  who  were  worth  five  hundred  medimns  of  liquid  and  dry  commodi- 
ties he  placed  in  the  first  rank,  calling  them  Pentacosiomedimni  The  next 
were  the  horsemen,  or  Ippeis,  being  such  as  were  of  ability  to  furnish  out  a 
horse,  or  were  worth  three  hundred  medimns.  The  third  class  consisted  of 
those  that  had  two  hundred  medimns,  who  were  called  Zengitte.  In  the  last 
he  placed  all  the  rest,  called  them  Thetes,  and  allowed  them  not  to  be  capable 
of  bearing  any  office  in  the  government,  only  gave  them  a  liberty  to  give  their 
votes  in  all  public  assemblies;  which,  though  at  the  first  it  appeared  inconsi- 
derable, was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  very  important  privilege;  for  it  being 
permitted  every  man  after  the  determination  of  the  magistrates  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  people  assembled  in  convocation,  hereby  it  came  to  pass,  that 
causes  of  the  greatest  weight  and  moment  were  brought  before  them.  And 
thus  he  continued  the  power  and  magistracy  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  men,  and 
yet  neither  exposed  the  inferior  people  to  their  cruelty  and  oppression,  nor 
wholly  deprived  them  of  having  a  share  in  the  government.  And  of  this 
quality  he  himself  makes  mention  in  this  manner  : 

What  power  was  fit  I  did  on  all  bestow. 

Nor  rais'd  the  poor  too  high,  nor  press'd  too  low; 

The  rich  that  rul'd  and  every  office  bore, 

Confin'd  by  laws  they  could  not  press  the  poor: 

Both  parties  I  secured  from  lawless  might. 

So  none  prevail'd  upou  another's  right." 

Mr.  Creech. 
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strono-  beyonct  what  they  had  imagined,  concluded  that  the  Les- 
bians had  purposely  amused  them  with  fictions ;  and  being  per- 
plexed how  to  act,  as  their  confederates  were  not  yet  come  up  to 
join  them,  and  as  information  was  brought  them,  that  the  first 
Athenian  squadron  consisting  of  thirty  sail  was  laying  waste  the 
territory  round  about  their  city,  they  retired  to  their  own  homes. 

Afterwards  they  set  about  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  to  be  sent 
to  Lesbos :  and  ordered  the  confederate  cities  to  send  in  their 
contino-ents,  the  whole  amounting  to  forty  sail ;  and  further  ap- 
pointed Alcidas  to  be  admiral  in  chief,  who  was  ready  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  The  Athenians  departed  off 
the  coast  with  their  hundred  sail,  when  they  saw  their  enemies 
had  retreated. 

During  the  time  this  fleet  was  out  at  sea,  though  the  Athenians 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  had  as  large  if  not  a  larger  num- 
ber of  ships,  yet  they  never  had  their  whole  navy  so  completely 
fitted  out  for  service  and  with  so  much  pomp  as  now.  One  hun- 
dred of  their  ships  were  stationed  for  guards  round  Attica  and 
Eubcea  and  Salamis ;  and  another  hundred  were  coasting  all  along 
Peloponnesus,  beside  those  that  were  at  Potidaea,  and  in  other  parts 
— insomuch  that  the  whole  number  employed  this  summer 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail.  The  expenceof  this, 
with  that  of  Potidaea,  quite  exhausted  their  treasure.  For  the  pay 
of  the  heavy-armed  who  were  stationed  at  Potidaea,  was  two 
drachmas  a  day,  each  of  them  receiving  a  drachma*  for  himself 
and  another  for  his  servant  The  number  of  the  first  body  sent 
thither  was  three  thousand,  and  not  fewer  than  those  were  em- 
ployed during  the  whole  siege  ; — but  the  sixteen  hundred  who 
came  with  Phormio  were  ordered  away  before  its  conclusion. 
The  whole  fleet  also  had  the  same  pay.  In  this  manner  was  their 
public  treasure  now  for  the  first  time  exhausted — and  such  a  navy, 
the  largest  they  ever  had,  completely  manned. 

The  Mitylen^ans,  during  the  time  the  Lacedaemonians  lay  at 
the  Isthmus,  with  a  body  of  their  own  and  auxiliaries  marched 
by  land  against  Methymne,  expecting  to  have  it  betrayed  to  them. 
Having  assaulted  the  place  and  being  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations they  marched  back  by  way  of  Antissa  and  Pyra  and 
Eressus.  In  each  of  these  places  they  halted  for  a  while,  to  settle 
affairs  in  as  firm  order  as  possible,  and  to  strengthen  their  walls, 
and  then  without  loss  of  time  returned  to  Mitylene. 

Upon  their  departure,  the  Methymn^ans  marched  out  against 
Antissa.    The  Antiss^ans  with  a  party  of  auxiliaries  sallying  out 

•  Seven  pence  three  farthings. 

Cor.  But.  Grac.  Xo.  51.  Z 
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to  meet  them,  gave  them  a  terrible  blow,  so  that  many  of  thera 
were  left  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  those  who  escaped  made  the 
best  of  their  way  back. 

The  Athenians — advised  of  these  incidents,  and  that  further  the 
Mityleneans  were  quite  masters  of  the  country  and  that  their  own 
soldiers  were  not  numerous  enough  to  bridle  their  excursions — 
about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  send  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand 
heavy-armed  of  their  own  people  commanded  by  Paches  the  son 
of  Epicurus.  These,  having  rowed  themselves  the  transports 
which  brought  thera,  arrive ;  and  build  a  single  wall  in  circle 
quite  round  Mitylene,  and  on  the  proper  spots  of  ground  strength- 
ened it  by  erecting  forts.  Thus  was  Mitylene  strongly  besieged 
on  all  sides,  both  by  sea  and  land — And  by  this  time  it  began  to 
be  winter. 

But  the  Athenians,  wanting  money  to  carry  on  the  siege,  deter- 
mined now  to  tax  themselves,  and  by  their  first  contribution 
raised  *  two  hundred  talents  f  for  the  present  service  :  and  at  the 
same  time  dispatched  twelve  ships  under  the  command  of  Lysi- 
cles  and  four  colleagues  to  levy  money  abroad.  He,  intent  on 
raising  contributions,  made  a  visit  for  the  purpose  to  several  places; 
and,  having  landed  at  My  us  in  Caria,  intending  to  pierce  through 
the  plain  of  Maeander  as  far  as  the  hill  of  Sandius,  he  was  attacked 
on  his  route  by  the  Carians  and  Anaeitans,  where  himself  and  a 
great  part  of  his  army  perished. 

This  winter  the  Plataeans — for  they  were  still  blocked  up  by 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Bccotians — finding  themselves  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  failure  of  their  provisions,  giving  up  all  hope  of 
succour  from  the  Athenians,  and  quite  destitute  of  all  other  means 
of  preservation,  formed  a  project  now  in  concert  with  those  Athe- 
nians who  were  shut  up  with  them  in  the  blockade,  "  first  of  all 
to  march  out  of  the  town  in  company,  and  to  compass  their  escape 
if  possible,  over  the  works  of  the  enemy."  The  authors  of  this 
project  were  Thaeanetus  the  son  of  Timedes  a  soothsayer,  and 
Eumolpidas  the  son  of  Diamachus,  who  was  one  of  their  com- 

•  It  was  a  voluntary  contribution :  the  original  terra  implieth  it.  The  man- 
ner was  no  doubt  the  same  as  was  observed  in  succeedii>g  times,  when  the 
necessities  of  the  state  called  for  an  extraordinary  supply.  On  such  occasions, 
the  presidents  of  the  assembly  laid  before  the  Athenians  the  present  want  of 
money,  and  exhorted  them  with  chearfulness  and  generosity  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  national  support.  Sucli  as  were  willing  rose  up  in  turn,  saying,  "  I 
contribute  so  much,"  and  naming  the  sum.  Such  as,  though  rich,  were  nig^ 
f^ardly  and  strangers  to  all  public  spirit,  sat  silent  on  these  occasions,  or  as  f<«kt 
as  tbey  cxvuld  stole  out  of  the  assembly. 

t  S8,750l. 
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manders.  But  aftenvards,  half  of  the  number  affrighted  by  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  refused  to  have  a  share  in  the  attempt. 
Yet  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  resolutely  adhered  to  attempt  an  escape  in  the  following 
manner. — 

They  made  ladders  equal  in  height  to  the  enemy's  wall.  The 
measure  of  this  they  learned  from  the  rows  of  brick,  where  the 
side  of  the  wall  facing  them  was  not  covered  over  with  planter. 
Several  persons  were  appointed  to  count  the  rows  at  the  same  time; 
some  of  them  might  probably  be  wrong,  but  the  greater  part  would 
agree  in  the  just  computation;  especially,  as  they  counted  them 
several  times  over,  and  were  besides  at  no  great  distance,  since  the 
part  marked  out  for  the  design  was  plainly  within  their  view. 
In  this  method,  having  guessed  the  measure  of  a  brick  from  its 
thickness,  they  found  out  what  must  be  the  total  height  for  the 
ladders. 

The  work  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  of  the  following  structure. 
— It  was  composed  of  two  circular  walls ;  one  towards  Plataea,  and 
the  other  outward,  to  prevent  any  attack  from  Athens.  These 
walls  were  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  feet  one  from  the  other :  and 
this  intermediate  space  of  sixteen  feet  was  built  into  distinct  lodg- 
ments for  the  guards.  These  however,  standing  thick  together, 
gave  to  the  whole  work  the  appearance  of  one  thick  entire  wall, 
with  battlements  on  both  sides.  At  every  ten  battlements  were 
lofty  turrets  of  the  same  breadth  with  the  whole  work,  reaching 
from  the  face  of  the  inward  wall  to  that  of  the  outward ;  so  that 
there  was  no  passage  by  the  sides  of  a  turret,  but  the  communica- 
tion lay  open  through  the  middle  of  them  all.  By  night,  when 
the  weather  was  rainy,  they  quitted  the  battlements,  and  sheltering 
themselves  in  the  turrets,  as  near  at  hand  and  covered  over-head, 
where  they  continued  their  watch.  Such  was  the  form  of  the 
work  by  which  the  Plataeans  were  inclosed  on  every  side. 

The  enterprizingbody,  when  every  thing  was  ready,  laying  hold 
of  the  opportunity  of  a  night  tempestuous  with  wind  and  rain, 
and  further  at  a  dark  moon,  marched  out  of  the  place.  The 
persons,  who  had  been  authors  of  the  project,  were  now  the  con- 
ductors. And  first,  they  passed  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the 
town;  then  they  approached  quite  up  to  the  wall  of  the  enemy, 
undiscovered  by  the  guards.  The  darkness  of  the  night  prevented 
their  being  seen,  and  the  noise  they  made  in  approaching  was 
quite  drowned  in  the  loudness  of  the  storm.  They  advanced  also 
at  a  great  distance  from  one  another,  to  prevent  any  discovery  from 
the  mutual  clashing  of  their  arras.     They  were  further  armed  la 
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the  most  compact  manner,  and  wore  a  covering  only  on  the  left 
foot,  for  the  sake  of  treacling  firmly  in  the  mud.  At  one  of  the 
intermediate  spaces  between  the  turrets  they  had  got  under  the 
battlements,  knowing  they  were  not  manned.  The  bearers  of  the 
ladders  went  first  and  applied  them  to  the  wall.  Then  twelve 
light-armed  with  only  a  dagger  and  a  breast-plate  scaled,  led  by 
Ammeas  the  son  of  Choraebus,  who  was  the  first  that  mounted. 
His  followers,  in  two  parties  of  six  each,  mounted  next  on  each 
side  of  the  turrets.  Then  other  light-armed  with  javelins  sucr 
ce.eded  them.  Behind  came  others  holding  the  bucklers  of  those 
above  them,  thus  to  facilitate  their  ascent,  and  to  be  ready  to 
deliver  them  into  their  hands,  should  they  be  obliged  to  charge. 
"When  the  greater  part  of  the  number  was  mounted,  the  watchmen 
"within  the  turrets  perceived  it.  For  one  of  the  Plataeans,  in  fast- 
ening his  hold,  had  thrown  down  a  tile  from  off  the  battlements, 
which  made  a  noise  in  the  fall ;  and  immediately  was  shouted  an 
alarm.  The  whole  camp  came  running  towards  the  wall,  yet 
imable  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  alarm,  so  dark  was  the  night, 
and  violent  the  storm.  At  this  crisis  the  Plataeans,  w^ho  were  left 
behind  in  the  city,  sallied  forth  and  assaulted  the  work  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  in  the  part  opposite  to  that  where  their  friends  were 
attempting  to  pass,  from  them  to  divert  as  much  as  possible  the 
attention  of  the  enemy.  Great  was  the  confusion  of  the  enemy 
yet  abiding  in  their  posts,  for  not  one  durst  leave  his  station  to 
run  to  the  place  of  alarm,  but  all  were  greatly  perplexed  to  guess 
at  its  meaning.  At  last  the  body  of  three  hundred,  appointed  for  a 
jeserve  of  succour  upon  any  emergency,  marched  without  the  work 
to  the  place  of  alarm.  Now  the  lighted  torches,  denoting  enemies, 
were  held  up  towards  Thebes.  On  the  other  side,  the  Plataeans 
in  the  city  held  up  at  the  same  time  from  the  wall  many  of  these 
torches  already  prepared  for  this  very  purpose,  that  the  signals 
given  of  the  approach  of  foes  might  be  mistaken  by  their  enemies 
the  Thebans,  who  judging  the  afl'air  to  be  quite  otherwise  than  it 
really  was,  might  refrain  from  sending  any  succour,  till  their 
friends  who  had  sallied  might  have  effectuated  their  escape,  and 
gained  a  place  of  security. 

In  the  mean  time  those  of  the  Plataeans,  who  having  mounted 
first,  and  by  killing  the  guards  had  got  possession  of  the  turrets 
on  either  hand,  posted  themselves  there  to  secure  the  passage, 
and  to  prevent  any  manner  of  obstruction  from  thence.  Ap- 
plying further  their  ladder  to  these  turrets  from  the  top  of  the 
■wall,  and  causing  many  of  their  number  to  mount,  those  now 
upon  the  turrets  kept  off  the  enemies,  running  to  obstruct  thent 
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both  above  and  below,  by  discharging  their  darts  ;  whilst  the  ma- 
jority, rearing  many  ladders  at  the  same  time,  and  throwing  down 
the  battlements,  got  dean  over  at  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  turrets.  Every  one,  in  the  order  he  got  over  to  the  outward 
side,  drew  up  on  the  inner  brink  of  the  ditch,  and  from  thence, 
with  their  darts  and  javelins,  kept  oft"  those  who  were  flocking 
towards  the  work  to  hinder  their  passage.  When  all  the  rest  were 
landed  upon  the  outside  of  the  work,  those  upon  the  turrets 
coming  down  last  of  all,  and  with  difliculty,  got  also  to  the  ditch. 
By  this  time  the  reserve  of  three  hundred  was  come  up  to  oppose 
them,  by  the  light  of  torches.  The  Plataeans  by  this  means,  be- 
ing in  the  dark,  had  a  clear  view  of  them,  and,  from  their  stand 
upon  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  aimed  a  shower  of  darts  and  javelins 
at  those  parts  of  their  bodies  which  had  no  armour.  The  Pla- 
taeans were  all  obscured,  as  the  glimmering  of  lights  made  them 
Jess  easy  to  be  distinguished  ;  so  that  the  last  of  their  body  got 
over  the  ditch,  though  not  without  great  difficulty  and  toil :  for 
the  water  in  it  was  froze,  not  into  ice  hard  enough  to  bear,  but 
into  a  watery  congelation,  the  effect  not  of  the  northern  but 
eastern  blasts.  The  wind  blowing  hard,  had  caused  so  much 
snow  to  fall  that  night,  that  the  water  was  swelled  to  a  height  not 
to  be  forded  without  some  difficulty.  However,  the  violence  of 
the  storm  was  the  greatest  furtherance  of  their  escape. 

The  pass  over  the  ditch  being  thus  com  pleated,  the  Plata?ans 
went  forwards  in  a  body,  and  took  the  road  to  Thebes,  leaving 
on  their  right  the  temple  of  Juno  built  by  Andocrates.  They 
judged  it  would  never  be  supposed  that  they  had  taken  a  route 
which  led  directly  towards  their  enenjies ;  ami  they  saw  at  the 
same  time  the  Peloponnesians  pursuing  with  torches  along  the 
road  to  Athens,  by  Cythaeron  and  *  the  Heads  of  the  Oak. 
For  t  six  or  seven  stadia  they  continued  their  route  towards 
Thebes,  but  then  turning  short,  they  took  the  road  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Erythrae  and  Hysige  ;  and  having  gained  the  mountains, 
two  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  number  completed  their  escape  to 
Athens.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  turned  back  into  the  city,  with- 
out once  attempting  to  get  over ;  and  one  archer  was  taken  pri- 
soner at  the  outward  ditch. 

The  Peloponnesians  desisted  from  their  fruitless  pursuit,  and 
returned  to  their  posts.  But  the  Plataeans  within  the  city,  igno- 
rant of  the  real  event,  and  giving  ear  to  the  assurances  of  those 
who  turned  back,  that  "  they  are  all  to  a  man  cut  off,"  dispatch  a 
herald  as  soon  as  it  was  day  to  demand  a  truce  for  fetching  off  the 

*  Dryoscephalae.  f  Above  half  a  mile. 
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dead  ;  but  learning  hence  the  true  state  of  the  affair,  they  remained, 
well  satisfied.  And  in  this  manner  these  men  of  Plataea,  by  thus 
forcing  a  passage,  wrought  their  own  preservation. 

About  the  end  of  this  winter,  Salaethus  the  Lacedaemonian  was 
dispatched  in  a  trireme  from  Lacedaemon  to  Mitylene  ;  who  being 
landed  at  Pyrrha  went  from  thence  by  land,  and  having  passed  the 
Athenian  circumvallation  by  favour  of  a  breach  made  in  it  by  a 
torrent  of  water,  gets  undiscovered  into  Mitylene.  His  commis- 
sion was,  to  tell  the  governors  of  the  place,  that  "  at  the  same 
time  an  incursion  will  be  made  into  Attica,  and  a  fleet  of  forty 
sail  be  sent  to  their  relief,  according  to  promise  ;  that  he  himself 
was  dispatched  beforehand,  to  assure  them  of  these,  and  to  take 
all  proper  care  of  other  points."  Upon  this  the  Mityleneans  re- 
sumed their  spirits,  and  grew  more  averse  to  any  composition 
with  the  Athenians. 

The  winter  was  now  past,  and  in  this  manner  ended  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war,  of  which  Thucydides  hath  compiled  the  history. 

YEAR    V. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  summer — after  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  had  dispatched  Alcida?,  admiral  appointed,  and  the 
forty-two  ships  under  his  command  to  the  relief  of  Mitylene,  with 
the  most  pressing  orders — they  and  their  confederates  invaded 
Attica.  Their  design  was,  by  this  diversion,  to  give  the  Athe- 
nians so  much  employ  on  all  sides,  that  they  might  be  unable  to 
give  any  obstruction  to  their  squadron  bound  for  Mitylene.  This 
present  invasion  was  led  by  Cleomenes,  v/ho  was  his  father's 
brother,  in  the  right  of  Pausanias,  son  of  Pleistionax  the  king,  but 
yet  in  his  minority.  They  now  utterly  destroyed  those  parts  of 
Attica  that  had  been  ravaged  already.  Whatever  again  began  to 
flourish,  and  whatever  had  been  spared  in  former  incursions,  now 
fell  before  their  fury.  x\nd  this  excursion,  next  to  the  second, 
was  the  sharpest  they  ever  made  upon  the  Athenians.  For,  hav- 
ing continued  their  stay  so  long  as  to  give  time  to  their  sqimdron 
to  arrive  at  Lesbos,  and  send  them  news  of  their  success,  they 
had  leisure  to  extend  their  devastations  over  almost  all  the  coun- 
try. But  when  all  their  expectations  ended  in  disappointment, 
and  forage  began  to  fail,  they  withdrew,  and  were  disbanded  to 
their  respective  cities. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mityleneans,  when  they  saw  nothing  of 
the  squadron  from  Peloponnesus  (which  was  loiteiing  in  the 
course)  and  their  provisions  began  to  fail,  arc  necessitated  to  capi- 
tulate with  the  Athenians,  upon  this  occasion  : — Salaethus,  who 
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had  also  himself  given  up  all  hopes  of  relief,  causeth  the  populace, 
•who  before  were  light-ami ed,  to  put  on  heavy  annour,  with  a  de- 
»io-n  to  make  a  sally  on  the  Athenians.  But  they,  so  soon  as  they 
bad  received  their  armour,  would  no  longer  obey  their  governors, 
but  assembling  together  in  bodies,  ordered  those  in  authority  either 
publicly  to  produce  what  provisions  they  had,  and  divide  equally 
among  them,  or  otherwise  they  would  immediately  make  their 
own  terms  with  the  Athenians,  and  give  up  the  city.  Those  in 
command  being  sensible  that  they  had  not  force  sufficient  to  hin- 
der this,  and  that  their  own  danger  would  be  extreme,  should 
they  by  standing  out  be  excluded  the  capitulation,  join  with 
them  in  procuring  the  following  terms  from  Paches  and  the 
Athenians: — 

"  That  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  Athens  to  de- 
termine as  they  please  in  relation  to  the  Mityleneans. 

"  That  the  Mityleneans  should  immediately  receive  their  army 
into  the  city — and  dispatch  an  embassy  to  them  to  know  their 
pleasure. 

"  That  sufficient  respite  shall  be  indulged  for  this,  during  which 
Paches  should  put  no  one  Mitylenean  in  chains,  should  make 
none  a  slave,  should  put  none  to  death." 

These  were  the  terms  of  the  surrender.  But  those  of  th^ 
Mityleneans  who  had  been  most  active  in  all  the  negociations  with 
the  Lacedamonians  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation, 
and  being  quite  in  despair  when  the  army  took  possession  of  the 
place,  seat  themselves  down  at  the  altars  for  refuge.  Paches 
having  ordered  them  to  arise,  with  a  promise  of  protecting  them 
from  insults,  sends  them  over  to  Tenedos,  till  he  could  know  the 
pleasure  of  the  Athenians.  Having  further  dispatched  some 
triremes  to  Antissa,  he  took  it  in,  and  made  all  other  dispositions 
he  judged  expedient  in  regard  to  his  army. 

The  Peloponnesians  on  board  the  squadron  of  forty  ships,  who 
ought  to  have  made  the  utmost  expedition,  but  instead  of  that 
had  loitered  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  made  the  rest  of 
the  voyage  in  a  leisurely  manner,  had  proceeded  so  far  as  Delos, 
before  their  motions  were  known  at  Athens.  Being  advanced 
from  Delos  to  Icarus  and  Myconus,  they  receive  the  first  intelli- 
gence that  Mitylene  was  taken.  But  being  desirous  of  certain  in- 
formation, they  sailed  forwards  to  Embatus  of  Erythraea.  jNIity- 
lene  had  been  taken  about  seven  days  before  they  came  up  to  Em- 
batus. Here,  assured  of  the  truth,  they  consulted  what  was  now 
to  be  done ;  and  Teutiaplus,  an  E16an,  gave  his  opinion  thus ; — 

"  To  you,  O  Alcidas,  and  as  many  other  Peloponnesians  as  are 
joined  with  me  in  the  present  command,  I  freely  declare  it  to  be 
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my  own  opinion,  that  we  should  sail  to  Mitylene,  as  we  are,  befortS 
the  enemy  is  apprized  of  our  arrival.  It  is  probable,  as  they  are 
so  lately  possessed  of  the  city,  we  shall  find  it  very  remissly  and 
imperfectly  guarded ;  and  towards  the  sea  entirely  neglected,  as 
on  that  side  they  cannot  in  the  least  expect  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  and  our  strength  in  that  element  is  superior.  It  is  probable 
also  that  their  land  force  is  dispersed,  in  that  negligent  manner 
which  victory  indulgeth,  into  the  scattered  houses  of  refreshment. 
If  therefore  we  can  come  upon  them  by  surprize  and  by  night,  I 
hope,  by  the  assistance  of  our  friends  within,  if  really  within  we 
have  a  friend  remaining,  to  give  a  new  turn  to  our  own  affairs.  Let 
us  not  be  staggered  at  the  danger  of  the  attempt,  but  remember, 
that  all  the  turns  of  war  are  owing  to  some  such  reverse  as  this : 
which,  that  commander  who  is  most  on  his  guard  against,  and  who 
can  discern  and  seize  such  critical  moments  for  assaulting  his 
enemies,  must  be  most  frequently  successful." 

He  gave  his  opinion  thus,  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  Alcidas. 
Some  other  persons,  exiles  from  Ionia,  and  some  Lesbians  who 
were  also  on  board,  advised  him  further,  "  That  since  he  seemed 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  apparent  danger  of  that  attempt,  he 
should  seize  some  city  in  Ionia,  or  Cyme  in  jiEtolia :  that,  by 
favour  of  such  a  hold  for  war,  they  might  bring  about  the  revolt 
of  Ionia:  that  in  such  a  step  success  might  justly  be  hoped,  as 
his  presence  would  be  highly  acceptable  there :  that,  if  they  could 
cut  off  the  very  great  revenue  which  accrued  thence  to  the  Athe- 
nians, the  loss,  added  to  the  expence  of  endeavouring  a  recovery, 
must  drain  their  treasure:  that  they  farther  thought  they  could 
prevail  on  Pissuthnes,  to  join  with  them  in  the  war." 

But  Alcidas  would  not  listen  to  these  proposals,  and  got  a  ma- 
jority to  support  his  own  opinion — "  That,  since  it  was  too  late 
to  succour  Mitylene,  they  should  without  loss  of  time  return  to 
Peloponnesus."  Weighing  therefore  from  Embatus,  he  put  again 
to  sea  ;  and,  touching  at  Myonesus  of  the  Teians,  he  there  butch- 
ered in  cold^blood  a  number  of  prisoners,  whom  he  had  taken  in 
the  voyage.  Putting  afterwards  into  Ephesus,  he  was  attended 
there  by  an  embassy  from  the  Samians  of  Ana:a,  representing  to 
him — "  That  it  was  no  honourable  method  of  vindicating  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  to  butcher  men,  who  had  not  so  much  as  lift  up 
the  hand  against  him,  who  were  not  enemies  in  heart,  but  of  mere 
necessity  dependent  on  the  Athenians :  that,  unless  he  changed 
his  conduct,  he  would  bring  over  but  few  of  his  enemies  into 
friendship,  but  turn  a  far  greater  number  of  friends  into  enemies." 
He  was  wrought  upon  by  this  remonstrance,  and  set  all  the  Chi- 
ans  and  others,  whom  h^  had  yet  reserved,  at  liberty.    For  those. 
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who  had  at  any  time  descried  this  squadron,  had  never  thought  of 
flying,  but  boldly  approached  it  as  certainly  Athenian.  They 
really  had  no  ground  to  imagine,  that  whilst  the  Athenians  were 
masters  of  the  sea,  a  Peloponncsian  fleet  should  dare  to  put  over 
to  Ionia. 

From  Ephesus,  Alcidas  made  the  best  df  his  way,  or  rather 
fled  outright ;  for  he  had  been  discovered  by  the  Saiaminian  and 
the  Paralusy  whilst  he  lay  at  anchor  near  Claros.  These  ves- 
sels happened  at  that  time  to  be  on  a  course  from  Athens.  He 
was  now  apprehensive  of  a  chace,  and  so  stretched  out  to  sea ; 
determining,  if  possible,  not  to  make  any  land  again  till  he  had 
reached  Peloponnesus.  Notice  of  him  came  first  to  Paches  and 
the  Athenians  from  Erythraea;  it  was  then  repeated  from  all  parts. 
For  as  the  country  of  Ionia  is  quite  unfortified,  the  sight  of  the 
Peloponnesians  on  that  coast,  had  struck  a  panic,  lest,  though 
their  intention  was  not  to  continue  there,  they  should  at  once 
assault  and  destroy  their  cities.  The  Saiaminian*  also  and  Paralus, 
after  they  had  descried  him  at  Claros,  came  voluntarily  to  notify 
the  tidings.  Paches  set  upon  the  chace  with  wannth,  and  pur- 
sued it  as  far  as  the  isle  of  Latmos.  But  there  giving  up  all  hope 
of  reaching  him,  he  turned  back  again  for  his  post ;  and  since  he 
had  not  been  able  to  come  up  with  them  by  sea,  thought  a  great 
point  was  carried,  in  not  finding  them  refuged  in  any  harbour, 
where  they  must  have  been  under  a  necessity  to  fortify  their  sta- 
tion, and  oblige  him  to  a  regular  procedure  and  attack. 

In  sailing  back  he  touched  at  Notium  of  the  Colophonians,  in 
which  at  this  time  the  Colophonians  resided,  the  upper  city  having 
been  taken  by  Itaraenes  and  the  Barbarians,  who  had  broken  in  by 
favour  of  an  intestine  sedition.  It  was  taken  about  the  time,  that 
the  Peloponnesians  made  their  second  incursion  into  Attica.  But 
in  Notium  a  second  sedition  broke  out,  between  those  who  re- 
sorted thither  for  refuge  and  the  old  inhabitants.  The  latter  hav- 
ing obtained  an  aid  of  Arcadians  and  Barbarians  from  Pissuthness 
kept  within  a  part  separated  by  a  transverse  wall,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  some  Colophonians  of  the  upper 
city,  who  were  in  the  Medish  interest,  and  had  been  received 
amongst  them  as  an  aid.    But  the  former,  who  had  resorted  hither 

*  Tliese  two  vessels  seem  to  have  been  the  packets  or  yactbs  of  the  State  of 
Athens.  Their  force  was  small  in  romparisoa  of  the  ships  ef  war,  as  they  were 
cbiefly  designed  for  uimbleness  and  expedition-  They  carried  amhn<^sadors  to  and 
fro,  went  on  all  piblic  errands  whether  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  and  transported 
magistrates  and  generals  to  and  from  their  posts.  They  were  navivr<ited  only  by 
free-born  citizens  of  Athens,  who  besides  receiving  more  pay,  esteemed  it  aUo  a 
greater  honour  to  serve  on  board  these  vessels,  whitb  were  siicred. 
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for  refuge,  and  were  a  body  of  exiles,  apply  to  Paches  for  pro- 
tection. He  invited  Hippias,  the  commander  of  the  Arcadians 
within  the  transverse  w^all,  to  come  out  to  a  conference,  assuring 
him,  "  if  they  came  to  no  agreement,  he  would  replace  him  withia 
both  safe  and  sound."  Upon  this  Hippias  came  out:  And  Paches 
immediately  put  him  under  an  arrest,  but  laid  no  bonds  upon  him. 
This  done,  he  on  a  sudden  assaults  the  wall;  by  favour  of  the 
'surprise  carries  it ;  and  puts  all  the  Arcadians  and  Barbarians 
within  to  the  sword.  After  this,  he  replaceth  Hippias  within,  in 
the  same  state  he  had  promised;  but  when  he  had  him  there 
immediately  apprehends  him  again  and  shoots  him  to  death  with 
arrows.  Notium  he  delivers  into  the  hands  of  theColophonians, 
excluding  those  only  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  Mede.  In 
process  of  time,  the  Athenians  having  sent  leaders  thither  on  pur- 
pose, and  declared  Notium  an  Athenian  colony,  settled  in  it  th& 
Colophonians  that  were  any  where  to  be  found,  under  the  accus- 
tomed regulations. 

Paches,  being  returned  to  Mitylene,  compleated  the  reduction 
of  Pyrra  and  Eressus ;  and  having  apprehended  Salaethus  the 
Lacedaemonian,  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  city,  sends  him  to 
Athens  along  with  those  citizens  of  Mitylene  from  Tenedos, 
whom  he  had  kept  in  safe  custody  there,  and  all  others  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  concerned  in  the  revolt.  As  an  escort  to  these 
he  sends  away  also  greater  part  of  his  army.  With  the  remainder 
he  himself  stayed  behind  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Mitylene  and 
the  rest  of  Lesbos,  to  the  best  of  his  discretion. 

When  the  authors  of  the  revolt  and  Saleethus  were  arrived  at 
Athens,  the  Athenians  instantly  put  Salaethus  to  death.  He  made 
them  many  fruitless  proposals  to  save  his  life;  and  amongst  the 
rest,  that  the  siege  of  Plataea  should  be  raised,  which  was  still  be-^ 
sieged  by  the  Peloponnesians.  They  next  entered  into  consulta, 
tion,  what  should  be  done  with  the  revolters  ;  and  in  the  warmth 
of  anger  decreed — "  That  not  only  those  who  were  now  at  Athens 
should  be  put  to  death,  but  the  same  sentence  should  extend  to 
all  the  men  of  Mitylene  who  were  adult ;  and  the  women  and 
children  be  sold  for  slaves."  They  were  exasperated  against  them 
jiot  only  because  they  had  revolted,  but  because  they  had  done  it 
without  the  provocation  which  others  had  received  in  the  rigour  of 
their  government.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  added  the  greater' 
impetuosity  to  this  their  resentment,  as  they  had  dared  to  venture 
go  far  as  Ionia  in  aid  of  the  Rebels.  For  it  plainly  appeared  to  them, 
that  the  revolt  had  not  been  made  without  most  previous  deliber-» 
atioi).     lu  short,  they  dispatch  a  trireme  to  notify  their  decree  to 
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Paches,  with  ordere  to  see  it  put  in  immediate  execution  upon  the 
Mitylen^anp. 

The  day  following,  repentance  on  a  sudden  touched  their  hearts 
moved  by  the  reflection,  that  they  liad  passed  a  savage  and  mon- 
strous decree  in  dooming  a  whole  city  to  that  destruction,  which 
was  only  due  to  the  authors  of  the  guilt.  This  was  no  sooner 
perceived  by  the  Mitylen^an  ambassadors  then  residing  at  Athens, 
and  such  of  the  Athenians,  as  inclining  to  mercy  had  a  mind  to 
save  them,  than  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  magistrates,  begg- 
ing the  decree  might  be  again  debated.  Their  request  was  the 
more  easily  granted,  as  the  magistrates  had  discovered  that  the 
bulk  of  the  city  were  desirous  to  have  a  second  opportunity  of 
declaring  their  sentiments.  An  assembly  of  the  people  is  again 
convened,  and  varioiw opinions  were  offered  by  different  persons, 
till  Cleon  the  son  of  Cleanetus,  who  in  the  former  assembly  had 
proposed  and  carried  the  murdering  sentence,  who  in  all  other 
respects  was  the  most  violent  of  all  the  citizens,  and  at  this  time 
had  by  far  the  greatest  influence  over  the  people,  stood  forth  again 
and  spoke  as  follows 

"  Upon  many  other  occasions  my  own  experience  hath  con- 
vinced me,  that  a  democracy  is  incapable  of  ruling  over  others ;  but 
I  see  it  with  the  highest  certainty  now  in  this  your  present  repent^ 
ance  concerning  the  Mityleneans.  In  security  so  void  of  terror,  in 
safety  so  exempt  from  treachery,  you  pass  your  days  within  the 
walls  of  Athens,  that  you  are  grown  quite  safe  and  secure  about 
your  dependents.  Whenever,  soothed  by  their  specious  intreaties, 
you  betray  your  judgment  or  relent  in  pity,  not  a  soul  amongst  you 
reflects  that  you  are  acting  the  dastardly  part,  not  in  truth  to 
Confer  obligations  upon  those  dependents,  but  to  endanger  your  own 
welfare  and  safety.  It  is  then  quite  remote  from  your  thoughts,  that 
your  rule  over  them  is  in  fact  a  tyranny,  that  they  are  ev^er  intent 

on  prospects  to  shake  off  your  yoke that  yoke,  to  which  they 

ever  reluctantly  submitted.  It  is  not  forgiveness  on  your  part, 
after  injuries  received,  that  can  keep  them  fast  in  their  obedience, 
since  this  must  be  ever  the  con-iequence  of  you  own  superior 
power  and  not  of  gratitude  in  them. 

"Above  all,  I  dread  that  extremity  of  danger  to  Avhich  we  are 
exposed,  if  not  one  cf  j'our  decrees  must  ever  be  carried  into  act, 
and  we  remain  for  ever  ignorant — that  the  community  which 
uniformly  abides  by  a  worse  set  of  laws,  hath  the  advantage  over 
another,  which  is  finely  modelled  in  every  respect,  except  ia 
practice; — that,  modest  ignorance  is  a  much  surer  support  than 
genius  which  scorns  to  be  coatroled ;  —and  that,  the  duller  part 
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of  mankind  in  general  administer  public  affairs  much  better  than 
your  men  of  vivacity  and  wit.  The  last  assume  a  pride  in  appear-^ 
ing  v/iser  than  the  laws;  in  every  debate  about  the  pubic  good  they 
aim  merely  at  victory,  as  if  there  were  no  other  points  sufficiently 
important,  wherein  to  display  their  superior  talents ;  and  by  this 
their  conduct  they  generally  subvert  the  public  welfare :  the  former 
who  are  diffidentof  their  own  abilities,  who  regard  themselves  as 
less  wise  than  the  laws  of  their  country — though  unable  to  detect 
the  specious  orator,  yet  being  better  judges  of  equity  than  cham- 
pions in  debate,  for  the  most  part  enforce  the  rational  conduct. 
This  beyond  denial  is  our  duty  at  present ;  we  should  scorn  com- 
petitions in  eloquence  and  wit,  nor  wilfully  and  contrary  to  our 
own  opinion  mislead  toe  judgment  of  this  full  assembly. 

"  For  my  part,  I  persist  in  my  former  declarations,  and  I  am 
surprised  at  the  men  who  proposed  to  have  the  affair  of  Mitylene 
again  debated,  who  endeavour  to  protract  the  execution  of  justice, 
in  the  interest  of  the  guilty  more  than  of  the  injured.     For  by  this 
means  the  sufferer  proceeds  to  take  vengeance  on  the  criminal  with 
the  edge  of  bis  resentment  blunted ;  when  revenge,  the  opposite  of 
wrong,  the  more  nearly  it  treads  upon  the  heels  of  injury,  gene- 
rally inflicts  the  most  condign  punishment.     But  I  am  more  sur- 
prised at  him,  whoever  he  be,  that  shall  dare  to  contradict,  and  pre- 
tend to  demonstrate  that  the  injuries  done  by  the  Mytelen^ans  are 
really  for  our  service,  and  that  our  calamities  are  hardships  on  our 
dependents.     He  certainly  must  either  presume  upon  his  own  elo- 
quence, if  he  contends  to  prove  that  what  was  plainly  decreed  was 
never  decreed ;  or,  instigated  by  lucre,  will  endeavour  to  seduce 
you  by  the  elaborate  and  plausible  artifice  of  words.     In  such  con- 
tentions the  State  indeed  awards  the  victory  to  whom  she  pleaseth, 
but  she  sustains  all  the  damage  herself.      You  are  answerable  for 
this,  Athenians!  You !  who  fondly  doat  on  these  wordy  competi- 
tions!   You!    who  accustomed  to  be  spectators  of  speeches  and 
hearers  of  actions.      You  measure  the  possibility  of  future  effects 
by  the  present  eloquence  of  your  orators;  you  judge  of  actions 
already  past,  not  by  the  certain  conviction  of  your  own  eyes,  but 
the  fallible  suggestions  of  your  ears  when  soothed  by  the  inveigling 
insinuating  flow  of  words.      You  are  the  best  in  the  world  to  be 
deceived  by  novelty  of  wit,  and  to  refuse  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
the  approved  judicious  speaker, — slaves  as  you  are  to  whatever 
trifles  happen  always  to  be  in  vogue,  and  looking  down  with  con- 
tempt on  tried  and  experienced  methods.     The  most  earnest  wish 
that  the  heart  of  any  of  your  body  ever  conceived  is,  to  become  a 
'speaker ;  if  that  be  unattainable,  you  range  yourselves  in  oppo-. 
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sition  against  all  who  are  so,  for  fear  you  should  seem  in  judgment 
their  inferiors.  When  any  thing  is  acutely  uttered,  you  are  ready 
even  to  go  before  it  with  applause,  and  intimate  your  own  pre- 
conception of  the  point,  at  the  same  time  dull  at  disceraing  whi- 
ther it  will  tend.  Your  whole  passion,  in  a  word,  is  for  things 
that  are  not  in  reality  and  common  life ;  but  of  what  passeth  be- 
fore your  eyes  you  have  no  proper  preception.  And,  frankly,  you 
are  quite  infatuated  by  the  lust  of  hearing,  and  resemble  more 
the  idle  spectators  of  contending  sophists,  than  men  who  meet  to 
deliberate  upon  public  affairs.  From  such  vain  amusements,  en- 
deavouring to  divert  you,  I  boldly  affirm,  that  no  one  city  in  the 
world  hath  injured  you  so  much  as  Mytylene. 

"Those,  who  unable  to  support  the  rigour  of  your  government, 
or  who  compelled  to  do  it  by  hostile  force,  have  revolted  from  you, 
I  readily  absolve.  But  for  a  people  who  inhabit  an  island,  a  for- 
tified island  ;  who  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  violence  of  our  cne^ 
mies,  except  by  sea ;  who  even  at  sea,  by  the  strength  of  their  own 
shipping,  were  able  to  guard  themselves  against  all  attacks,  who 
enjoyefl  their  own  model  of  government,  and  were  ever  treaied  by 
us  with  the  highest  honour  and  regard — ^for  such  a  people  to  revolt 
in  this  manner  is  never  to  be  forgiven.  Is  not  their  whole  proce- 
dure one  series  of  treachery  ?  Have  they  not  rather  made  war 
upon  than  revolted  against  us?  for  revolt  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
those  who  have  suffered  violence  and  outrage.  Have  they  not 
further  sought  out  our  implacable  foes,  and  begged  to  participate 
with  them  in  our  destruction?  This  certainly  is  a  much  greater 
aggravation  of  guilt,  than  if  merely  on  their  own  domestic  strength 
they  had  rebelled  against  us.  They  would  not  be  deterred  by  the 
calamities  of  their  neighbours  who  have  frequently  before  thig 
revolted,  and  been  punished  for  it  by  a  total  reduction;  nor  would 
they  so  far  acquiesce  in  present  felicity,  as  not  to  hazanl  the  dan- 
gerous reverse  of  misery.  Audacious  in  regard  to  the  future,  pre- 
sumptuous above  their  strength,  but  below  their  intention,  they 
made  war  their  choice,  and  in  preferring  violence  to  the  just  ob- 
servance of  duty  have  placed  their  glory  For,  though  uninjured 
and  unprovoked,  the  first  moment  they  saw  a  probability  of  pre- 
vailing, they  seized  it  and  rebelled. 

"It  is  the  usual  effect  of  prosperity,  especially  when  felt  on  a 
sudden,  and  beyond  their  hope,  to  putT  up  a  people  into  insolence 
of  manners.  The  successes  of  mankind,  when  attained  by  the 
rational  course,  are  generally  of  much  longer  continuance  than 
when  they  anticipate  pursuit  And  in  a  word,  men  are  much 
more  expert  at  repelling  adversity  than  preserving  prosperity.     By 
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this  ought  we  long  ago  to  have  adjusted  our  conduct  towards  the 
Mityleneans,  never  distinguishing  them  above  others  with  peculiar 
regard ;  and  then,  they  never  would  have  been  that  insolent  peo- 
ple we  have  found  them  now.  For  so  remarkably  perverse  is  the 
temper  of  man,  as  ever  to  contemn  whoever  courts  him,  and  ad- 
mire whoever  will  not  bend  before  him. 

*'  Let  condign  punishment  therefore  be  avv'arded  to  their  de- 
merits. Let  not  the  guilt  be  avenged  upon  the  heads  of  the  few, 
and  the  bulk  of  oifenders  escape  Unpunished.  The  whole  people 
to  a  man  have  rebelled  against  us,  when  it  was  in  their  power  to 
have  been  sheltered  here,  and  now  again  to  be  reinstated  in  their 
former  seats.  But  they  judged  the  danger  would  be  lessened 
by  the  general  concurrence  with  the  few,  and  so  all  revolted  in 
concert. 

"  Extend  further  your  regards  to  the  whole  body  of  your  de- 
pendents; for  if  you  inflict  the  same  punishments  on  those  who 
revolt  by  compulsion  of  enemies,  and  who  revolt  on  pure  de- 
liberate malice,  which  of  them,  do  \'ou  think,  will  not  seize  the 
least  pretext  to  throw  oft"  your  yoke  ;  when,  if  he  succeeds,  his 
liberty  is  recovered,  and  though  he  fails,  the  hurt  is  so  easy  to  be 
cured  ?  Besides  this,  our  lives  and  fortunes  will  be  endangered 
upon  every  attempt  which  shall  be  made.  Suppose  we  succeed, 
we  only  recover  an  exhausted  ruinated  city,  but  shall  for  the  fu- 
ture be  deprived  of  the  revenue  arising  from  it,  the  essence  of  our 
strength  :  but,  if  we  cannot  prevail,  we  shall  enlarge  the  number 
of  enemies  we  already  have  ;  and  at  a  time  when  v/e  ought  to  be 
employed  in  resisting  our  present  adversaries,  we  shall  be  intangled 
in  wars  against  our  own  dependents.  We  ought  not  therefore 
to  encourage  the  hope,  whether  raised  by  the  force  of  intreaty,  or 
purchased  by  the  force  of  corruption,  that  their  errors  are  but  the 
errors  of  men,  and  shall  therefore  be  forgiven.  The  damage  they 
have  done  was  not  involuntary,  but  they  have  been  deliberate  de- 
termined villains :  forgiveness  is  only  for  those  who  erred  not 
by  design. 

"  Moved  by  the  ardency  and  zeal  of  my  former  plea,  you  made 
the  decree ;  and  now  I  earnestly  conjure  you,  not  to  repent  of 
your  own  determinations,  not  to  plunge  yourselves  in  inextricable 
difficulties,  through  pity,  through  delight  of  hearing,  and  soft 
forbearance,  the  three  most  prejudicial  obstacles  of  power.  It  is 
just  to  shew  pity  to  those  who  are  its  proper  objects,  and  not  to 
men  who  would  never  have  felt  compassion  for  us,  not  to  foes 
who  must  of  necessity  be  implacable.  The  orators,  those  de- 
lights of  your  ears,  will  have  room,  in  debates  of  lesser  moment 
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to  catch  at  your  applause,  but  should  be  silenced  here,  where 
thev  only  can  give  the  public  a  short-lived  pleasure,  whilst  they 
embroil  it  with  perplexities  not  easy  to  be  surmounted,  and 
themselves  alone  in  requital  of  speaking  well  will  be  well  re- 
warded for  it.  Forbearance,  further,  may  be  shewn  to  those  who 
Ere  willing  to  be,  and  will  for  the  future  prove  themselves  our 
friends  ;  but  not  to  such  inveterate  souls  as  these,  who,  if  suffered 
to  live,  will  live  only  to  wreak  their  malice  against  you. 

"  I  shall  wave  enlargements,  and  give  you  only  one  short  as, 
surance,  that  if  you  hearken  to  my  admonitions,  you  will  at  the 
«ame  time  do  justice  to  the  Mityleneans  and  service  to  your- 
selves; but  if  you  resolve  iu  any  other  manner,  you  will  receive 
no  thanks  from  them,  aud  will  establish  the  clearest  evidence  for 
your  own  conde^nnation  :  for,  if  these  men  had  reason  to  revolt, 
it  follows  that  you  have  tyrannically  used  them.  Grant  the  in- 
justice of  such  a  rule,  but  yet  that  you  have  presumed  to  be  guilty 
of  it; — why  then,  upon  the  mere  motive  of  interest,  you  ought 
now  to  chastise  them  beyond  what  is  right,  or  immediately  to 
forego  your  power,  and  dropping  yourselves  down  into  imjx)- 
tent  security,  to  set  about  the  practice  of  humanity  and  virtue. 
But  adieu  to  this  vain  expedient!  and  at  once  resolve  to  make 
them  feel  that  weight  of  misery  they  designed  for  us.  Convince 
them  that  those  who  have  escaped  it  can  feel  as  strong  resent- 
ments as  those  who  projected  the  fatal  blow.  Determine  now, 
by  recollecting  with  yourselves  what  kind  of  usage  you  would 
have  received  from  them,  had  they  succeeded  iu  their  plots — 
they  I  the  uninjured,  unprovoked  aggressoi-s.  It  is  an  allowed 
truth,  that  men,  who  without  the  least  provocation  have  recourse 
to  acts  of  malice,  will  be  sated  with  nothing  less  than  complete 
destruction,  as  they  must  ever  be  terrified  at  the  sight  of  a  sur- 
viving foe.  For  he  who  suffers  from  a  quarter  whence  he  never 
deserved  it,  will  not  so  easily  lay  down  his  resentments,  as  when 
mutual  enmity  hath  kindled  the  contention.  Be  not  therefore 
traitors  to  your  own  selves.  Figure  to  yourselves,  as  strongly  as 
you  can,  the  miseries  they  designed  you ;  remember  how  vou 
wished  for  nothing  in  this  world  so  much  as  to  have  them  in 
your  power,  and  now  retaliate  upon  them.  Relent  not  at  the 
scene  of  horror  imagination  maj-  present  to  your  fancy,  but  fix  your 
remembrance  fast  on  that  weight  of  misery  which  was  just  now 
suspended  over  your  own  heads.  Punish  these  wretches  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts ;  make  them  a  notable  example  to  the  rest  of 
your  dependents,  that  death  must  be  the  portion  of  whoever 
dares  revolt     For  when  once  they  are  certain  of  this,  your  arms 
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will  no  more  be  recalled  from  your  foreign  enemies,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  chastisement  of  your  own  dependents." 

In  this  manner  Cleon  *  supported  the  decree,  and  when  he  had 
concluded,  Diodotus  the  son  of  Eucrates,  who  in  the  former 
assembly  had  most  strenuously  opposed  the  bloody  sentence 
against  the  Mityleneans,  stood  forth,  and  thus  replied  :— 

"  I  neither  blame  those  who  proposed  the  resumption  of  the 
decree  against  Mitylene,  nor  do  I  praise  the  men  who  inveigh 
against  repeated  consultations  on  points  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. But  I  lay  it  down  for  certain,  that  there  are  no  two  greater 
impediments  of  sound  mature  counsel  than  precipitation  and 
anger;  of  which,  the  one  is  closely  connected  with  madness,  the 
other  with  raw  inexperience  and  short  limitary  judgment. 

"  It  may  indeed  be  warmly  asserted,  that  words  are  not  the 
proper  guides  to  actions.  But  the  author  of  such  an  assertion  is 
either  wanting  in  discernment,  or  confines  it  only  to  his  own  sel- 
fish views.  He  is  wanting  in  discernment,  if  he  imagines  there 
is  any  other  possible  method  of  putting  light  into  things  that  are 
future  or  unseen;  or  confines  it  only  to  himself,  if  willing  to  re- 
commend a  scandalous  measure,  and  conscious  he  bath  not  elo- 
quence enough  tosupport  it  openly,  he  launcheth  out  into  plausible 
calumnies,  to  intimidate  his  opponents  as  well  as  his  audience. 

*  From  the  short  sketch  of  Cleon 's  character  given  before  by  Thucydides, 
and  the  speech  he  hath  now  made,  he  is  likely  to  be  no  favourite  with  the 
reader.  Cicero  hath  stiled  him  "k  turbulent  but  eloquent  Athenian."  By 
means  of  his  eloquence,  and  an  impudence  that  never  could  be  dashed,  he  was 
now  a  prime  favourite  with  the  people,  but  the  scorn  and  terror  of  all  good 
men  at  Athens.  He  had  ever  bee»  a  snarler  at  Pericles,  but  so  long  as  he  lived 
could  obtain  no  share  in  the  public  administration.  He  had  now  got  the  as- 
cendant by  cajoling  the  people,  and  by  his  loud  and  daily  invectives  against 
their  ministers  and  commanders.  He  will  make  a  very  splendid  and  very 
despicable  figure  in  the  sequel.  Aristophanes,  who  had  a  particular  grudge 
agamst  him,  has  exhibited  him  in  the  most  distasteful  light.  His  comedy  of 
the  Horsemen  or  Knights  is  entirely  employed  to  shew  him  ofif.  He  calls  him 
throughout  the /^«y)/i/affo«/an,  to  brand  his  low  and  brutal  dispoMtion,  who 
"  quitting  his  original  trade  of  selling  leather,  vile  leather,  since  people  ratlier 
swarm  Ihan  walked  in  the  shoes  made  of  it,  was  now  become  the  leading  po- 
litician, the  scourge  and  pest  of  the  republic."  The  chorus  of  the  play  salutes 
him  with  the  most  villainous  titles ;  and  an  oracle  is  cooked  up,  which  pro- 
phesieth  that  they  shall  never  get  rid  of  Cleon,  till  lie  is  overpowered  by  a 
greater  scoundrel  than  himself.  A  dealer  in  black-puddings  is  at  last  procured 
to  be  his  competitor.  The  contest  is  carried  on  vviUi  all  the  ribaldry  and  scur- 
rility that  unbridled  wit  could  forge  for  such  characters,  and  Cleon  is  at  length 
defeated.  This  is  the  event  upon  the  stage,  but  was  by  no  means  so  in  the 
State  of  Athens.  The  wit  of  Aristophaius  seldom  hurt  kupves  and  scoun- 
drels ;  it  wounded  aud  was  mischievous  only  to  the  ablest  ministers  and  the 
warmest  patriots. 
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"  But  odious  beyond  all  support  is  their  procedure  who  pre- 
maturely cojidemii  the  advice  of  others  as  purchased  and  cor- 
rupt.    For  would  they  only  acquiesce  in  the  charge  of  ignorance, 
the  defeated  opponent  goes  oft  with  the  bare  character  of  a  man 
less  enlightened  indeed,  but  quite  as  honest.     If  he  be  charged 
with  corruption,  his  point  he  may  carry,  but  his  honesty  will  ever 
be  suspected  ;  and  if  his  point  be  lost,  he  must  pass  for  knave  and 
blockhead  both.    Such  methods  can   never  be  conducive  to  the 
public  good.     The  men  best  able  to  advise,  are  by  this  means 
intimidated :  though  the  public   welfare  would  then  be  best  se- 
cured, if  every  person  of  so  disingenuous  a  temper  was  not  able  to 
open  his  mouth  ;  for  then,  by  his  seducements,  the  public  could 
never  be  misled.     But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true  patriot  to  de- 
spise the  slanders  of  opponents,  and  on  fair  and  impartial  views 
to  get  his  own  advice  accepted.     It  is  the  duty  of  every  well- 
regulated  public,  not  indeed  to   load  a  man  with  honours  for  hav- 
ing given  the  best  advice,  but,  never  to  abridge  him  of  his  present 
portion;  and  if  he  cannot  prevail,  by  no  means  to  disgrace,  much, 
less  to  punish  him:  for  then,   neither  would  the  successful  de- 
bater, from  a  view  of  enhancing  his  own  personal  honours,  ever 
speak  against  conscience,  or  aim  merely  at  applause  ;  nor  would 
he,  who  hath  been  unsuccessful  in  his  motions,  be  greedy  of  pro- 
posing whatever  may  cajole,  and  so  earn  popularity  for  himself. 
But  the  method  in  vogue  with  us  is  the  reverse  of  this  ;  and  what 
is  worse,  if  a  person  be  suspected  of  corruption,  though  he  advise 
the  most  prudent  expedients,  yet  the  odium  raised  against  him 
upon  the  weak  suggestion  of  lucre,  quite  weighs  him  down,  and 
we  are  deprived  of  the  manifest  service  he  could  do  to  the  state. 
Nay,  such  is  our  method,  that  even  the  best  advice,  if  readily 
offered,  can  escape  suspicion  no  more  than  the  worst.     And 
hence  it  is  necessarily  incumbent,  as  well  upon  him  who  would 
persuade  the  public  into  the  most  prejudicial  measures,  to  seduce 
the  people  with  art  ;  as  upon  him  who  would  advise  the  best,  to 
disguise  the  truth  in  order  to  prevail.     Amidst  these  jugglings, 
the  public  alone  is  debarred  the  service  of  its  most  able  counsel- 
lors, since  in  a  plain  and  open  method  they  cannot  possibly  act, 
and  artifice  must  clear  the  way  before  them:  for  the  man  who 
openly  bestows  any  benefits  upon  it,  is  constantly  suspected  of 
doing  underhand  a  greater  to  himself. 

"  When  affairs  therefore  of  so  high  concern  are  before  you, 
when  the  general  temper  is  so  overrun  with  jealovisy,  we,  who 
presume  to  advise,  must  enlarge  our  prospect  farther  than  you, 
?^ho  only  assist  at  a  trausient  consultation ;  because  we  are  ac- 
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countable  for  what  we  propose,  and  you  are  not  accountable 
for  the  prejudices  with  which  you  hear.  For  if  not  only  he 
who  proposed,  but  he  who  complied,  were  eqi;ally  answer- 
able for  events,  your  determination?  woujd  be  better  framed 
than  they  are  at  present.  But  now,  hurried  along  as  you  are 
by  your  hasty  resentments  on  any  sinister  event,  you  wreak 
your  fury  only  upon  the  single  opinion  of  the  person  who  ad- 
vised, and  not  upon  your  own  joint  opinions,  by  concurrence  of 
which  the  miscarriage  was  incurred, 

"  For  njy  part,  I  neither  stand  up  to  deny  certain  facts  in  favour 
of  the  Miiyleneans,  nor  to  waste  the  time  in  fruitless  accusations. 
We  are  not  debating  now  v/hat  wrongs  they  have  done  us,  since 
that  would  be  a  reproach  to  sense ;  but  what  determination  about 
them  is  best :  for,  though  I  can  prove,  beyond  a  scruple,  that 
they  have  injured  us  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  yet  I  shall 
not  for  that  reason  advise  you  to  butcher  them,  unless  it  be  ex- 
pedient; nor,  were  they  objects  of  forgiveness,  should  I  advise 
forgiveness,  unless  I  judged  it  for  the  interest  of  the  public.  I 
apprehend,  that  our  consultations  turn  more  upon  a  future  than 
a  present  view.  And  Cleon  here  most  confidently  asserts,  that 
the  surest  expedient  of  your  future  welfare  is,  to  prevent  all  other 
revolts  by  inflicting  death  in  doom  of  this ;  but,  equally  confi- 
dent of  the  just  expedient  of  future  security,  I  declare  quite  on 
the  other  side.  And  I  intreat  you,  by  no  means  to  reject  the  real 
advantage  of  mine  for  the  specious  colourings  of  his  advice. 
Strict  justice,  1  grant,  may  be  with  him;  and,  enraged  as  you 
are  against  the  Mitylen^ans,  may  have  a  sudden  influence  upon 
you.  But  we  meet  not  here  in  judgment  upon  them,  and  justly 
to  decide  is  not  now  our  employment ;  we  are  only  to  consult 
how  to  dispose  of  them  best  for  our  own  advantage.   ^ 

"  In  the  public  communities  of  men  death  is  the  penalty 
awarded  to  several  crimes,  to  such  as  are  not  enormous  like  this, 
but  of  a  less  guilty  nature.  Yet  puffed  up  with  hope,  men  run 
all  hazards,  and  no  one  ever  yet  hath  boldly  incurred  the  danger, 
if  self-convinced  beforehand,  that  he  could  jiot  survive  the  at- 
tempt. Where  was  the  city  so  bent  on  revolt,  that  when  its  own 
domestic  strength,  or  the  aid  of  others,  were  judged  unequal  to 
the  work,  durst  ever  attempt  it  ?  The  whole  of  mankind,  whether 
individuals  or  communities,  are  by  nature  liable  to  sin ;  and  a 
law  of  infalhble  prevention  will  never  be  enacted.  Men  by  re- 
peated trials  have  inforced  all  kinds  of  punishment,  attentive,  if 
possible,  to  restrain  the  outrages  of  the  wicked:  and  in  the  early 
age  it  is  probable,  that  miider  penalties  were  assigned  for  the 
?nost  enormous  wrongs;  but,  being  found  by  experience  inef-- 
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fectual,   they  were    afterwards    extended  generally   to  loss  of 
life :  this  however  is  not  yet  effective.      Some  terror  therefore 
must  be  invented,  even  more  alarming  than  this,  or  this  will  never 
sufficiently  restrain.     But  then  there  is  a  povert}'  which  rendere 
necessity  daring;  there  is  a  power  which  renders  pride  and  inso- 
lence rapacious.     There  are  other  contingencies,  which,   in  the 
fervour  of  passions,  as  every  human  mind  is  possessed  by  some 
too  stubborn  to  admit  a  cure,  drive  them  on  boldly  to  confront 
extremities.     But  the  greatest  incentives  of  all  are  hope  and  love; 
This  points  out  a  path,  and  that  moves  along  according  to  direction. 
This  thoughtlessly  proposeth  the  scheme,  and  that  immediately 
•uggesteth  a  certainty  of  success.     These  are  the  sources  of  all 
our  evils ;  and  these  invisible  principles  within  us  are  too  strong 
for  all  the  terrors  that  are  seen  without.     To  these  add  fortune, 
who  contributes  her  ample  share  to  divest  the  mind  of  its  balance. 
She  shews  herself  by  unexpected  starts,  and  encourageth  even  the 
incompetent  to  venture  dangers,  and  hath  a  greater  influence  over 
communities,  as  the  ends  proposed  by  them  are  of  the  greatest 
concern,  such  as  liberty  or  dominion,   where  every  individual, 
amidst  the  universal  ardour,  unaccountably  plumes  himself  up, 
and  acts  with  a  spirit  above  himself.     But  in  truth,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible ;  it  is  a  proof  of  egregious  folly  to  imagine,  when  human 
nature  is  impelled  by  its  own  impetuous  passions  towards  such 
objects,  that  the  force  of  laws  or  any  intervening  terror  is  strong 
enough  to  divert  them  from  the  mark.     Hence  therefore  ariseth 
the  strongest  dissuasive  to  us  from  confiding  in  the  penalty  of 
death  as  the  only  pledge  of  our  future  safety,  which  must  betray 
us  into  weak  prejudicial  measures,  which  must  drive  all  revolters 
into  utter  despair,  by  shewing  them  plainly,  that  we  shall  never 
accept  repentance,  shall  not  give  them  one  moment's  indulgence  to 
palliate  their  offences. 

"Consider  with  yourselves,  in  the  merciful  light,  that  a  revolted 
city,  when  for  ceitainty  assured  that  it  cannot  hold  out,  may  sub- 
mit upon  our  own  conditions,  whilst  yet  in  a  capacity  to  reimburse 
our  expences,  and  to  advance  the  future.  But  in  the  opposite 
case,  can  you  imagine  there  is  any  city  which  will  not  better  pre- 
pare itself  for  revolt  than  Mitylene  hath  done ;  and  hold  out  a  siege 
to  the  last  extremity?  Is  there  no  difference  between  a  quick 
and  a  slow  submission?  Shall  not  we  be  hurt,  if  forced  through 
their  despair  to  continue  a  tedious  and  expensive  si^e :  and  when 
the  place  is  taken,  to  be  masters  only  of  one  heap  of  desolation, 
unable  for  the  future  to  squeeze  the  least  pittance  or  revenue  from 
it?    It  is  i-evenue  alone  which  renders  us  a  terror  to  our  foes. 
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We  ought  not  therefore  with  the  rigour  of  judges  to  inflict  the  ex- 
actest  punishments  upon  these  offenders.  We  ought  rather  to  pro- 
vide for  futurity,  and  by  moderate  correction  still  to  preserve  those 
cities  in  a  full  capacity  of  paying  us  the  needful  tribute.  To  keep 
men  firm  in  their  duty,  we  should  scorn  the  expedient  of  severe 
and  sanguinary  laws,  since  mild  discretionary  caution  would  better 
answer-  the  purpose.  This  prudent  conduct  we  are  now  reversing, 
if,  when  re-possessed  of  a  city  stripped  of  its  former  liberty  and  ruled 
with  violence,  sufficient  motives  of  revolt,  that  it  may  again  become 
independent;  if  now  we  judge,  that  this  ought  to  be  avenged  with 
a  weight  of  severity.  Men  who  have  known  what  liberty  is,  ought 
not  to  be  too  severely  chastised,  if  they  have  dared  to  revolt ;  but 
we  ought  to  observe  them  with  timely  vigilance  before  they  revolt, 
to  prevent  their  taking  the  least  step  towards  it,  or  even  once  en- 
tertaining a  thought  about  it;  at  least,  when  we  have  quelled  the  in- 
surrection, the  guilt  should  be  fastened  upon  as  few  as  possible. 

"Consider,  I  beseech  you,  with  yourselves,  how  greatly  you 
will  err  in  this,  and  in  another  respect,  if  Cleon's  advice  be  ap- 
proved. For  now,  the  populace  of  all  the  cities  are  generally  well- 
affected  towards  us.  They  either  refuse  to  concur  with  the  few 
in  their  revolts;  or,  if  their  concurrence  be  forced,  they  instantly 
turn  enemies  to  those  who  forced  them ; — and  you  proceed  to  de- 
termine the  contest,  assured  that  the  populace  of  the  adverse  city 
will  be  active  in  your  favour.  But  if  you  doom  to  general  exci- 
sion the  people  of  Milylene,  those  who  had  no  share  in  the  revolt; 
who,  when  once  they  had  got  arms  into  their  hands,  spontaneouily 
delivered  up  the  place ; — ^you  will  be  guilty,  first  of  base  ingrati-? 
tude,  for  murdering  your  own  benefactors, — and  you  will,  next, 
establish  such  a  precedent,  as  the  factious  great  above  ^11  thing«^ 
wish  to  see.  For  then,  whenever  the  latter  effect  the  revolt  of 
cities,  they  will  instantly  have  the  people  attached  to  their  party; 
since  you  yourselves  have  inforced  the  precedent,  that  punishment 
must  fall  upon  the  heads,  not  only  of  the  guilty,  but  even  of  the 
innocent.  Whereas  indeed,  though  they  had  been  guilty,  we  ought 
to  have  dissembled  our  knowledge  of  it,  that  we  might  not  force 
the  only  party  which  ever  takes  our  side  into  utter  enmity  and 
aversion.  And  1  esteem  it  much  more  conducive  to  the  firm  sup- 
port of  empire,  rather  to  connive  at  the  wrongs  we  may  have  felt, 
than  in  all  the  severity  of  justice  to  destroy  those  persons  whom  in 
interest  we  ought  to  spare.  And  thus,  that  union  of  justice  to 
others  and  duty  to  yourselves  in  this  instance  of  punishing  the 
Mitylen^^ans,  as  alledged  by  Cleon,  is  plainly  found  to  be  grossly 
inconsistent,  to  be  utterly  impossible. 
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"Own  yourselves  therefore  convinced,  that  the  greatest  advan* 
tages  will  result  from  the  conduct  which  I  have  recommended; 
and,  without  giving  too  wide  a  scope  to  mercy  or  forbearance,  by 
which  I  could  never  suffer  you  to  be  seduced,  follow  my  advice 
and  in  pursuance  of  it  resolve — "To  judge  and  condemn,  at  your 
own  discretion,  those  guilty  Mitylen^ans  whom  Paches  hath  sent 
hither  to  attend  your  decisions,  and  to  let  the  others  continue  a$ 
they  are."  These  are  expedients  of  your  future  welfare  and  of 
immediate  terror  to  your  foes.  For  they  who  can  form  the  sound* 
est  deliberations,  stand  stronger  up  against  hostile  opposition,  thai> 
the  men  who  rush  to  action  with  indiscreet  unpremeditating 
ftrength." 

Diodotus  ended  here.  And  when  these  two  opinions,  diametri* 
cally  opposite  to  one  another,  had  been  thus  delivered,  the  Athe* 
nians  had  a  stiff  contest  in  support  of  each,  and  upon  holding  up  of 
hands,  there  seemed  near  an  equality;  but  the  majority  proved  at 
last  to  be  along  with  Diodotus. 

Upon  this  they  immediately  sent  away  another  trireme,  enJoin-> 
ing  all  possible  dispatch,  lest  this  second,  not  coming  in  time,  might 
find  the  city  already  destroyed,  as  the  other  had  got  the  start  of  a 
day  and  a  night.  The  Mitylen6an  ambassadors  amply  furnished- 
them  with  wine  and  barley-cakes,  and  promised  them  great  re- 
wards, if  they  arrived  in  time.  By  this  means  they  were  so  easfer 
to  accelerate  the  passage,  that  even  w- hilst  plying  the  oar  they  eat 
their  cakes  dipped  in  wine  and  oil ;  and  whilst  one  half  of  the 
number  refreshed  themselves  with  sleep,  the  other  kept  rowing 
amain.  So  fortunate  were  they  that  not  one  adverse  blast  retarded 
their  course.  The  former  vessel,  as  sent  on  a  monstrous  errand, 
had  not  hastened  its  passage  in  the  least ;  and  the  latter  was  most 
intently  bent  on  expedition.  That  indeed  got  before  to  Mitylene, 
but  only  long  enough  for  Paches  to  read  over  the  decree,  and  give 
orders  for  its  immediate  execution.  At  that  crisis  the  latter  ar- 
riveth,  and  prevented  the  massacre.  To  such  an  extremity  of 
danger  was  Mitylene  reduced. 

The  other  Mitylen^ans,  whom  Paches*  had  sent  to  Athens  as 
deepest  concerned  in  the  revolt,  were  there  put  to  death,  according 

*  We  hear  no  more  in  this  history  of  Paches,  who  certainly  in  the  reductiou 
of  Lesbos  had  done  a  great  service  to  his  country,  and  had  behaved  through 
the  whole  affair  with  great  discretion  and  humanity.  And  yet  Plutarch  tells 
us  in  two  passages  (in  the  lives  of  Aristides  and  Nicias)  that  at  his  return  he 
was  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  during  his  command,  and  finding  he  was 
going  to  be  condemned,  his  resentment  and  indignahoa  rgse  so  high,  that  he 
iastautly  slew  himself  in  court. 
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to  the  advice  of  Cleon.  And  the  number  of  these  amounted 'to 
somewhat  above  a  thousand. 

The  Athenians  further,  demolished  the  walls  of  Mitylene  and 
took  away  their  shipping.  They  did  not  for  the  future  enjoin  an 
annual  tribute  upon  the  Lesbians,  but  div'ding  the  whole  island 
into  shares  (except  what  belonged  to  Methymne)  three  thousand 
in  the  whole,  they  set  apart  three  hundred  of  these  as  sacred  to 
the  gods,  and  sent  some  of  their  own  people  who  were  appointed 
by  lot,  to  take  poss^-ssion  of  the  rest,  as  full  proprietors.  The 
Lesbians,  as  tenants  of  these,  were  obliged  to  pay  them  two  * 
Mynce  yearly  for  every  share,  in  consideration  of  wliich  they  had 
still  the  use  of  the  soil. — The  Athenians  also  took  from  them 
several  towns  upon  the  continent  which  had  belonged  to  the  Mi- 
tylen^ans,  and  which  continued  afterwards  in  subjection  to  the 
Athenians.     Thus  ended  the  commotions  of  Lesbos. 

The  same  summer,  after  the  reduction  of  Lesbos — the  Atheni- 
ans, commanded  by  Nicias  f  the  son  of  Niceratus,  executed  a  de-« 

*  6/.  9?.  2d.  sterling, 
t  Nicias  is  now  for  the   first  time  in  the  chief  rommsnd,  who  is  to  act  parts 
of  very  great  intiportance  in  the  sequel  of  the  war.     We  should  therefore  take 
some  notice  of  him  on  his  first  appearance.     Phitarch,  who  hath  wrote  his  life, 
gives  light  into  several  circumstances,  which  fal!  not  within  the  cognizance  of 
a  general  historian.     He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  ia  Athens,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  citizens.     Beside  his  estates,  he  had  a  large  annual  income 
from  the  silver  mines  at  Laurium.     Kot  that  those  mines  belonged  to  him,  a!| 
one  would  infer  from  Plutarch  ;  for  they  were  the  patrimony  of  the  State,  an-* 
nexed  to  it  by  Themistocles  for  the  support  of  the  navy  :  but,  as  Xenophon 
relates,  in  his  treatise  of  revenue,  Nicias  had  a  thousand  slaves  constantly  em- 
ployed in  working  these  mines.      He  hired  them  out  to  Sosias  the  Thracian, 
who  was  undertaker  of  the  work,  on  condition  to  receive  a  clear  ohole  a  day 
for  every  one  of  them  j  and  he  always  kept  up  the  number.     His  income  from 
hence  was  therefore  near  20001.  sterling  a  year.     He  acted  under  Pericles  so 
long  as  he  lived  ;   and,  after  his  death,  was  set  up  by  the  more  sober  and  sen-> 
sible  Athenians  as  a  balance  to  Cleon,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people.     Nicias 
was  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  of  unblemished  integrity,  and  very  gentle  and 
complacent  in  his  manners.      His  good  qualities  were  numerous  and  shining : 
his  foibles  were  a  great  diffidence  of  himself,  and  a  dread  of  the  people,  which 
made  him  court  them  by  laying  out  his  wealth  in  public  games  and  shows  for 
their  entertainment.      He  had  an  inward  fund  of  real  piety ;  but  was  supersti- 
tiously  attached  fo  the  ceremonial  cf  the  religion   of  his  country.      His  great 
wealth  drew  a  great  number  of  followers  and  parasites  about  him ;  and  his 
benevolent  disposition  vvau  always  seeking  o'-casions  of  doing  good.  "  In  short,'* 
•ays  Plutarch,  "  bad  men  had  a  sure  fund  in  his  pusilhtnimity,  and  good  men 
in  his  humr^nity.''     Nobody  could  either  hate  or  fear  him  at  Athens,  and  there- 
fore his  interest  there  was  great.     He  was  always  cautious,  and  always  diffident* 
and  under   such  aii   awe  of  the  people   in  the  general  assemblies  that  they 
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sieu  upon  Minoa,  the  island  which  lies  before  Megara.  The  Me- 
gar^ans,  hnvin^r  built  a  lort  upon  it,  used  it  as  a  garrison.  But  it 
was  the  scheme  of  Nicias,  to  fix  the  post  of  observation  for  the 
Athenians  theie,  as  being  much  nearer  situated,  and  to  remove  it 
from  Budorus  and  Salamis.  This  would  prevent  the  sudden 
courses  of  the  Pnlop-mnesians,  frequent  from  thence;  would  curb 
the  piratical  cruizes;  and,  at  the  same  time,  stop  ali  importations 
into  Megara.  Beginning  therefore  with  the  two  forts  detached 
from  Nisaea,  he  took  them  by  means  of  the  engines  he  played 
against  them  from  the  sea;  and  having  thus  ope;ied  the  channel 
between  them  and  the  island,  he  took  in  by  a  wall  of  fortification 
that  part  of  the  main  land  from  whence  only  by  crossing  the  mo- 
rass and  the  help  of  a  bridge,  a  succour  could  be  thrown  into  the 
islarJ,  which  lay  at  a  very  small  distance  from  tlie  continent. 
This  woik  was  compir.ted  in  few  days,  after  which  Xicias,  leaving 
behind  in  the  island  a  sufficient  garrison  to  defend  the  works,  drew 
oft'  the  rest  of  his  army. 

About  the  same  time  this  summer,  the  Plataeans,  whose  provisions 
were  quite  spent,  and  who  could  not  possibly  hold  out  any  longer, 
weie  brought toa  surrender  in  the  following  manner — The  enemy 
made  an  assault  upon  their  wall,  which  they  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  repel.  The  Laceddemonian  general  being  thus  con-- 
vinced  of  their  languid  condition,  w:'.s  determined  not  to  take  th« 
place  by  storm.  In  this  he  acted  pursuant  to  ordei-s  sent  him  from 
Lacedimon,  with  a  view,  that  whenever  a  peace  should  be  con- 
cluded with  the  Lacedaemonians,  one  certain  condition  of  which 
must  be  reciprocally  to  restore  the  places  taken  in  the  war,  Plataea 
might  not  be  included  in  the  restitution,  as  having  freely  and  with- 
out compulsion  gone  over  to  them.  A  herald  is  accordingly  dis- 
patched with  this  demand — "Whether  they  are  willing  volun- 
tarily to  give  up  the  city  to  the  Laceditmonians,  and  accept  thorn 
for  their  judges  who  would  punish  only  the  guilty,  and  contrary 
to  forms  of  justice  pot  even  one  of  those." — The  herald  made  this 
demand  aloud.  And  the  Plata:ans,  who  were  now  reduced  to  ex- 
cessive weakness,  delivered  up  the  city. 

The  Peloponnesians  supplied  the  Piataeans  with  necessary  sus- 
tenance for  the  space  of  a  few  days,  till  the  nv^  delegmtes  arrived 
'  from  Laced&mon  to  preside  at  their  trial.      And  yet,  when  these 
were  actually  come,  nq  judicial  process  was  fonned  against  them. 

■would  shout  out  to  him  by  way  of  encouragement,  as  his  modestv  was  amiable 
and  engaging  when  opposed  to  the  impuueiice  of  Cleoii. — ^Thus  much  may 
suffice  at  present,  since  his  military  expeditions  and  the  whole  of  bis  political 
-<:ouduct  will  be  related  by  Thucj  dides. 
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They  only  called  them  out,  and  put  this  short  question  to  them. — 
"  Whether  they  had  done  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies  in  the  present  Avar?" — Their  answer  was,  that  they 
begged  permission  to  urge  their  plea  at  large;,  which  being  granted, 
they  pitched  upon  Astymachus  the  son  of  Asopalaus  and  Laco  the 
son  of  Aeimnestus,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  public  hos- 
pitality of  the  Laceda3monians,  to  be  their  speakers,  who  stood 
forth,  and  pleaded  thus — 

"  Placing  in  you,  O  Lacedaemonians,  an  entire  confidence,  we 
have  delivered  up  our  city ;  but  never  imagined  we  should  be 
foiced  to  such  a  process  as  this,  when  we  expected  only  to  be  tried 
by  justice  and  laws — when  we  yielded  to  plead,  not  before  other 
judges  as  is  now  our  fate;  but  only  before  yourselves.  Then  in- 
deed we  thought,  that  justice  might  be  obtained. — But  now,  we 
have  terrible  grounds  for  apprehending,  that  we  have  at  once  been 
doubly  over-reached.  Strong  motives  occur  to  alarm  our  suspi- 
ci«ns,  that  the  point  most  in  view  is  to  deprive  us  of  our  lives,  and 
that  you  will  not  prove  impartial  judges.  We  cannot  but  be  loo 
certain  of  this,  when  no  manner  of  crime  is  formally  objected, 
against  which  we  might  form  our  defence ;  when  barely  at  our 
own  entreaty  we  are  heard,  and  your  concise  demand  is  such,  that 
if  we  answer  it  Vv'ith  truth  we  condemn  ourselves  ;  if  with  false- 
hood, must  be  instantly  refuted. 

"Thus  on  allsides  besetwith  perplexities,  something  of  necessity 
must  be  said  in  our  ow^n  behalf ;  nay,  where  the  danger  is  so  urgent, 
the  only  small  glimpse  of  security  appears  in  hazarding  a  plea.  For 
persons  like  us  distressed  in  silence  to  abandon  their  own  defence 
— this  may  with  sad  compunction  torture  them  at  last,  as  if  their 
safety  might  have  been  earned  by  speaking  for  themselves — though 
Jiever  was  persuasion  so  much  to  be  despaired  of  as  at  present. 
Were  we  indeed,  who  are  the  persecuted  party,  entirely  unknown 
to  our  judges,  we  might  then  alledge  such  evidence  as  through 
ignorance  you  could  not  overturn,  and  so  further  our  defence. 
But  now  we  must  speak  before  men  who  are  informed  of  every 
point.  Nor  do  our  fears  result  from  the  prior  knowledge  you 
have  had  of  us,  as  if  you  were  now  proceeding  against  us  for 
having  in  valour  been  inferior  to  yourselves  ;  but  from  our  own 
sad  forebodings,  that  we  are  cited  to  a  tribunal  which  hath  already 
Condemned  us,  to  gratify  others.  Yet,  what  we  can  justly  say 
for  ourselves  in  regard  to  all  our  differences  with  the  Thebans, 
we  shall  boldly  alledge  ;  the  good  services  we  have  done  to  you 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  we  shall  fairly  recite— ^id  strive,  if  pos* 
^sible,  to  persuade. 
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*'  To  your  codcise  demand — ^Whether  we  have  done  any  good 
service  in  this  war  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies? — we 
answerthus:"If  you  interrogate  us  as  enemies,  though  we  have 
done  you  no  good,  yet  we  have  done  you  no  harm ;  If  you  regard 
us  as  friends,  you  have  offended  more  than  we,  in  making  war  upon 
us." — In  regard  to  the  peace  and  against  the  ]Mede,  we  have  ever 
honestly  performed  our  duty:  The  peace  was  not  violated  first  by 
us  against  him,  we  alone  of  all  the  Boeotians  attended  you  in  the 
field  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  Greece.  For  though  an  inland 
people,  we  boldly  engaged  in  the  sea-fight  at  Artemisium;  and  in 
the  battle,  fought  upon  this  our  native  ground,  we  assisted  you  and 
Pausanias  ;  and  whatever  the  danger  to  which  Greece,  in  that 
troublesome  period  of  time  was  exposed,  in  all  we  bore  a  share 
beyond  our  strength.  To  you  in  particular,  O  ye  Lacedemo- 
nians, in  that  greatest  consternation  Sparta  ever  felt,  when .  after 
the  earthquake  your  rebellious  Helots  had  seized  upon  Ithome  we 
immediately  dispatched  the  third  part  of  our  force  for  siiccouK 
These  things  you  are  bound  in  honour  never  to  forget.  For  thus 
upon  former,  and  those  most  critical  occasions,  we  with  honour 

shewed  ourselves  your  friends. But  at  length  we  became  your 

enemies ! For  that  blame  only  yourselves :  Because  when  we 

stood  in  great  want  of  support  against  the  violence  and  oppression 
of  the  Thebans,  to  you  we  applied,  and  by  you  were  rejected- 
You  commanded  us  then  to  address  ourselves  to  Athens.  Athens 
you  said  was  near,  but  Sparta  lay  too  remote  to  serve  us.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  in  the  present  war  we  have  committed  no 
one  dishonourable  act  in  regard  to  you,  nor  should  ever  have  com- 
mitted. You  enjoined  us  indeed  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians, 
and  we  refused  to  comply;  but  in  this  we  have  done  no  injustice. 
For  they  marched  chearfully  to  our  succour  against  the  Thebans, 
when  you  shrunk  back ;  ahd  to  betray  them  afterwards  had  been 
base  in  us  ;  in  us,  who  were  highly  indebted  to  them,  who  at  our 
own  request  were  received  into  their  friendship,  and  honoured  by 
them  with  the  freedom  of  Athens.  No,  it  was  rather  our  duty 
boldly  to  advance  wherever  they  pleased  to  order.  And  whenever 
either  you  or  the  Athenians  lead  out  your  allies  into  the  field,  not 
such  as  merely  follow  you  are  to  be  censured  for  any  wrong  you 
may  respectively  commit,  but  those  who  lead  them  out  to  its  com- 
mission. 

"Manifold  and  notorious  are  the  instances  in  which  the  Thebans 
have  injured  us.  But  outrageous  aboveall  is  the  last,  about  which 
you  need  no  information,  since  by  it  we  are  plunged  into  this 
4epth  of  distress.     A  right  undoubtedly  we  had  to  turn  our  aveng- 
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ing  arms  upon  men,  who  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  what  is  more, 
upon  the  sacred  monthly  solemnity,  feloniously  seized  upon  our 
city.  We  obeyed  herein  that  great  universal  law,  which  justifieth 
self-defence  against  an  hostile  invader;  and  therefore  cannot,  with 
any  appearance  of  equity,  be  now  doomed  to  punishment  at  their 
instigation.  For,  if  your  own  immediate  interest,  and  their  pre- 
sent concurrence  with  you  in  war,  is  to  prescribe  and  regulate 
your  sentence,  you  will  shew  yourselves  by  no  means  fair  judges 
of  equity,  but  partially  attached  to  private  interest.  W  hat  ?  though 
these  incendiaries  seem  now  a  people  well  worth  your  gaining  ? 
There  was  a  season,  a  most  dangerous  and  critical  season,  when 
you  yourselves,  and  the  otherGrecians,  were  in  different  sentiments. 
Now  indeed,  incited  by  ambition,  you  aim  the  fatal  blow  at  others  ; 
but  at  that  season,  when  the  Barbarian  struck  at  enslaving  us  all, 
these  Thebans  were  then  that  Barbarian's  coadjutors.  And  equi- 
table certainly  it  is,  that  our  alacrity  at  that  season  should  be  set 
in  the  balance  against  our  present  transgressions,  if  transgressors  at 
present  we  have  been.  You  then  would  find  our  greater  merits 
quite  outweighing  our  petty  offences ;  and  our  merits  to  be  dated 
at  a  time  when  it  was  exceeding  rare  to  see  Grecian  bravery 
ranged  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  Xerxes  ;  when  praise  was 
ascribed,  not  to  those,  who  intent  on  self-preservation,  dropped  all 
the  means  of  withstanding  his  invasion,  but  who  chose,  through  a 
series  of  danger,  courageously  to  execute  the  most  glorious  acts. 
Of  this  number  are  we,  and  as  such  have  been  pre-eminently,  mosi 
honourably  distinguished.  And  yet,  from  this  original  we  fear 
our  ruin  now  may  have  taken  its  rise,  as  we  chose  to  follow  the 
Athenians  from  a  regard  to  justice,  rather  than  you  from  the  views 
of  interest.  But  so  long  as  the  nature  of  things  continues  to  be 
the  same,  you  also  ought  to  convince  the  world,  that  your  senti- 
ments about  them  are  not  changed,  that  your  principles  still  sug- 
gest it  to  you  as  your  greatest  interest,  that  whenever  your  gallant 
compatriots  have  laid  upon  you  an  obligation  strong  enough  to  be 
eternally  in  force,  something  on  every  present  occurrence  should 
be  done  for  us  by  way  of  just  acknowledgment. 

**  Reflect  further  within  yourselves,  that  you  are  now  distin- 
guished by  the  body  of  Greece  as  examples  for  the  upright  dis- 
interested conduct.  Should  you  therefore  determine  in  regard  to  us 
what  injustice  cannot  be  supported — for  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
now  intent  on  your  proceedings,  and  as  judges  applauded  for  their 
worth  you  sit  upon  us  whose  reputation  is  yet  unblemished  ;  take 
care  that  you  do  not  incur  the  general  abhorrence,  by  an  indecent 
sentence  against  valuable  men,  though  you  yourselves  are  more  to 
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be  valued;  nor  reposit  in  her  common  temples  those  spoils  you 
have  taken  from  us  the  benefactors  of  Greece.  How  horrible  will 
it  seem  for  Plataea  to  be  destroyed  by  Lacedaemonians!  that  your 
fathers  inscribed  the  city  upon  the  tripod  of  Delphos  injustice  to 
its  merit,  and  that  you  expunged  its  veiy  being  from  the  com- 
munity of  Greece  to  gratify  the  Thebans !  To  such  excess  of  mi- 
serj^  liave  we  been  ever  exposed,  that  if  the  Medes  had  prevailed 
we  must  have  been  utterly  undone ;  and  now  must  be  compleatly 
ruined  by  the  Thebans,  in  the  presence  of  you  who  were  formerly 
our  most  cordial  friends  I  Two  of  the  sharpest,  most  painful  trials 
we  are  to  undergo,  who  but  lately,  had  we  not  surrendered  our 
city,  must  have  gradually  perished  by  famine;  and  now  stand  be- 
fore a  tribunal  to  be  sentenced  to  death.  Wretched  PlataEansby 
all  mankind  abandoned !  We,  who  beyond  our  strength  were  once 
the  supports  of  Greece,  are  now  quite  destitute,  bereft  of  all  re!» 
dress !  Not  one  of  our  old  allies  to  apj^ear  in  our  behalf;  and  even 
you,  O  ye  Lacedaemonians,  you  our  only  hope,  as  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  determined  to  give  us  up! 

"  But,  by  the  gods,  who  witnessed  once  the  social  oaths  we  mu- 
tually exchanged  ;  by  that  virtue  we  exerted  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  Greece;  by  those  we  adjure  you  to  be  moved  with  com- 
passion, and  to  relent,  if  with  the  Thebans  you  are  combined 
against  us.  In  gratitude  to  us,  beg  the  favour  of  them,  that  they 
would  not  butcher  whom  you  ought  to  spare  ;  demand  such  a  mo- 
dest requital  from  them  for  your  base  concurrence,  and  entail  not 
infamy  upon  ^-ourselves,  to  give  others  a  cruel  satisfaction.  To 
take  away  our  lives  would  be  a  short  and  easy  task ;  but  then,  to 
elTace  the  infamy  of  it,  will  be  a  work  of  toil.  You  have  no 
colour  to  wreak  your  vengeance  upon  us  as  enemies,  who  have 
ever  wished  you  well,  and  bore  aims  against  you  in  mere  self- 
fence.  Your  decisions  can  in  no  wise  be  righteous,  unless  you  ex- 
empt us  from  the  dread  of  death.  Recollect  in  time  that  you  re- 
ceived us  by  free  surrender,  that  to  you  we  held  forth  our  hands ; 
the  law  forbids  Grecians  to  put  such  to  death ;  and  thort  we  have 
been  from  time  immemorial  benefactors  to  you.  For  cast  your 
eyes  there  upon  the  sepulchres  of  your  fathers,  who  fell  by  the 
swords  of  the  Medes,  and  were  interred  in  this  our  earth  :  these 
we  have  annually  honoured  with  vestments,  and  all  solemn  deco- 
rations at  our  public  expence.  Whatever  hath  been  the  produce 
of  our  soil,  to  them  we  have  ever  oftered  the  first-fruits  of  the 
whole ;  as  friends,  out  of  the  earth  that  was  dear  to  them ;  as 
companions,  to  those  who  once  fought  together  in  the  same  field; 
and,  lest  all  this  by  a  wrong  determinatioa  you  instantly  disannul. 
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maturely  reflect.  For  Pausanias  interred  them  here,  judging  he 
had  laid  them  in  a  friendly  soil,  and  in  the  care  of  men  with 
friendly  dispositions.  If  therefore  you  put  us  to  death,  and  turn 
this  Plataean  into  Theban  soil,  what  is  this  but  to  leave  your  fa- 
thers and  relations  in  a  hostile  land,  and  in  the  power  of  those 
who  murdered  them,  never  ag-ain  to  receive  the  sepulchral  ho- 
nours ?  Will  you  further  enslave  the  spot  on  which  the  Gre- 
cians earned  their  liberty  ?  Will  you  lay  desolate  the  temples  of 
those  gods,  to  whom  they  addressed  their  vows  before  that  battle 
against  the  Medes,  and  so  were  victorious  ?  And,  will  you  abolish 
the  solemn  sacrifices,  which  those  gallant  patriots  have  founded 
and  appointed? 

"  It  cannot,  O  Lacedagmonians,  be  consistent  with  your  glory, 
to  violate  the  solemn  institutions  of  Greece,  the  memory  of  j'our 
forefathers,  and  your  duty  to  us  your  benefactors,  thus,  merely 
to  gratify  the  malice  of  a  hostile  party,  to  put  men  to  death  who 
have  never  wronged  you.  No;  but — to  spare,  to  relent,  to  feel 
the  just  emotions  of  compassion,  to  recal  tlie  idea  not  only  what 
miseries  we  are  designed  to  suffer,  but  what  persons  they  are 
for  whom  they  are  designed  !  and  to  remember  the  uncertain  at- 
tack of  calamity ;  upon  whom,  and  how  undeservedly  it  may 
fatll  To  you,  as  in  honour  and  necessity  too  obliged,  we 
address  our  intreaties  ;  invoking  aloud  the  gods  whom  Greece  at 
her  common  altars  and  with  joint  devotion  adores, — to  accept  our 
plea ;  alledging  those  oaths  which  your  fathers  have  sworn, — to 
pay  them  reverence.  We  are  suppliants  now  at  tlie.  sepulchre  of 
your  fathers,  we  call  upon  the  dead  reposited  there,  to  be  saved 
from  Thebans,  that  the  kindest  of  friends,  as  we  have  been,  may 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  m.ost  deadly  foes.  Again,  we  recal  to 
memory  that  day,  in  which  having  performed  the  most  splendid 
achievements  in  company  with  them,  we  are  yet  this  day  in  dan- 
ger of  the  most  deplorable  fate.  Conclude  we  must — though  'tis 
hard  for  men  in  our  distress  to  conclude  ;  when  the  very  moment 
their  words  are  ended,  their  very  lives  are  most  imminently  en- 
dangered :  yet  still  we  insist  that  we  surrendered  not  our  city  to 
the  Tliebans ;  rather  than  that  we  should  have  chose  the  most 
miserable  end  by  famine;  but  confiding  in  you,  into  your  hands 
we  gave  it.  And  highly  fitting  it  is,  that  if  we  cannot  prevail,  you 
should  reinstate  us  in  it,  and  leave  us  there  at  our  own  option  to 
take  our  fate.  But  once  more  we  conjure  you,  that  we,  who  are 
citizens  of  Plataea,  who  have  shewed  ourselves  the  most  steady 
patriots  of  Greece,  and  now,  O  Lacedaemonians,  your  suppliants- 
may  not  be  turned  over,  out  of  your  hands,  out  of  your  protection. 
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to  the  Thebans,  our  unrelenting  enemies; — that  you  would  be- 
come our  saviours,  and  not  doom  to  utter  destruction — the  men 
to  whom  all  Greece  is  indebted  for  her  freedom." 

In  this  manner  the  Plataans  spoke;  and  the  Thebans,  fearing 
lest  their  words  might  w^ork  so  far  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  as 
to  cause  them  to  relent,  stood  forth,  and  declared  a  desire  to  be 
also  heard,  "  since  the  Plataeans,  as  they  conceived,  had  been  in- 
duced in  a  much  longer  discourse  than  was  requisite  to  answer 
the  question-"  Leave  accordingly  was  given,  and  they  proceeded 
thus: — 

"  We  should  not  have  requested  your  attention  to  any  thing  we 
had  to  ofter,  if  these  Platasans  had  replied  in  brief  to  the  question, 
and  had  not  run  out  into  slander  and  invective  against  us; — if  they 
had  not  defended  themselves  in  points  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose, 
and  not  at  all  charged  against  them  as  crimes ;  and  launched  forth 
in  their  own  praise,  uncensured  and  uprovoked.  But  now  it  is 
incumbent  upon' us,  in  some  points  to  contradict  and  in  some  to 
refute,  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  which  might  result,  either  from 
the  criminations  uttered  against  us,  or  the  pompous  praise  they 
have  bestowed  upon  themselves ;  that  you,  under  proper  inform- 
ation with  ^hom  the  greater  truth  remains,  may  fairly  decide 
between  us, 

"  Our  enmity  against  them  we  openly  avow,  as  it  proceeded 
from  just  and  honourable  motives:  since  to  us,  who  were  the 
founders  of  PlatiEa,  after  we  had  gained  possession  of  Bosotia  and 
of  other  tovvns  as  well  as  Platiia,  which,  after  being  purged  from 
extraneous  mixtures,  remained  in  our  jurisdiction, — ^these  men 
disdained  to  pay  submission,  and  scorned  original  and  fundamental 
laws.  They  wilfully  divided  from  the  other  Boeotians,  transgress- 
ing the  laws  of  their  country,  and,  when  likely  to  be  forced  back 
into  their  duty,  they  went  over  to  the  Athenians,  and  in  concert 
w  ith  them  accumulated  wrongs  upon  us,  which  have  since  been 
justly  retaliated  upon  them. 

"  But  when  the  Barbarian  invaded  Greece,  they  were  the  only 
Bceotians  that  did  not  join  the  [Nlede. — This  they  alledge,  and 
hence  they  arrogate  applause  to  themselves,  and  lavish  their  ca- 
lumnies upon  us.  We  grant  indeed  they  did  not  join  the  Mede ; 
and  the  reason  was,  because  the  Athenians  did  not  join  him.  Yet 
afterwards,  when  with  the  same  all-grasping  ambiticn  the  Athe- 
nians invaded  Greece,  they  were  the  only  Boeotians  then  who 
joined  those  Athenians.  But  consider  further  the  respective  situ- 
ations from  which  such  conduct  ensued  in  both.  Our  citj'  at  that 
time  was  not  administered  by  the  few  who  presided  with  a  steady 
and  equal  rule,  nor  directed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people. 
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Its  state  was  such  as  with  laws  and  sound  policy  is  quite  incom- 
patible ;  it  bordered  close  upon  a  tyranny :  the  encroaching  ambi- 
tion of  a  handful  of  men  held  fast  possession  of  it.  These  with 
no  other  view  than  the  strong  establishment  of  their  own  private 
authority  in  the  success  of  the  Mede,  by  force  over-awed  the  peo- 
ple, and  opened  their  gates  to  the  invader.  This  was  not  the  act 
of  a  whole  city,  of  a  city  master  of  its  own  conduct ;  nor  ought 
she  to  be  reproached  for  oifences  committed  in  despite  of  her  own 
laws.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Mede  was  once  repulsed 
and  the  city  repossessed  of  her  ancient  polity,  you  ought  then  to 
consider — fresh  invasion  being  formed  by  the  Athenians,  projects 
attempted  to  bring  the  rest  of  Greece  and  our  dominions  also  into 
their  subjection,  sedition  fomented  amongst  us,  by  favour  of  which 
they  seized  the  gieater  part — whether  in  the  field  of  Choronea  we 
fought  them  and  prevailed,  recovered  the  liberty  of  Boeotia,  pro- 
ceed even  now  with  all  alacrity  to  regain  their  liberty  for  others, 
supplying  them  with  horse  and  all  other  military  provision,  far  be- 
yond any  other  confederate.  Such  is  the  apology  we  make  for  all 
against  us  in  having  joined  the  Mede.  But — that  you  have  been 
the  most  outrageous  foes  to  Greece,  and  are  most  deserving  of 
whatever  punishment  can  be  inflicted  upon  you,  we  shall  next  en- 
deavour to  demonstrate. 

"  In  order  to  procure  some  revenge  on  us,  it  is  your  own  plea, 
"  you  became  confederates  and  citizens  of  Athens." — Be  it  so. 
You  ought  then  to  have  marched  in  their  company  only  against  us; 
you  ought  not  to  have  followed  them  in  their  expeditions  against 
others.  Had  your  own  wills  been  avei"se  to  attend  them  on  these 
occasions,  it  was  always  in  your  power  to  have  recourse  to  that 
Lacedaemonian  league,  in  which  you  concurred  against  the  Mede, 
and  about  which  you  make  at  present  the  greatest  parade.  That 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  turn  aside  our  enmity  from 
you  ;  and,  what  is  above  all,  had  securely  enabled  you  to  rectify 
your  measures.  But  it  was  not  against  your  will,  neither  was  it 
upon  compulsion,  that  you  have  solely  adhered  to  the  Athenians. 

"  But  then  you  rejoin — "  It  was  base  to  betray  your  benefac- 
tors."— Yet  it  was  much  more  base  and  more  enormous  to  betray 
at  once  the  whole  body  of  Grecians,  with  whom  you  had  sworn  a 
mutual  defence,  than  the  single  Athenians  ;  the  Athenians  truly 
have  enslaved  your  country;  and  the  others  would  regain  its 
freedom.  You  have  not  made  your  benefactors  the  requital  which 
gratitude  enjoined,  or  which  is  exempted  from  reproach. — In- 
jured and  oppressed  you  applied,  it  is  pretended,  to  them  for 
redress;— and   then  you  co-operated  with  them  in  oppressing 
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others.    But  it  is  not  more  dishonourable  to  be  wanting  in  any  aet 
of  gratitude,  how  justly  soever  it  maybe  due,  than  to  make  the 
return  in  a  manner  in  itself  unjust     You  youi-selves,  by  acting 
thus  have  afforded  undeniable  proofs,  that  you  alone  did  not  join 
the  Mede,  from  a  zeal  for  the  Grecians,   but  merely  because  the 
Athenians  did  not  join  him.     You    were  desirous  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  latter,  but  in  opposition  to  the  former;   and  now 
modestly  claim  to  be  recompensed  by  your  country,  for  all  the 
iniquitous  services  you  have  done  to  a  party.      But  justice  will 
never  suifer  this.     To  Athenians  you  gave  the  preference,  strive 
therefore  from  them  to  obtain  redress.     Cease  vainly  to  alledge  the 
mutual  oaths  you  once  exchanged,  as  if  they  were  obliged  at  pre- 
sent to  preserve  you  :  You  renounced,  you  violated  first  those 
oaths,  who  rather  concurred  to  enslave  the  ^ginetae  and  some 
other  people  of  the  same  association,  than  endeavoured  to  prevent 
it;  and  all  without  compulsion  ;  still  happy  in  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  your  own  rights,  and  not  compelled  to  receive  law 
from  others,  as  was  our  fate.     Nay,  to  the  very  last  moment,  be- 
fore this  blockade  was  formed  against  you,  when  we  calmly  invited 
you  to  be  quiet  and  neutral,  you  insolently  refused.   Which  there- 
fore is  the  people,  on  whom  all  Greece  may  fasten  her  hatred  more 
deservedly  than  on  you,  who  have  made  it  a  point  to  exert  your 
bravery  in  ruining  your  country?  Those  former  good  dispositions 
you  have  so  largely  boasted,  you  have  now  shewn  plainly  to  be 
repugnant  to  your  genius.   What  your  natural  turn  hath  ever  been, 
the  event  hath  with  truth  ascertained.    The  Athenians  took  the 
road  of  violence,  and  you  attended  them  through  ail  the  journey.— - 
And  thus,  ample  proof  hath  been  exhibited  by  us,  that  against  our 
wills  we  served  the  Persian,  that  you  with  most  chearful  disposi- 
tion have  promoted  the  Athenian  tyranny. 

"  But  in  reg-ard  to  your  finishing  charge  against  us  as  guilty  of 
excessive  outrage  and  injustice: — that,  contrary  to  every  law,  in 
the  midst  of  peace,  on  a  day  of  sacred  solemnity,  we  seized  upon 
your  city. — This  great  offence,  in  our  opinion,  is  less  to  be  im- 
puted to  us  than  to  yourselves.  Had  we  marched  indeed  against 
your  city  in  hostile  manner,  had  we  scaled  your  walls  and  put  your 
property  to  fire  and  sword,  the  charge  had  then  been  just  But 
if  men,  of  the  first  rank  amongst  you  both  for  wealth  and  birth, 
desirous  to  put  a  stop  to  your  foreign  combinations,  and  recal 
you  to  the  common  institutions  of  all  Boeotians  ;  if  such  at 
their  own  free  motion  invited  our  presence,  wherein  are  we  un- 
just ?  For  the  leaders,  in  all  cases,  are  greater  transgressors  than 
^e  followers.     Though,  in  the  present,  neither  are  they  in  our 
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judgments,  nor  are  we  transgressors. — They  were  citizens  as 
well  as  you ;  they  had  larger  concerns  at  stake :  and  therefore 
opening  their  gate  and  receiving  us  v/ithin  their  walls  as  friends 
and  not  as  foes,  they  intended  to  prevent  the  corrupted  part  of 
your  body  from  growing  worse,  and  protect  the  worthy  and  good 
according  to  their  merit.  They  calmly  studied  the  welfare  of  your 
minds  and  your  bodies,  not  suft'ering  your  city  to  become  an  alien, 
but  recovering  it  again  to  its  duty  and  relations,  exempting  it  from 
being  the  foe  of  any  honest  Grecian,  and  re-uniting  it  in  the  bonds 
of  amity  with  them  all.  There  are  proofs  besides,  that  we  did 
not  intermeddle  in  a  hostile  manner.  We  did  no  manner  of  vio- 
lence to  any  one;  we  proclaimed  aloud,  that  "  whoever  was  desi- 
rous to  conform  to  the  primitive  institutions  of  all  Boeotians,  should 
come  and  join  us." — You  heard  our  voice  with  pleasure;  you 
came  in  and  entered  into  articles  with  us;  you  remained  for  a 
time  without  disturbance ;  but  at  length,  having  discovered  the 
smallness  of  our  number,  and  then  perhaps  we  were  judged  to 
have  proceeded  inhumanly  in  presuming  to  enter  without  the  con- 
sent of  your  populace,  you  then  returned  us  not  such  treatment  as 
you  had  received  from  us,  you  made  no  remonstrances  against 
innovations,  nor  persuaded  us  to  depart,  but  in  open  breach,  of 
articles  you  rushed  upon  us.  We  lament  not  here  so  much  the 
death  of  those  whom  you  slew  in  this  base  attack  upon  us  ;  some 
colour  of  law  might  be  alledged  for  their  destruction:  but,  when 
contrary  to  every  law  in  cold  blood  you  murdered  men,  who  had 
spread  their  arms  for  mercy,  and  had  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners on  promise  of  their  lives, — was  not  that  a  monstrous  act  ? 
In  one  short  interval  of  time  you  were  guilty  of  three  outrageous 
enormities,  an  infraction  of  articles,  the  succeeding  butchery  of 
our  people,  and  a  breach  of  the  solemn  promise  made  to  us, 
that  you  would  not  kill  them,  provided  we  refrained  from  plun- 
dering your  lands.  Yet  still  you  cry  aloud,  that  we  are  the 
breakers  of  law  ;  you  still  remonstrate,  that  you  are  not  debtors  to 
justice.  It  is  false.  The  point,  we  presume,  will  soon  be  deter- 
mined right :  and  for  these,  for  all  offences,  you  shall  have  your 
reward. 

"We  have  thus  distinctl\-  run  over  this  affair,  for  your  sakes, 
O  ye  Lacedaemonians,  as  well  as  for  our  own;  that  you  may  be 
convinced  with  how  much  equit}^  you  are  going  to  condemn  them, 
and  that  we  have  pursued  the  offenders  upon  yet  stronger  obliga- 
tions of  justice.  Let  not  the  recital  of  their  former  virtues,  if 
virtues  truly  they  had,  mollify  your  hearts.  Virtue  should  be 
pleaded  by  men  who  have  suffeied ;  but,  on  those  who  have  com- 
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mitted  baseness,  it  should  redouble  their  punishment^  because 
they  sin  in  foul  contrdriety  to  their  fonner  selves.  Let  them  not 
save  themselves  by  lamentations  snd  pathetic  complaints,  though 
they  cried  out  so  movingly  upon  the  sepulchres  oi  your  fathere, 
and  their  own  destitute  forlorn  condition.  For  to  stop  their  cries 
v:e  have  proved  against  them,  that  our  youths  when  butchered  by 
them,  met  with  a  more  cruel  and  unjust  fate:  those  youths,  some 
of  whose  fathers,  reconciling  Bcnotia  with  you,  died  in  the  field  of 
Coronal;  the  rest,  now  advanced  in  years,  bereft  of  their  children, 
their  houses  desolate,  prefer  a  supplication  far  more  just  to  you, 
to  avenge  them  upon  these  Plataeans.  Those  are  most  deserving 
of  pity,  who  have  suffered  some  great  indignity ;  but  when  ven- 
geance is  didy  inflicted  on  such  men  as  these  Platgeans,  the  world 
hath  cause  to  triumph.  Their  present  destitute  forlorn  condition 
is  the  work  of  themselves.  They  wilfully  rejected  a  better  alliance; 
and,  though  uninjured  brolce  every  law  against  us ;  executioner  of 
hatred  more  than  justice,  though  now  about  to  suffer  less  than  the 
precedent  they  set  requireth.  For  they  shall  be  executed  by  law- 
ful sentence;  not  like  men  who  with  stretched-outham^s  obtained 
fair  quarter,  as  they  describe  themselves,  but  who  surrendered  on 
this  condition — to  submit  to  justice. 

"  Avenge  therefore,  Q  Lacediemonians,  the  law  of  Greece  so 
grossly  violated  by  them.  Retaliate  all  the  injuries  we  have  suf- 
fered, requiting  so  that  chearful  friendship  we  have  ever  shewn 
you;  and  let  not  f^e/r  flow  of  words  overturn  o?/r  just  demands. 
Make  now  a  precedent  for  Greece  hereafter  to  follow.  Shew 
them,  that  decisions  must  be  formed,  not  according  to  what  men 
may  say,  but  according  to  what  they  have  done  :  if  their  actions 
have  been  right,  that  a  short  simple  narration  may  at  any  time  suf- 
fice ;  but,  if  those  actions  have  been  wrong,  that  all  studied  or- 
namental periods  are  intended  to  disguise  the  truth.  If  those 
who  preside  at  judgments,  as  you  at  present,  would  proceed  in  a 
summary  way,  to  agcnei^al  determination  agahist  the  guilty,  little 
room  would  be  left  to  disguise  unjustifiable  actions  by  plausible 
speeches." 

In  this  manner  the  Thebans  replied  ;  and  the  Laceda?monian 
judges  agreed  in  the  resolution,  that  the  question,  "  whether  they 
had  received  any  gcod  service  froiu  tlicra  in  the  war  r"  was  pro- 
perly and  fairly  conceived.  They  grounded  this  iu:>on  the  former 
proposal  made  to  them  to  remain  neutral,  according  to  the  old 
treaty  of  Pausanias  rfter  the  Medish  invasion,  and  upon  another 
more  lately,  which  they  had  olTcred  before  they  had  blocked 
them  up,  to  be  common  friends  to  both  sides,  ia  conformity  to 
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the  same  treaty.  But  after  this  double  refusal,  looking  upon 
themselves  as  no  longer  bound  to  observe  those  articles,  which 
others  had  deliberately  infringed  to  traverse  their  interest,  they 
now  proceed  again  to  bring  them  forwards  man  by  man,  and  put 
the  question — "  Whether  they  had  done  good  service  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  allies  in  the  present  war  ?" — and  upon  their 
answermg  "  No,"  led  them  aside  and  slew  them.  No  one  of  the 
number  did  they  exempt ;  so  that  in  this  massacre  there  perished 
of  Plataeans  not  fewer  than  two  hundred,  and  twenty-five  Athe- 
nians who  had  been  besieged  in  their  company  ;  and  all  the  women 
were  sold  for  slaves.  The  Thebans  assigned  the  city,  for  the  space 
of  a  y«"ar,  to  be  the  residence  of  certain  Megar6ans,  who  had  been 
driven  from  home  in  the  rage  of  a  sedition,  and  to  those  surviving 
Plataeans  who  had  been  friends  to  the  Theban  interest.  But  af- 
terwards they  levelled  it  with  the  earth,  rooted  up  its  whole  foun- 
dation, and  near  to  Juno's  temple  erected  a  spacious  inn,  two 
hundred  feet  square,  partitioned  within,  both  above  and  below, 
into  a  range  of  apartments.  In  this  structure  they  made  use  of 
the  roofs  and  doors  that  had  belonged  to  the  Plataeans  ;  and  of 
the  other  moveables  found  within  their  houses,  of  the  brass 
and  iron,  they  made  beds  which  they  consecrated  to  Juno, 
in  whose  honour  they  also  erected  a  fane  of  stone  one  hundred  feet 
in  diameter.  The  land  being  confiscated  to  publid  use,  was  farmed 
out  for  ten  years,  and  occupied  by  Thebans.  So  much,  nay  so 
totally  averse  to  the  Plataeans  were  the  Lacedaemonians  become ; 
and  this,  merely  to  gratify  the  Thebans,  whom  they  regarded  as 
well  able  to  serve  them  in  the  war  which  was  now  on  foot  *.  And 
thus  was  the  destruction  of  Plataea  compleated  in  the  ninety- 
third  year  of  its  alliance  with  Athens. 

The  forty  sail  of  Peloponnesians,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Lesbos,   after  flying  through  the  open  sea  to  avoid  the 

*  Thucydides  hath  here  been  very  sparing  of  his  censure.  Nothing  bad 
enough  can  be  said  of  the  Lacedaemonian  behaviour  on  this  occasion.  To 
put  brave  men  to  death  coolly  and  deliberately,  who  had  most  gallantly  de- 
fended themselves,  and  merely  for  their  steady  attachment  to  liberty  and  the 
Athenians  were  hated  by  the  Thebans,  shews  the  public  spirit  of  Spartans  at 
this  time  to  have  been  none  at  all. — The  city  of  Plataea,  thus  barbarously  de- 
molished, was  rebuilt  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  not  long  after  it  was  again  demolished  by  the  The- 
bans, for  a  refusal  to  join  Ihem  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  However,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  once  more  re-established  it,  in  a  generous  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  services  that  little  state  had  rendered  to  Greece ;  and  the  Pla- 
taeans continued,  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  to  celebratet  he  annual  fcstivaj 
in  honour  of  those,  who  at  the  famous  battle  of  Platcea  had  died  for  the 
Lbertict  of  Greece. 
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pursuit  from  Athens,  were  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  coast  of 
Crete  ;  and  from  thence  they  separately  dropped  into  Cyllene,  a 
Peloponnesian  harbour,  where  they  find  thirteen  triremes  of  Leu- 
cadians  and  Ambiaciots,  with  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellis,  sent 
thither  purposely  to  assist  Alcidas  with  his  counsel.  It  was 
now  the  project  of  ihe  Lacedaemonians,  since  they  had  miscarried 
at  Lesbos,  to  augment  their  fleet,  and  sail  immediately  for  Cor- 
cyra,  now  embroiled  in  sedition,  as  there  were  no  Athenians  in 
those  parts,  excepting  only  twelve  ships  which  were  stationed  at 
Naupactus — and  thus  their  design  might  be  effectuated,  before 
a  fleet  large  enough  to  obstruct  them  could  be  sent  from  Athens. 
— This  was  their  plan,  and  Brasidas  and  Alcidas  prepared  for  its 
execution. 

The  Corcyr^ans  were  now  embroiled  in  a  sedition,  excited  by 
the  return  of  the  prisoners,  whom  the  Corinthians  had  taken  in 
the  naval  engagement  of  Epidamnus.  They  had  obtained  cheir 
release,  as  was  publicly  given  out,  for  the  sum  of  eighty  talents*, 
for  the  payment  of  which  their  former  friends  at  Corinth  had  joined 
in  a  security;  but  in  fact,  for  a  secret  promise  they  had  made  the 
Corinthians  to  put  Corcyra  into  their  hands.  To  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements they  tampered  with  every  single  Corcyr^an  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  An  Athenian  and  Co- 
rinthian ship  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  ambassadors  on  board. 
These  were  admitted  together  to  an  audience,  at  which  the  Cor- 
cyr^ans  decreed,  "  to  maintain  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians 
according  to  treaty, — but  to  be  friends  to  the  Peloponnesians  as  in 
preceding  times."  Pythias,  who  at  that  time  was  at  the  head  of 
the  people,  entertained  and  lodged  the  Athenians  without  the 
public  warrant.  And  therefore  against  him  the  accomplices  prefer 
an  accusation,  as  plotting  how  to  subject  Corcyra  to  Athenian 
slavery.  Pythias  being  acquitted,  in  his  turn,  exhibits  a  charge 
against  five  of  the  most  considerable  of  their  number,  for  having 
cut  pales  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter  and  Alcinus.  The  fine 
for  every  pale  was  by  law  a  f  stater.  Being  condemned  to  pay 
the  whole,  they  fled  into  the  temples  and  sat  down  as  supplicants, 
in  hope  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  their  fine,  which  was  quite  exor- 
bitant. Pythias,  who  was  also  strong  in  the  senate,  gets  a  fresh 
order  to  have  it  levied  in  all  the  rigour  of  the  law.  Thus  de- 
barred of  any  legal  redress,  and  conscious  further  that  Pythias,  so 
long  as  he  continued  in  the  senate,  would  prevail  upon  the  people 
to  declare  those  their  friends  and  those  their  foes  who  were  so  to 
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Athens, — the}'^  rise  up  from  the  sanctuary,  and  seizing  daggers  rush 
suddenly  into  the  senate  house,  where  they  stab  Pythias  and  others 
both  senators  and  private  persons,  to  the  number  of  sixt\^  Some 
few  indeed  who  were  the  adherents  of  Pythias,  saved  themselves 
on  board  the  Athenian  vessel,  which  yet  lay  in  the  harbour. 

After  this  bold  assassination,  thc}?^  summoned  t]ie  Corcyreans  to 
assemble  immediately,  where  they  justified  their  proceeding's  "  as 
most  highly  for  the  public  good,  and  the  only  expedient  of  pre- 
venting Athenian  slavery;" — advising  them  "  for  the  future  to  re- 
ceive neither  of  the  rival  parties,  unless  they  came  peacefully  in  a 
single  vessel ;  if  in  more  to  declare  them  enemies  ;"  and  in  con- 
clusion, they  forced  the  ratification  of  whatever  they  had  proposed. 
They  also  instantly  dispatch  ambassadors  to  Athens,  representing 
the  necessity  they  lay  under  to  act  ;is  they  had  done ;  and  to  per- 
suade those  who  had  fled  for  refuge  thither,  not  to  rush  into  sucli, 
measures  as  might  hurt  the  welfare  of  their  countr}^  from  a  dread 
of  the  miseries  which  might  thence  ensue. 

When  these  ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Athens  the  Athenians 
laid  them  and  all  their  adherents,  under  an  arrest  as  enemies  to  the 
State,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  ^gina. 

f  In  the  mean  time,  those  of  the  Corey  r6ans  who  had  thus  seized  the 
government,  animated  by  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  trireme  and  a 
Lacedaemonian  embassy,  attack  the  people  and  overpower  them  in 
battle.  The  people,  by  favour  of  the  night  which  approached, 
fly  to  the  citadel  and  more  elevated  parts  of  the  cit}^  where  they 
drew  up  together  and  secured- their  posts;  they  also  got  posses- 
sion of  the  Hyllaic  harbour.  But  their  opponents  seized  the  forum 
where  most  of  their  own  houses  were  situated,  and  the  harbour 
which  points  towards  the  forum  and  the  continent. 

The  day  following  they  skirmished  a  little  with  their  missive 
weapons,  and  both  parties  sent  out  detachments  into  the  fields,  to 
invite  the  concurrence  of  the  slaves,  upon  a  promise  of  their 
freedom.  A  majority  of  slaves  came  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
people,  and  the  other  party  got  eight  hundred  auxiliaries  from 
the  continent. 

After  one  day's  respite  they  come  again  to  blows.  The  people 
get  the  better  now,  by  the  advantage  of  their  stiong  posts  and 
their  numbers.  The  women  with  notable  boldness  assisted  in 
the  combat,  by  throwing  tiles  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and 
sustaining  the  tumult  beyond  their  sex.  About  the  close  of  the 
evening,  the  few  were  forced  to  fly,  and  then  apprehensive,  lest 
the  people  should  rush  down  upon  and  so  at  a  shout  seize  the 
dock  and  put  them  to  the  sword,  in  order  to  stop  their  passage. 
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tliey  set  fire  to  the  houses  all  round  the  forum  and  to  such  as  were 
adjacent,  sparing  neither  their  own  nor  those  of  their  enemies. 
The  large  effects  of  the  merchants  were  consumed  in  the  flames, 
and  the  whole  city  was  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  ashes,  had  si 
gale  of  wind  arose  to.  drive  the  flr.me  that  way.  This  put  a  stop 
to  the  contest  aud  brought  on  a  cessation,  when  both  sides  applied 
themselves  to  strict  guard  for  the  night.  The  Corinthian  vessel, 
after  this  victory  on  the  side  of  the  people,  stole  privately  away ; 
^nd  many  of  the  auxiliaries,  who  crept  off  unperceived,  repassed 
to  tlie  opposite  shore. 

The  day  following,  Xicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  who 
commanded  the  Athenian  squadron,  comes  up  to  their  assistance 
w^ith  his  twelve  sail  from  Xaupactus  and  five  hundred  heavy- 
armed  Messenians.     He  forthwith  negotiated  an  accommodation, 
and  persuades  them  to  make  up  the  afl'air  with  one  another,  by 
instantly  condemuing  the  ten  principal  authors  of  the  sedition, 
(who  immediately  fled),  and  permitting  all  others  to  continue  in 
the  city,  upon  articles  signed  between  both  parties  and  the  Athe- 
nians— "  to  have  the  same  friends  and  the  same  foes."     Having 
so  far  carried  his  point,  he  was  intent  on  immediate  departui-e. 
But  the  managers  of  the  people  made  him  a  proposal,  to  leave  five 
ships  of  his  squadron,  with  them,  to  deter  the  enemy  from  any 
fresh  commotion,  which  should  be  replaced  by  five  of  their  own, 
which  they  would  instantly  man  to  attend  him  on  his  station. 
With  this  proposal  he  complied;  and  they  named  distinctly  the 
mariners,  who  to  a  man  were  of  the  opposite  party.     Afirighted 
at  this  as  a  pretext  to  convey  them  to  Athens,  they  sit  down  id 
the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri.      Xicostratus  endeavoured  to  raise 
them  up  and  chear  their  despondency.     Yet  all  he  could  say  wa» 
unavailing;  and  the  people  run  again  to  arras,  pretending  that 
such  a  refusal  to  put  to  sea  was  a  plain  proof,  that  their  inten- 
tions were  insincere  throughout.      Then  they  rifled  their  houses 
of  ail  the  arms  they  could  find ;  and  some  of  them  who  fell  into 
their  hands  had  immediately  been  butchered  if  Xicostratus  had 
not  interposed. 

A  second  party,  terrified  at  these  proceedings,  take  their  seats 
also  as  suppliants  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  The  number  of  these 
was  not  less  than  four  hundred.  The  people,  grown  now  ap- 
prehensive of  some  fatal  turn,  persuade  them  to  leave  their  sanc- 
tuary; and  having  prevailed,  transported  them  into  that  island 
which  faceth  the  temple  of  Juno,  whither  every  thing  needful  for 
their  susienance  was  carefully  sent  them. 
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The  sedition  continuing  in  this  posture,  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  after  the  transportation  of  the  latter  body  into  the  island, 
the  Peloponnesian  ships,  which  had  assembled  at  Cyllene  after 
the  voyage  of  Ionia,  appear  in  sight  to  the  number  of  fifty-three. 
Alcidas  was  commander  in  chief  as  before,  and  Brasidas  attended 
as  his  council.  They  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Sybota  on 
the  main;  and  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  steered  directly  for 
Corey  ra. 

Great  was  the  tumult  now  at  Corey  ra:  they  were  afraid  of  the 
malecontents  within,  and  the  hostile  fleet  approaching  the  city. 
They  got  sixty  ships  immediately  on  float,  and  each  so  fast  as  it 
was  manned  advanced  to  meet  the  foe.  The  Athenians  indeed 
proposed  to  put  out  first  to  sea  themselves;  and  that  the  Core}  - 
r^ans  should  afterwards  come  out  and  join  them,  when  they  had 
got  all  their  ships  together.  But,  as  they  advanced  in  a  straggling 
manner  towards  the  enemy,  two  ships  went  directly  over  to  them; 
and  on  board  others  the  mariners  were  at  blows  with  one  another. 
In  short,  there  was  no  manner  of  order  in  any  of  their  motions. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  perceiving  how  it  was,  with  twenty  of  their 
ships  drew  up  to  engage  the  Corcyr^ans,  and  opposed  the  remainder 
to  the  twelve  Athenians,  two  of  which  were  only  the  Salaminian 
and  the  Paralus. 

The  Corcyreans,  who  charged  in  this  disorderly  manner,  and 
with  few  ships  in  a  line,  were  on  their  side  terribly  distressed; 
whilst  the  Athenians,  fearing,  lest  the  other,  vastly  superior  in 
number,  might  quite  surround  their  little  squadron,  would  not 
venture  to  attack  them  when  altogether,  nor  to  break  upon  the 
middle  of  the  enemy's  line ;  but,  assaulting  them  towards  one  of 
the  extremities,  sink  one  of  their  ships.  Upon  this,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  having  formed  a  circle,  the  Athenians  sailed  round  and 
round,  and  endeavoured  to  break  their  order.  Those  who  pursued 
the  Corcyreans  perceiving  this,  and  fearing  what  had  happened 
formerly  at  Naupactus,  steered  away  from  thence  to  support  their 
own  squadron.  And  now,  with  their  whole  embodied  strength, 
they  designed  to  pour  upon  the  Athenians.  They,  having  already 
shifted  the  helm  fell  gradually  away.  They  were  desirous  to 
favour  the  flight  of  the  Corcyreans  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
chace,  and  so  they  fell  off'  entirely  at  their  own  leisure,  keeping 
the  enemy  in  their  front  still  ranged  in  order.  Such  was  this  en- 
gagement,  which  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  was  quite  ended. 

The  Corcyreans  were  afraid  lest  the  enemy,  in  prosecution  of 
their  victory,  should  immediately  assault  the  city,  or  take  up  the 
persons  in  the  island,  or  by  some  other  method  attempt  to  distress 
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them.  For  this  reason,  they  removed  the  prisoners  again  from  the 
island  into  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  applied  themselves  to  guard 
the  city.  But  the  enemy,  though  victorious  at  sea,  durst  not 
think  of  proceeding  to  attack  the  city ;  but  satisfied  with  taking 
thirteen  ships  belonging  to  the  Corcyr^ans,  they  returned  to  the 
main,  from  whence  they  had  sallied  to  the  engagement.  The  next 
day  also,  they  refrained  from  making  any  attempt  upon  the  citv, 
where  the  disorder  and  consternation  were  as  great  as  ever.  Bra- 
sidas  is  reported  urgently  to  have  pressed  it  upon  Alcidas,  but  in 
the  council  of  war  was  quite  over-ruled.  They  landed  however 
atcape  Leucymne,  and  plundered  the  countr\'. 

The  Corcyrean  people,  whose  fears  were  still  suggesting  that 
they  should  be  attacked  by  the  enemy's  fleet,  had  conferred  witli 
the  suppliants  and  others  about  the  only  means  to  preserve  the 
city.  And  some  of  them  they  persuaded  to  join  in  navigating  their 
•hips ;  for  by  some  means  or  other  they  had  again  manned  thirty, 
expecting  every  moment  the  enemy's  approach.  But  the  Pelopon- 
aesians  continued  the  ravage  of  their  fields  only  till  noon,  and  then 
repassed  to  their  former  stations.  Yet  before  the  dawn  of  the 
succeeding  day,  they  saw  sixty  lights  held  up,  to  denote  an  equal 
number  of  Athenian  ships  advancing  from  Leucas.  The  Athe- 
nians, advertised  of  the  sedition  and  the  course  of  the  fleet  under 
Alcidas  against  Corey ra,  had  sent  away  this  reinforcement  under 
the  command  of  Eurymedon  the  son  of  Thucles.  Upon  this,  the 
Peloponnesians,  whilst  yet  it  was  night,  crept  homewards  along 
the  shore,  and  carrying  their  vessels  over  the  isthmus  of  Leucas, 
lest  they  should  be  discovered  in  going  round  it,  are  safely  re- 
treated within  their  own  confines. 

When  the  Corcyreans  had  discovered  the  approachof  the  Athe- 
nian reinforcement, and  the  departure  of  the  enemy,  they  received 
the  Messenians  with  in  their  walls  who  till  now  had  lodged  without ; 
^nd,  having  ordered  the  ships  which  they  had  manned  to  come 
about  into  the  Hyllaic  harbour,  whilst  they  were  going  about  in 
pursuance  of  this  order,  they  put  all  the  adverse  faction  whom 
they  found  to  the  sword.  Those  further,  who  had  took  on  in  the 
ships  at  their  persuasion,  they  threw  into  the  sea  and  then  retired. 
They  afterwards  went  to  Juno's  temple,  and  persuaded  a  party  of 
suppliants  there,  to  the  amount  of  fifty,  to  undergo  a  judicial 
trial,  in  which  they  were  all  condemned  to  die.  The  majority  of 
suppliants,  who  refused  to  hear  such  persuasion,  no  sooner  saw 
the  fate  of  their  brethren,  than  they  either  slew  one  another 
within  the  temple,  or  hung  themselves  up  upon  the  trees  within 
its  verge;  each   finding  some  expedient  for  his  own  dispatch. 
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During  those  seven  days  that  Eurymedon  with  his  reinforcement 
continued  at  Corcyra,  the  people  of  that  city  extendefl  the  massa- 
cre to  all  whom  they  judged  their  enemies.  The  crime  on  which 
they  justified  their  proceedings  was  their  attempt  to  overturn  tlie 
democracy. 

Some  perished  merely  through  private  enmity  ;  some  for  the 
sums  they  had  lent,  by  the  hands  of  the  borrowers.  Every  kind 
of  death  was  here  exhibited.  Every  dreadful  act  usual  in  a  se- 
dition, and  more  than  usual,  was  perpetrated  now.  For  fathers 
slew  their  children;  some  were  dragged  from  altars;  and  some 
were  butchered  at  them.  And  a  number  of  persons  immured  in 
the  temple  of  Bacchus  were  starved  to  death.  So  cruel  was  the 
progress  of  this  sedition,  and  so  excessively  cruel  did  it  appear, 
because  the  first  of  so  black  a  nature  that  ever  happened.  But 
afterwards  the  contagion  spread,  one  may  say,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  Greece,  when  factions  raged  in  every  city,  the  popular 
demagogues  contending  for  the  Athenians,  the  aspiring  few  for  the 
Lacedgemonians.  In  peace,  it  is  true,  they  were  void  of  all  pre- 
text, of  all  opportunity  to  invite  these  rivals.  But  now,  amidst 
declared  hostilities,  and  the  quest  of  alliance  to  afflict  their  ene- 
mies and  add  an  increase  of  strength  to  themselves,  opportunities 
were  easily  found  by  such  as  were  fond  of  innovations  to  introduce 
the  side  they  favoured.  The  consequence  of  this  was  sedition  in 
cities,  with  all  its  numerous  and  tragical  incidents.  Such  were 
now,  and  such  things  ever  will  be  so  long  as  human  nature  con- 
tinues the  same;  but  under  greater  or  less  aggravations  and  diver- 
sied  in  circumstances,  according  to  the  several  vicissitudes  of  con- 
junctures, which  shall  happen  to  occur.  In  the  seasons  of  peace 
and  affluence,  communities  as  well  as  individuals  have  their  tem- 
pers under  better  regulation,  because  not  liable  to  that  violence 
which  flows  from  necessity.  But  war,  %vhich  snatcheth  from 
them  their  daily  subsistence,  is  the  teacher  of  violence,  and  assi- 
mulates  the  passions  of  men  to  their  present  condition. 

By  these  means  were  cities  haras.sed  with  seditions.  And 
those  to  whose  fate  the  later  commotions  fell,  through  inquiry 
what  had  happened  in  such  instances  before,  grev/  enormously 
ambitious  to  suppress  the  machinations  of  others,  both  in  policy 
of  attempts  and  extravagance  of  revenge.  Even  words  lost  now 
their  former  significance,  since  to  palliate  actions  they  were  quite 
distorted.  For  truly,  wdiat  before  was  a  brutal  courage,  began  to 
be  esteemed  that  fortitude  which  becomes  a  human  au'l  sociable 
creature  ;  prudent  consideration,  to  be  specious  co\rardice  ;  mo- 
desty, the  disguise  of  effeminacy:  and  being  wise  In  every- thing. 
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to  be  good  for  nothin:^.  The  hot  fiery  temper  was  adjudged  the 
exertion  of  true  manly  valour;  cautious  and  calm  deliberation, 
to  be  a  plausible  pretext  for  intended  knaver}'.  He  who  boiled 
with  indignation  was  undoubtedly  trustj' ;  who  presumed  to  con- 
tradict, was  ever  suspected.  He  who  succeeded  in  a  roguish 
scheme  was  wise ;  and  he  who  suspected  such  practices  in  others, 
was  still  a  more  able  genius.  But,  was  he  provident  enough,  so  as 
never  to  be  in  need  of  such  base  expedients,  he  was  one  that 
would  not  stand  to  his  engagements,  and  most  shamefully  awed 
by  his  foes.  In  short,  he  who  could  prevent  another  in  executing 
villainy,  or  could  persuade  a  well-designing  person  to  it,  was  sure 
to  be  applauded. 

Men  now,  who  were  allied  in  blood,  were  less  valued  or  ca- 
ressed, than  such  as  were  connected  by  voluntary  combination  • 
since  the  letter,  unscrupulous,  and  uninquisitive,  were  more  ready- 
to  embark  in  any  scheme  whatever.  For  now  associations  were 
not  formed  for  such  mutual  advantage  as  is  consistent  with,  but 
for  the  execution  of  such  rapines  as  are  contrary-  to  human  laws. 
In  mutual  trust  they  persisted,  not  out  of  any  regard  to  religious 
obligation,  but  from  the  bond  of  communicated  guilt.  To  the 
fair  and  honest  proposals  of  adversaries  they  hearkened  indeed, 
when  such  by  active  strength  could  coutroul  them,  but  never 
through  candid  ingenuity.  Revenge  upon  another  was  a  more 
valued  possession  than  never  to  have  suft'ered  injury.  Oaths,  if 
ever  made  for  present  reconciliation,  had  a  temporary  force,  so 
long  as  neither  knew  how  to  break  them ;  but  never  when  either 
part}-  had  power  to  abet  their  violation.  He  who,  at  inviting  op- 
portunity, durst  first  incur  the  perjury,  if  the  adversary  was  off 
his  guard,  executed  his  rancour  with  higher  spirit,  than  from  en- 
mitj-  open  and  avowed.  Such  a  step  was  thought  most  secure; 
and,  because  he  had  thus  surpassed  in  guile,  it  was  certainly  ex- 
tolled as  a  master-piece  of  cunning.  Large  is  the  number  of  vil- 
lains, and  such  obtain  more  easily  the  reputation  of  dexterity  than 
their  dupes  can  that  of  goodness :  the  latter  are  apt  to  blush ;  the 
former  most  impudently  triumph. 

The  source  of  all  these  evils  is  a  thirst  of  power,  in  consequence 
either  of  rapacious  or  ambitious  passions.  The  mind,  when  actu- 
ated by  Buch,  is  ever  ready  to  engage  in  party-feuds.  For  the 
men  of  large  influence  in  communities  avowing  on  both  sides  a 
specious  cause,  some  standinsr  up  for  the  just  equality  of  the  po- 
pular, others  for  the  fair  decorum  of  the  aristocratical  government, 
by  artful  sounds  embarrassed  those  communities  for  their  own 
private  lucre.    Both  sides,  intent  on  victory,  canied  on  the  con- 
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tention  with  the  keenest  spirit.  They  most  daringly  projected, 
and  then  regularly  executed  the  most  dreadful  machinations. 
Their  revenge  was  not  limited  by  justice  or  the  public  welfare ; 
it  aimed  at  more  ample  satisfaction.  Either  side  constantly  mea- 
sured it  by  such  retaliation  as  was  judged  the  sweetest,  either  by 
a  capital  condemnation  through  an  iniquitous  sentence,  or  by 
earning  the  victory  with  their  own  hands,  in  which  they  were 
always  ready  to  glut  the  present  rancour  of  their  hearts.  And 
hence  it  was,  that  the  pious  and  upright  conduct  was  on  both 
sides  disregarded :  and,  when  any  point  of  great  importance  was 
before  them,  to  carry  it  by  specious  collusive  oratory  was  the 
greatest  enhancement  of  their  credit.  Yet  all  this  while,  the 
moderate  members  of  such  communities  either  hated  because  they 
would  not  meddle,  or  envied  for  such  obnoxious  conduct,  fell 
victims  to  both. 

Seditions  in  this  manner  introduced  every  species  of  outrageous 
wickedness  into  the  Grecian  manners.  Sincerity,  which  is  most 
frequently  to  be  found  in  generous  tempers,  was  laughed  out  of 
countenance  and  for  ever  vanished.  It  was  become  the  universal 
practice,  to  keep  up  a  constant  enmity  of  intention  against  one 
another,  and  never  to  believe.  No  promise  was  strong  enough, 
no  oath  sufficiently  solemn,  to  banish  such  mutual  diffideiKre. 
Those  who  excelled  in  shrewd  consideration  resigned  all  hope  of 
any  lasting  security,  and  stood  ever  on  their  guard  against  whom 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  trust.  But  persons  of  meaner  un- 
derstandings took  more  effectual  means  for  their  preservation. 
Living  in  constant  apprehensions,  from  their  own  inferiority  and 
the  craft  of  their  opponents,  lest  by  words  they  should  be  over- 
reached, or  that  such  subtle  heads  might  execute  their  treacheries 
upon  them  unawares,  they  boldly  seized  the  present  moment,  and 
at  once  dispatched  the  men  they  dreaded;  who,  presuming  too 
much  on  their  own  penetration,  and  that  it  was  superfluous  to  aim  a 
blow  at  those  whom  they  could  at  any  time  supplant  by  cunning, 
despised  them  so  far  as  to  neglect  a  proper  guard,  and  so  contri- 
buted to  their  own  destruction. 

Many  such  daring  outrages  were  now  by  way  of  precedent  com- 
mitted at  Corcyra ;  nay  all  whatever,  that  men,  who  are  wreaking 
revenge  upon  such  as  before  were  their  masters,  and  had  exerte<l 
their  superiority  with  savageness  more  than  humanity,  can  in  turn 
retaliate  upon  them,  were  executed  there. — Some  joined  in  these 
acts  of  violence  to  procure  a  discharge  from  their  former  poverty; 
but  the  greater  number,  through  a  passionate  desire  to  seize  the 
property  of  their  neighbours.     Or,  though  they  were  not  lured  by 
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the  lust  of  rapine,  but  engaged  in  the  contest  upon  fair  and  open 
views,  yet  hurried  to  wild  extravagance  through  mad  and  undis- 
ciplined anger,  they  proceeded  to  cruel  acts,  and  with  inexorable 
fury.  The  whole  order  of  human  life  was  for  a  season  confounded 
in  this  city.  The  human  temper,  too  apt  to  transgress  in  spite  of 
laws,  and  now  having  gained  the  ascendant  over  law,  seemed 
pleased  with  exhibiting  this  public  manifestation,  that  it  was  too 
weak  for  anger,  too  strong  for  justice,  and  an  enemy  to  all  supe- 
riority. Men  could  not  otherwise  have  awarded  the  preference  to 
revenge  over  righteous  duty,  and  to  lucre  over  that  habit  of  jus- 
tice in  which  envy  never  yet  had  power  to  annoy  them.  But 
more  than  this,  when  the  point  in  view  is  revenge  upon  others 
men  haughtily  make  precedents  against  themselves,  by  infringing 
those  laws  which  are  binding  by  the  ties  of  nature,  and  from  which 
alone  any  hope  of  safety  can  be  extracted  for  themselves  in  a  plunge 
of  misery,  pi^cluding  thus  all  possibility  of  redress,  should  they 
be  reduced  in  some  future  extremity  to  make  the  same  appeaL 

And  thus  the  Corcyreans  continued  to  execute  the  rage  of  such 
cruel  passions,  upon  the  heads  of  one  another,  within  the  precints 
of  their  own  city,  of  which  this  was  the  first  example  in  Greece, 
till  Eurymedon  with  the  Athenian  fleet  under  his  command  put 
out  again  to  sea. 

But,  after  his  departure,  they  who  by  flight  had  preserved  their 
lives,  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred,  having  seized  their 
forts  upon  the  opposite  shore,  got  possession  of  their  own  land, 
on  that  side  the  water.  Putting  out  hence,  they  plundered  the 
Corcyreans  in  the  island,  and  made  such  havoc  that  a  violent  fa- 
mine ensued  in  the  city.  They  further  sent  a  deputation  to  Lace- 
daemon  and  Corinth,  to  negotiate  the  means  of  their  restoration. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  succeeding,  they  got  together  afterwards 
a  body  of  auxiliaries  and  transports,  and  so  passed  over  to  the  is- 
land of  Corcyra,  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  men.  Having  now 
set  fire  to  their  transports,  to  preclude  ever}'  other  expedient  but 
gaining  firm  footing  where  now  they  were,  they  marched  up  to 
the  mountain  Istone,  and  having  fortified  themselves  there,  made 
cruel  work  with  those  in  the  city,  and  were  masters  of  the  country 
round  about. 

About  the  end  of  the  same  summer,  the  Athenians  sent  out 
twenty  sail  for  Sicily,  under  the  command  of  Laches  the  son  of 
Melanopus  and  Charcradas  the  son  of  Euphiletus.  A  war  was 
now  on  foot  between  the  Syracusans  and  Leontines.  Confederate 
with  the  Syracusans  were,  excepting  Camarina,  all  the  Doric  ci- 
ties, which  had  formerly  entered  into  alliauce  with  the  Lacedae* 
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monians  before  this  war  broke  out,  but  had  yet  no  where  effectually 
joined  them.  With  theLeoatines  were  the  Chalcidic  cities,  and 
Ca,n,avina.  Of  Ituly»  the  Locrians  sided  with  the  Syracusans ;  and 
the  llbegians,  from  the  motive  of  consanguinity,  with  the  Leon- 
tines.  J'he  allies  therefore  of  the  Leontines  sent  to  Athens*, 
petitionhio;  the  Athenians  in  respect  of  their  old  alliance  and  their 
Ionic  descent,  to  send  them  a  succour  of  shipping:  for  the  Syra- 
cusans had  now  blocked  them  up  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Athe- 
nians in  (mediately  sent  one,  pi-'ing  out  that  they  were  bound  in 
dut}^  to  take  this  step ;  but  their  real  niouve  was,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  from  thence  to  Pelojionnesus,  and  also  to  sound 
the  possibility  of  bringing  Sicily  into  their  own  subjection.  Their 
squadron  therefore,  arriving  at  Rhegium  on  the  Italian  shore,  sup- 
ported their  allies  in  the  present  war ;  and  in  this  the  summer 
ended. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  the  plague  broke  out  a  second 
time  at  A  thens,  not  that  during  this  whole  interval  of  time  it  had 
wholly  ceiised,  though  its  rage  had  very  much  abated.  But  now 
the  mortality  began  again  and  continued  not  less  than  a  year;  but 
the  former  had  raged  for  the  space  of  two.  There  was  nothing 
which  lay  upon  the  Athenians  so  hard  as  this,  or  so  much  im- 
paired their  strength.  It  appeared  from  the  muster-rolls,  that 
there  perished  four  thousand  and  four  hundred  of  those  citizens 
who  wore  the  heavy-armour,  and  three  hundred  of  the  horsemen. 
The  number  of  the  lower  people  that  died  Vv'es  not  to  be  computed. 
There  happoied  at  the  same  time  many  earthquakes  :  at  Athens  ; 
in  Eubcea ;  amongst  the  Boeotians,  and  especially  at  the  Boeotian 
Orchovnenus. 

The  same  winter,  the  Athenians  and  Rhegians,  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  form  an  expedition  with  thirty  sail,  against  those  which  are 
called  the  isies  of  JLolus.  This  was  not  feasible  in  the  summer- 
season,  for  \va;it  of  water.  These  isles  are  inhabited  by  the  Lipa- 
r^ans,  who  were  a  colony  from  Cnidus.     Their  residence  is  chiefly 

*  On-,!  of  the  persons,  or  ihe  cliief,  employed  on  this  occasion,  is  said  to  be 
Gor^ias  Leonti'Jii),  thr  first  rhetorician  of  thr?i  or  of  any  age.  When  he  had 
his  auditnce  from  the  AHienians  to  deliver  tht  reasons  of  his  embassy,  he 
made  a  speech  so  smooth  and  flowing,  so  new  in  the  manner  of  its  turns,  so 
pretty  m  Ihc  expression,  and  so  nicely  diversified  by  a  change  andoppositft)!i  of 
figuffcb,  tiiat  lie  won  their  hearts,  and  succeeded  in  his  negotiation.  Our  his- 
toriin  indeed  who  takes  no  notice  of  Gor,,Mas,  gives  two  political  reasons  just 
after  the  ready  compliance  of  the  Ath.^iiians  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  step, 
which  draws  great  consequences  after  it.  Thncydides  in  the  sequel  will  open 
all  the  plan,  and  .jive  an  exact  detail  of  t'v>  operations  of  this  new  war,  into 
vihich  the  Athenians  are  beginning  to  embark. 
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in  one  of  them  called  Lipare,  though  by  no  means  large.  They 
go  from  hence  to  the  tillage  of  the  others,  Didyme  and  Strongyl6 
and  Hiera.  It  is  believed  by  those  people,  that  Vulcan  *  keeps 
his  forge  in  Hiera,  because  in  the  night  it  visibly  throws  forth  a 
great  quantity  of  fire,  and  in  the  day  of  smoke.  These  isles  are 
situated  over-against  the  shore  of  the  Siculi  and  the  Messenians, 
and  were  allied  with  Syracuse.  The  Athenians  having  plundered 
the  soil,  and  finding  the  inhabitants  would  not  come  in,  put  back 

again  to  Rhegium, And  here  the  winter  ended,  and  the  fifth 

year  of  this  war,  the  history  of  which  Thucydides  hath  compiled. 

YEAR  VI. 

THE  following  summer,  the  Peloponnesians,  and  confederates 
assembled  at  the  Isthmus,  in  order  to  make  the  usual  inroad  into 
Attica;  and  Agis  son  of  Archidamus,  king  cf  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, was  there  ready  for  the  command.  But  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes, which  happened  about  this  time,  caused  them  to  return 
back,  uM  entirely  pit  a  stop  to  the  des'gncd  incursion. 

About  tilt  s'dine  space  of  time  shocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt 
in  Eubfea,  where  at  OrobicC  the  sea  breaking  over  what  was  then 
land  with  impetuous  swells,  laid  a  part  of  that  city  under  water : 
some  of  which  sUtgnated  there,  though  some  washed  its  way  back ; 
however  a  tract  now  continues  sea  which  before  was  land.  All 
those  who  could  not  reach  the  higher  groimds  in  time,  by  running 
before  the  surge,  were  dro.vnecl. — A  similar  inundation  happened 
at  the  isle  of  Atalanta,  amongst  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  where 
it  washed  away  the  Athenian  fort,  and  of  two  vessels  that  lay  dry 
upon  the  beach  sraved  one  to  pieces. — At  Peparethus  also  the 
surge  of  the  sea  rose  very  high,  but  did  not  overflow.  An  earth- 
quake however  demolished  part  of  the  fortification  t,  the  town- 
house,  and  some  few  dwcliiiig-houses. — My  solution  of  such  eft'ects 
is  this :  Where  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  was  most  violent,  it 
forcibly  drove  away  the  sea  before  it,  which  suddenly  returning 

•  So  Virgil,  1.  viii.4l6. 

Insula  Sicaiiium  jiixta  latus  .Eoliamque 
Erigitur  Lipareii  furaantibus  ardua  saxis: 
Quam  subter  specus  &  Cyclopuiu  exesa  caminis 
Antra .ttnasatonaut,  validique  inciidibus  ictus 
Auditireferuiit  geniitum,  striduntque  cavernis 
Strictune  Chalybum,  &  fornacibus  ignis  auhelat: 
Vulcani  domus,  &  Vulcaaia  uominc  tellus 
t  Prjtaneum. 
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again  occasioned  these  more  violent  swells.  And  without  an  earth- 
<5|uake  I  deem  all  such  accidents  impossible. 

The  same  summer,  many  of  other  nations,  as  they  happened  to 
be  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  Sicily,  as 
well  as  the  Sicilians  themselves  who  took  up  arms  one  against 
another,  and  the  Athenians  together  with  their  allies.  Yet,  the 
most  memorable  actions  alone,  either  of  the  allies  thus  aided  by 
the  Athenians,  or  of  the  common  enemy  against  the  Athenians, 
shall  I  now  relate. — CharcEadas,  the  Athenian  commander,  having 
lost  his  life  in  the  Syracusan  war,  Laches  who  had  now  the 
sole  command  of  the  fleet,  in  junction  with  the  allies,  ap- 
peared before  Myloe  of  the  Messenians.  The  garrison  of  Mylaes 
consisted  of  two  companies  of  Messenians ;  and  these  had  formed 
an  ambuscade  to  cut  otF  the  enemy  when  landed.  But  the  Athe- 
nians and  allies  drive  them  from  the  place  of  ambush  with  great 
slaughter.  Then  they  proceeded  to  assault  the  works,  which  ne- 
cessitated the  defendants  to  give  up  their  citadel  by  capitulation, 
and  even  to  attend  them  against  Mes'!»ene.  But  after  this,  the 
Athenians  and  allies  were  no  sooner  approached,  than  the  Messe- 
nians also  compounded,  giving  hostages  and  all  other  securities 
required  for  their  future  behaviour. 

The  same  summer,  the  Athenians  with  thirty  sail  of  ships 
commanded  by  Demosthenes*  the  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and  Procles 
the  son  of  Theodorus,  appeared  upon  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  ; 
whilst  a  larger  armament  of  sixty,  and  two  thousand  heavy-armed, 
was  employed  against  Melos,  under  the  command  of  Nicias  son 
of  Niceratus.  Melos  is  an  island  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  it 
were  averse  to  the  Athenian  subjection,  and  had  refused  to  accede 
to  their  alliance,  they  were  now  bent  on  its  reduction.  Having 
laid  the  island  waste,  and  the  Melians  still  refusing  to  submit, 
the  Athenians  put  again  to  sea,  and  crossed  over  to  Oropus  on  the 
opposite  shore ;  where  arriving  at  night,  the  heavy-armed  were 
detached  to  march  with  all  expedition  by  land  towaids  Tanagra 
of  Boeotia.  Notice  being  given  of  their  arrival  there,  they  were 
instantly  joined  by  the  whole  force  of  Athens,  which  had  marched 

•  This  Demosthenes  will  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  course  of  tliis 
war.  The  most  celebrated  orator  of  thes;mie  name  hath  ranked  liim  amongst 
thegreatestof  his  countrymen,  with  Aristidcs,  Pericles  and  Nicias.  He  stiles 
him  also  an  orator;  and  Thucydides  will  give  us  hereafter  a  specimen  of  hi» 
manner  of  haranguing.  His  name-sake  indeed  hath  carried  off  all  the  glory 
of  eloquence  :  but  the  Demosthenes,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  note,  was  an 
•able  general,  very  enterprizing,  and  very  brave;  always  vigilant  in  the  servioa 
of  his  country,  though  more  as  a  soldier  than  a  statesman;  and,  provided  his 
country  was  served,  not  too  anxious  about  who  carried  otF  the  liouour,  Itt 
tfhort,  he  was  an  open-hearted,  disiutfrcsted,  worthy  Atheoian. 
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out  of  the  city  under  the  orders  of  Hipponicus  the  son  of  Calh'as 
and  Eurymedon  the  son  of  Thucles.  A  camp  they  formed  ;  and 
having  for  the  space  of  a  day  laid  the  territory-  waste,  they  reposed 
themselves  there  the  succeeding  night.  But  the  next  morning 
having  gained  a  victory  over  the  Tanagreans,  who  aided  by  a  party 
of  Thebans  sallied  out  upon  them,  they  only  staid  to  gather  up 
the  arms  and  erect  a  trophy,  and  then  marched  away — these  back 
again  to  the  city;  and  those  to  ths  fleet.  Nicias  upon  this,  putting 
out  again  with  his  sixty  sail,  plundered  all  the  sea-coast  of  Locris, 
and  then  returned  into  the  harbour  of  Athens. 

It  was  aboutthis  time  that  the  Lacedsemonians  founded  the  colony 
of  Heraclea  inTrachinia.  Their  view  in  doingit  was  this  : — those, 
who  in  general  are  stiled  Meliensians,  are  divided  into  three'bodies; 
Paralians,  Hierensians,  and  Trachinians.  The  last  of  these,  the 
Trachinians,  who  had  been  terribly  ditressed  by  a  war  made  upon 
them  by  the  bordering  Oetaeans,  had  first  of  all  intended  to  throw 
themselves  under  the  Athenian  protection;  but  afterwards,  ap- 
prehending they  might  not  be  hearty  in  their  support,  they  made 
application  to  Lacedsemon  by  Tisamenus  the  delegate  appointed 
by  them  on  this  occasion.  The  Dorians  too,  from  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians  are  descended,  sent  their  ambassadors  also  to  ac- 
company and  join  with  him  in  the  negotiation,  for  they  likewise 
were  infested  by  these  Oetaeans.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  an 
audience,  resolved  to  send  out  this  colony,  as  a  sure  exf>edient 
not  only  to  protect  the  Trachinians  and  Dorians  from  insult,  but 
to  annoy  the  Athenians  more  sensibly,  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
from  a  city  so  commodiously  seated.  For  ihence  they  could  at 
any  time  make  an  attack  upon  Euboea,  as  the  passage  was  but 
short;  and  further,  it  lay  most  conveniently  upon  the  road  toThrace. ' 
In  a  word,  they  were  very  eager  about  building  this  city.  In  the 
first  place  therefore,  they  begged  the  advice  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 
His  aaswer  being  favourable,  they  sent  out  a  colony  composed  of 
their  own  and  the  neighbouring  people;  encouraging  farther  all  Gre- 
cian adventurers  whatever  to  join  in  this  settlement,  excejjt  lonians 
and  Achaians,  and  some  of  foreign  nations.  These  Lacedaemo- 
nians are  appointed  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  colony;  Leon,  and  Al- 
cidas,  and  Damagon.  These  arriving  at  the  spot  erect  upon  a  new 
foundation  and  wall  round  the  city  which  is  now  called  Heraclea, 
distant  about  *  forty  stadia  from  Thermopylap,  and  twenty  from 
the  sea.  They  proceeded  next  to  build  the  naval  docks ;  and 
these  they  began  at  Thermopylae  close  under  the  straits,  since 
there  they  were  capable  of  the  strongest  defence, 

•  Aboat  four  piiks. 
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The  Athenians,  when  they  saw  the  large  resdrt  to  this  colony, 
were  at  first  under  great  apprehensions.  They  suspected  it  to 
be  chiefly  intended  for  the  annoyance  of  Eubcea,  as  the  passage 
from  it  was  short  to  Cengeum  in  Euboea;  though,  in  the  sequel, 
their  apprehensions  proved  entirely  groundless.  Not  the  leastda- 
inage  accrued  to  them  from  this  colony  ;  and  the  reason  was  this: 
The  Thessalians,  who  were  masters  of  all  the  country  round  about 
it,  and  upon  whose  very  land  it  was  built,  fearing  lest  this  new 
settlement  might  prove  too  powerful  a  neighbour  at  last,  gave  it 
all  possible  annoyance,  and  harassed  the  new  inhabitants  with  con- 
tinual war,  till  from  the  large  number  they  were  at  first,  they 
mouldered  into  nothing.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  first  declared 
the  colony,  the  whole  world  was  eager  to  get  a  settlement  in  the 
city,  which  they  thought  would  want  no  support.  Not  but  that 
its  sudden  decay  was  owing  also  in  great  measure  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian leaders.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  arrival  they  bad 
spoiled  every  thing  wherein  they  meddled ;  they  reduced  their 
numbers  to  a  handful  of  men,  because  their  fears  had  driven  away 
the  rest,  as  the  government  was  always  severe,  and  not  always 
just.  The  neighbouring  people,  surprising  them  in  such  a  state, 
prevailed  against  them  with  the  utmost  ease. 

The  same  summer,  and  even  during  that  interval  of  time  the 
Athenians  were  employed  at  Melos,  the  Athenians  of  the  fleet  of 
thirty  sail  who  were  upon  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  in  the  first 
place,  having  placed  an  ambush  at  Elomenus  of  Leticadia,  inter- 
cepted and  cut  oft'  a  part  of  the  garrison.  In  the  next  place,  with 
an  augmented  force  they  came  up  to  Leucas,  being  attended 
now  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Acarnaniaas  except  the 
Oeniadae,  by  the  Zacynthians  and  Cephallenians,  and  fifteen  sail 
of  Corcyr^ans.  The  Leucadians,  though  their  territory  was  laid 
waste  both  without  and  within  the  Isthmus,  where  the  city  of  Leu- 
cas and  the  temple  of  Apollo  are  seated,  yet  durst  not  venture  out 
against  such  superior  numbers.  Upon  this,  the  Aca  nauinns  ve- 
hemently pressed  it  upon  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  genera',  to 
block  them  up  by  a  wall  of  circumvallation ;  imagining  they 
might  easily  reduce  them,  and  rid  themselves  of  a  city,  which  had 
been  their  eternal  foe.  But  Demosthenes  chose  rather  to  hearlcen 
at  this  time  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Mtssenians;  "  how  glorious 
it  would  be,  as  he  was  now  at  the  head  of  so  large  a  force,  to  invade 
the  JEtolians,  who  were  such  plagues  to  Naupactus ;  and,  if 
their  reduction  could  be  completed,  the  rest  of  that  continent 
might  easily  be  brought  into  the  Athenian  subjection.  For 
though  the.£tolians  were  a  great  and  warlike  people,  yet  as  they 
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dwelled  in  open  villages  remote  from  one  another,  as  light-armour 
only  was  in  use  amongst  them,  they  presumed  he  might  easily- 
complete  their  reduction  before  any  succour  could  reach  them."* 
They  advised  him  further,  "  to  begin  with  the  Apodoti,  to  take 
the  Ophionians  next,  then  to  proceed  to  the  Eurs'tanians  (which 
is  the  most  numerous  people  of  ^tolia,  reported  also  to  speak  in  a 
most  barbarous  dialect,  and  to  feed  upon  raw  flesh) ;  that  if  these 
could  be  surprised,  the  rest  of  ^tolia  would  submit  of  course." 
He  therefore — willing  to  oblige  the  Messenians,  and  incited  above 
all  by  the  thought,  that  without  exposing  the  Athenian  forces,  af- 
ter he  had  done  with  the  ^tolians,  he  might  march  with  the  al- 
lied strengh  of  the  continent,  and  penetrate  by  land  as  far  Bceotia, 
through  the  Locrians  of  Ozoli,  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  keeping 
Parnassus  on  his  right  till  he  got  down  among  the  Phocians,  who 
he  reckoned,  from  their  constant  friendship  with  the  Athenians, 
would  readily  join  him,  or  however  might  easily  be  compelled  to 
do  it ;  and  then,  that  Bceotia  borders  next  on  the  Phocians : — 
Demosthenes,  I  say,  weighing  from  Leucas  with  his  whole  force 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  Acarnanians,  coasted  it  along  to  Solium. 
He  there  communicated  his  plan  to  the  Acarnanians,  in  which 
they  refused  to  join,  because  he  had  refused  the  blockade  of  Leu- 
cas. Demosthenes,  with  his  other  force,  the  Cephallenians,  and 
Messenians,  and  Zacynthians,  and  three  hundred  soldiers  draught- 
ed from  on  board  the  Athenian  ships  (the  fifteen  Corcyrean 
were  already  departed),  set  about  this  expedition  against  the  ^to- 
lians.  He  began  it  from  Oeneon  in  Locris:  for  the  Locrians, 
called  Ozolae,  were  allies,  and  had  notice  to  meet  the  Athe- 
nians with  all  their  force  in  the  midland  parts.  These,  being  not 
only  borderers,  but  using  also  the  same  kind  of  arms  with  the 
iEtolians,  were  judged  most  proper  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion, as  they  knew  so  well  the  method  of  battle,  and  their  country. 
Having  reposed  his  army  one  night  within  the  verge  of  the 
temple  of  the  Nemean  Jove  (in  which  the  inhabitants  have  a  tra- 
dition that  Hesiod  *  the  poet  expired,  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle 

*  The  story  of  Hesiod's  death  is  related  by  Plutarch  in  "  The  Eanquet  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Men."  Solon  interposing  here  said,  "Such  things,  Diocles,  must  be 
referred  immediately  to  the  gods,  they  are  above  human  condition.  But  the 
case  of  Hesiod  is  within  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  concerns  us  all.  But  f>erl)aps 
you  know  the  story."  "  I  do  not,"  he  replied.  "It  is  then  well  worth  your 
hearing.  A  certain  Milesian;  it  seems,  in  whose  company  Hesiod  was  hospi- 
tably lodged  and*Htertaiued  in  Locris,  had  secretly  debauched  the  daughter 
of  their  host.  When  tlie  affair  carae  to  light,  it  was  suspected  that  Hesiod  had 
all  along  been  privy  to  the  intrigue,  and  concealed  such  base  behaviour;  and, 
though  he  was  entirely  innocent,  he  fell  a  victim  to  hasty  resentment  and  feul 
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wlirch  had  fixed  Nemean  for  the  place  of  his  death),  he  marched 
again  at  break  of  day,  and  entered  iEtolia.  On  the  first  day  he 
tUketh  Potidania,  on  the  second  Crocylium,  and  on  the  third 
Tichium.  7'here  he  halted,  and  sent  away  the  booty  to  Eupo- 
lium  ofLocris.  It  was  now  his  resolution,  after  he  had  subdued 
the  rest,  to  march  last  of  all  against  the  Ophionians,  if  they  did  not 
voluntarily  submit  beforehand,  in  his  retreat  back  to  Naupactus. 

This  preparation  against  them  did  by  no  means  escape  the 
iEtolians.  The  scheme  was  no  sooner  formed  than  they  had 
gained  intelligence  of  it,  and  by  that  time  the  army  was  within 
their  borders,  they  were  all  drawn  together  in  a  numerous  body 
for  their  mutual  defence :  nay,  even  the  most  distant  Ophionians, 
who  are  seated  upon  the  Meliac  bay  ;  the  Bomiensians  and  Calli- 
ensians  were  already  come  up. 

The  Messenians  continued  to  amuse  Demosthenes  wnth  the 
same  suggestions  as  at  first :  they  still  insisted,  that  the  conquest  of 
the  iEtolians  would  be  an  easy  performance,  and  advised  him 
to  advance  immediately  against  their  villages,  nor  give  them  time 
to  collect  in  a  body  to  oppose  him,  but  to  attack  every  place  he 
came  to,  and  take  it.  This  advice  being  quite  to  his  own  taste, 
and  relying  upon  his  own  good  fortune,  which  hitherto  had  never 
been  checked,  without  waiting  for  the  Locrians  who  were  much 
wanted,  and  were  to  have  joined  him  (for  he  stood  much  in  need 
of  light-armed  darters),  he  advanced  to  ^gitium,  and  assaulting  it, 
takes  it  by  storm.  The  inhabitants  made  their  escape,  and  posted 
themselves  upon  the  hills  which  overlook  the  town.  It  was  situ- 
ated amongst  lofty  eminences,  and  distant  from  the  sea  about 
eighty*  stadia. 

But  now  the  ^Etolians,  who  were  come  up  for  the  preservation 
of  iEgitium,  running  down  in  separate  bodies  from  difterent  emi-» 

calumniation.  The  brothers  of  the  damsel  laid  wait  for  and  slew  him  at  the 
Nemean  temple  in  Locris,  and  with  him  his  servant,  whose  name  was  Troilus. 
Their  bodies  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  that  of  Troihis  indeed,  floating  up  into 
the  river  Daphnus,  was  stopped  at  a  rock  quite  surrounded  with  water  a  small 
distance  from  the  sea.  But  the  moment  Hesiod's  body  was  thrown  into  the 
sea,  a  shoal  of  dolphins  caught  it  and  carried  it  to  Rhium  and  Molycriura.  The 
Locrians  that  very  day  were  assembled  at  Rhium  for  a  solemn  festival  and 
sacrifice,  which  they  still  continue  to  celebrate  at  the  same  place.  The  dead 
body  was  no  sooner  beheld  in  its  approach,  than  full  of  wonder,  as  was  likely, 
they  hurried  down  to  the  beach,  and,  knowing  it  to  be  the  body  of  Hesiod, 
and  very  fresh,  they  postponed  every  other  care  to  the  discovery  of  this  murder, 
from  their  high  regard  for  Mesiod.  This  was  soon  done;  the  assassins  were 
found  out,  whom  they  threw  headlong  into  the  sea,  and  demolished  their 
houses.  But  Ilesiod  was  buried  by  them  in  the  temple  of  the  Nemean  Jove.'* 
*    About  eight  miles. 
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Tiences,  made  an  attack  upon  the  Athenians  and  allies,  and  poured 
in  their  javelins  amongst  them  :  and  whenever  the  Athenian  krmy 
approached  to  charge,  they  plied  before  them  ;  when  the}-  again  fell 
back,  these  again  returned  to  the  charge.  This  kind  of  engagement 
continued  for  a  long  time,  a  series  of  alternate  pursuits  anci  re- 
treats, in  both  which  the  Athenians  suffered  most.  So  long  how- 
ever as  their  archers  had  darts,  and  opportunity  to  use  them,  they 
lost  no  ground ;  for  the  light  armed  ^tolians  fell  back  to  avoid 
the  darts.  But  when  the  chief  of  the  archers  dropped,  his  party 
was  soon  dispersed,  and  the  whole  army  began  to  incline.  Thehr 
strength  was  quite  exhausted  by  so  many  repeated  charges ;  and 
now,  the  iEtolians  pressing  hard  upon  them,  and  pouring  in  whole 
showers  ofmissive  weapons,  they  turned  about  and  fled.  Now 
tumbling  into  caverns  from  whence  they  could  not  recover  them- 
selves, or  bewildered  in  places  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge, 
they  were  miserably  destroyed.  For  Cromonthe  Messenian,  who 
laid  out  all  the  routes,  had  been  killed  in  the  battle.  The  iEto- 
lians  pursued  with  their  darts,  and  being  not  only  swift  of  foot,  but 
also  lightly  armed,  easily  overtook  many  of  them  in  their  flight, 
and  did  great  execution.  A  large  party,  who  had  lost  their  way, 
threw  themselves  into  a  wood,  which  was  quite  impassable.  The 
^tolians  set  the  wood  on  fire,  in  the  flames  of  which  they 
were  all  consumed.  Every  affecting  sj^ecies  of  flight  and  destruc- 
tion was  now  the  fate  of  the  Athenian  army.  Those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape,  effected  it  by  reaching  the  sea  and 
Oeneon  of  Locris^  from  whence  they  first  began  the  expedition. 

The  number  of  the  allies  who  thus  perished,  was  large ;  that  of 
heavy-armed  Athenians  was  about  a  hundred  and  twenty ;  so  con- 
siderable was  the  loss,  and  all  of  them  in  the  very  flower  of  their 
youth.  In  the  whole  course  of  this  war,  the  State  of  Athens  never 
lost  at  any  one  time  so  many  of  her  most  gallant  citizens  as  now, 
Procles  also,  the  other  commander  in  this  expedition,  perished. 

They  afterwards  fetched  oft'  their  dead  by  a  truce  obtained  from 
the  ^tolians.  This  being  done,  they  retired  to  Naupactus,  and 
there  shipped  themselves  for  Athens.  Demosthenes  however 
was  left  behind  at  Naupactus,  and  the  parts  adjacent  After  such 
a  miscaiTiage  he  durst  not  presume  to  face  the  people  of  Athens. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  on  the  Sicilian  station, 
having  sailed  towards  Locris,  landed  upon  that  coast.  They  de- 
stroyed a  party  of  Locrians  who  endeavoured  to  make  head  against 
them;  and  then  take  Peripolium,  a  town  situated  on  the  river 
Halex. 
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The  same  summer  the  ^tolians,  who  had  some  time  before 
dispatched  an  embassy  to  Corinth  and  Lacedaemon,  composed  of 
Tolphus  the  Oph Ionian,  Boriades  the  Eurysthanian,  and  Tisander 
the  Apodotian,  prevail  there  in  their  suit  for  a  diversion  against 
Naupactus,  because  the  Athenians  had  invaded  their  territories. 
It  was  about  autumn  when  the  Lacedsemonians  marched  away 
three  thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  aUies  ;  of  which  number  five 
hundred  belonged  to  Heraclea,  the  city  so  lately  founded  in  Tra- 
chinia.  Eurylochus,  a  Spartan,  was  appointed  to  command  in  the 
expedition,  and  was  accompanied  by  two  other  Spartans,  Maca- 
rius  and  Menedaeus.  The  army  being  drawn  into  a  body  at  Delphi, 
Eurylochus  dispatched  a  herald  to  the  Ozolian-Locri :  his  route 
to  Naupactus  lay  through  their  territory.  He  was  also  desirous 
to  detach  them  from  the  Athenian  alliance.  The  Amphissensians 
were  the  readiest  of  all  the  Locri  to  give  their  concurrence,  a? 
standing  in  perpetual  awe  of  the  hatred  bore  them  by  the  Phc^ 
cians.  These  therefore  were  the  first  who  sent  in  hostages,  and 
who  persuaded  others  to  follow  their  example,  from  a  dread  of 
this  army  which  was  now  approaching.  Accordingly,  the  Myo- 
nensians,  their  own  borderers,  were  the  first  who  complied :  for 
their  part  of  Locris  is  most  difficult  of  access.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Ippensians,  and  Messapians,  and  Tritaensians,  and 
Challaeans,  Tolophonians,  Hessians  and  Oeanthians;  and  all  these 
gave  a  personal  attendance  in  the  expedition.  The  Olpeans  indeed 
sent  in  their  hostages,  but  would  not  attend.  The  Hyacans  re- 
fused their  hostages  till  one  of  their  villages  called  Polis  was 
seized. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  and  the  hostages  placed  securely 
at  Cytinium  of  Doris,  Euiylochus  with  his  army  taking  the  route 
of  Locris,  advanced  against  Naupactus.  He  seized  upon  Oeneon 
^nd  Eupolium  as  he  marched  for  refusing  to  concur.  When  they 
had  entered  the  territory  of  Naupactus,  and  were  joined  by  the 
iEtolian  aid,  they  wasted  the  country  to  the  very  suburb,  of 
which  also,  because  unfortified,  they  took  possession.  Turning 
thence  to  Molycrium,  a  Corinthian  colony,  but  now  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  they  reduce  it. 

But  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  (for  he  had  continued  at  Nau- 
pactus ever  since  the  ^tolian  miscarriage)  having  received  in- 
telligence of  this  army,  and  dreading  the  loss  of  this  place,  had 
addressed  himself  to  the  Acarnanians,  and  with  some  diftlculty, 
owing  to  his  departure  from  Leucas  persuades  them  to  send  a  suc- 
cour to  Naupactus.  Accordingly,  they  put  a  thousand  of  their 
heavy-armed  under  his  orders,  whom  he  threw  into  the  town  by 
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sea,  which  effectually  preserved  it.  For  the  danger  before  was 
manifest,  as  the  wall  was  very  large  in  compass,  and  the  number 
of  defendants  inconsiderable. 

When  Eurylochus  and  his  council  had  discovered  that  such  a 
succour  had  been  received  into  the  town,  and  that  its  reduction 
was  now  impracticable,  they  marched  away  their  forces,  not  to- 
wards Peloponnesus,  but  to  that  iEtolia  which  is  now  called  Ca- 
lydon,  to  Pleuron,  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  to  Proschium  of 
iEtolia.  The  Ambraciots  had  now  been  with  and  prevailed  upon 
them,  to  join  in  some  attempts  upon  Argos  in  Amphilocia,  upon 
the  rest  of  that  province,  and  Acarnauia ;  assuring  them,  that  could 
these  be  reduced,  the  whole  continent  there  would  instantly  go 
over  to  the  Laceditmonian  league.  Eurylochus  having  assured 
them  of  his  concurrence,  and  given  the  iEtolians  their  dismission, 
halted  thereabouts  with  his  army,  till  the  A  mbraciots  had  entered 
tipon  the  expedition  against  Argos,  and  it  was  time  for  him  to 
join  them.     And  here  the  summer  ended. 

The  Athenians  in  Sicily,  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  putting 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  Grecian  allies,  and  as  many  of  their 
Sicilian  as  unable  to  support  the  Syracusan  yoke  had  revolted  from 
Syracuse  to  join  them,  beg^an  fresh  operations  of  war  in  concert, 
and  assaulted  Xessa  a  town  of  Sicily,  the  citadel  of  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Syracusans.  But  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful 
and  they  again  determined  to  draw  off.  During  the  retreat,  the 
Syracusans  sallying  forth,  fell  upon  those  allies  of  the  Athenians 
who  marched  in  the  rear,  and  with  such  force,  that  they  put  a  part 
of  the  army  to  flight,  and  slew  a  considerable  number. 

After  this,  Laches  and  the  Athenians,  having  made  some  at- 
tempts, and  landed  on  the  coasts  of  Locris  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  CaTcinus,  v.ere  engaged  by  a  party  of  Locrians  consisting  of 
.about  three  hundred,  under  Proxenus  the  son  of  Capalon.  These 
the  Athenians  defeated,  and  having  stripped  them  of  their  arms, 
went  off  the  coast. 

The  same  winter  also  the  Athenians  purified  Delos,  in  obedi- 
ence to  an  oracle.  Pisistratus  the  tyrant  had  purified  it  formerh% 
not  indeed  the  whole,  but  so  much  of  the  island  as  lies  within  the 
prospect  of  the  temple.  The  purification  now  was  universal,  and 
performed  in  the  following  manner. 

They  broke  up  all  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  without  excep- 
tion, and  prohibited  for  tlie  future  any  death  or  birth  in  the  island 
both  which  were  to  be  confined  to  Rhen^ea.     For  Rheucca  lies  at 
so  small  a  distance  from   Delos,  that  Polycrates  the  tyrant  of 
Samos,  who  was  formerly  of  great  power  by  sea  amongst  other 
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isles  he  reduced  to  his  dominions,  took  Rhenaea  also,  which  he 
consecrated  to  Delian  Apollo,  and  fastened  it  to  Delos  by  a  chain. 
And  after  this  purification,  the  Athenians  made  the  first  institution 
of  the  Delian  games  to  be  solemnized  every  fifth  returning  year. 
Not  but  that  in  the  earlier  times  there  was  used  to  be  a  great  con- 
flux of  lonians  and  neighbouring  islanders  to  Delos.  They  re- 
sorted to  the  solemn  festivals  there  with  their  wives  and  children^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  lonians  do  now  to  Ephesus.  Games  of 
bodily  exercise  and  of  music  were  actually  celebrated,  and  cities 
exhibited  their  respective  chorusses.  For  this  w'e  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Homer,  in  the  following  verses  of  his  hymn  to  Apollo. 

To  tli€ti,  O  Phoebus,  most  the  Delian  isle 

Gives  cordial  joy,  excites  the  pleasing  smile  ; 

When  gay  lonians  flock  around  thy  fane  ; 

Men,  women,  children,  a  resplendent  train, 

Whose  flowing  garments  sweep  the  sacred  pile. 

Whose  grateful  concourse  gladdens  ail  the  isle. 

Where  champions  fight,  where  dancers  beat  the  ground. 

Where  chearful  music  echoes  all  around. 

Thy  feast  to  honour  and  thy  praise  to  sound. 

That  there  was  also  a  musical  game  to  which  artists  resorted  to 
make  trials  of  their  skill,  he  fully  shew^eth  in  other  verses  to  be 
found  in  the  same  hymn  :  For  having  sung  the  Delian  chorus  of 
females,  he  closeth  their  praise  with  these  lines,  in  which  further 
he  hath   made  mention  of  himself; 

Hail !  great  Apollo,  radiant  god  of  day ; 

Hail!  Cynthia,  goddess  of  the  lunar  sway  j 

Henceforth  on  me  propitious  smile!  and  you 

Ye  blooming  beauties  of  the  isle,  adieu!  , 

When  future  guests  shall  reach  your  happy  shore. 

And  refug'd  here  from  toils  lament  no  more; 

When  social  chat  the  mind  unbending  chears, 

And  this  demand  shall  greet  your  friendly  ears— 

"  Who  was  the  Bard,  e'er  landed  on  your  coast, 

"  Who  sung  the  sweetest,  and  who  pleas'd  you  most  ?'* 

With  voice  united,  all  ye  blooming  fair. 

Join  in  your  answer,  and  for  me  declare ; 

Say — "The  blind  bard  the  sweetest  notes  may  boast, 

*'He  lives  at  Chios,  and  he  pleas'd  us  most." 

Such  an  evidence  hath  Homer  left  us,  that  in  early  times  tberfe 
was  a  great  concourse  and  festival  at  Delos.  But  afterwards  the 
people  of  the  islands  and  the  Athenians  sent  in  their  parties  for  the 
chorus  with  victims.    But  the  usual  games,  and  most  of  the  so- 
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lemn  rites,  had  been  disused,  through  some  sinister  events,  till 
the  Athenians  now  made  a  fresh  institution  of  this  solemnity, 
\Fith  the  addition  of  a  chariot-race  which  had  not  formerly  been  a 
part  of  it. 

The  same  winter,  the  Ambraciots  in  pursuance  of  their  engage- 
ments with  Eurylochus,  who  waited  their  motions,  march  away 
with  three  thousand  heavy-armed  against  the  Amphilochian  Argos. 
Accordingly,  breaking  into  Argia,  they  seize  Oipae,  a  strong  place, 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  sea  side.  This  place  had  been 
formerly  fortified  by  the  Acarnanians,  who  used  it  for  the  public 
tribunal  of  justice.  It  is  distant  from  the  city  of  Argos,  which 
is  also  a  maritime  town,  about  *  twenty-five  stadia.  The  Acar- 
nanians  were  now  in  motion,  some  running  to  the  defence  of  Argos, 
others  to  encamp  at  the  important  post  of  Crenae  in  Amphilochia, 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Peloponnesians  commanded  by 
Eurylochus,  that  they  might  not  perfect  their  junction  with  the 
Ambraciots,  without  some  molestation  on  their  route.  They 
also  sent  to  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  general  in  the  ^tolian  ex- 
pedition, to  come  and  put  himself  at  their  head;  and  to  the  Athe- 
nian squadron  of  twenty  sail,  which  was  then  upon  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of  Aristotle  son  of  Timocrates, 
and  Hierophon  son  of  Antimnestus. 

The  Ambraciots  at  Olpat  sent  also  a  messenger  to  their  own 
city,  ordering  them,  to  a  man,  to  come  out  into  the  field.  They 
were  afraid  lest  Eurylochus  might  not  be  able  to  pass  the  Acar- 
nanians,  and  so  they  should  be  compelled  either  to  fight  alone,  or, 
should  they  attempt  a  retreat,  to  find  it  full  of  danger. 

But  the  Peloponnesians  commanded  by  Eurylochus  had  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  Ambraciots  wer^  at  Olpa?,  than  dislodging 
from  Proschium  they  marched  with  all  expedition  to  their  support. 
After  passing  the  Achelous,  they  took  the  route  of  Acarnania, 
desolate  at  present,  as  the  inhabitants  were  fled  to  the  defence  of 
Argos,  having  on  their  right  the  city  and  garrison  of  the  Stratians, 
and  the  rest  of  Acarnania  on  their  left  When  they  had  passed 
through  the  territory  of  the  Stratians,  they  crossed  Phytia,  and 
again  through  the  extremity  of  Medeon,  and  then  marched  across 
Limnaea.  Thev  now  entered  the  kinsjdom  of  the  Asraeaus,  which 
had  deserted  the  Acarnanian  to  favour  the  Peloponnesiau  interest. 
Securing  then  the  mountain  Thyamus,  a  wild  uncultivated  spot, 
they  crossed  it,  and  descended  thence  by  night  into  Argia.  They 
afterAvards  passed  undiscovered  betwixt  the  city  of  the  Argi.ans, 
qnd  the  post  of  the  Acamanians  at  Crenae,  and  so.  prefected  their 

•  About  two  miles  and  a  half. 
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junction  with  the  Ambraciots  at  Olpae.  After  this  junction,  their 
numbers  being  large,  they  take  possession  next  morn,  at  break  of 
day,  of  a  post  called  Metropolis,  and  there  fix  their  encampment* 

Not  long  after  this  the  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  sail  comes 
into  the  bay  of  Ambracia,  to  succour  the  Argiaus.  Demosthenes 
also  arrived,  with  tv/o  hundred  heavy-armed  Messenians,  and  sixty 
Athenian  archers.  The  station  of  the  fleet  was  fixed  under  the 
fort  of  Olpae.  But  the  Acarnanians,  and  some  few  of  the  Amphi- 
lochians,who  had  already  gathered  into  a  body  at  Argos,  (for  the 
majority  of  them  was  obstructed  by  the  Ambraciots),  got  every 
t^ng  in  readiness  to  engage  the  enemy.  They  elect  Demosthenes 
t6  be  commander  of  the  whole  associted  force,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  own  generals.  He  caused  them  to  advance  near  Olpae, 
and  there  encamped  them.  A  great  hollow  lay  between  the  ar- 
mies. For  five  days  they  remained  in  a  state  of  inaction,  but  on 
the  sixth  both  sides  drew  up  in  order  of  battle. — The  Pelopon- 
iiesians  were  more  numerous,  and  their  line  of  course  was  further 
extended.  Demosthenes  therefore,  that  he  might  not  be  inclosed, 
placeth  an  ambuscade  of  the  heavy  and  light-armed,  to  the  number 
in  all  of  about  four  hunderd,  in  a  hollow  way  overgrown  with 
shrubs  and  bushes,  with  orders  that  in  the  heat  of  the  charge  they 
should  rise  up  and  attack  the  over  extended  line  of  the  enemy  in 
their  rear.  When  all  things  were  ready  on  both  sides,  they  came 
to  blows.  Demosthenes  led  the  right  wing,  composed  of  the  Mes- 
senians, and  his  few  Athenians.  The  other  consisted  of  the  Acar- 
nanians,  drawn  up  in  the  order  they  happened  to  fall  into  as  they 
came  up,  and  the  Amphilochian  darters  who  were  at  hand.  But 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Ambraciots  were  drawn  up  promiscu- 
ously, except  the  Mantin^ans.  The  Mantin6ans  stood  embodied 
rather  towards  the  left,  but  not  in  the  extremity :  For  Eurylo- 
chus,  with  a  select  party,  was  posted  there  over-against  the  Mes- 
eenians  and  Demosthenes. 

No  sooner  was  the  battle  joined,  and  the  Peloponnesians  on 
that  wing  were  moving  forward  their  superior  numbers  to  sur- 
round the  right  of  their  adversaries,  than  the  Acarnanians  starting 
up  from  their  ambuscade,  falling  upon  tham  in  the  rear,  assault 
and  put  them  to  flight.  They  gave  way  before  the  very  iirst 
shock,  and  struck  such  a  consternalion  into  the  bulk  of  the  army, 
that  they  also  began  to  run  :  for  they  no  sooner  saw  the  party 
■with  Eurylochus,  and  which  was  the  flower  of  their  strength,  en- 
tirely broke,  than  they  felt  a  panic  for  themselves.  And  the  Mes- 
sepians,  who  fought  at  the  same  post  with  Demosthenes,  behaved 
BO  v«ry  well  that  they  finished  the  rout     The  Ambraciots  in  the 
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mean  time,  and  those  in  the  right,  had  got  the  better  of  their  op- 
ponents, and  were  pursuing  them  towards  Argos;  for  beyond 
a  doubt  they  are  the  most  warhke  people  of  any  in  those  parts. 
But  when  they  were  returned  from  the  pursuit,  they  perceived  the 
bulk  of  their  army  was  defeated;  and  the  rest  of  the  Acarnanians 
beginning  to  charge  them,  with  much  difficulty  they  threw  them- 
selves into  Olpae.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  great,  as  they 
had  made  their  attacks  without  any  order,  and  with  the  utmost 
confusion :  we  must  except  the  Mantineans,  who  kept  most  firmly 
together  and  retreated  in  the  best  order  of  the  wholeenemv.  The 
battle  was  ended  only  with  the  night 

The  next  morning  as  Euiylochus  was  killed  and  Macarius  also, 
the  command  devolved  upon  Menedaeus.  The  defeat  was  irre- 
coverably great,  and  he  was  highly  perplexed — whether  he  should 
abide  a  siege,  in  which  he  must  not  only  be  shut  up  by  land,  but 
by  the  Athenian  ships  be  blocked  up  also  by  sea— or,  whether 
he  should  endeavour  to  secure  his  retreat.  At  length — he  treats 
with  Demosthenes  and  the  Acarnanians  for  a  suspension  of  arms 
both  for  his  own  departure  and  the  fetching  otf  the  dead.  The 
dead  they  at  once  delivered,  and  set  up  a  trophy  themselves,  and 
took  up  their  own  dead  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred. 
But  a  truce  for  their  departure  was  not  openly  granted  to  them  all. 
Demosthenes,  in  concert  with  the  Acamanian  generals,  agreed  to  a 
secret  article  with  the  Mantineans  and  Menedaeus  and  the  other 
Peloponnesian  officers,  and  as  many  others  as  were  of  any  consi- 
deration— that  "  they  should  depart  immediately."  His  policy 
was,  to  have  the  Ambraciots  and  the  promiscuous  body  of  merce- 
naries left  quite  destitute,  wishing  above  all  things  for  such  a  pre- 
text to  calumniate  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Peloponnesians  amongst 
the  Grecians  of  those  parts,  "  as  men  who  wilfully  abandon  their 
friends,  from  a  mere  selfish  treacherous  regard  to  their  own  safety." 
Having  leave  therefore  to  fetch  off  their  dead,  they  interred  them 
all  so  well  as  their  hurry  would  admit.  And  those  in  the  secret 
were  busy  in  concerting  the  means  of  their  departure. 

But  now  intelligence  is  brought  to  Demosthenes  and  the  Acar- 
nanians, that  the  Ambraciots  of  the  city  with  their  whole  coL 
lected  force  had,  in  pursuance  of  the  former  summons,  began  their 
march  for  Olpae,  through  Amphilochia,  designing  to  join  their 
countrymen  at  Olpae,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  late  defeat  Upon 
this  he  immediately  detacheth  a  part  of  his  army,  to  beset  all 
the  passes,  and  to  seize  all  the  advantageous  posts  upon  their 
route,  and  got  ready  at  the  same  time  to  march  against  them  with 
the  remainder  of  his  force. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  Mantin6ans  and  those  comprehended  in 
the  secrqt  article,  going  out  of  the  town  upon  the  pretext  of  ga- 
thering herbs  and  fuel,  went  gradually  off  in  small  parties,  gather- 
ing what  they  pretended  to  come  out  for  as  they  passed  along. 
But  when  they  had  thus  straggled  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
OlptE,  they  moved  away  in  a  more  nimble  pace.  The  Ambraciots 
and  others,  who  in  great  numbers  came  out  in  their  company, 
when  they  perceived  them  thus  stealirtg  off,  felt  an  inclination  to 
follow,  and  so  taking  to  their  heels,  ran  speedily  after  them.  The 
Acarnanians  nnagined  at  first,  that  they  were  all  equally  endea- 
vouring to  escape  without  permission,  and  therefore  set  out  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Their  officers  endeavoured  to  stop 
them,  crying  out,  "  leave  was  given  for  their  escape." — Upon 
which  a  soldier,  concluding  their  officers  had  been  guilty  of  trea- 
chery, darted  his  javelin  amongst  them.  But  afterwards  they 
connived  at  the  escape  of  the  Mantin^ans  and  Peloponnesians, 
but  made  a  slaughter  of  the  Ambraciots.  Great  indeed  was  the 
tumult,  and  the  perplexity  also  to  distinguish  Mdiich  was  an  Am- 
braciot,  and  which  was  a  Peloponnesian  ;  and  amidst  the  confu- 
sion about  two  hundred  were  slain.  The  rest  made  their  escape 
into  the  bordering  kingdom  of  Agraeis,  where  Salynthius  king 
of  the  Agrifians,  who  was  their  friend,  took  them  under  his 
protection. 

The  Ambraciots  of  the  city  were  now  advanced  as  far  a«  Ido- 
mene.  They  are  two  lofty  eminences  which  are  called  by  this 
name.  The  higher  of  the  two,  by  favour  of  the  dark,  the  detach- 
ment sent  before  by  Demosthenes  from  the  camp  bad  seized,  with- 
out being  discovered,  and  had  posted  themselves  upon  it.  The 
Ambraciots  had  possessed  themselves  already  of  the  lower,  and 
halted  there  for  the  night.  Demosthenes,  after  his  evening  re- 
past, and  the  remainder  of  the  army  about  shut  of  evening,  began 
to  march.  He  himself  took  half  of  them  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
front,  whilst  the  other  was  fetching  a  compass  round  the  moun- 
tains of  Amphilochia. 

The  next  morning  w^as  no  sooner  in  its  dawn,  than  he  comes 
upon  the  Ambraciots,  yet  in  their  beds,  still  ignorant  of  all  that 
had  passed,  and  rather  supposing  these  new-comers  to  be  their 
friends.  For  Demosthenes  had  politicly  placed  the  Messenians 
in  the  van,  and  ordered  them  to  discourse  as  they  moved  along 
in  the  Doric  dialect,  thus  to  prevent  any  alarm  from  their  ad- 
vanced guards,  who  further  so  long  as  the  dark  continued  could 
not  possibly  distinguish  their  faces.  By  this  means,  he  no  sooner 
assaulted  the  camp  than  the  rout  began.     Numbers  of  them  were 
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slain  upon  the  spot.  The  lemaioder  fled  aniaiu  towards  the  moun- 
tains. But  tiie  passes  were  all  beset;  and  more  than  this,  the 
Ampbilochians,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  their  own  country, 
were  pursuing  in  the  light  enemies  who  were  encumbered  with 
the  heavy  armour.  Quite  ignorant  of  the  couatr\-,  nor  knowing 
whither  they  were  flying,  they  rushed  headlong  into  hollow  ways, 
into  all  the  ambuscades  laid  ready  by  the  enemy,  to  their  own 
destruction.  Yet  as  no  possible  method  of  escape  was  unat- 
terapted,  some  of  them  turned  towards  the  sea,  which  was  not 
greatly  distanL  And  when  they  beheld  the  Athenian  ships  mov- 
ijig along  the  shore,  in  so  fatal  a  concurrence  for  their  ruin,  they 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  up  to  them,  choosing  rather,  in 
the  present  consternation,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Athenians  on 
board  those  ships,  than  by  Barbarians  and  their  most  inveterate 
foes,  the  Ampbilochians.  Through  such  a  series  of  misfortunes, 
but  few  out  of  the  numerous  body  of  Ambraciots  were  so  happy  as 
to  escape  to  their  own  home.  The  Acarnanians  having  stripped 
the  dead,  and  erected  the  trophies,  marched  back  to  Argos. 

On  the  following  day  they  were  addressed  by  a  herald,  sent 
from  those  Ambmciots  who  had  escaped  from  Olpae,  and  were  now 
in  the  Agraeis.  His  commission  was  to  obtain  the  bodic's  of  the 
dead  who  had  been  killed  since  the  first  engagement,  as  they  were 
attempting  without  permissiou  to  escape  along  with  the  Manti- 
n6ans  and  others  who  were  going  oft' by  agreement  This  herald, 
casting  his  eyes  upon  the  arms  of  the  Ambraciots  from  the  cit}', 
was  astonished  at  the  number.  He  knew  nothing  of  that  fresh 
calamity,  but  concluded  they  all  belonged  to  ihe party  for  whom 
he  was  now  employed.  Somebody  asked  him  the  reason  of  his 
surprise,  and  what  he  judged  to  be  the  number  of  the  dead  I  Xow 
he  who  asked  the  question  supposed  the  herald  to  have  been  sent 
by  those  of  IdoHjene.  "  Not  more  than  two  bun  irtd,"  says  the 
herald.  The  demandant  then  replied,  "  It  should  seem  other- 
wise by  the  arms,  for  these  are  the  arms  of  more  than  a  thousand 
men."  The  herald  rejoined,  "Then  they  cannot  belong  to  those 
of  our  party."  The  other  replied,  "  They  must,  if  you  fought 
yesterday  at  Idomene."  "  We  fought  no  where  yesterday ;  we 
suffered  the  day  before  in  our  retreat  from  Olpae."  "  But  we 
fought  yesterday  against  those  Ambraciots,  who  were  ad\ancing 
from  the  city  to  relieve  you."  When  the  herald  heard  this,  and 
found  that  the  army  of  relief  from  the  city  was  thus  destroyed,  he 
burst  into  a  groan ;  and  quite  overpowered  with  the  weight  of  the 
present  calamities,  he  went  oft"  abruptly,  and  without  renewing 
his  demand  about  the  dead. 
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During  the  whole  course  of  this  war,  no  other  Grecian  city  suf- 
fered so  great  a  loss  in  so  short  a  time.  I  have  not  presumed  to 
mention  the  number  of  the  slain,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been 
incredibly  great,  when  compared  with  the  size  of  their  city.  But 
I  am  well  convinced,  that,  if  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  the 
Athenians  and  Demosthenes,  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians 
would  have  proceeded  to  the  excision  of  Ambracia,  they  might 
have  done  it  with  the  bare  shout  of  their  voice.  But  they  dreaded 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  might  prove  worse 
neighbours  to  them  than  the  old. 

But  to  return.  A  third  part  of  the  spoils  was  bestowed  upon 
the  Athenians,  the  rest  was  divided  amongst  the  confederate  cities. 
Those  allotted  the  Athenians  were  lost  at  sea.  For  the  three 
hundred  suits  of  armour  which  are  reposited  in  the  temples  of 
Athens,  were  selected  for  Demosthenes,  who  now  returned  thither 
and  brought  them  with  him.  The  dread  he  had  been  under  ever 
since  his  miscarriage  in  ^tolia  was  quite  dispelled  by  the  good 
service  he  had  now  performed. 

The  Athenians,  with  their  squadron  of  twenty  sail,  were  now 
returned  to  Naupactus;  and,  since  the  departure  of  the  Athenians 
and  Demosthenes,  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians  had 
granted  by  treaty  to  those  Ambraciots  and  Peloponnesians,  who 
had  refuged  with  Salynthius  and  the  Agraeans,  a  safe  retreat  from 
amongst  the  Oeniadae,  [who  had  also  gone  over  to  Salynthius  and 
the  Agraeans.  ^  And  afterwards  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilo- 
chians concluded  a  peace  and  an  alliance  for  a  hundred  years  with 
the  Ambraciots,  upon  these  conditions  :-r- 

*'  That  neither  the  Ambraciots  should  be  obliged  to  join  the 
Acarnanians  in  any  attempts  against  the  Peloponnesians  ;  nor  the 
Acarnanians  to  act  with  the  Ambraciots  against  the  Athenians. 

*'  That  if  either  were  attacked,  the  others  should  march  to 
their  defence. 

"  That  the  Ambraciots  should  restore  all  the  places  and  frontier 
belonging  to  the  Amphilochians,  which  were  at  present  in  their 
hands.     And, 

"  That  they  should  in  no  shape  support  Anactorium,  which  was 
then  in  hostility  with  the  Acarnanians." 

These  articles  being  mutually  agreed  to,  the  war  came  to  a  con- 
clusion. But  after  this,  the  Corinthians  sent  a  party  of  their  own 
people,  consisting  of  three  hundred  heavy-armed,  commanded  by 
Xenoclides  the  son  of  Euthycles,  for  the  guard  of  Ambracia,  who 
arrived,  after  great  difficulties,  as  they  marched  all  the  way  over-: 
land.    And  this  is  the  account  of  transactions  in  Ambracia. 
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The  Athenians  in  Sicily,  the  same  winter,  made  a  descent 
against  Himeraea  from  their  ships,  whilst  the  Sicilians,  pouring 
down  from  the  upper  country,  were  ravaging  its  frontier.  They 
steered  their  course  also  against  the  isles  of  ^olus.  But  when 
they  were  returned  to  their  old  station  at  Rhegium,  they  found 
there  Pythodorus  the  son  of  Isolochus,  who  was  commissioned  to 
take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  the  room  of  Laches. 
For  the  confederates  of  Sicily  had  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens,  to 
solicit  a  more  ample  succour  of  shipping.  Because,  as  in  fact,  the 
Syracusans  were  masters  of  all  their  lands,  and  they  were  also 
awed  at  sea  by  a  few  Syracusan  vessels,  they  were  now  intent  on 
gathering  together  such  a  naval  force  as  might  strike  an  effectual 
terror.  The  Athenians  equipped  out  forty  sail  as  a  reinforcement 
for  Sicily.  Their  motive  was,  not  only  to  bring  the  war  in  those 
parts  to  a  speedy  determination,  but  also  to  keep  their  own  mari- 
ners in  constant  practice.  Pythodorus,  one  of  the  admirals  ap- 
pointed for  this  service,  they  sent  off  immediately  with  a  few 
ships :  Sophocles  son  of  Sostradites,  and  Eurvmedcrh  son  of  Thu- 
cles,  were  soon  to  follow  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet.  But 
Pythodorus,  who  had  now  took  the  command  from  Laches,  steered 
about  the  close  of  the  winter,  against  that  fortress  of  the  Locrians 
which  Laches  had  taken  before.  But,  being  defeated  at  his  land- 
ing by  the  Locrians,  he  returned  again  to  his  station. 

About  the  spring  of  the  year,  a  torrent  of  fire  overflowed  from 
mount  ^tna,  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly,  which  destroyed 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  Cataneans,  who  are  situated  at  the  foot  of 
that  mountain,  which  is  the  largest  in  all  Siaily.  It  is  said  that 
fifty  years  intervened  between  this  flow  and  the  last  which  pre- 
ceded ;  and  that  in  the  whole,  the  fire  hath  thus  issued  thrice  since 
Sicily  was  inhabited  by  the  Grecians.  Such  were  the  occurrences 
of  this  winter,  at  the  end  of  which  the  sixth  year  also  of  this  war, 
the  history  of  which  Thucydides  hath  compiled,  expired. 

THE  EXD  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 
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THE  ensuing  summer,  when  the  corn  was  beginning  to  ear,  ten 
sail  of  Sj^'aci^gan,  joined  by  an  equal  number  of  Locrian  vessels,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  inhabitants,  stood  away  for  Messene  in  Sicily, 
and' took  possession  of  the  place.  And  thus  Messene  revolted 
from  the  Athenians,  But  this  event  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
practices  of  the  Syracusans  ;  who,  foreseeing  that  this  town  might 
open  the  way  for  the  reduction  of  Sicily,  were  greatly  afraid  lest 
the  Athenians  should  get  established  there,  and  vrith  augmented 
forces  pour  out  from  thence  upon  them.  The  Locrians  assisted 
out  of  enmity  to  the  Rhegians,  whom  they  w^ere  desirous  to  have 
it  in  their  power  to  attack  both  by  land  and  sea.  At  the  s3nie 
time  also  these  Locrians  broke  in  upon  the  territory  of  the  Rhe- 
gians with  their  entire  force,  to  deter  them  from  any  attempt  to 
save  Messene,  and  to  gratify  also  those  fugitives  from  Rhegium, 
who  acted  Jiow  in  combination  with  them.  For  Rhegium  had 
for  a  long  time  been  embroiled  in  sedition,  end  so  was  unable  to 
take  the  field  against  these  invaders,  who  for  the  same  reason 
were  more  eager  to  distress  them.  When  the  ravage  was  com- 
pleated,  the  Locrians  marched  their  land-forces  back,  but  their 
ships  were  stationed  on  the  guard  of  Messene.  They  also  were 
very  busy  in  the  equipment  of  an  additional  number,  which  were 
to  repair  to  that  station,  and  be  ready  to  move  from  thence  to 
any  future  operations  of  war. 

About  the  same  season  of  the  spring,  before  the  corn  was  fully 
grown,  the  Peloponnesians  and  allies  made  their  inroad  into  At- 
tica. Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedyemonians, 
commanded.    They  fixed  their  camp,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
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The  Athenians  now  sent  out  to  sea  the  forty  ships  already  pre- 
pared for  the  Sicilian  voyage,  under  the  command  of  Eur}'meJoii 
and  Sophocles,  who  stayed  behind  to  bring  up  this  reinforcement, 
since  Pythodorus  the  third  in  the  commission  was  already  in  his 
post  at  Sicily.  They  had  orders  also  in  the  course  of  the  voyage 
to  touch  at  Corcyra,  and  provide  effectually  for  the  preserv'ation 
of  those  in  the  city,  who  were  sadly  infested  by  the  outIaT\-s 
posted  on  the  mountain.  Sixty  sail  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
now  upon  that  coast,  to  act  in  support  of  those  on  the  mountain, 
who,  as  the  city  was  sorely  oppressed  with  famine,  presumed 
they  should  with  ease  carry  all  before  them.  Demosthenes  fur- 
ther, who  had  been  in  no  public  employ  since  his  return  from 
Acarnania,  procured  leave  to  go  on  board  this  fleet  with  authority 
to  employ  it  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  if  he  judged  it  for 
the  service. 

When  they  were  got  to  the  height  of  Laconia,  intelligence  is 
brouorht  them,  that  "  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  is  now  in  Corcyra." 
Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  were  for  making  the  best  of  their  way 
thither.  But  it  was  the  advice  of  Demosthenes  to  go  first  to  Py- 
lus,  and  after  they  had  secured  that  place  to  proceed  in  their 
voyage.  This  was  positively  refused;  but  it  so  happened  that  a 
storm  arose  which  drove  the  whole  fleet  to  Pylus.  Demosthenes 
insisted  that  they  should  immediately  fortif\-  the  place,  since  this 
was  the  motive  of  his  attendance  in  the  fleet.  He  shewed  them 
that  "  there  was  at  hand  plently  of  timber  and  stone  for  the  work ; 
that,  beside  the  strength  of  its  natural  situation,  the  place  itself 
was  barren,  as  was  also  the  greatest  part  of  the  adjacent  countiy." 
For  Pylus  lies  at  the  distance  of  about  four  hundred  stadia  *  from 
Sparta,  in  the  district  which  was  fonnerly  called  Messenia ;  but 
the  name  given  it  by  the  Lacedamonians  is  Coryphasium.  The 
others  replied,  "  There  are  many  barren  capes  in  Peloponnesus, 
which  those  may  secure  who  have  a  mind  to  plunge  the  common- 
wealth into  needless  expences."  This  place,  ho\%ever,  seemed  to 
him  to  be  better  marked  out  for  this  purpose  than  any  other,  as 
being  possessed  of  an  harbour;  and  as  the  Messenians,  who  form- 
erly bore  some  relation  to  ir,  and  still  used  the  same  dialect  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  might  from  hence  give  them  great  annoy- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  effectually  keep  possession  of  it.  But 
when  neither  the  couinianders  nor  soldiers,  nor  the  inferior  offi- 
cers t,  to  whom  he  afterwards  communicated  his  project,  would 

•  About  forty  English  miJes. 
t  The  word  in  the  original  is  Taxiarrhs.    They  seem  to  be  nearly  the  same, 
with  Captaim  of  a  Company,  in  the  modern  stile,  as  their  command  was  over 
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be  brought  to  a  C9mpliance,  he  quietly  let  it  drop  till  the  mere 
love  of  employment,  during  the  idleness  of  their  suspended  voy- 
age, seditiously  inclined  the  private  soldiers  to  compass  it  vi^ith  a 
wall.  They  took  the  work  in  hand,  and  plied  it  briskly.  Tools 
they  had  none  for  hewing  and  fitting  the  stones  ;  but  picked  out 
and  carried  such  as  they  judged  most  proper  for  the  work,  and 
laid  them  one  upon  another  as  compactly  as  they  could.  The 
mud,  that  was  any  where  requisite,  for  want  of  vessels  they  carried 
on  their  shoulders,  bending  forwards  as  much  as  possible  that  it 
might  have  room  to  stick  on,  and  holding  it  up  with  both  hands 
clasped  fast  behind  that  it  might  not  slide  down.  They  spared 
no  pains  to  prevent  the  Laceduemonians,  and  to  put  the  place  in  a 
proper  posture  of  defence,  before  they  could  come  to  their  dis- 
turbance. For  the  largest  part  of  it  was  so  well  fortified  by  na- 
ture, that  it  stood  in  no  need  of  the  defence  of  art. 

The  news  of  this  arrived  at  Sparta  during  the  celebration  of  some 
public  festival.  They  set  light  by  it;  assured,  that  so  soon  as 
they  appeared  in  sight,  the  enemy  would  either  abandon  it,  or 
the  place  be  recovered  by  an  easy  effort.  And  they  were  some- 
thing more  dilatory  because  their  army  was  yet  in  Attica. 

The  Athenians,  having  completed  their  works  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  land  and  on  the  other  necessary  spots  in  the  space  of 
six  days,  leave  Demosthenes  with  five  ships  to  guard  it,  and  with 
the  larger  number  resumed  their  voyage  for  Corcyra  and  Sicily. 

But  the  Peloponnesians  in  Attica  were  no  sooner  advertised  of 
this  seizure  of  Pylus,  than  they  marched  back  with  all  expedition. 
The  Lacedeemonians  and  Agis  their  king  regarded  this  affair  of 
Pylus  as  their  own  domestic  concern.  And  besides,  as  they  had 
made  inroad  early  in  the  year  and  whilst  the  corn  was  yet  green, 
many  of  them  laboured  under  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  The  wea- 
ther also,  which  proved  tempestuous  beyond  what  was  usual  in 
that  season,  had  very  much  incommoded  the  army.  In  this  man- 
ner, many  accidents  concurred  to  accelerate  their  retreat,  and  to 
render  this  the  shortest  of  all  their  invasions.  For  the  whole  of 
their  stay  in  Attica  was  but  fifteen  days. 

About  the  same  time  Simonides  an  Athenian  commander,  hav- 
ing gathered  together  a  small  party  of  Athenians  from  the  neigh- 
bouring garrisons  and  a  body  of  the  circumjacent  dependents,  took 

about  one  hundred  men.  Taxiarchs  were  also  officers  of  a  higher  class,  in 
number  ten,  every  Athenian  tribe  appointing  one,  whose  business  it  was  to 
marshal  the  armies,  to  order  the  marches  and  encampments,  to  take  care  of 
provisions,  and  to  punish  military  offences.  But  the  former  seem  lo  be  the 
officers  to  whom  Demosthenes  applied  himself  in  the  present  instance. 
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possession  of  Eion  in  Thrace,  a  colony  of  the  Mendeans.  It  had 
declared  against  the  Athenians,  but  was  now  put  into  their  hands 
by  treachery.  Yet,  the  Chalcideans  and  Botticeans  coming  im- 
mediately to  its  relief,  he  was  beat  out  of  it  again,  and  lost  a  great 
number  of  his  men. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Peluponneslans  out  of  Attica,  Ihe  Spart^ 
arts,*  in  conjunction  with  those  of  their  allies,  marched  without 
loss  of  time  to  the  recovery  of  Pylus.  The  rest  of  the  Lacedsemoni- 
ans  were  longer  in  their  approach,  as  but  just  returned  from  an- 
other expedition.  Yet  a  summons  had  been  sent  all  round  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  march  directly  forPylus.  Theirfleet  of  sixty  sail  was 
also  remanded  from  Corey ra,  which  being  transported  by  land 
over  the  isthmus  of  Leucas  arrive  before  Pylus,  undescried  by 
the  Athenians  who  lay  at  Zacynthus.  And  by  this  time  the  land 
army  had  also  approached. 

Demosthenes,  before  the  coming  up  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
had  timely  dispatched  two  vessels  to  Eurymedon  and  the  Athe- 
nians on  board  that  fleet  now  laying  at  Zacynthus,  pressing  them 
to  return  as  the  place  was  in  danger  of  being  lost;  which  vessels 
made  the  best  of  their  way,  in  pursuance  of  the  earnest  commands 
of  Demosthenes.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  now  preparing 
to  attack  the  fortress  both  by  land  and  sea,  presuming  it  would 
easily  be  destroyed,  as  the  work  had  been  raised  with  so  much 
precipitation  and  was  defended  by  so  small  a  numlier  of  bands. 
But,  as  they  also  expected  the  return  of  the  Athenian  ships  from 
Zacynthus,  they  designed,  in  case  they  took  not  the  place  before, 
to  bar  up  the  mouths  of  the  harbour,  seas  to  render  the  entrance 
impracticable  to  the  Athenians.  For  an  isle  which  is  called  Sphac- 
teria,  lying  before  and  at  a  small  distance,  locks  it  up  and  ren- 
dereth  the  mouths  of  the  harbour  narrow;  that  near  the  fortress 
of  the  Athenians  and  Pylus  a  passage  for  two  ships  only  a-breast, 
and  that  between  the  other  points  of  land  for  eight  or  nine.  The 
whole  of  it,  as  desart,  was  overgrown  with  wood  and  quite  un- 
trod,  and  the  compass  of  it  at  most  is  about  f  fifteen  stadia.  They 
were  therefore  intent  on  shutting  up  these  entrances  with  ships 
moored  close  together,  and  their  heads  towards  the  sea.  And 
to  prevent  the  molestation  apprehended,  should  the  enemy  take 
possession  of  this  island,  they  threw  into  it  a  body  of  their  heavy- 
armed,  and  posted  another  body  on  the  opposite  shore  ; — for  by 

•  Ttie  reader  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  the  word  Spartans  is  hereem- 
phatical.  It  means  those  of  the  first  class,  the  noblest  persons  iu  the  cummuuity, 
as  is  plain  from  the  sequel. 

■f  One  mile  and  a  half. 
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these  dispositions  the  Athenians  would  be  incommoded  from  tfre 
island,  and  excluded  from  landing  on  the  main  land:  and,  as  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Pylus  without  the  harbour  there  is  no  road  where 
ships  can  lie,  they  would  be  deprived  of  a  station  from  whence  to 
succour  the  besieged  :  and  thus,  without  the  haz'ard  of  a  naval  en- 
gagement it  was  pi'obable  they  should  get  possession  of  the  place, 
as  the  quantity  of  provisions  in  it  could  be  but  small,  since  the 
seizure  had  been  executed  with  slender  preparation.  Acting 
tipon  these  motives,  they  threw  the  body  of  heavy-armed  into  the' 
island,  who  were  draughted  by  lot  out  of  all  the  bands.  These 
ft)r  a  time  were  successively  relieved  by  others.  But  the  last  body, 
who  guarded  that  post,  and  were  forced  to  continue  in  it,  con- 
sisted of  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  exclusive  of  the  Helots' 
-who  attended  them,  and  these  v7ere  commanded  by  Epitadas  the 
son  of  Molobrus. 

Demosthenes,  perceiving  by  these  dispositions  that  the  Lacerfae- 
nionians  would  attack  him  by  land  and  sea,  provided  for  his  own' 
defence.  The  triremes  yet  remaining  with  him  he  drew  ashore, 
and  ranged  them  bv  way  of  palisade  before  the  fortress.  The 
rnariners  he  armed  with  bucklers,  sorry  ones  indeed,  as  most  of 
fhem  were  only  twigs  of  osier  plaited.  Better  arms  were  not  ta 
be  procured  in  so  desart  a  place.  And  even  these  they  had  taken' 
out  of  a  cruizer  of  thirty  oars  and  a  light  packet  belonging  to  Mes- 
senians,  who  happened  accidentally  to  put  in.  The  Messeni- 
ans  on  board  were  about  forty  heavy-armed,  whom  he  ranged 
amongst  his  own  body.  The  greater  part  therefore  of  the  un- 
armed as  well  as  some  who  had  armour,  he  placed  on  the  strongest 
parts  of  the  fortress  towards  the  continent,  with  orders  to  beat 
off  the  land  army  whenever  they  approached.  And  Iwiving  se- 
lected from  his  whole  number  sixty  heavy-armed  and  a  few 
archers,  he  marched  out  of  the  fortress  to  that  part  of  the  beach 
where  he  supposed  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  land.  The 
shore  indeed  was  rough  and  rocky,  and  bordered  on  the  main  sea; 
as  the  wall  was  weakest  in  this  quarter,  he  judged  it  would  soonest 
tempt  and  animate  an  assault.  For  never  imagining  tliey  should 
"be  out-numbered  in  shipping,  they  had  left  the  wall  on  this  side 
but  weak  ;  and  shotild  the  enemy  now  force  a  landing,  the  place 
would  undoubtedly  be  lost. 

Sensible  of  this,  and  determined  if  possible  to  prevent  their' 
landing,  Demosthenes  posted  himself  with  his  chosen  band  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and  e»>deavoured  to  animate  them  by- 
the  follovring  harangue. 
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"  My  fellow  soldiers,  here  posted  with  me  in  this  dangerous 
situation,  I  conjure  you,  in  so  urgent  an  extremity,  to  throw  away 
all  superfluous  wisdom.  Let  not  a  soul  amongst  you  compute 
-the  perils  which  now  inviron  us,  but  regardless  of  the  issue  and 
inspirited  by  hope  let  him  charge  the  foe,  and  be  confident  of 
success.  A  situation  desperate  like  this  alloweth  no  room  for 
calm  consideration,  but  demands  the  most  precipitate  venture. 
Superior  advantages  however  are  along  with  us; — of  this  I  am 
convinced,  provided  we  only  Rtand  liria  together,  and  scorning  to 
he  terriiied^at  the  number  of  our  foes  do  not  wilfully  betray  those 
advantages  which  are  now  in  our  favour.  The  shore  isnK>st  dif- 
iicult  of  access:  this  in  my  judgment  makes  abundantly  for  us; 
this  will  support  us,  if  we  keep  our  ground.  But  if  we  give  way, 
<lifficult  as  it  is  now,  their  landing  will  be  easy,  when  there  are 
none  to  obstruct  it.  Nay,  what  is  worse,  we  shall  make  the  ene- 
my irvore  furious,  when,  if  we  may  afterwards  press  hard  upou 
^ira,  it  is  no  longer  in  bis  power  to  re-embark  with  ease.  For  so 
Jong  as  they  continue  on  board  they  may  most  easily  be  encoun- 
tered; whilst  they  are  busy  in  landing,  they  cannot  so  far  over- 
match us,  as  that  we  ought  to  shrink  before  their  numbers. 
Large  though  they  be,  the  spot  of  action  will  be  small  for  want 
of  ground  to  draw  up  in  order.  "What  though  their  force  be  su- 
perior for  the  hind,  that  advantage  will  be  lost  in  their  preseiM; 
service,  when  they  must  act  from  their  vessels  and  on  the  water, 
where  many  luckly  contingencies  are  requisite.  And  thus  am  I 
satisfied,  that  with  these  disadvantages  they  are  but  merely  a  ba.- 
Jance  for  our  smallness  of  number. 

•*  As  for  you,  O  Athenians,  who  are  now  present,  and  who,  by 
the  long  experience  of  frequent  descents,  are  perfectly  convinced 
that  men,  who  staad  firm  and  scorn  to  give  way  before  the  dash 
.of  the  surge  or  the  menacing  approach  of  a  vessel,  can  never  be 
beat  off — from  you  I  insist,  that  firmly  embodied  together  and 
and  charging  the  enemy  on  the  very  margin  of  t^e  water,  you 
jireser\e  all  us  who  are  here,  and  preserve  this  fortress." 

In  thi3  manner  Demosthenes  having  encouraged  his  men,  the 
Athenians  became  more  animated  than  ever ;  and,  marching 
•orwards  to  the  very  margin  of  the  sea,  posted  themselves  there 
in  ordef  of  battle.  The  Lacediemoniaus  were  also  in  motion  ; 
their  land  force  was  marching  to  assault  the  fortress,  and  their 
^eet  was  approaching  the  shore.  It  consisted  of  forty-three  ves- 
sels, and  a  Spartan,  Thrasymelidas  the  son  of  Cratesicles,  was  on 
board  as  admiral.    He  steered  directly  for  the  spot  on  which  De? 
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mosthenes  expected  his  coming.     In  this  manner  were  the  Athe- 
nians assaulted  on  both  sices,  by  land  and  sea. 

The  ships  of  the  enemy  came  on  in  small  divisions,  because 
there  was  not  room  for  larger.  They  slackened  by  intervals,  and 
endeavoured  by  turns  to  force  their  landing.  They  were  brave 
to  a  man,  and  mutually  animated  one  another  to  beat  off  the  Athe- 
nians and  seize  the  fortress. 

But  Brasidas  signalized  himself  above  them  all,  He  com- 
manded a  trireme  ;  and  observing  that  the  other  commanders  and 
pilots,  though  they  knew  they  could  run  aground,  yet  kept  aloof 
because  the  shore  vi^as  craggy,  and  shunned  every  liazard  of  stav- 
ing their  vessels,  be  shouted  aloud,  '*  that  it  was  shameful  forthe 
saving  of  timber  to  suffer  enemies  to  raise  fortifications  within 
their  territory."  He  encouraged  them  on  the  contrary  "  to  force 
their  landing,  "  though  they  dashed  their  vessels  to  pieces  ,"  beg- 
ging the  confederates  "  in  this  juncture  not  to  refuse  bestowing 
their  ships  on  the  Lacedaemonians  in  lieu  of  the  great  services  they 
had  done  them,  but  to  run  them  ashore,  and  landing  at  all  adven- 
tures to  seize  the  enemy  and  the  fortress."  In  this  manner  he 
animated  others,  and  having  compelled  his  own  pilot  to  run  the 
vessel  ashore  he  was  at  once  upon  the  stairs,  and  endeavouring  to 
get  down  was  beat  back  by  the  Athenians.  After  many  wounds 
Teceived,  he  fainted  with  lo-ss  of  blood :  and  falling  down  upon 
the  gunnel,  his  shield  tumbled  over  into  the  water.  It  was  brought 
ashore  and  taken  up  by  the  Athenians,  who  afterwards  made  it  a 
part  of  the  trophy,  which  they  erected  for  this  attack. 

The  others  indeed  with  equal  spirit  endeavoured,  but  yet  could 
not  possibly  land,  as  the  ground  was  difficult  of  access,  and  the 
Athenians  stood  firm,  and  no  where  at  all  gave  way.  Such  now 
\ras  the  strange  reverse  of  fortune,  that  the  Athenians  upon  land, 
upon  Laconic  land,  beat  off  the  Lacedaemonians  who  were  fight- 
ing from  the  water:  and  the  Lacedaemonians  from  ships  were  en- 
deavouring a  descent  upon  their  own  now  hostile  territory  against 
Athenians.  For  at  this  period  of  time  it  was  the  general  opinion, 
that  those  were  landmen,  and  excelled  most  in  land  engagements, 
but  that  these  were  seamen  and  made  the  best  figure  at  sea. 

The  attack  was  continued  the  whole  day  and  part  of  the  next 
before  it  was  given  up.  On  the  third,  they  detached  some 
vessels  to  A  sine  to  fetch  timber  for  engines,  hoping  by  them 
to  accomplish  the  taking  of  the  wall  adjacent  to  the  harbour, 
which  though  of  a  greater  height  yet  might  easier  be  approachi 
ed   by  sea.  :  . 
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During  this  pause,  forty  sail  of  Athenians  came  up  from  Za- 
cvnthug.  This  fleet  had  been  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  some 
guard-ships  from  off  the  station  of  Xaupactus,  and  foursail  of 
Cliians.  These  no  sooner  discovered  the  main  land  about  Pylus 
and  the  island  Sphacteria  to  be  full  of  armed  soldiers,  the  harbour 
also  to  be  occupied  by  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  which  lay  quiet 
in  their  posts,  then  perplexed  how  to  act  they  sailed  back  for  the 
present  to  the  isle  of  Prone  not  far  distant  and  desart,  and  there 
spent  the  night. 

The  day  following,  being  formed  into  the  order  of  battle,  they 
shcv.ed  themselves  again  as  ready  for  engagement,  should  the 
enemy  venture  to  stand  out  against  them  into  the  open  sea;  and 
if  not,  were  determined  to  force  their  way  into  the  harbour.  The 
enemy  still  kept  in  the  same  quiet  posture,  nor  set  about  executing 
their  former  design  of  barring  the  entrances.  They  continued  in 
their  usual  position  along  the  shore,  when  they  had  manned  their 
vessels,  and  got  every  thing  ready  to  engage  the  assailants  should 
they  break  into  the  harbour,  where  there  was  no  danger  of  being 
straitened  for  room.  The  Athenians,  perceiving  their  intent, 
broke  into  the  harbour  at  both  entrances.  Falling  there  upon  the 
greater  number  of  vessels  now  advanced  into  deep  water  to  ob- 
struct the  passage,  they  put  ti)em  to  flight ;  and  following  the 
chace,  which  could  be  but  short,  they  shattered  several,  and  took 
five,  one  of  which  had  her  whole  crew  on  board.  They  proceeded 
to  attack  the  rest,  which  had  fled  amain  towards  the  shore.  Some 
moreover,  which  bad  just  been  manned,  were  disabled  before 
they  could  launch  into  the  deep.  Others^  deserted  by  the  mari^ 
ners  who  had  fled  along  the  shore,  they  fastened  to  their  own, 
and  towed  away  empty.  The  Lacedemonians  seeing  these  things, 
and  prodigiously  alarmed  at  the  sad  event,  lest  now  the  com- 
munication should  be  cut  oft'  with  the  body  in  the  island,  rtished 
down  with  all  their  force  to  prevent  it.  Armed  as  they  were 
they  plunged  into  the  water,  and  catching  hold  of  the  vessels  in 
tow  pulled  them  back  towards  the  shore.  It  was  now  the  appre- 
hension of  every  soul  amongst  them,  that  the  business  flagged 
wherever  he  himself  was  not  present.  Great  was  the  tumult  in 
this  contest  for  the  ships,  inverting  the  general  custom  of  both 
contending  parlies.  For  the  Lacedemonians,  inflamed  and  ter- 
rilied,  fought  a  sea-fight  (if  it  may  be  so  expressed)  from  the  shore: 
the  Athenians,  already  victorious,  and  eager  to  give  their  good 
fortune  its  utmost  completion,  fought  a  land  battle  from  on  board. 
The  struggle  on  both  sides  was  long  and  laborious,  and  blood 
i^ns  abundantly  she^  before  the  dispute  could  be  ended.    But  at 
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length  the  Lacedaemonians  recovered  all  their  empty  vessels,  ex- 
cepting giicli  as  had  been  taken  on  the  fust  onset.  Eagh  party 
being  retired  to  their  respective  posls,  the  Athenians  erected  a 
trophy,  and  delivereJ  uj)  the  dead,  and  were  masters  of  all  the 
wreck  and  shatters  of  the  action,  'i'hen,  without  loss  of  time, 
they  ranged  their  vessels  in  circuit  quite  round  the  island,  and 
kept  a  strict  watclj,  ^s  having  intercepted  the  body  ofmeu  which 
was  posted  there.  But  the  Peloponnesianson  the  main-land,  with 
the  accession  of  their  auxiliaries  who  had  now  joined  them,  re- 
mained upon  the  opposite  shore  near  Pylns. 

When  the  news  of  this  action  at  Pylus  was  brought  to  Sparta, 
it  was  resolved,  as  the  great  calamity  twas  so  urgent,  that  the 
Magistrates  in  person  should  repair  to  the  camp,  and  consult 
upon  the  very  spot  what  resource  they  had  left.  And  when  their 
own  eyes  had  shewed  them  the  impossibility  of  relieving  their 
men,  and  they  were  loath  to  leave  them  in  the  wretched  extremity 
either  of  perishing  by  famine,  or,  overpowered  by  superior  num- 
bers, of  being  shamefully  made  prisoners,  it  was  concluded  "  to 
fiend  to  the  Athenian  commanders  to  ask  a  suspension  of  arms  at 
Pylus,  whilst  they  dispatched  an  embassy  to  Athens  to  procure 
an  accomodation,  and  to  obtain  leave  as  soon  as  possible  to  fetcU 
off  their  Spartans''  These  commanders  accepting  the  proposal, 
the  suspension  was  agreed  upon  on  the  following  conditions. 

"  That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  immediately  deliver  up  the 
ships  in  which  they  had  fought ;  and  all  the  ships  of  war  in 
general,  which  they  had  any  where  in  Laconia,  they  should  bring 
to  Pylus,  and  deliver  up  to  the  Athenians.  That  they  should 
refrain  from  making  any  attempt  whatever  upon  the  fortress 
either  by  sea  or  land." 

*'  That  the  Athenians  should  permit  the  Lacedaemonians  oq 
the  main-land  to  carry  over  a  stated  quantity  of  provisions  to 
those  in  the  island,  two  Attic*  chcvnixes  of  meal,  with  twocotyh 
of  wine,  and  a  piece  of  flesh  for  every  Spartan,  and  a  moiety  of 
of  each  for  every  servant.  These  provisions  to  be  carried  thither 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  no  vessels  whatever 
to  cross  over  without  permission." 

"  That  the  Athenians,  notwithstanding,  be  at  liberty  to  con- 
tinue their  guard  round  the  island,  but  not  to  land  upon  it ;  and 
should  refrain  from  giving  any  annoyance  to  the  army  of  the 
Peloponnesians  either  by  sea  or  land." 

"  That  if  either  party  should  violate  these  conditions,  either  iu 
the  whole  or  any  part  whatever,  the  truce  to  be  immediately  void  ; 

*  More  than  two  pints  of  meal,  and  one  pint  uf  wine,  English  measure. 
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6therwise,  to  continue  in  force  till  the  return  of  the  Lacedaemo-* 
nian  embassy  from  Athens." 

"  That  the  Athenians  should  convoy  that  embassy  thither  and 
back  again  in  a  trireme." 

•♦  That  upon  their  return  the  truce  should  be  ended,  when  the 
Athenians  should  restore  the  ships  now  delivered  to  them,  in  the 
8ame  number  and  condition  as  they  were  in  before/* 

On  these  conditions  a  suspension  of  arms  took  place,  in  pur- 
suance of  which  tlie  ships  were  delivered  up  to  the  number  of 
sixty,  and  the  amb^sadors  dispatched  away,  who  arriving  at 
Athens,  addressed  themselves  as  followeth  : 

"  Hither,  O  Athenians,  we  are  sent  on  the  part  of  theLacedtcmc- 
njans,  to  negotiate  with  you  in  behalf  of  their  citizens  in  the  island 
and  to"  propose  an  expedient  which  will  tend  very  much  to  your 
advantage,  and  will  at  the  same  time  preserve  as  much  as  possible 
our  own  honour,  in  the  great  calamity  with  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent beset.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  run  out  into  a  long  unaccus- 
tomed flow  of  words.  We  shall  adhere  to  the  rule  of  our  country, 
to  spare  many  words  where  few  may  suffice;  and  then  only  to 
enlarge,  when  the  important  occasion  requireth  an  exact  detail 
for  the  more  judicious  regulation  of  necessary  acts.  Receive 
therefore  our  discourse  with  an  attention  cleared  of  enmity.  Be 
informed  as  men  of  understanding  ought;  and  conclude  that  you 
are  only  to  be  put  in  mind  of  what  judicious  method  of  proce«lure, 
of  which  yourselves  are  such  competent  judges. 

'*  You  have  now  an  opportunity  at  hand  to  improve  a  present 
success  to  your  own  interest  and  credit,  lo  secure  the  possession 
of  what  you  have  hitherto  acquired,  and  to  adorn  it  with  the  ac- 
cession of  honour  and  glory.  You  are  only  to  avoid  that  insolence 
of  mind  so  frequent  to  men  who  have  been,  till  the  present, 
strangers  to  success.  Such  men  are  ever  apt  to  presume  too 
much  on  larger  acquisitions,  though  merely  because  their  present 
prosperity  was  beyond  their  expectation  :  whilst  they  who  have 
experienced  the  frequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  have  gained  a 
more  judicious  turn,  and  presume  the  least  upon  continuance  of 
success.  And  there  is  the  highest  reason  to  conclude,  that  ex- 
perience hath  improved  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  and  us 
Lacediemonians  in  this  piece  of  wisdom,  much  more  than  any 
other  people. 

"  But  be  assured  of  it  now,  when  you  behold  the  calamities 
with  wiiich  "we  are  at  present  environed  ;  we,  who  are  invested 
with  the  highest  honours  and  dignities  of  Greece,  are  this  moment 
addressing  ourselves  toyou,  begging  such  favours  as  we  formerly 
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thought  were  more  peculiarly  lodged  in  onr  own  dispensation. 
Not  that  we  are  thus  reduced  through  failure  of  our  strength,  or 
through  former  strength  too  haughtily  exerted,  but  merely 
through  the  weight  of  such  unforeseen  disasters  as  continually 
happen,  and  to  whi-ch  the  whole  of  mankind  alike  are  ever 
subject.  And  from  hence  it  is  right  that  you  should  learn, 
amidst  the  present  strength  of  your  State  and  its  late  acqui- 
sitions, that  fortune  may  not  always  declare  upon  your  side. 
Wise  indeed  are  they,  who  in  their  estimates  of  success  make 
judicious  allowances  for  chance.  Such  are  best  able  to  bear 
the  alternatives  of  calamity  with  prudence  and  temper.  Such 
will  from  their  judgments  of  war,  not  as  the  infallible  means 
of  accomplishing  whatever  scheme  they  please  to  undertake, 
but  as  deriving  its  effects  from  the  guidance  of  fortune. 
Such  are  the  persons  who  are  most  of  all  exempted  from  fatal 
miscarriages;  because  they  are  not  putfed  up  by  presuming  too 
far  on  present  prosperity,  and  would  gladly  acquiesce  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  what  they  now  possess. 

"  It  concerns  your  honour,  Athenians,  to  deal  in  this  manner 
with  us,  lest,  in  case  you  now  reject  our  proposals,  when  you 
yourselves  in  future  times  miscarry  (many  such  events  must  hap- 
pen), your  present  good  fortune  may  then  be  perversely  ascribed 
to  chance,  even  though  you  are  now  able  to  deliver  down  to 
posterity  the  fame  of  your  power  and  moderation  beyond  a  pos- 
sibility of  blemish.  The  Lacedaemonians  invite  you  to  agree-  ' 
ment,  and  a  conclusion  of  the  war.  They  offer  you  peace  and 
alliance,  nay  friendship  in  its  whole  extent,  and  the  exchange  of 
good  offices  mutually  revived  ;  demanding  nothing  in  return  but 
their  citizens  out  of  the  island.  To  this  step  they  have  con- 
descended rather  than  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  incidental  on 
either  side,  should  they  either  seize  some  favourable  opportunity 
to  force  their  escape  by  arms,  or  holding  out  to  the  last  against 
your  blockade,  be  reduced  with  all  the  aggravations  of  defeat. 
Great  enfnities,  in  our  opinion,  may  the  soonest  be  brought  to  a 
firm  determination;  not  when  either  party  having  exerted  all 
their  strength,  and  gained  the  far  greater  superiority  in  war,  dis- 
dains the  fair  accommodation,  and  relieth  on  that  forced  acqui- 
escence which  necessitated  oaths  impose;  but  rather,  when 
though  victory  be  within  their  reach,  they  recollect  humanity, 
and  having  succeeded  by  valour  quite  beyond  their  expectations, 
determine  the  contest  with  temper  and  moderation.  Then  the 
foe,  who  hath  not  felt  the  extremity  of  force,  is  henceforth  dis- 
armed by  the  strength  of  latitude,  and  is  more  securely  bound 
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by  the  affections  of  his  own  mind  to  abide  for  the  future  by  all 
his  compacts.  Such  ready  deference  mankind  are  more  apt  to 
shew  towards  those  who  have  been  with  a  remarkable  superiority 
t!)eir  enemies,  than  to  such  as  they  have  opposed  in  more  equal 
competition.  It  is  natural,  when  men  take  the  method  of  volun- 
tary submission,  for  the  pleasing  contest  of  generosity  to 
be  kindled  between  them  ;  but  to  hazard  the  last  extremities, 
and  even   grow  desperate  against  that  haughtiness  which  will 

ijot  relent. 

"  Now,  if  ever,  is  thecrisis  come  to  effect  such  a  pleasing  re- 
conciliation between  us  both,  before  the  intervention  of  some  in- 
curable event  to  ulcerate  our  passions,  which  may  lay  us  under 
the  sad  necessity  of  maintaining  an  eternal  enmity  both  public 
and  private  in  regard  to  you,  and  you  lose  the  benefit  of  those 
advantageous  offers  we  now  lay  within  your  option.  Whilst  the 
event  is  yet  undetermined,  whilst  the  acquisition  of  glory,  and  of 
our  friendship  is  within  your  reach,  whilst  yet  we  only  feel  the 
weight  of  a  supportable  calamity,  and  are  clear  from  foul  disgrace, 
let  us  now  be  mutually  reconciled  ;  let  us  give  the  preference  to 
peace  over  war,  and  effectuate  a  cessation  of  miseries  to  the  other 
Grecians.  The  honour  of  such  an  event  will  by  them  be  more 
abundantly  ascribed  to  you.  At  present  they  are  engaged  in  a 
perplexing  warfare,  unable  yet  to  pronounce  its  authors.  But 
in  case  a  reconciliation  now  take  place,  a  point  for  the  most  part 
within  your  decision,  they  will  gratefully  acknowledge  you  for 
generous   benefactors, 

"  If  then  you  thus  determine,  you  gain  an  opportunity  to  ren- 
der the  Lacedatmonians  your  firm  and  lasting  friends,  since  now 
they  request  your  friendship,  and  choose  to  be  obliged  rather  than 
compelled.  Reflect  within  yourselves  how  many  benefits  must 
in  all  probability  result  from  such  a  lucky  coincidence.  For  you 
cannot  but  know,  that  when  7ceandyo«  shall  act  with  unanimity, 
the  rest  of  Greece,  conscious  of  inferiority,  will  pay  us  the  ut- 
most honour  and  regard."  * 

The  Lacedgemonians  talked  in  this  strain  upon  the  presumption, 
that  the  Athenians  had  formerly  been  desirous  of  peace,  and  had 
been  obstructed  merely  through  their  opposition  ;  but  now,  thus 
freely  tendered,  they  would -accept  it  with  joy,  and  give  up  the 
men.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  reckoning  the  Spartans  \\\ 
the  island  already  in  their  power,  imagined  that  a  peace  would  be 
at  any  time  in  their  own  option,  and  were  now  very  eager  to  im- 
prove their  present  success.  But  such  a  measure  vv.is  insisted 
Upon  most  of  all  by  Clean  the  son  of  Clecenetus,  the  greatest  de- 
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magogue  at  this  time,  and  most  in  credit  with  the  people.   It  was^ 
he  who  persuaded  them  to  return  the  following  answer. 

"  That,  previous  to  all  accommodation,  the  Spartans  shut  up 
in  the  island  must  deliver  up  their  arms  and  their  persons,  and 
be  brought  prisoners  to  Athens.  When  this  wa«  done,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  surrendered  Nisasa  and  Pega?,  and  Trcezene 
and  Chalcis,  (of  which  places  they  had  not  possessed  themselves! 
by  arms,  but  in  pursuance  of  a  former  treaty,  when  distress  ex- 
acted compliance  from  the  Athenians,  and  they  had  been  obliged 
upon  any  terms  to  purchase  peace,)  then  they  might  fetch  away 
their  countrymen,  and  conclude  a  peace  for  whatever  term  both 
l^arties  should  agree." 

To  this  answer  the  Lacedaemonians  made  no  direct  reply  *, 
they  only  requested  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed,  with 
whom,  after  the  arguments  on  each  side  should  be  freely  offered 
and  discussed,  they  might  agree  upon  some  expedient  to  mutual 
satisfaction.  Cleon  upon  this  broke  out  into  loud  invectives  against 
them,  affirming,  *'  he  knew  beforehand  that  they  intended  nothing 
just  or  fair;  but  now  their  view  was  manifest  to  all,  as  they  had 
absolutely  refused  to  have  any  transactions  with  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  had  thus  expressed  a  desire  to  negotiate  with  a  small 
committee:  If  their  views  were  fair  and  upright,  he  called  upon 
them  to  explain  themselves  in  the  presence  of  all."  But  the 
Lacedaemonians  perceiving  that  nothing  they  could  urge  would 
have  any  influence  on  the  people,  and  in  case,  to  ward  off  the  dis- 
tress they  feared,  they  should  make  too  large  proposals,  these  of- 
fered and  unaccepted,  would  expose  them  to  the  censure  of  their 
confederates;  and  that  further,  the  Athenians  would  not  comply 
with  their  demand  on  any  reasonable  terms;  they  broke  off  all 
further  conference,  and  quitted  Athens.  The  very  moment 
they  return  to  Pylus,  the  truce  was  at  an  end.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians re-demanded  their  ships,  according  to  the  article  for  that 
purpose  agreed  on.  But  the  Athenians  objecting  some  infractions 
to  them,  such  as  an  incursion  towards  the  fortress,  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  articles,  and  some  other  matters  of  little  conse- 
quence, absohitely  refused  a  restitution.  They  justified  the  re- 
fusal upon  this  express  stipulation  between  them,  that"  if  the 
conditions  were   in   any  degree  violated,  the   truce  should  im- 

*  Diodoros  Sicultis,  1.  I2.  says  further,  tl>at  llic  Lnredxinoninn  ambassadors  of- 
fered to  set  at  liberty  an  equal  number  uf  Albeniuiis',  who  were  now  their  prisoners. 
And,  when  this  offer  was  rejected,  the  ambassadors  replied  freely,  "  It  was  plain 
they  set  a  higher  value  on  Sparlaut,  than  on  their  own  citizens,  since  they  judgesl 
j»n  equal  number  of  the  latter  not  to  be  an  equivalent," 
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mediately  be  void."  The  Lacediemonians  protested  against 
these  proceedings,  and  charging  the  detentioa  of  their  ships  with 
ihe  highest  injustice,  broke  off  all  further  debate,  and  prepared 

ior  war. 

Pylus  was  now  the  scene  in  which  both  these  warring  parties 
exerted  their  utmost  efforts.     The  Athenians  sailed  the  whole 
day  round  the  island  with  two  ships  in  an  opposite  course  ;  in  the 
night,  their  whole  fleet  was  stationed  round  it  upon  guard,  except 
on  that  side  towards  the  main  sea  when  the  weather  was  tempestu- 
ous.    And  to  strengthen  their  guard,  they  had  now  received  a  re- 
inforcement of  twenty  sail  from  Athens,  so  that  the  number  of 
their  shipping  amounted  in  the  whole  to  seventy.     The  Pelopon- 
nesians  maintained  their  post  on  the  continent,  and  made  frequent 
assaults  upon  the  fort:  intent  all  along  to  seize  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  to  accomplish  the  preservation  of  their 
countrymen. 

In  Sicily,  this  while,  the  Syracusans  and  confederates,  augment- 
ing the  number  of  their  guard-ships  on  the  station  of  Messene 
with  another  squadron   they  had  since  equipped,  from  Messene 
renewed  the  war.     The  Locrians  spared  no  pains  to  spur  them 
on  from  the  great  aversion  they  bore  to  the  Rhegians.     They  had 
now  broke  into  the  territories  of  the  latter  with  their  whole  force. 
They  had  even  a  mind  to  hazard  a   naval  engagement  against 
them,  as  they  saw  the  number  of  Athenian  ships  at  hand  to  be 
very  inconsiderable,  and  had  received  intelligence  that  the  larger 
numbers  designed   for  this  service  were  stopped  for  the  present 
to  block  up  the  isle  of  Sphacteria.     For  should  they  once  get  the 
better  at  sea,  they   hoped,  as  they  then  might  attack  Rhegium 
both  by  sea  and  land,  to  find  it  an  easy  conquest,  and  so  the  pos- 
ture of  their  own  affairs  would  be  considerably  strengthened.  For 
as  Rhegium,  which  is  a  promontory  of  Italy,  lies  at  a  very  small 
distance  from  Messene  in  Sicily,  they  could  then  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Athenians,  and   be  entirely   masters  of  the  strait. 
This  strait  is  that  part  of  the  sea  which   runs  between  Rhegium 
and  Messene,  and  over  which  lies  the  shortest  cut  from  Sicily  to 
the  continent.     It  is  the  place  which  was  formerly  called   Cha- 
rybdis,  and  through  which  Ulysses  is  said  to  havesaiied.     As  the 
current  here  sets  in  strongly  from   two  great  seas,  %he  Tyrrhene 
and  Sicilian,  and  runs  with  great  rapidity,  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  it  should  have  been  esteemed  a  dangerous  passage. 

Yet  in  the  very  middle  of  this  strait  the  Syracusans  and  confe- 
derates, with  a  number  of  ships  little  more  than  thirty,  were  forc- 
ed to  engHge  in  the  evening  of  the  day,   the  dispute  beginning 
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about  a  vessel  that  was  passing  through.  I'hey  stood  away  to 
oppose  sixteen  sail  of  Athenians  and  eight  of  Rhegians.  They 
were  worsted  by  the  Athenians;  but  each  side  separated  in  hurry 
and  confusion,  just  as  they  could,  to  their  several  stations  at  Mes- 
sene  and  Rhegium.  They  lost  one  ship  in  this  action,  which  was 
stopped  by  the  sudden  approach  of  night. 

But  after  this,  the  Locrians  evacuated  the  territory  of  Rhegium, 
and  the  whole  collected  fleet  of  the  Syracusans  and  confederates 
look  a  new  station  at  Peloris  of  Messene,  and  their  whole  land- 
force  attended.  The  Athenians  and  Rhegians  sailing  up  to  their 
station,  and  finding  none  at  present  on  board  the  ships,  rushed  in 
amongst  theni.  Yet  they  lost  one  of  their  own  vessels  by  the 
force  of  a  grappling  iron  fastened  upon  it,  the  crew  of  which  was 
saved  by  swimming.  Immediately  after  this  the  Syracusans  got 
on  board,  and  being  towed  along  the  shore  towards  Messeiie,  the 
Athenians  came  up  again  to  attack  them  ;  but,  the  enen^y  run- 
ning off  into  the  deep  and  giving  the  first  charge,  they  lose 
another  of  their  ships.  Though  continuing  to  be  towed  along 
the  shore,  and  to  charge  in  this  manner,  yet  the  Syracusans,  with- 
out suffering  any  loss,  got  safe  into  the  harbour  of  Messene.  And 
now  the  Athenians,  having  received  intelligence  that  Camarina 
was  betrayed  to  the  Syracusans  by  Archias  and  his  accomplices, 
stood  away  for  that  place. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Messenians,  with  their  whole  foi*ce  by 
land,  and  accompanied  by  their  ships,  marched  away  against 
Chalcidic  Naxus,  which  bordered  upon  their  own  teriitory.  The 
first  day  they  forced  the  Nexians  to  shelter  themselves  behind 
their  wails,  and  then  they  plundered  the  country.  The  day  fol- 
lowing, sailing  up  the  river  Acesine,  they  plundered  along  the 
shore,  and  with  their  land-force  made  an  assault  upon  the  city. 
The  Siculi,  who  live  upon  the  mountains,  were  npw  pouring  dovvri 
in  numbers  to  repel  the  Messenians.  This  the  Naxians  perceiv- 
ing, became  more  courageous,  and  animating  one  another  with 
the  thought  that  the  Leontines  and  their  other  Greek  allies  were 
now  marching  to  their  relief,  they  suddenly  sally  out  of  the  city 
and  fall  upon  the  Messenians,  whom  they  put  to  flight,  and 
slaughtered  more  than  a  thousand  of  therrr;  the  remainder,  with 
difficulty,  escaped  to  their  own  homes:  for  the  Barbarians  at- 
tacked them  upon'  their  road,  and  made  great  havoc  of  them. 
The  ships  upon  the  station  of  Messene  broke  up  soon  after,  with- 
drawing respectively  to  their  own  harbours. 

Immediately  the  Leontines  and  allies,  in.concert  with  the  Athe- 
nians, appeared  before  Messene,  as  now  reduced  to  a  very  levy 
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ebb.  They  assaulted  it  on  all  sides;  the  Athenians  making 
their  attempt  from  their  shij.ts  on  the  side  of  the  harbour,  whilst 
the  land-forces  did  the  same  on  the  body  of  the  place.  But  the 
ISIessenians,  and  a  party  of  Locrians  commanded  by  Denioteles, 
Av ho  after  their  Mate  blow  had  been  left  there  for  the  secur.ty  of 
the  place,  made  a  sudden  sally  from  the  city,  and  falling  unex- 
pectedly on  the  army  of  the  Leontines,  put  theigreater  part  to 
flight,  and  did  great  execution  upon  them.  This  was  no  sooner 
perceived  by  the  Athenians,  than  they  threw  themselves  ashore 
lo  succour  their  confederates,  and  fallmg  in  with  the  Messenians, 
who  had  lost  the  order  of  their  battle,  drove  them  again  behind 
their  walls.  This  done,  having  erected  a  trophy,  they  put  over 
to  Rhegium.  And  after  this,  the  Grecians  of  Sicily  continued  a 
land  war  against  one  another,  in  which  the  Athenians  had  no 
participation. 

At  Pylus,  the  Athenians  still  kept  the  Lacedaemonians  blocked 
up  m  the  island,  and  the  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  remained 
in  their  old  post  upon  the  cotitinenl,  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 
Their  constant  guard  subjecteil  the  Athenians  to  excessive  hard- 
ships, since  provisions  and  fresh  water  were  equally  scarce.  There 
was  but  one  single  fountain  for  their  use,  which  lay  within  the 
fortress  of  Pylus,  and  yielded  but  a  slender  quantity  of  water. 
The  majority  of  them  were  forced  to  dig  into  the  gravel  upon  the 
beach  of  the  sea,  and  take  up  with  such  water  as  could  thus  be 
got.  They  were  further  very  much  straitened  in  their  station 
for  want  of  room.  They  had  not  road  enough  for  their  ships  to 
ride  in  with  tolerable  conveniance,  so  that  alternately  one  division 
Jay  ashore  to  take  their  necessary  repasts,  whilst  the  other 
launched  more  to  sea.  But  what  discouraged  them  most  was  the 
length  of  the  blockade,  so  contrary  to  what  they  had  expected. 
They  had  imagined  a  few  days  siege  would  have  worn  out  a  body 
of  men  shut  up  in  a  barren  island,  and  having  only  salt-water  for 
their  drink.  But  this  had  been  redressed  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  by  a  public  edict  encouraged  all  who  were  willing  to 
carry  over  into  the  island  meal,  and  wine,  and  cheese,  and  any 
other  eatable  which  might  enable  them  to  hold  out,  assigning  a 
large  pecuniary  reward  for  any  successful  attempt  of  this  nature, 
and  promising  freedom  to  every  Helot  who  carried  them  provisi- 
ons. This  was  performed  through  a  series  of  dangers  by  several ; 
bijt  the  Helots  were  most  active  of  all,  who  putting  off  from 
Peloponnesus  (wherever  they  chanced  to  be)  landing  by  favour 
pf  the  dark  on  the  side  of  the  island  which  lies  upon  the  mkin 
jea.    Their  chief  precaution  was  to  run  over  in  a  hard  gale  Qf 
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wind.  For  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  the  sea,  they  were  in 
"less  danger  of  being  discovered  by  the  guard  of  triremes,  which 
then  could  not  safely  lie  quite  round  t'.ie  island.  In  executing 
this  service  they  put  every  thing  to  hazard.  As  a  prior  valuation 
had  been  given  in,  they  run  their  vessels  on  sliore  at  all  adven- 
tures; and  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  were  ready  to  receive  them 
at  every  place  most  convenient  for  landing.  Those,  however, 
who  ventured  out  when  the  weather  was  calm,  were  certainly 
intercepted.  Such,  further,  as  were  expert  at  diving,  swam  over 
through  the  harbour,  dragging  after  them  by  a  string  bottles  filled 
with  poppies  mixed  up  with  honey  and  the  powder  of  linseed. 
These  for  a  time  escaped  discovery,  but  were  afterwards  closely 
watched.  No  artifice  was  left  unpractised  on  either  side  ;  some 
being  ever  intent  to  carry  provisions  over,  and  others  to  in- 
tercept them. 

At  Athens,  in  the  mean  time,  the  people  being  informed  of  the 
hardships  to  which  their  own  forces  are  reduced,  and  that  those 
in  the  island  receives  supplies  of  provision,  were  perplexed  how 
to  act.  They  were  full  of  apprehensions  lest  the  winter  should 
put  a  stop  to  their  siege,  being  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  them  subsistance  from  any  part  of  Peloponnesus  ;  and 
more  so,  as  the  soil  about  them  was  barren,  and  that  even  in 
jBummer  they  were  not  able  to  furnish  them  with  pecessary  sup- 
plies; that  further,  as  no  harbours  were  in  the  parts  adjacent, 
there  would  be  no  commodious  road  for  their  shipping;  so  that, 
in  case  they  relaxed  their  guard,  the  besieged  would  go  securely 
away;  or  otherwise,  they  might  get  off,  by  the  favour  of  stormy 
weather,  in  those  vessels  which  brought  over  provisions.  But 
they  were  most  of  all  alarmed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who,  because  they  had  now  a  safe  resource  in  prospect, 
had  discontinued  all  manner  of  negotiation.  In  a  word,  they 
highly  repented  the  refusal  of  their  former  oflers. 

Cleon,  conscious  to  himself  that  the  blame  of  baffling  that  ac- 
commodation would  be  thrown  upon  him,  taxed  them  who  brought 
the  last  advices  as  broachers  of  falsehoods.  But  those  who  had 
"been  sent  to  make  the  report,  demanded,  "since  they  could  not 
be  credited,  that  a  deputation  might  be  sent  to  know  its  truth." 
for  which  office  Cleon  himself  was  nominated  by  the  Athenians, 
ija  conjunction  with  Theognes. 

But  now  he  plainly  saw,  that  he  must  cither  be  necessitated  tp 
make  the  same  report  as  those  had  done  whom  he  had  charged 
with  falsehood  ;  or  should  he  report  diflerciuly,  must  soon  be  con- 
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ticted  of  a  lie.  He  perceiverl  also,  that  the  inclinations  of  the 
people  were  mostly  bent  on  an  ample  reinforcement ;  upon  which 
he  ventured  to  give  them  this  farther  advice — that  "  sending  a 
deputation  on  such  an  errand  was  quite  superfluous,  since  oppor- 
tunities might  be  lost  by  so  dilatory  a  measure  :  if  they  were 
really  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  they  should  at  once 
put  to  sea  against  their  enemies."  He  then  proceeded  to  a  ma- 
licious glance  against  Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,  who  at  that  time 
presided  over  the  military  affairs.  He  hated  him,  and  sneered 
him  thus — that  "if  their  generals  were  really  men,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  sail  thither  with  an  additional  strength,  and 
make  a  seizure  of  those  in  the  island  ;  for  his  own  part,  was  he 
in  command,  he  would  do  it  in  a  trice."  The  Athenians  began 
immediately  to  clamour  and  rail  atCleon,  for  not  instantly  setting 
about  that  enterprise  himself,  which  to  him  appeared  so  easy. 
This  Nicias  laying  hold  of,  chagrined  at  the  same  time  by  the 
sneer  upon  himself,  called  upon  him  aloud — "  To  take  what  force 
he  pleased,  and  to  perform  the  service  in  his  stead."  Cleon, 
imagining  this  to  be  a  mere  verbal  offer,  declared  himself  ready. 
But  when  he  found  that  Nicias  was  earnest  in  the  point  of 
resignation,  he  draw  back,  aledging,  that  "  it  could  not  be, 
since  not  he  but  Nicias  was  general."  He  trembled  now,  since 
he  never  suspected  that  the  other  would  venture  to  give  up 
his  office  to  him.  Nicias  however  called  a  second  time  upon 
him,  and  formally  surrendered  his  office  to  him,  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  Pylus,  desiring  the  Athenians  to  be  his  witnesses.  The 
people  now  (for  such  is  the  temper  of  the  multitude)  the  more 
pains  Cleon  took  to  decline  the  voyage,  and  disentangle  himself 
from  his  own  bravadoes,  called  out  so  much  the  more  vehemently 
upon  Nicias  to  give  up  the  command,  and  roared  aloud  at  the 
other  to  go  on  board.  Unable  now  to  extricate  himself,  he  in- 
timates his  acceptance  of  the  employ,  and  standing  forth,  averred, 
that  "he  was  not  under  the  least  dread  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
would  not  be  accompanied  by  so  much  as  one  Athenian,  but 
would  take  only  what  Lemnians  and  Imbrians  were  at  hand,  and 
those  targateers  who  were  come  to  their  aid  from  ^nus,  and 
the  four  hundred  archers  from  other  places.  With  these,  he  said, 
"  added  to  the  military  force  already  at  Pylus,  he  would  either  in 
the  space  of  twenty  days  bring  off  all  the  Lacedaemonians  alive, 
or  put  them  all  to  death  upon  the  spot." 

This  big  wa}'  of  talking  raised  a  laugh  among  the  people;  all 
men  of  sense  however  were  not  a  little  delighted.     Thev  con- 
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eluded,  they  should  compass  by  it  one  of  these  two  desirable  ends ; 
either  to  rid  themselves  eflectualy  of  Cieon,  which  they  chiefly 
expected;  or,  should  they  be  disappointed  of  this,  to  get  those 
Lacediemonians  into  their  power*. 

Having  thus  transacted  the  requisite  points  in  the  public  as- 
sembly, where  the  Athenians  had  awarded  the  expedition  to  him 
by  a  formal  decree^  and  Demosthenes,  at  Cleon's  own  request, 
was  joined  in  the  commission  of  commanders  atPylus,  he  hasten- 
ed to  his  post  with  the  utmost  speed.  His  reason  for  associ- 
ating Demosthenes  in  the  command,  was  owing  to  some  notice 
received  that  he  was  bent  on  landing  upon  the  island  ;  as  the  sol- 
diers, terribly  incommoded  by  the  slraitness  of  their  stations,  and 
resembl  ingbesieged  more  than  besiegers,  were  eager  for  this  bold 
adventure.  Demosthenes  was  animated  more  to  the  attempt  be- 
cause the  island  had  lately  been  set  on  fire.  Before  this  acci- 
dent, as  it  had  been  quite  covered  over  with  wood,  and  was  path- 
less, because  ever  uninhabited,  Jie  durst  not  think  of  such  a  step, 
and  judged  all  these  circumstances  to  be  for  the  enemies  advantage. 
For,  though  a  more  numerous  army  should  have  landed  against 
them,  they  were  enabled  terribly  to  annoy  them  from  posts  un*- 
descried.  What  errors  might  be  conimitted,  or  how  large  their 
strength,  might  be  more  easily  concealed  on  that  side  by  the 
covert  of  the  woods;  whereas  all  the  errors  of  his  own  army 
would  lie  clear  and  open  to  observation,  when  the  enemy  might 

*  The  honour  of  Athens  was  very  deeply  coociTneii  in  luc  jwjint,  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  this  day's  debate  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  yet  it  hatii 
turned  out  a  mere  comic  scene.  The  dignify  of  the  republic  had  nefcr  been  well 
supported  on  these  occasions,  since  the  death  of  Pericles.  Cleon  had  intreduccd 
all  kind  of  drollery  and  scurrility  into  the  debates  ;  and  it  was  now  become  quite 
the  same  thing  to  the  people,  whether  they  laughed  with  or  laughed  at  hitn.  He 
hath  now  railed  Nicias,  thouijh  none  but  a  person  of  so  diffident  and  fearful  a  tem- 
peras Nicias  could  so  have  been  railed  DUt  of  an  honourable  command  ;  and  then  is 
lauglied  himself  into  it,  and  though  an  arrant  poltroon  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
general  of  the  first  class,  and  soon  after  swells  into  a  very  hero.  However,  tl;€ 
Athenian  good-sense,  whatever  turn  Thucydides  gives  it,  can  hardly  be  justified 
on  this  occasion,  in  thrusting  so  important  a  commission  upon  Cleon  purely  for  a 
joke.  Plutarch  says,  they  always  bore  this  impertinent  and  mad  way  of  talking, 
because  it  was  humourous  and  diverting.  Once,  when  the  assembly  had  been  met 
some  time,  and  the  people  had  sat  long  expecting  his  coming,  at  length  he  made 
liis  appearance  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  begged  the  favour  of  them  to  ad- 
journ till  tomorrow,  *' l\jr  at  present,  said  be,  I  am  not  at  leisure,  since  I  have 
sacrificed  to-day,  and  must  entertain  my  friends."  A  loud  buigh  ensued  at  his 
impudence,  and  then  they  rose  and  adjourned-  This  affair  of  l*yluswas,  however, 
far  from  a  jocular  point;  and  the  Athenians  might  have  paid  very  dear  for  their 
mirth,  had  not  Cleon  been  wise  enough  to  associate  Demosthenes  with  him  in  the 
eomniand. 
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suddenly  attack,  and  in  what  quarter  they  pleased,  since  battle 
must  be  entirely  in  their  own  option.  On  the  other  side,  should 
he  force  theni  to  a  close  engagement  on  rough  and  woody  ground, 
the  smr\ller  number,  by  being  skilled  in  the  passes,  he  imagined, 
must  prove  too  hard  for  a  superior  number  without  such  experi- 
ence; that  by  tiiis  means  his  own  force,  merely  on  account  of 
its  numbers,  might  be  imperceptibly  destro^'ed,  as  it  could  not 
be  discerned,  which  part  of  it  was  hardest  pressed, and  stood  most 
in  need  of  support. 

These  inward  suggestions  were  more  prevalent  in  the  mind  of 
Demosthenes  from  the  remembrance  of  his  ^tolian  defeat,  which 
was  partly  owing  to  the  woods  amongst  which  he  engaged.     But 
as  the  narrowness  of  their  station  had  necessitated  his  soldiers  to 
land  sometimes  upon  the  skirts  of  the  island,  and  under  the  cover 
of  an  advanced  guard,  to  dress  their  repast,   a  soMier,  though  in- 
tirely  without  design,  set  the  wood  on  fire,  which  spre<l  but  slowly, 
till  a  brisk  gale  happening  to  arise,  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  un. 
expectedly  destroyed  by  the  flames.   Demosthenes,  having  gained 
by  this  means  a  clearer  view  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  found  them 
more  numerous  than  from  the  quantity  of  victuals  sent  in  by  sti- 
pulation he  was  used  to  compute  them.  He  then  judged  it  highly 
to  concern  the  Athenians  to  exert  their  utmost  etforts :  and,  as 
the  island  was  now  become  more  opportune  for  a  descent,  he  got 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  its  execution,  having  sent  for  a  supply 
of  men  from  the  adjacent  confederates,  and  busied  himself  about 
all  the  dispositions  needful  for  success.     He  had  further  received 
an  express  from  Cleon  notifying  his  approach,  who  now,  at  the 
head  of  the  supply  he  himself  had  demanded,  arriveth  at  Pylus. 
No  sooner  were  they  joined,  than  they  dispatched  a  herald  to  the 
camp  on  the  continent,  demanding — "  Whether  they  were  willing 
to  order  their  people  in   the  island  to  surrender  their  arms  and 
persons,  without  risking  extremities,  on  condition  to  be  kept  under 
an  easy  confinement  till  the  whole  dispute  could  be  properly  ac- 
commodated ?" — This  being  positively  refused,  they  remained 
quiet  one  day  longer;  but  on  thesucceediqg  da}',  having  embark- 
ed their  whole  strength  of  heavy-armed  on  board  a  few  vessels, 
they  put  out  by  night,  and  a  little  before  the  ensuing  dawn  landed 
on  each  side  of  the  island,  both  from  the  main  sea  and  the  har- 
bour, amounting  in  the  whole  to  eight  hundred  men  in  heavy- 
armour.    They  advanced   with   their  utmost  speed  townrds  the 
first  guard  on  the  island.    This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  a  pre- 
vious disposition  :  for  this  first  guard  consisted  of  about  thirty 
heavy-armed  :  the  main  body  under  Epitadas  posted  about  the 
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centre,  where  the  ground  was  most  level  and  watery:  and 
another  party  guarded  the  extremrty  of  the  island  facing  Pylus, 
which  towards  the  sea  was  a  rocky  cliff,  and  by  land  altogether 
impregnable.  On  the  top  further  off  this  cliff  was  seated  a  fort, 
built  some  ages  before  of  stones  picked  carefully  for  the  purpose. 
This  they  judged  might  be  serviceable  to  them,  should  they  be 
forced  to  shelter  themselves  from  superior  violence.  In  this  man- 
ner was  the  enemy  posted. 

The  Athenians  immediately,  in  their  first  career,  put  the  whole 
advanced  guard  to  the  sword,  having  surprised  them  yet  in  their 
huts,  and  but  seeking  to  lay  hold  of  their  arms.  Their  landing 
■was  yet  undiscovered,  since  the  enemy  judged  their  vessels  to  be 
only  the  usual  guard  which  was  every  night  in  motion. 

No  sooner  also  was  the  dawn  completely  broke,  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Athenian  force  was  landed  from  a  number  of  ves- 
sels somewhat  more  than  seventy.  All  the  mariners  came  ashore, 
in  their  respective  distinctions  of  arms,  excepting  the  rowers  of 
the  lowest  bench*.  They  were  eight  hundred  archers,  and  a 
body  no  less  numerous  of  targeteers.  The  Messenian  auxiliaries 
attended,  and  all  in  general  who  had  been  employed  at  Pylus, 
except  such  as  were  necessarily  detained  for  the  guard  of  the 
fortress. 

According  to  a  disposition  formed  by  Demosthenes,  they  ad- 
vanced in  separate  bodies,  consisting  of  near  two  hundred  more 
or  less,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  eminences.  The  design 
-was,  thus  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  a  plunge  of  distress  by  surround- 
ing them  on  all  sides,  and  puzzling  them  in  their  choice  which 
party  first  to  make  head  against,  that  at  the  sight  of  numbers  on 
all  sides  they  might  be  quite  confounded  ;  and,  should  they  then 
attack  the  body  in  their  front,  they  might  be  harassed  by  others 
in  their  rear;  or,  should  they  wheel  towards  those  on  either  flank, 
they  might  be  exposed  to  the  bodies  both  in  front  and  rear. 
Which  way  soever  the  enemy  might  turn,  they  were  sure  to  have 
behind  thcra  the  light-armetl  and  less  martial  of  their  opponents, 

*  It  is  in  the  original,  excepting  the  TJialafnii.  The  mwers  on  the  difft-rent 
b<Miches  were  distinguiehed  by  a  peculiar  name.  Those  of  the  uppermost  were 
called  Thanito! ;  those  of  the  mxAiWt, .Zetigitce  ;  and  those  of  the  lowest,  Thalamii. 
The  labour  of  the  Thalamii  was  the  least,  though  most  constant,  becanseof  their 
nearness  to  the  water,  and  the  shortness  of  their  oars.  Much  more  strene^fh  and 
skill  were,  requaed  on  the  upper  benches,  and  most  of  all  on  the  uppermost,  who 
for  that  reason  had  better  pay.  Those  on  the  lowest  bench  »eem  to  hare  brco' 
mere  drudges  at  the  oar,  and  qualified  for  nothing  better  ;  the  others  were  more 
tomplete  seamen,  and  ready  on  all  occasions  fw  the  dvUy  both  of  rowing  and 
%htirjg. 
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infesting  them  with  their  bows  and  darts  and  stones.  These 
would  do  execution  from  a  distance:  an  enemy  could  not  possibly 
engage  with  them  ;  since  even  fiying  they  would  prevail,  and 
v,hen  the  enemy  retreated  would  return  briskly  to  their  work. 
With  so  much  address  bad  Demosthenes  previously  planned 
the  order  of  landing,  and  in  close  adherence  to  it  brought  thera 
DOW  to  action. 

The  body  commanded  by  Epitadas,  and  which  was  the  bulk 
of  the  whole  force  in  the  island,  when  they  saw  their  advanced 
guard  entirely  cut  off,  and  the  enemy  advancing  to  attack  them 
cext,  drew  up  in  order  and  marched  towards  the  heavy-armed  of 
the  Athenians,  designing  to  engage  them.  For  the  latter  was  so 
placed  as  to  oppose  them  in  front ;  the  light-armed  were  posted  oa 
either  side  of  their  flanks,  and  in  the  rear.  But  against  these  heavy- 
armed  they  could  not  possibly  come  to  action,  nor  gain  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  their  own  distinguishing  skill.  For  the  light- 
armed,  pouring  in  their  darts  on  either  of  their  flanks,  compelled 
them  to  halt ;  and  their  opposites  would  not  move  forwards  to 
meet  them,  but  stood  quiet  in  their  post.  Such  indeed  of  the 
light-armed,  as  adventured  in  any  quarter  to  run  up  near  their 
ranks,  were  instantly  put  to  flight ;  however,  they  soon  faced 
about  and  continued  their  annoyance-  They  were  not  incum- 
bered with  any  weight  of  armour ;  their  agility  easily  conveyed 
tiiem  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  as  the  ground  was  rough,  and 
ever  left  desart  had  never  been  levelled  by  culture.  In  such  spots 
the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  load  of  their  arms,  could  not  pos- 
sibly pursue.  In  this  kind  of  skirmish,  therefore,  they  were  for  a 
small  space  of  time  engaged. 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  longer  sufficient  agility  to 
check  the  attacks  of  these  skirmishing  parties,  the  light-armed 
soon  took  notice  that  they  slackened  in  their  endeavours  to  beat 
them  ofl*.  It  was  then,  that  their  own  appearance  many  times 
more  large  than  that  of  their  foes,  and  the  very  sight  of  themselves 
began  to  animate  them  with  excess  of  courage.  Experience  had 
now  lessened  that  terror  in  which  they  had  been  used  to  regard  this 
foe.  They  now  had  met  with  no  rough  reception  from  them,  which 
fell  out  quite  contrary  to  what  they  firmly  expected  at  their  first 
landing,  when  their  spirits  had  sunk  very  low  at  the  thought,  that 
it  was  against  Lacedaemonians.  Contempt  ensued  ;  and  embody- 
iiig,  with  a  loud  shout  they  rushed  upon  thera  ;  pouring  in  stones, 
arrows  and  darts,  whatever  came  first  to  band.  At  such  a 
^l.i:)at,  accompanied  with  so  fmpetuous  a  charge,  astonishment 
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seized  their  foes  quite  unpractised  in  such  a  form  of  engagement; 
at  the  same  time  the  ashes  of  the  wood,  which  had  been  burnt, 
were  mounting  largely  into  the  air.  So  that  now  each  lost  the 
sight  of  what  was  close  before  him,  under  the  showers  of  darts 
and  stones  thrown  by  such  numbers,  and  whirling  along  in  a 
cloud  of  dust. 

Amidst  so  many  difficulties  the  Lacedaemonians  now  were  sorely 
distressed.  The  safe-guards  on  their  heads  and  breasts  were  no 
longer  proof  against  the  arrows,  and  their  javelins  were  broke  to 
pieces  when  poised  for  throwing.  They  were  quite  at  a  loss  for 
some  means  of  defence  ;  they  were  debarred  the  prospect  of  what 
was  passing  just  before  them  ;  and  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  were 
so  loud  that  they  could  no  longer  hear  any  orders.  Danger  thus 
surrounding  them  on  all  sides,  they  quite  despaired  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  resistance  as  might  earn  their  safety.  At  last,  a 
great  part  of  that  body  being  wounded,  because  obliged  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  spot  on  which  they  stood,  embodying  close,  they  re* 
treated  towards  the  fort  on  the  skirt  of  the  island,  which  lay  at 
no  great  distance,  and  to  their  guard  which  was  posted  there. 
But  when  once  they  began  to  move  off,  the  light-armed,  growing 
more  resolute  and  shouting  louder  than  ever,  pressed  hard  upon 
their  retreat;  and  whatever  Lacedaemonian  fell  within  their  reach 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  retreat,  was  instantly  slaughtered. 
The  bulk  of  them  with  difi'cultv  recovered  the  fort,  and  in  con- 
cert with  the  guard  posted  there  drew  up  in  order  to  defend  it, 
in  whatever  quarter  it  might  possibly  be  assaulted.  The  Athe- 
nians, speedily  comming  up,  were  hindered  by  the  natural  site  of 
the  place  from  forming  a  circle  and  besetting  it  on  all  sides.  Ad- 
vancing therefore  directly  forwards,  they  endeavoured  to  beat  the 
defendants  off.  Thus,  for  a  long  time,  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day,  both  sides  persisted  in  the  contest,  under  the  painful 
pressures  of  battle,  thirst,  and  a  burning  sun.  No  eiforts  were 
spared  by  the  assailants  to  drive  them  from  the  eminence;  nor 
by  the  defendants  to  maintain  their  post.  But  here  the  LacedaCf 
monians  defended  themselves  with  more  ease  than  in  the  preced. 
ing  engagement,  because  now  they  could  not  be  encompassed 
on  their  flanks. 

When  the  dispute  could  not  thus  be  brought  to  a  decision,  the 

commander  of  the  Messenians,  addressing  himself  to  Cleon  and 

Demosthenes,  assured  them,  '*  they  took  a  deal  of  pains  to  no  man- 

per  of  purpose;  but  would  they  be  persuaded  to  put  under  hii^ 

,guidance  a  party  of  the  archers  and  light-armed,  to  get  a  round- 
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about  way  on  the  enemies  rear  by  a  track  which  he  himself  could 
find,  he  was  confident  he  could  force  an  entrance."  Having  re- 
ceived the  party  be  demanded,  marching  otF  from  a  spot  undes- 
erved by  the  Lacedcemonians  in  order  to  conceal  the  motion,  and 
continuing  to  mount  higher  and  higher  along  the  ridge  of  rock 
that  lay  upon  the  verge  of  the  island,  in  the  quarter  where  the 
Lacedaemonians  depending  upon  its  natural  strength  had  placed 
no  guard,  with  great  ditficulty  and  fatigue  he  got  behind  them 
undiscovered.  Now  shewing  himself  on  a  sudden  upon  the  sum- 
mit and  in  their  rear,  he  astonished  the  enemy  with  this  unex- 
pected appearance;  and  his  friends,  who  now  beheld  what  they 
so  earnestly  looked  for,  be  very  much  emboldened.  The  Lace- 
dcemonians were  no:  '-"xposed  to  the  missive  w^eapons  on  both 
sides;  and  (if  a  point  ofless  consequence  may  be  compared  to  one 
ot  greater)  were  in  a  state  parallel  to  that  of  their  countrymen 
at  Thenuopylifi*.  For  those  being  hemmed  in  by  the  Persians 
in  a  narrow  pass,  were  utterly  destroyed  ;  these  now,  in  like  man- 
ner beset  on  both  sides,  were  no  longer  able  to  contend.  Being 
but  a  handful  of  men  opposed  to  superior  numbers,  and  much 
weakened  in  their  bodies  for  want  of  food,  they  quitted  their 
post.  And  thus  the  Athenians  became  masters  of  all  the 
approaches. 

But  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  assuredly  convinced  that  should 
the  foe  give  way  too  fast,  it  would  only  conduce  to  their  expedi- 
tious slaughter  under  the  fury  of  the  victorious  troops,  began  to 
stop  their  fury,  and  to  draw  off  their  men.  They  were  desirous 
to  carry  them  alive  to  Athens,  in  case  they  would  so  far  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  a  herald  as  to  throw  down  their  arms,  dejected  as 
they  must  be  in  spirit  and  overpowered  with  the  instant  danger. 
It  was  accordingly  proclaimed,  that  "  such  as  were  willing 
should  deliver  up  their  arms  and  their  persons  to  the  Athenians, 
to  be  disposed  of  at  discretion.'* 

When  this  was  heard,  the  greater  number  threw  down  their 

*  The  famous  three  huadred  Spartans  with  king^  Leouidas  at  their  bead,  who 
^topped  the  vast  army  of  Xerxes  at  the  pass  of  Tbermopyla;,  and  at  length  perished 
all  to  a  man.  They  were  all  afterwards  iutombed  ou  the  spot  where  they  fell  with 
(bis  short  epitaph:— 

T«n,  traveller,  at  Sparta  what  yon  saw, 
That  here  we  lie  obedient  to  her  law. 

The  same  spirit  and  resolution  was  at  this  time  generally  expected  from  the 
gpartans,  now  encompassed  round  about  by  their  enemies,  in  the  isle  of  Sphacteria. 
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bucklers  and  waved  their  hands,  in  token  of  accepting  the  pro- 
{)osal.  A  suspension  of  arms  immediately  took  place,  and  a  con- 
ference was  held  between  Cleon  and  Demosthenes  on  one  side, 
and  Styphon  the  son  of  Pharax  on  the  other.  Of  those  who  had 
preceded  in  the  command,  Epitadas,  who  was  the  first,  had  been 
slain,  and  Hippagretes  who  was  his  successor,  lying  as  dead 
among  the  slain,  though  he  had  yet  life  in  him,  Styphon  was  now 
the  third  appointed  to  take  the  command  upon  him,  according  to 
the  provision  made  by  their  law,  in  case  their  generals  drop. 
Styphon  intimated  his  desire  of  leave  to  send  over  to  the  LacedtE- 
monians  on  the  continent  for  advice.  This  the  Athenians  refused, 
but  however  called  over  some  heralds  to  him  from  the  continent. 
Messages  passed  backwards  and  forwardsit^ecrce  or  thrice  ;  but  the 
last  who  crossed  over  from  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
continent  brought  this  determination — "  the  Lacedaemonian, 
permit  you  to  take  care  of  your  own  concerns,  provided  you 
submit  to  nothing  base."  Inconsequence  of  this,  after  a  short 
consultation  with  one  another  apart,  they  delivered  up  their 
arms  and  their  persons.  The  remainder  of  the  day  and  the 
succeeding  night  the  Athenians  confined  them  under  a  strong 
guard.  But  the  day  following,  having  erected  a  trophy  upon 
the  island,  they  got  themselves  in  readiness  to  sail  away,  and 
distributed  the  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  captains  of  the 
triremes.  The  Lacedaemonians,  having  obtained  permission  by 
a  herald,  fetched  off  their  dead. 

The  number  of  those  who  were  slain,  and  those  who  were 
taken  alive,  stood  thus:  they  who  had  thrown  themselves  into 
the  island  amounted  in  the  whole  to  four  hundred  and  twenty 
heavy-armed.  Of  these  three  hundred,  wanting  eight,  were  carried 
off  alive,  the  rest  had  been  destroyed.  Among  the  prisoners  were 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Spartans.  The  number  of  Athe^ 
nians  slain  was  inconsiderable:  for  it  was  not  a  standing  fight. 
The  whole  space  that  these  men  were  besieged  in  the  island,  from 
the  engagement  at  sea  till  the  battle  in  the  island,  was  seventy- 
two  days.  Twenty  of  these,  during  the  absence  of  the  ambassa- 
dors to  negociate  an  accommodation,  they  were  supplied  with 
food :  the  remainder  of  the  time,  they  were  fed  by  such  as  got 
over  by  stealth.  Nay,  meal  and  other  eatables  were  found  in 
the  island,  even  when  all  was  over.  Their  commander  Epitadas 
had  made  a  more  sparing  distribution  than  his  stores  required, 
-  Now  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  respectively  drew  off" 
their  forces  from  Py  lus  to  return  home :  and  the  promise  of  Cleon,  - 
fpad  ^s  it  had  been,  was  fully  executed.    Tor  within  the  twenty 
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days,    he    brought   them    prisoners    to  Athens,  and  made  bis 

•words  good  *. 

The  expectation  of  Greece  was  more  disappointed  by  thisevent, 
than  by  any  other  occurence  whatever  in  the  series  of  the  war. 
It  was  generally  presumed  that  neither  famine  nor  any  extremity 
could  have  reduced  these  Lacedaemonians  to  delivei'iip  their  arras, 
but  that  sword  in  hand  and  fighting  to  the  last  gasp,  they  would 
have  bravelv  perished.  They  could  not  afterwards  believe  that 
those  who  surrendered  were  like  to  those  who  were  slain.  Some 
time  after,  a  soldier  in  one  of  ihe  confederate  bands  of  the  Athe- 
nians, demanding  with  a  sneer  of  one  of  them  who  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  island,  "  if  the  slain  were  not  men  of  true  gallantry 
and  courage  r"  the  other  replied,  that  "a  spindle  (by  which  he 
meant  an  arrow)  would  be  valuable  indeed,  if  it  new  how  to 
distinguish  the  brave  ;"  intimating  by  this  answer,  that  the  slain 
were  such  as  stones  and  darts  dispatched  in  the  medley  of  battle. 

When  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  Athens,  it  was  the  public 
resolution  there  "  to  keep  them  in  bonds,  untill  some  definitive 
treaty  could  be  agreed  on.  And  if  previously  to  this,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  should  repeat  their  inroadintothe  Attic  territory,  they 
should  all  undergo  a  public  execution."  They  established  also 
a  garrison  for  Pylus.  And  the  Messenians  of  Xaupactus  sending 
thither  the  most  proper  of  their  own  people,  as  into  their  own 
native  country  (for  Pylus  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Messeuia)  in- 
fested Laconia  with  depredations,  and  did  them  vast  damage,  the 
more  because  they  spoke  the  same  dialect  f. 

As  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  never  new  before  what  it  was 
to  be  thus  plundered,  war  in  such  a  shape  being  new  to  them, 
and  their  Helots  deserting  continually  to  the  foe ;  apprehensive 
farther,  lest  such  unusual  proceedings  within  their  own  district 
might  draw  worse  consequences  after  them — they  had  a  painful 
sense  of  their  present  situation.  This  compelled  them  to  send 
their  embassies  to  Athens,  desirous  however  at  the  same  time  to 

*  It  should  be  added  here  that  he  also  robbed  for  the  present  a  very  able  and 
gallant  officer  of  tbe  praise  he  merited  on  this  occasion.  The  whole  affair  of  Pylus 
was  planned,  carried  into  execution,  and  brought  to  a  successful  and  glorious  issue 
by  tbe  conduct  and  bravery  of  Demosthenes.  Aristophanes  (in  the  Knights  J  hath 
made  a  low  comic  character  of  the  latter,  and  introduced  him  renting  sad  complaints 
against  Cleon  for  pilfering  the  honour  from  him.  "  Th\s  Paphtagonian  (sa.\s\ie) 
hath  snatched  from  every  oneof  us  whatever  nice  thing  we  had  got  to  suit  the  palate 
of  our  lord  and  master  'th»  people,  J  It  is  but  the  other  day,  I  myself  had  cooked  up 
a  noble  pasty  of  L:icedaemonians  at  Pylus,  when  this  vilest  of  scoundrels  came 
tbilher,  pilt'ered  it  avay  from  roe.,  and  Lath  served  it  up  to  table  as  if  it  was  of  his 
own  dressing.'" 

t  The  Do-ic. 
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conceal  what  they  really  thought  of  their  own  state,  and  spare  no 
artifice  for  the  recovery  of  Pylus  and  their  people.  But  the  Athe- 
nians grew  more  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  and  after  many 
journeys  to  and  fro  sent  them  finally  away  with  an  absolute  denial- 
Such  was  the  course  of  proceedings  in  relation  to  Pylus. 

The  same  summer,  and  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  former 
event,  the  Athenians  set  out  to  invade  Corinth  with  a  fleet  of 
eighty  ships  which  carried  two  thousand  heavy-armed  of  their 
own  people,  and  with  some  horse-transports  on  board  of  which 
were  two  hundred  horsemen.  They  were  also  attended  by  some 
of  their  confederates,  by  the  Milesians  and  Andrians,  and  Carys- 
thians.  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  with  two  colleagues,  com- 
manded this  armament.  At  the  early  dawn  of  morning  they 
came  to  anchor  between  Cherronesus  and  Reitus,  on  the  shore  of 
that  place  which  the  Solygian  hill  overhangs,  of  which  formerly 
the  Dorians  possessing  themselves  made  war  upon  the  Corinthians 
then  in  Corinth  who  were  of  ..Eolian  descent.  Upon  that  emi- 
nenc  ethere  is  now  a  village  called  Solygia.  From  the  shore  where 
the  armament  came  now  to  anchor,  this  village  was  distant 
about*  twelve,  the  city  of  Corinth  f  sixty,  and  the  Isthmus  i 
twenty  stadia. 

The  Corinthians,  who  had  already  been  advised  from  Argos  of 
the  approach  of  the  Athenian  armament,  had  long  since  by  way 
of  prevention  drawn  their  whole  force  together  at  the  Isthmus, 
excepting  what  was  in  employ  without  the  Isthmus,  and  the  five 
hundred  absent  in  the  guard  of  Ambracia  and  Leiicadia.  With 
all  the  rest  of  their  people  able  to  bear  arms  they  were  posted  on 
the  Isthmus  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  Athenians.  But  when 
the  Athenian  fleet  had  passed  by  undiscovered  by  favour  of  the 
night,  and  signals  notified  their  approach  elsewhere,  leaving  half 
their  force  at  Cenchrea  to  obstruct  any  attempt  of  the  Athenians 
upon  Crommyon,  they  marched  with  all  speed  against  the  enemy. 
Battus,  one  of  their  commanders  (for  there  were  two  such  in  the 
field)  at  the  head  of  a  separate  body  marched  up  to  the  open  vil- 
lage of  Solygia  in  order  to  defend  it,  whilst  Lycophron  with  the 
remainder  advanced  to  the  charge.  The  Corinthians  fell  first 
upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  who  were  but  just  landed 
before  Cherronesus,  and  then  proceeded  to  engage  the  whole  of 
that  army.  The  action  was  warm,  and  fought  hand  to  hand.  The 
right  wing,  consisted  of  the  Athenians  and  also  the  Carysthians 
who  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear,  gave  the  Corinthians  a  warm 
reception,  and  with  much  difficulty  repulsed  them.    Retreating 

•  Near  l  J  mile.  t  6  m'lWt.  t  8  mllci. 
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therefore  upwards  to  a  wall  built  of  stone  (for  the  ground  was  a 
continued  ascent,)  and  being  there  above  the  enemy,  they  annoyed 
them  with  stones;  and  having  sung  their  paean,  rushed  down 
upon  them  again.  The  Athenians  having  stood  the  shock,  they 
engaged  a  second  time  hand  to  hand.  But  a  band  of  Corinthians 
being  come  up  to  the  support  of  their  own  left  wing,  occasioned 
the  rout  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  pursued  them  to 
the  sea-side.  But  the  Athenians  and  Carysthians  now  turned 
again,  and  beat  them  oft' from  the  ships. 

In  other  parts  of  the  action  the  dispute  was  resolute  on  botli 
sides,  especially  where  the  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians,  with 
Lycophron  at  its  head,  was  engaging  the  left  wing  of  the  Athe- 
nians. They  were  apprehensive  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to 
force  their  way  to  the  village  of  Solygia.  For  a  considerable 
space  of  the  battle  was  obstinate,  neither  side  giving  way  ;  but  at 
length,  through  the  advantage  on  the  Athenian  side  of  being  as- 
sisted by  a  party  of  horse,  whereas  their  opponents  had  none,  the 
Corinthians  were  broke  and  driven  up  the  ascent,  where  grounding" 
their  arms,  they  came  down  no  more  to  the  charge,  but  remained 
in  a  quiet  posture.  In  this  route  of  the  right  wing,  numbers  of 
the  Corinthians  perished,  and  Lycophron  their  general.  But  the 
rest  of  the  body  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  safe  retreat,  and 
8o  to  secure  themselves  u|>on  the  eminence,  as  they  could  not  be 
bjiskly  pursued,  and  were  not  compelled  to  move  otf  with  pre- 
cipitation. When  the  Athenians  perceived  that  the  enemy  would 
no  more  return  to  the  charge,  they  rifled  the  bodies  of  the  foes 
whom  they  had  slain,  and  carried  off  their  own  dead,  and  then 
without  loss  of  time  erected  their  trophy. 

That  division  of  the  Corinthians  which  had  been  posted  at 
Chenchrea  to  prevent  any  attempt  upon  Crommyon,  had  the 
view  of  the  battle  intercepted  from  them  by  the  mountain  Oneius, 
But  when  they  saw  the  cloud  of  dust,  and  thence  knew  what  was 
doing,  they  marched  full  speed  towards  the  spot.  The  aged  in- 
habitants also,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  battle,  rushed  out 
of  Corinth  to  succour  their  own  people.  The  Athenians  perceiving 
the  approach  of  such  numerous  bodies,  and  judging  them  to  be 
succours  sent  up  by  the  neighbouring  Peloponnesians,  threw 
themselves  immediately  on  board  their  ships,  with  what  spoil 
they  had  taken,  and  the  bodies  of  there  onn  dead  excepting  two, 
which  not  finding  in  this  hurry  they  left  behind.  They  were 
no  sooner  re-embarked  than  they  crossed  over  to  the  adjacent 
islands,  from   whence  they  dispatched  a  herald  to  demmd  leave, 
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which   was   granted,  to  fetch  off  the  dead  bodies  they  had  left 
behind  *. 

The  number  of  Corinthians  slain  in  the  battle  was  two  hundred 
and  twelve;  that  of  Athenians  somewhat  less  than  fifty. 

The  Athenians,  leaving  the  islands,  appeared  the  same  day  be- 
fore Crommyon,  situated  in  its  territory,  and  distant  from  the 
city  of  Corinth  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  f.  They  landed 
and  ravaged  the  country,  and  that  night  reposed  themselves  there- 
The  day  following  they  sailed  along  tiie  coast,  first  to  Epidau- 
rus  ;  and,  after  a  kind  of  descent  there,  arrived  atMethone,  which 
lies  between  Epidaurus  and  Troezen.  Possessing  themselves  there 
of  the  isthmus  of  Cherronesus  on  which  Methone  is  situated, 
they  ran  up  a  wall  across  it,  and  fixed  a  garrison  of  continuance 
in  that  post,  which  for  the  future  extended  their  depredations 
over  all  the  districts  of  TrcEzen,  Haliasand  Epidaurus.  But  the 
fleet,  when  once  this  post  was  sufficiently  secured,  sailed  away 
for  Athens. 

During  the  space  of  time  which  eo-incided  with  these  trans- 
actions, Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  who,  with  the  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  had  quitted  Pylus  to  proceed  in. the  voyage  to  Sicily, 
arrived  at  Corcyra.  They  joined  the  Corcyreans  of  the  city, 
marching  out  against  those  who  were  posted  on  the  mount  of 
Istone,  that  party  who  repassing  soon  after  the  sedition  were  at 
this  time  master  of  the  country,  and  committed  sad  ravage.  Ac- 
cordingly they  assaulted  that  post,  and  carried  it  by  storm.  The 
defendants  who  had  fled  away  in  a  body  towards  another  eminence, 
were  soon  forced  to  capitulate  "  giving  up  their  auxiliaries,  and 
then  giving  up  their  own  arms,  to  be  proceeded  with  afterwards 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  people  of  Athens."  The  commanders  re- 
moved them  all  for  safe  custody  into  the  isle  of  Ptychia,  till  they 
could  conveniently  be  conveyed  to  Athens,  with  this  proviso,  that 

*  This  incident  is  rclate»t  by  Plutavcli  fin  the  life  of  Nicias)  as  a  proof  of  the 
great  piety  and  humanity  of  Nieias.  His  asking  leave  tn  fetch  oif  these  two  bodica 
yvAS,  according  to  that  writer,  an  actual  renunciation  of  ihe  victory;  since  it  was 
agaiust  all  rules  for  persons  who  had  condescended  to  such  a  submission,  to  erect  a 
trophy.  But,  without  disparaging  the  good  qualities  of  Nieias,  or  his  obedience 
to  the  institutions  of  his  country  in  regard  to  the  dead,  which  were  ever  most  sa- 
credly observed,  it  roay  be  questioned,  whether  he  renounced  the  victory  on  this 
occasion.  Thucydides  says  the  trophy  was  already  erected,  which  ascertained,  with- 
out doubt,  the  honour  of  the  victory,  and  nothing  is  said  of  its  demolition  by  the 
Corinthians,  when  they  received  this  request  of  truce  from  Nieias,  Here-embark- 
ing in  a  hurry  seems  a  distinct  affair.  It  hud  no  connexion  with  the  late  battle, 
which  had  been  clearly  and  fairly  won  ;  but  was  owing  to  a  fresh  army  coming  into 
4he  field  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  This  stopped  him  indeed  from  gaining  any 
fresh  honour,  but  surely  did  not  deprive  him  of  what  he  was  already  possessed  of. 
t  About  twelve  English  miics. 
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**  if  any  one  person  should  be  caught  in  an  attempt  to  get  off,  the 
whole  number  should  forfeit  the  benefit  of  the  capitulation." 

But  the  leaders  of  the  populace  at  Corcyra,  apprehending  that 
the  Athenians,  should  they  be  sent  to  Athens,  might  possibly 
save  their  lives,  contrive  thefollowing  machination.    They  tamper 
successfully   with  some  of  those  who  were  confined  in  the  isle, 
by  the   means  of  some  trusty  agents  whom  they  sent  privately 
amongst  them,  and  instructed  that  "  with  great  professions  of  re- 
gard for  them,  they  should  insinuate  no  other  resource  was  left 
for  thera  but  to  make  their  escape  with  all  possible  expedition, 
and  that  themselves  would  undertake  to  provide  them  with  a 
bark,  for  it  was  the  certain  resolution  ofthe  Athenian  commanders 
to  give  them  up  to  the  fury  ofthe  Corcyrean  populace."     When 
they  had  given  ear  to  these  suggestions,  and  were  on  board  the 
bark  thus  treacherously  provided  for  them,  and  so  were  appre- 
hended in  the  very  act  of  departure,  the  articles  of  capitulation 
came  at  once  to  an  end,  and  they  were  all  given  up  to  the  Corcy- 
r^ans.     Not  the  Athenian  commanders  did  not  highly  contribute 
to  the  success  of  this  treachery ;  since,  in  order  to  make  it  go  down 
more  easily,  and  to  lessen  ti.e  fears  of  the  agents  in  the  plot,  they 
had   publicly   declared  that  *'  the  conveyance  of  those  persons  to 
Athens  by  any  other  hands  would  highly  chagrin  them,  because 
then,  whilst  they  were  attending   their  duty  in  Sicily,  others 
■would  run  away  with  all  the  honour."     TheCorcyieanshad  them 
no  sooner  in  their  power,  than  they  shut  them  up  in  a  spacious 
edifice.     Hence  afterwards  they  brought  them  out  by  twenties, 
and  having  formed  two  lines  of  soldiers,  in  all  military  habilenients, 
facing  one  another,  they  compelled  them  to  walk  between  the 
lines,  chained  one   to  another,  and  receiving  blows  and  wounds 
as  they  passed  along  from  those  who  formed  the  lines,  and  struck 
at  pleasure  so  soon  as  they  perceived  the  objects  of  their  hatred. 
They  were  followed  by  others  who  carried  scourges,  and  lashed 
those  forwards  who  moved  not  readily  along.     Threescore  persons 
had  been  brought  forth  and  destroyed  in  this  manner,  before  those 
who  remained  in' the  edifice  became  sensible  of  their  fate.     For 
they  had  hitherto  imagined,  that  those  who  fetched  them  outdid 
jt  merely  to  shift  their  confinement.     But  when  they  learned  the 
truth  from  some  person  or  other  whom  they  could  not  disbelieve, 
they  called  out  aloud  on  the  Athenians,  and  implored  as  a  favour 
to  be  put  to  death  by  thera.     To  stir  from  the  place  of  their  con- 
finement they   now  absolutely   refused,  and  averred,  that  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  they  would  hinder  every  body  from  coming 
into    them.     But  the  Corcyr^ans  had  not  the  least  inclination  to 
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force  an  entrance  by  the  doors.     They  mounted  up  on  the  top  of 

the  edifice,  and  tearing  off  the  roof,  flung  the  tiles,  and  shot  arrows 
down  upon  them.  The  others  protected  themselves  to  the  best 
of  tlieir  power;  and  many  of  them  were  employed  in  making 
away  with  themselves  by  cramming  the  arrows  shot  from  above 
down  their  own  throats.  Others  tearing  away  the  cordage  from 
the  beds  which  happened  to  be  within,  or  twisting  such  ropes 
as  they  could  from  shreds  of  their  own  garments,  so  strangling 
themselves  to  death.  No  method  was  omitted  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  night  (for  night  dropped  down  upon  this  scene  of  horror) 
till,  either  dispatched  by  their  own  contrivance,  or  shot  to  death 
by  those  above,  their  destruction  was  completely  finished.  So 
soon  as  it  was  day,  the  Corcyreans,  having  thrown  their  bodies 
on  heaps  into  carriages,  removed  them  out  of  the  city.  But  their 
wives,  so  many  as  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  company  with 
their  husbands,  they  adjudged  to  slavery  for  life. 

In  this  manner  the  Corcyreans  from  the  mountains  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  people.  And  a  sedition  so  extensive  brought  to 
this  tragical  period,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  present  war. 
For  nothing  of  the  same  nature  broke  out  afterwards  so  remark- 
able as  to  need  a  particular  relation. 

The  Athenians  departed  from  Corcyra,  made  the  best  of  their 
way  for  Sicily,  whither  they  were  bound  at  first  setting  out, 
and  prosecuted  the  war  there  in  concert  with  their  allies. 

In  the  close  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians  on  the  station  of 
Naupactus,  marching  in  ju!»ction  with  the  Acarnanians,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Anactorium,  a  city  of  the  Corinthians, 
situated  on  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Ambracia.  It  was  put 
into  their  hands  by  treachery.  In  consequenceof  this,  the  Corin- 
thian inhabitants  were  ejected,  and  the  place  repeopled  by  new 
inhabitants  invited  thither  from  all  parts  of  Acarnania,  And  the 
summer  ended. 

The  ensuing  vy inter,  Aristides  the  son  of  Archippus,  one  of 
those  who  comi^ianded  the  squadrons  which  the  Athenians  had  put 
out  to  raise  cojitributions  among  their  dependants,  apprehended 
Artaphernes  a  noble  persi^n,  at  Eipn  on  the  river  Strymon.  He 
was  going  to  Lacedcfcmon  on  a  commission  from  the  King.  Being 
conveyed  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  had  his  letters,  which  were 
wrote  in  Assyrian,  translated  and  read  in  public.  Their  conten;s 
were  large,  but  the  principal  was  this  passage  addresssed  to  tl^e 
Lacedainonians — that  "  he  was  not  yet  properly  informed  wh'qt 
it  was  they  requested  of  him.  For  though  he  had  been  att?ndet\ 
by  frequent  embassies,  yet  they  did  not  all  agree  in  their  demands 
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If  therefore  they  were  desirous  to  make  an  explicit  declaration, 
they  should  send  some  of  their  body  to  him  in  company  with 
this  Persian."  But  the  Athenians  afterwards  send  Artaphernes 
back  to  Ephesus  in  a  trireme, and  with  an  embassy  of  their  own, 
who  meeting  at  that  place  with  the  news  that  Artaxerxes  the  son 
of  Xerxes  was  lately  dead,  (for  about  this  time  that  monarch 
died)  the  ambassadors  returned  back  to  Athens. 

The  same  winter  also  the  Chians  demolished  their  new  fortifi- 
cations. The  Athenians  had  expressly  ordered  it,  suspecting 
that  they  were  intent  on  some  innovating  schemes.  It  availed 
nothing,  that  they  had  lately  given  the  Athenians  all  possible 
securities,  and  the  strongest  assurances  that  they  would  in  no 
shape  attempt  or  think  of  innovations.  And  thus  the  winter 
ended  ;  and  with  it  the  seventh  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thu- 
cydides  hath  compiled  the  history,  was  brought  to  a  cooclusioq. 


YEAR  VIII^ 

EARLY  in  the  following  summer,  at  the  time  of  the  nevf 
moon,  the  sun  was  partially  eclipsed  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
same  month,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt. 

The  fugitives  from  Mitylene  and  Lesbos  in  general,  who  to  a 
great  number  had  sheltered  themselves  on  the  continent,  assemble 
in  a  body,  and  having  hired  some  additional  succours  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  drawn  them  over  safely  from  thence,  surprise  Rhaetium; 
but,  in  consideration  of  two  thousand  Phocc-an  staters  *  paid  im- 
mediately down,  they  restored  it  again  undamaged.  This  bein? 
done,  they  marched  next  against  Antandrus,  and  got  possession 
of  it  by  the  treachery  of  a  party  within  the  city,  who  betrayed  it 
to  them.  It  was  farther  their  intention  to  set  at  liberty  those 
cities  stiled  the  Act^an,  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the 
Mityleneans,  but  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  But 
their  principal  view  was  the  possession  of  Antandrus,  which 
once  effectually  secured  (for  it  lay  convenient  for  the  building  of 
ships,  as  it  had  plenty  of  timber,  and  mount  Ida  stood  just  above 
it)  they  wopld  then  be  amply  furnished  with  all  the  expedients 
of  war,  nay,  might  act  offensively  from  theuce,  might  terribly 
annoy  Lesbos  which  lies  near  it,  and  reduce  the  iEolian  fortresses 
along  the  coast.  This  was  the  plan,  which  now  they  were  ih"» 
tent  to  put  in  execution. 

•  Abore  i,8»pi.  »terliD«, 
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The  same  summer  the  Athenians,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  and 
taking  with  them  two  thousand  heavy-armed,  a  few  horsemen,  the 
Milesians,  and  others  of  their  confederates,  made  an  expedition 
against  Cythera.  The  command  was  lodged  with  Nicias  son  of 
Niceratus,  Nicostratus  son  of  Diotrephes,  and  Autocles  son  of 
Tolmaeus,  Cythera  is  an  island:  it  lies  upon  the  coast  of  Laconia 
over-against  Malea.  The  inhabitants  are  Lacedaemonians,  resort- 
ing thither  from  the  neighbouring  coast,  A.  magistrate  was  sent 
over  yearly  from  Sparta  by  the  stile  of  Judge  of  Cythera  ;  the 
garrison  of  heavy-armed  established  there  was  regularly  relieved  ; 
and  no  care  omitted  in  the  good  government  and  management  of 
the  place.  It  was  the  port  which  their  trading  ships  first  entered, 
in  the  return  from  Egypt  and  Libya.  It  was  the  chief  security 
of  Laconia  against  those  piratical  parties  which  might  infest  it 
from  the  sea,  from  whence  alone  they  are  capable  of  doing  them 
any  mischief:  for  by  its  situation  it  hath  intirely  the  command  of 
the  seas  of  Sicily  and  Crete.  The  Athenian  armament  therefore 
arriving  here,  with  a  detachmeiit  of  ten  ships  and  two  thousand 
heavy-armed,  surprise  ^  maritime  town  which  is  called  ScandeOo 
With  the  rest  of  their  force  they  made  a  descent  on  that  part  of 
the  island  which  is  opposite  to  Malea,  and  advanced  toward  the 
city  of  Cythera  situated  also  on  the  sea,  and  they  found  immedi- 
ately that  all  the  inhabitants  were  drawn  out  into  the  field  in 
readiness  to  receive  them.  An  engagement  ensued,  wherein  the 
Cythereans  maintained  their  ground  for  a  small  space  of  time, 
but  then  turning  about,  fled  amain  into  their  citadel.  They  soon 
afterwards  capitulated  with  Nicias  and  bis  colleagues,  submitting 
to  the  Athenians  at  discretion,  barring  only  the  penalty  of  death. 
Some  of  the  Cythereans  had  before-hand  obtained  a  conference 
with  Nicias,  This  rendered  the  capitulation  more  easy  and  ex- 
peditious, and  not  only  the  present,  but  all  future  points  were  by 
this  means  speedily  and  satisfactorily  adjusted.  For  the  Atheni- 
ans insisted  that  they  should  evacuate  Cythera,  because  they  were 
Lacedaemonians,  and  because  the  island  lay  so  conveniently  on  the 
Laconic  coast.  The  accommodation  being  once  perfected,  the 
Athenians,  having  secured  Scandea,  the  fortress  situated  upon 
the  harbour,  and  fixed  a  garrison  in  Cythera,  stood  away  for  Asine 
and  Helas,  and  most  of  the  adjacent  places  on  the  coast.  There 
they  made  descents,  and  reposing  themselves  in  the  nights  at  the. 
most  convenient  of  those  places,  they  spent  about  seven  days  in 
ravaging  the  country. 

The  Lacedemonians,  though  they  saw  the  Athenians  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Cythera,  and  expected  further  that  they  would 
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proceed  to  make  more  such  descents  upon  their  territories,  yet 
no  where  drew  together  in  a  body  to  repulse  them.  They  only 
stationed  their  parties  of  guard  in  such  posts  as  were  of  greatest 
importance.  In  other  respects  they  exerted  their  utmost  vigilance, 
being  under  apprehension  that  the  very  form  of  their  government 
was  in  danger  of  subversion.  Their  loss  in  Sphacteria  was  unex- 
pected and  great  indeed.  Pylus  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, as  was  also  Cythera.  War  was  bursting  in  upon  them  on  all 
sides  with  irresistible  impetuosity.  I'his  compelled  them,  con- 
trary to  their  usual  maxims,  to  form  a  body  of  four  hundred 
horse  and  archers.  If  they  were  ever  dejected  by  the  prevalence 
of  fear,  at  this  juncture  they  were  more  feelingly  so,  when  they 
saw  the  necessity  of  entering  the  lists,  contrary  to  all  that  practice 
of  war  to  which  they  had  been  inuretl,  in  a  naval  contest,  and  in 
this  against  the  Athenians,  whose  passion  it  was  to  compute  as  so 
much  loss  whatever  they  left  unattempted.  Their  general  mis- 
fortune besides,  which  so  suddenly  and  so  fast  had  poured  in  upon 
them,  had  thrown  them  into  the  utmost  consternation.  They 
excessively  dreaded  the  weight  of  such  another  calamity,  as  they 
had  been  sensible  of  the  blow  at  Sphacteria,  Intimidated  thus, 
they  durst  no  longer  think  of  fighting  ;  nay,  whatever  measures 
they  concerted,  they  at  once  desponded  of  success,  as  their  minds, 
accustomed  until  of  late  to  an  uninterrupted  career  of  good  for- 
tune, were  now  foreboding  nothing  but  disappointments.  Thus, 
for  the  most  part,  whilst  the  Athenians  were  extending  their  de- 
vastations all  along  their  coast,  they  remained  inactive.  Each 
party  on  guard,  though  the  enemy  made  a  descent  in  the  face  of 
their  post,  knowing  themselves  inferior  in  number  and  sadly  dis- 
piriteil,  made  no  otTer  to  check  them.  One  party  indeed  which 
posted  near  Cortyta  and  Aphrodisia,  perceiving  the  light-armed 
pf  the  enemy  to  be  straggling,  ran  speedily  to  charge  them  ;  but 
when  the  heavy-armed  advanced  to  their  support,  they  retreated 
with  so  much  precipitation,  that  some  (though  few)  of  them  were 
killed,  and  their  arms  ritled.  The  Athenians,  after  erecting  a 
trophy,  re-imbarked  and  re-passed  to  Cythera. 

From  thence  they  sailed  again  along  the  coast  to  the  Limeriau 
Epidaurus  ;  and,  after  ravaging  part  of  that  district,  they  arrived 
at  Thyrea,  which,  though  it  lies  in  the  district  called  Cynuria,  is 
the  frontier-town  which  parts  Argia  and  Laconia.  This  place  be- 
longed to  the  Lacedyemonians,  who  had  assigned  it  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  exiled  .^ginetae,  in  requital  of  the  services  they 
had  done  them  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  the  insurrection 
of  the  Helots,  and  further  because,  though  subject  to  the  Athe- 
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nianS)  they  had  ever  firmly  abided  in  the  Lacedaernonian  interest. 
The  JEginetx,  thus  again  invaded  by  the  Athenians,  abandoned 
the  fortification  upon  the  sea-side,  which  they  were  busy  in 
throwing  up,  and  retreated  iu*o  the  city,  which  was  the  place  of 
their  residence,  seated  higher  up  at  the  distance  of  about  *  ten 
stadia  from  the  shore.  A  party  of  Lacedaemonians  had  been 
posted  there,  to  assist  those  who  were  employed  in  the  new  for- 
tification; and  yet,  though  earnestly  pressed  by  the  iBginetse, 
they  refused  to  accompany  them  within  their  walls,  being  averse 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  new  blockade.  They  chose  rather  to  retreat 
towards  the  eminences,  as  they  judged  themselves  disabled  by  the 
inferiority  of  their  number  from  facing  the  enemy,  and  remained 
there  in  a  state  of  inaction. 

By  this  time  the  Athenians,  having  compleated  their  landing, 
and  advanced  with  their  whole  force,  take  Thyrea  by  storm. 
I'hey  set  the  city  in  flames,  and  destroyed  whatever  was  within 
it.  Such  of  the  ^Eginetai  as  survived  the  instant  carnage,  they 
carried  prisoners  to  Athens;  and  with  them  Tantalus  son  of  Pa- 
trocles,  who  commanded  there  as  general  for  the  Lacedaemonians. 
He  had  been  wounded,  and  so  taken  prisoner.  They  also  carried 
thither  some  few  persons  whom  they  had  taken  in  Cythera,  such 
as  for  its  security  it  was  expedient  to  remove.  'I'hese  the  Athe- 
nians after  a  consultation  decreed  "  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
islands,  but  the  rest  of  the  Cythereans  still  to  occupy  their  own 
lands  subjected  to  the  yearly  tribute  of  f  four  talents;  but  the 
^ginetae,  as  many  as  had  been  taken  prisoners,  to  be  all  instantly 
put  to  death,"  (to  gratify  that  eternal  rancour 'they  bore  them) 
"  and  Tantalus  to  be  kept  in  prison  along  with  his  countrymen 
taken  in  Sphacteria." 

The  same  summer,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  on  in 
Sicily  ;  first,  between  the  Camarineans  and  Geloans:  and  then, 
the  other  Sicilians,  holding  a  general  congress  at  Gela,  whither 
the  ambassadors  from  the  several  States  resorted,  entered  into 
conferences  about  the  terms  of  a  general  reconciliation.  Many 
diiferent  expedients  were  proposed  on  all  sides,  and  many  disputes 
arose,  each  insisting  on  a  reparation  suitable  to  their  own  private 
.sense   of  grievance.     But   Hermocrates  +  the   son  of  Hermon  a 

*  Atioiit   a   mile. 

-^  Stvt'H  hniidi'cd  and  seventy-five  pounds  sterling. 

I  This  great  and  accomplished  Syraciisan  seems  to  be  usl'ered  into  this  hiBlory 
witii  peculiar  dignity,  as  the  very  mouth  of  Sirily,  exhorting  them  all  to  concord 
and  unanimity,  and  teaching  them  the  method  of  securing  the  welfare  and  glory  of 
their   coaimon  country,  upon  the  noblest  plan.     This  is  ooted  merely  to  draw  upon 
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Syracusan,  who  laboured  most  of  any  at  a  firm  re-union,  deliver- 
ed his  sentiments  thus  : — 

"  I  am  here  the  representative,  ye  men  of  Sicily,  of  one  and  not 
the  meanest  of  the  Sicilian  states,  nor  yet  the  most  exhausted  by 
war;  and  what  I  am  going  to  propose  is  calculated  for,  and  will, 
I  am  convinced,  most  etfectually  secure  the  welfare  of  ourcom- 
mon  country.  And  what  need  is  there  now  to  run  over  in  mi- 
nute detail  the  calamities  inseparable  from  war,  in  the  hearing  of 
men  who  have  experienced  them  all?  None  ever  plunge  head- 
long into  these,  through  an  utter  ignorance  of  them  ;  nor,  when 
the  views  are  tixed  on  gratifying  ambition,  are  men  used  to  be  de- 
terred by  fear.  The  acquisitions  proposed,  in  the  latter  case,  are 
generally  imagined  to  over-balance  dangers :  and  the  former 
choose  rather  to  submit  to  hazards,  than  sulFer  diminution  of 
their  present  enjoyments.  Yet,  where  the  parties,  actuated  by 
these  different  views,  embroil  themselves  at  a  juncture  when  it 
is  impossible  to  succeed,  exhortations  to  a  mutual  agreement 
are  then  most  highly  expedient. 

"  To  be  influenced  by  such  exhortations  must  at  present  be 
highly  for  the  advantage  of  us  all.  For  it  was  the  strong  desire 
of  fixing  our  own  separate  views  on  a  firm  establishment,  which 
at  first  embroiled  us  in  this  war,  and  which  at  present  raiseth  such 
mutual  altercations  even  during  our  endeavours  to  etfect  an  ac- 
commodation: and  in  fine,  unless  matters  can  be  so  equally  ad- 
justed as  to  satisfy  all  parties,  we  shall  again  have  recourse  to 
arms.  But  then,  we  ought  to  recollect,  that  not  merely  for  se- 
curing our  sepaj-ate  interests,  if  we  would  act  like  men  of  sense, 
is  this  present  congress  opened  ;  but,  to  concert  the  best  measures 
within  our  reach  to  preserve  (if  possible)  cur  country  from  fall- 
ing, and  as  I  judge,  in  great  danger  of  falling,  a  sacrifice  to  Athe- 
nian ambition.  It  is,  to  convince  you  how  unnecessary  a  reunion 
is,  not  so  much  from'whaL  I  tan  urge, as  from  the  light  these  very 
Athenians  themselves  hold  out  before  you.  Possessed  of  a  power 
far  superior  to  any  other  Grecians,  here  they  lie  amongst  us  with 
a  few  ships,  to  note  down  our  indiscretions;  and,  under  the  plau- 
sible pretext  of  alliance,  though  with  malice  lurking  in  their 
hearts,  they  are  studying  to  improve  them  in  a  spacious  manner 
to  their  own  advantage.     For  should  war  be  again  our  option, 

him  tbe  attention  of  the  reader.  Ho.  will  act  afterwards  iu  the  most  illustrious 
scenes,  and  shrw  liimself  on  all  occasipns  a  man  of  true  honour  and  prnbify.  a  firm 
and  disjiiterpsttd  patriot,  an  excellent  statesman,  and  a  most  able  commander.  The 
Atbeniaas  never  hjid  a  more  determined  or  a  more  generous  cnerov.  But  that  wltt 
not  hinder  our  hiitorian  from  representiog  him  Id  all  his  merit. 

Vol.  I.  No.   'j3.  2  M 
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and  in  it,  should  the  assistance  of  men  be  accepted,  who  though 
uninvited  would  be  glad  to  invade  us,  whilst  we  are  harassing 
and  exhausting  one  another,  and  cutting  open  for  these  Athenians 
a  road  to  our  subjection,  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended  that,  when 
once  they  behold  our  strength  at  the  lowest  ebb,  they  will  pay  us 
a  visit  with  more  formidable  armaments,  and  exert  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  compleat  our  destruction. 

"  It  becomes  each  party  amongst  us,  provided  we  know  what 
is  really  our  interest,  to  form  alliances,  and  to  launch  into  hazard- 
ous attempts,  rather  to  acquire  what  belongs  to  others  than  to 
prejudice  what  themselves  at  present  possess;  and  to  rest  assured 
that  sedition  must  ruin  our  several  States,  nay  Sicily  itself,  of 
which  we  the  joint  possessors  are  ready,  are  all  of  us  ready  to  be 
supplanted  by  hostile  treachery,  whilst  mutually  embroiled  in  our 
domestic  quarrels.  It  is  high  time  we  were  convinced  of  this, 
that  every  individual  might  be  reconciled  with  his  neighbour, 
and  community  with  community,  and  all  in  general  combine  to- 
gether to  preserve  the  whole  of  Sicily;  that  our  ears  be  deaf  to 
the  mischievoirs  suggestions,  that  those  amongst  us  of  Doric  de- 
scent are  enemies  to  every  thing  that  is  Attic,  whilst  those  of 
Chalcidic,  because  of  that  Ionian  affmity,  are  sure  of  their  pro- 
tection. The  Athenians  invade  us  not  from  private  enmity,  be- 
cause we  are  peopled  here  from  these  divided  races,  but  to  gratify 
their  lust  after  those  blessings  in  which  Sicily  abounds,  and  which 
at  present  we  jointly  possess.  Nay,  this  they  have  already  clearly 
declared,  by  their  ready  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  those 
of  the  Chalcidic  race.  For  though  they  have  never  claimed 
assistance  from  hence  by  virtue  of  their  natural  attachments  here, 
vet  they  have  shewn  a  greater  readiness  in  support  of  those  than 
any  compact  between  them  required.  Yet  though  the  Athenians 
be  in  this  manner  rapacious,  in  this  manner  politic,  by  me  at  least 
they  ought  to  be  forgiven ;  since  I  blame  not  men  who  are  greedy 
of  empire,  but  such  as  are  too  eager  to  bend  their  necks  to  their 
yoke  :  because,  it  is  the  constant  never-failing  turn  of  the  human 
temper,  to  controul  who  will  submit,  but  to  make  head  against 
more  powerful  incroachments.  As  for  us,  who  know  these  things, 
and  vet  will  not  timely  provide  against  them,  though  each  in  this 
assembly  be  separately  convinced,  that  it  demands  our  greatest 
attention  to  unite  in  dissipating  a  storm  which  threatens  us  all, 
we  err  strangely  in  our  couduct ;  especially,  when  its  diversionr 
Thight  be  so  readily  effected,  would  we  only  bring  our  private 
quarrels  to  an  amicable  determination  :  for  it  is  not  from  quarters 
of  their  own,  that  the  Athenians  rush  thus  to  annoy  us,  but  from 
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ground  which  belongs  to  those  who  invited  them.  Thus  of  course, 
without  any  intervening  trouble,  one  war  will  not  be  terminated 
by  another,  but  dissension  will  at  once  subside  in  peace.  And 
these  new-comers,  who  under  specious  colours  are  here  for  our 
luin,  must  return  again  with  a  disappointment,  which  they  may 
as  speciously  palliate.  So  desirable  a  benetit  will  at  once  infal- 
libly accrue  from  proper  determinations  in  regard  to  the  Athenians. 

** .  That  peace  is  the  greatest  of  human  blessing,  is  a  truth  which 
all  the  world  alloweth; — what  hindereth  us  then,  why  we  should 
not  firmly  establish  it  with  one  another  ?  or,  do  you  rather  imagine, 
that  if  the  condition  of  one  man  be  happy  and  that  of  another  be 
wretched,  tranquility  will  not  contribute  sooner  than  warfare  to 
amend  the  state  of  the  latter,  and  to  preserve  the  state  of  the 
former  from  a  sad  reverse  ?  or,  that  peace  is  no  better  calculated 
to  preserve  unimpared  the  honours  and  splendors  of  the  happy, 
and  all  other  blessings,  which,  should  we  descend  to  a  minute 
detail,  might  largely  be  recounted,  or  might  be  set  in  the  strongest 
light  by  opposing  to  them  the  calamities  which  ensue  from  war.^ 
Fix  your  minds  therefore  on  these  considerations,  that  you  may 
not  overlook  my  admonitions,  but  in  compliance  with  them  look 
out  respectively  in  time  for  expedients  of  prevention. 

"  In  case  it  be  presumed,  that  success  must  result  from  power, 
without  taking  into  debate  the  justice  or  violence  of  the  cause,  let 
me  detect  the  dangerous  fallacy  of  such  a  sanguine  hope,  which 
must  be  blasted  in  the  end.  Many  are  they,  it  is  well  known, 
who  would  have  gratified  their  revenge  on  violent  oppressors, 
and  many  who  have  exerted  their  utmost  force  for  their  own 
aggrandisement;  yet  the  first,  so  far  from  accomplishing  their 
revenge,  have  met  destruction  in  it  pursuit;  and  it  hath  been  the 
fate  of  the  latter,  instead  of  inlarging,  tosutfer  the  loss  of  what 
they  already  possessed.  For  revenge  i«  not  certain,  because  justly 
sought  after  to  retaliate  violence  ;  nor  is  power  assured  of  its  end 
because  invigorated  with  sanguine  expectation.  Events  are  for 
the  most  part  determined  by  the  fallible  unsteady  balance  of  fu- 
turity ;  which,  though  deceivable  as  deceit  can  be,  yet  holds  out 
before  us  the  most  instructive  hints.  For  thus,  armed  equally 
beforehand  with  needful  apprehension,  we  embark  into  mutual 
contests  with  wise  premeditation.  Now  therefore,  checked  by 
the  gloomy  dread  of  the  yet  invisible  event,  and  awed  on  all  sides 
by  the  terrors  which  the  presence  of  these  Athenians  spread^ 
amongst  us ;  deterred  further  by  these  hopes  already  blasted, 
which  assured  us  alternately  of  success  against  one  another,  had 
not  they  interferred  to  obstruct  and  controul  us ;  let  us  send  far 
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away  from  Sicily  these  enemies  that  are  hovering  about  us  ;  let 
lis  enter  into  firm  and  lasting  union  with  one  another;  at  least, 
let  us  conclude  a  truce  for  so  long  a  time  as  can  possibly  be  agreed, 
and  defer  our  own  private  disputes  to  a  remote  decision.  In  a 
word,  let  us  acknowledge,  that,  if  my  advice  takes  place,  we  shall 
continue  free  in  our  respective  communities,  where,  masters  of 
ourselves  and  accountable  to  none  besides,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  recompence  both  our  friends  and  our  foes  according  to  their 
deserts.  But,  in  case  it  be  obstinately  rejected,  and  the  mischiev- 
ous insinuations  of  others  prevail,  why  then  adieu  henceforth  to 
the  just  vindication  of  our  own  wrongs  ;  or,  if  we  are  violently 
bent  upon  effecting  it,  we  must  strike  up  a  friendship  with  un- 
relenting foes,  and  must  range  ourselves  in  opposition  there, 
where  nature  hath  most  closely  attached  us. 

"  For  my  own  part,  who  now  (as  I  observed  at  setting  out  j'j-e- 
present  the  greatest  of  the  Sicilian  states,  and  in  this  character 
am  more  accustomed  to  attack  another  than  to  defend  myself,  I 
here,  in  her  name,  conjure  you  to  make  use  of  conviction  and 
imite  together  in  a  speedy  accommodation,  nor  so  eageriy  to  thirst 
after  the  damage  of  our  foes  as  to  plunge  ourselves  into  irrepar- 
able mischiefs.  I  am  not  conscious  to  myself  of  that  foolish 
haughtiness  of  heart,  which  expects  to  be  absolute  in  its  own  pri- 
vate will;  or  that  fortune,  whose  master  I  am  not,  should  attend 
my  orders  ;  but  I  am  ready  to  give  way  to  good  sense  and  reason. 
And  I  require  you  all  respectively  thus  to  give  way  to  one  another, 
and  not  to  wait  till  you  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  your  enemies. 
It  can  argue  no  baseness,  for  kinsmen  to  give  way  to  kinsmen,  a 
Dorian  to  a  Dorian,  or  a  Chalcid^an  to  others  of  his  own  race. 
Nay,  what  is  most  comprehensive,  we  are  all  neighbours,  all 
joint-inhabitants  of  the  same  land,  a  land  washed  round  by  the 
sea,  and  all  stiled  by  the  same  common  name  of  Sicilians.  Wars 
indeed  in  the  course  of  time  I  foresee  we  shall  wage  upon  one 
another,  and  future  conferences  will  again  be  held,  and  mutual 
friendship  shall  thus  revive.  But  when  foreigners  invade  us,  let 
us  be  wise  enough  to  unite  our  strength,  and  drive  them  from  our 
shores:  for  lo  be  weakened  in  any  of  our  members,  must  en- 
danger the  destruction  of  the  whole ;  and  to  such  confederates 
and  such  mediators  we  will  never  for  the  future  have  recourse. 

"  If  to  such  conduct  we  adhere,  we  shall  immediately  procure 
a  double  blessing  for  Sicily.  We  shall  deliver  her  from  the  Athe- 
nians, and  a  domestic  war.  For  the  future  we  shall  retain  the 
free  possession  of  her  in  our  own  hands,  and  more  easily  discon-. 
cert  any  projects  that  hereafter  may  be  formed  against  her." 
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The  Sicilians  acknowledged  the  weight  of  these  arguments 
thus  urged  by  Hermocrates,  and  all  the  several  parties  joined  in 
one  common  resolution  "  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  each  retaining 
what  they  were  at  present  possessed  of;  but  the  Morgantina 
should  be  restored  to  the  f'anaarin^ns,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  theSyracusans."  Such  also  as  were  con- 
feileratcd  with  the  Athenians,  addressing  themselves  to  the  Athe- 
nian commanders,  notified  their  own  readiness-  to  acquiesce  in 
these  terms,  and  their  resolution  to  be  comprehended  in  the 
same  peace.  Tl»ese  approving  the  measure,  thti  last  hand  was  put 
to  the  accommodation. 

The  Athenian  fleet,  which  had  no  longer  any  buisness  there, 
sailed  away  from  Siciiy.  But  the  people  at  Athens  manifested 
their  displeasure  against  the  commanders  at  their  return  home,  by 
passing  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Pythodorus  and  Sopho- 
cles, and  subjecting  Eurymedon,  who  was  the  third,  to  a  pecu- 
niary mulct ;  as  if,  when  able  to  have  perfected  the  reduction  of 
Sicily,  they  had  beep  bribed  to  desist.  They  had  enjoyed  so  long 
a  career  of  good  fortune,  that  they  imagined  nothing  could  dis- 
concert their  schemes;  that  enterpriser  of  the  greatest  as  well  as 
of  small  importance,  no  matter  whether  adequately  or  insuffi- 
ciently supported,  must  be  ended  to  their  wish.  This  was 
owing  to  the  unexpected  good  luck  with  which  most  of  their 
projects  bad  of  late  succeeded,  and  now  invigorated  all  their 
expectations.  « 

The  same  summer,  the  Megareans  of  the  city  of  Megara,  press- 
ed hard  by  the  Athenians,  who  constantly  twice  a  year  made  an 
inroad  into  their  territory  with  their  whole  united  force;  harassed 
at  the  same  time  by  their  own  outlaws,  who  having  been  ejected 
by  the  popular  party  in  the  train  of  a  sedition  had  settled  at  Pegae, 
and  from  thence  were  continually  plundering  them,  began  to 
have  some  conference  about  the  expediency  of  recalling  their  out- 
laws, that  the  city  might  not  doubly  be  exposed  to  ruin.  The 
friends  of  these  exiles,  perceiving  such  a  design  to  be  in  agitation, 
insisted  more  openly  than  ever  that  the  affair  should  be  regularly 
considered.  The  leaders  of  the  people  being  convinced  that  their 
own  and  the  strength  of  the  people  united  in  their  present  low 
condition  could  not  possibly  over-rule  it,  were  so  far  influenced 
by  their  fears  as  to  make  a  secret  offer  to  the  Athenian  generals, 
Hippocrates  the  son  of  Ariphro,  and  Demosthenes  the  son  of  Al- 
cisthenes,  "  to  put  the  city  into  their  hands  ;"  concluding,  they 
phould  be  less  endangered  by  such  a  step  than  by  the  restoration 
pf  the  exiles  whom  they  themselves  had  ejected.     It  was  agreed. 
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that  in  the  first  place  the  Athenians  should  take  possession  of  the 
long  walls  (these  were*  eight  stadia  in  length,  reaching  down 
from  the  city  to  Nissea  their  port)  to  prevent  any  succour  which 
might  be  sent  froni  Nisaea  by  the  Pcloponnesians,  since  there 
alone  they  kept  their  garrison  for  the  security  of  Mega ra.  After 
this,  they  promised  their  endeavours  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  upper  city.  And  this  they  would  be  able  to  eifect  more 
easily,  when  the  former  point  was  once  secured. 

The  Athenians  therefore,  when  all  was  fixed  and  determined  on 
both  sides,  crossed  over  by  night  toMinoa,  the  island  of  the  jNIega- 
reans,  with  six  hundred  heavy-armed,  commanded  by  Hippocrates, 
arid  sat  themselves  down  in  a  hollow,  whence  the  bricks  for  the 
walls  had  been  taken,  and  which  lay  near  enough  for  their  pur- 
pose :  whilst  another  body,  under  Demosthenes  the  other  com- 
mander, consisting  of  light-armed  Platieans,  and  the  Athenian 
patroles,  concealed  themselves  near  the  temple  of  Mars,  which 
lies  still  nearer.  Not  a  soul  within  the  city  knew  any  thing  of 
these  motions,  excepting  those  whose  vigilance  it  concerned  this 
night  to  observe  them.  When  the  morning  was  ready  to  break, 
the  plotters  of  Megara  proceed  thus- 
Through  a  series  of  time  they  had  established  a  custom  to  have 
the  gates  of  the  long  walls  opened  to  them  in  the  night,  by  car- 
rying out  a  wherry  upon  a  carriage,  which  they  persuaded  the  of- 
ficers posted  there,  they  conveyed  nightly  down  the  ditch  into  the 
sea,  and  so  went  upon  a  cruize.  And  before  it  was  light,  bring- 
ing it  back  again  to  the  walls  upon  the  carriage,  they  conveyed 
it  through  the  gates,  that  it  might  escape  the  notice  of  the  Athe- 
nian watch  on  Minoa,  who  by  this  means  might  be  eluded,  as 
they  never  would  descry  any  boat  in  the  harbour.  The  carriage 
was  now  at  the  gates,  which  we  opened  as  usual  for  the  reception 
of  the  wherry.  This  the  Athenians  observing,  (far  this  was  the 
signal  agreed  on)  came  running  from  their  place  of  ambush  to 
take  possession  of  the  gates  before  they  could  be  shut  again.  The 
very  moment  the  carriage  was  between,  and  obstructed  the  clos- 
ing them  together,  both  they  and  the  Megarean  coadjutors,  put 
the  watch  which  was  posted  at  the  gates  to  the  sword.  The 
Plataeans  andpatroling  parties  under  Demosthenes  rushed  in  first 
to  the  spot  where  the  trophy  now  stands,  and  having  thus  gained 
an  entrance  (for  the  Peloponnesians  who  were  nearest  had  taken 
the  alarm)  the  Plataeans  made  good  their  ground  against  thosa 
who  attacked  then),  and  secured  the  gates  till  the  heavy-armeti 

*  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
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Athenians,  who  were  coming  up  with  all  speed,  liad  entered. 
Each  of  these  Athenians  afterwards,  so  fast  as  he  got  in,  advanced 
along  the  wall.  The  Peloponnesian  guards,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, made  head  against  them  fora  tinae;  some  of  them  soon  drojj- 
ped,  and  then  the  rest  ran  speedily  oft'.  They  were  dismayed  at 
such  an  attack  from  their  enemies  in  the  night;  and,  as  the  treach- 
erous Megar^ans  fought  against  them,  they  concluded  that  all  the 
Mcar^aus  were  combined  together  in  betraying  them.  It  hap- 
pened farther,  that  an  Athenian  herald  had  proclaimed  of  his  own 
accord  that  "  such  Megar6ans  as  were  willing  to  side  with  the 
Athenians  should  throw  down  their  arms."  When  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  heard  this,  they  at  once  quitted  their  posts;  and,  seri- 
ously believing  that  all  the  Megareans  had  combined  to  betray 
them,  fled  amain  into  Nis^a. 

At  the  time  of  morning's  dawn,  the  long  walls  being  thus  sur- 
prised, and  the  Megareans  within  the  city  thrown  into  a  tumult, 
the  agents  for  the  Athenians,  in  concert  with  all  their  accomplices 
in  the  plot,  insisted  on  the  necessity  to  throw  open  the  city  gates, 
and  march  out  to  battle ;  since  it  had  been  agreed  between  them, 
that  so  soon  as  ever  the  gates  were  thus  opened,  the  Athenians 
should  rush  in.  There  was  a  method  to  be  observed  on  their  side, 
in  order  to  be  distinguished  ;  this  was  to  besmear  themselves  with 
ointment,  that  they  might  receive  no  harm.  Their  security  would 
have  been  greater,  had  they  opened  the  gates  at  once;  for  now 
four  thousand  heavy-armed  Athenians  and  six  hundred  horsemen,, 
who  had  marched  in  the  night  from  Eleusis,  according  to  a  prior 
disposition,  were  at  hand.  But  whilst  the  accomplices,  properlv 
besmeared,  stood  ready  at  the  gates,  one  of  their  own  party,  whp 
was  privy  to  the  whole  plot,  discovereth  it  to  the  other  Megare- 
ans. These  drawing  up  together,  came  forwards  in  a  body,  and 
denied  '•  the  expediency  of  marchiitg  out,  (since  formerly,  when 
stronger  than  now,  they  durst  not  hazard  such  a  step)  or  running 
such  a  manifest  risk  of  losing  the  city  :  and,  should  any  one  affirm 
the  contrary,  the  point  should  be  instantly  determined  by  blows." 
They  gave  not  the  least  hint  as  if  they  had  discovered  the  design, 
but  strenuously  insisted  that  their  own  measure  was  most  advise- 
able,  and  stood  firm  together  for  the  security  of  the  gates.  Thus 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  conspirators  to  put  their  pk>t 
in  execution. 

The  Athenian  commanders,  being  sensible  that  tbeproject  had 
been  some  how  crossed,  and  that  they  were  not  able  themselves 
to  take  the  city  by  storm,  immediately  run  up  a  wall  to  invest 
Nisaea.  concluding,  that  could  they  carry  it  before  any  si;ccour» 
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came  up,  it  would  be  impossible  for.  Megara  to  liold  out  much 
longer.  Iron  and  workmen,  and  all  proper  materials,  were  quicklv 
supplied  them  from  Athens.  Tiiey  begun  at  the  wall  which  they 
had  lately  surprised,  they  rnn  it  along  for  some  time  parallel  with 
Megara,  and  then  down  to  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  Nisrca.  The 
work,  both  of  ditch  and  wall,  was  divided  amongst  the  army. 
They  made  use  of  the  stones  and  bricks  of  the  suburbs,  and  hav- 
.  ing  felled  some  trees  and  wood,  they  strengthened  what  was  weak 
with  an  additional  palisade.  'J'he  houses  of  rhe  suburbs,  being 
lopped  with  battlements,  served  the  use  of  turrets.  This  whole 
day  they  plied  hard  at  the  work  ;  and  about  the  evening  of  the 
succeeding  day  it  was  nearly  completed.  The  garrison  within 
Nisa^a  was  in  great  consternation.  They  laboured  already  under 
a  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  they  had  been  used  to  fetch  daily 
from  the  upper  city.  Thus  concluding  that  the  Peloponnesians 
could  not  succour  them  with  sufficient  expedition,  and  imagining 
the  Megareans  werecombined  againstthem,  they  capitulated  witli 
the  Atlienians  on  the  following  terms: — 

"  To  be  dismissed  every  man  at  a  certain  ransom,  after  deliver- 
ing up  their  arn)S." 

"  But  as  for  the  LaceJcemonians,  their  commander,  and  every 
other  person  in  that  number,  these  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Athe- 
nians at  discretion." 

These  terms  being  agreed  to,  they  evacuated  Nisaca.  And  the 
^Athenians,  having  thus  cut  off  their  long  walls  from  the  city  of 
INIegar^ans,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Nisasa,  were  preparing  to 
accomplish  what  was  yet  to  be  done. 

But  Brasidas  son  of  Tellis,  the  Lacedaemonian,  happened  at 
this  time  to  be  about  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  levying  forces  to  march 
lor  Thrace.  He  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  surprisal  of  the 
walls,  than  he  trembled  for  the  Peloponnesians  in  Nisiea,  and  lest 
Megara  should  be  taken.  He  summons  the  Boeotians  to  attend  him 
expeditiously  with  their  forces  at  Tripodiscus  (the  place  so  named 
is  a  village  of  the  Megaris  under  the  mountain  Geran6a)  whither 
he  was  marching  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  heavy-armed 
Corinthians,  four  hundred  Phliasians,  six  hundred  Sicyonians,  and 
what  levies  he  had  already  made  upon  his  own  account.  He 
imagined  he  might  come  up  before  Nissea  could  be  taken.  But 
hearing  the  contrary  (for  he  came  up  in  the  night  to  Tripodiscus), 
with  a  picked  body  of  three  hundred  men,  bclore  the  news  of  his 
march  could  be  spread,  he  approached  to  the  city  of  Megara,  un- 
descried  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  posted  near  the  sea.  He 
intended   to  declare  that  he  was  ready  to  attempt,  and  in  fact 
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would  have  been  glad  to  have  effected,  the  recovery  of  Nisaea. 
But  it  was  principally  bis  view  to  get  admission  into  Megara,  and 
provide  for  its  security.  He  demanded  admission,  assuring  them 
he  had  great  hope  of  recovering  Nisaea.  But  the  factions  in  Me- 
gara, perplexed  at  this  step  of  Brasidas — on  one  side,  lest  he  meant 
to  reinstate  the  exiles  by  ejecting  them  ;  the  other,  lest  the  peo- 
ple with  such  an  apprehension  might  at  once  fall  upon  them,  and 
their  city  thus  plunged  into  a  tumult  of  arms  might  be  lost,  if  the 
Athenians,  who  lay  ready  in  ambush,  should  seize  it;  refused  him 
admittance,  and  both  factions  thought  proper,  without*any  stir, 
to  await  the  event.  For  it  was  severally  their  full  expectation, 
that  a  battle  must  ensue  between  the  Athenians  and  these  new- 
comers ;  and  then,  without  plunging  themselves  into  unne- 
cessary hazards,  they  might  join  their  own  favourite  party  if 
victorious. 

Brasidas,  when  he  could  not  prevail,  withdrew  again  to  the  maia 
of  his  army.  By  the  succeeding  dawn  the  Boeotians  joined  him, 
who  had  resolved  to  succour  Megara,  even  previous  to  the  sum- 
mons sent  by  Brasidas,  since  they  regarded  the  danger  that  place 
was  in  as  their  own.  They  were  actually  advanced  with  their 
whole  force  as  far  as  Plataea ;  and,  the  messenger  having  met  with 
them  here,  they  became  much  more  eager  than  before.  They 
sent  forwards  a  detachment  of  two  and  twenty  hundred  heavy- 
armed,  and  six  hundred  horsemen,  but  dismissed  the  raiiltitude 
to  their  own  homes.  When  the  whole  force  was  thus  united, 
consisting  of  at  least  six  thousand  heavy-armed,  and  the  heavy- 
armed  Athenians  stood  drawn  up  in  order  near  Nisaea  and  the 
sea-shore,  whilst  their  light  armed  were  straggling  about  the  plain, 
the  Boeotian  cavalry  made  an  unexpected  sally  against  those  strag- 
glers, and  chaced  them  to  the  shore :  for  hitherto  no  aid  what- 
ever had  taken  the  field  in  behalf  of  theMegareans.  The  Athe- 
nian cavalry  clapped  spurs  to  repel  the  Bceotian,  and  a  battle  en- 
sued. The  horse  were  a  long  time  thus  engaged,  and  both  sides 
claimed  a  victory.  For  the  general  of  the  Boeotian  cavalry,  and 
a  small  number  of  his  party,  the  Athenians  drove  before  them  to 
Nisaea,  where  they  put  them  to  the  sword  and  rifled  them.  They 
remained  masters  of  the  dead  bodies,  gave  them  up  afterwards 
by  truce,  and  erected  a  trophy:  but  neither  side  so  keeping  their 
■ground  as  to  render  the  action  decisive,  they  retreated  as  it  were 
by  consent ;  the  Boeotians  to  their  main-army,  and  the  Atheni- 
ans to  Nisaea. 

Brasidas,  after  this,  advanced  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  city 
of  Megara  with  his  army.     Having  occupied  there  some  advan* 
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tageous  ground,  they  drew  up  in  order  and  stood  still,  imagining 
the  Athenians  would  attack  them  ;  and  assured,  that  the  Mega- 
rfeans  were  intently  observing  for  whom  the  victory  might  decalre. 
In  both  these  respects,  they  judged  their  present  posture  the  most 
judicious;  because  it  was  not  their  own  business  to  attack,  or, 
voluntarily  to  run  into  conflict  and  danger;  and  thus  having  ma- 
nifestly exhibited  their  alacrity  to  act  defensively,  a  victory  might 
justly  be  ascribed  to  them  without  the  expence  of  a  battle.  In  re- 
gard further  to  the  Megareans  the  conquence  could  not  but  be 
fortunate  :  for,  in  case  the  latter  had  never  beheld  them  thu3 
prompt  in  their  succour,  they  would  have  stopped  all  farther  risk, 
and  so  undoubtedly  they  should  have  lost  the  city,  as  men  com- 
pletely vanquished :  but  now,  should  the  Athenians  decline  an 
engagement,  the  points  for  which  they  themselves  came  thither 
must  be  secured  without  a  blow  ;  which  proved  to  be  the  result. 
For  the  Megareans,  when  the  Athenians  came  out  and  drew  up 
in  order  close  to  the  long  walls,  and  then,  as  the  enemy  did  not 
advance  to  attack  them,  stood  quiet  in  their  ranks;  their  com- 
manders also  judging  the  hazard  by  no  means  equal,  and  them-< 
selves,  who  had  so  far  been  successful,  not  at  all  concerned  to  begin 
Jin  engagement  against  superior  numbers,  in  which,  should  they 
prevail,  they  could  only  take  Megara ;  but,  should  they  miscarry, 
must  lose  the  flower  of  their  domestic  strength,  especially  as  their 
opponents  would  act  in  probability  with  more  daring  resolution, 
since,  as  the  large  strength  they  had  now  in  the  field  consisted 
only  of  quota's  from  several  constituents,  they  hazarded  but  little  ; 
thus  facing  one  another  for  a  considerable  space,  and  neither  side 
presuming  to  make  an  attack,  till  each  at  length  wheeled  off,  the 
Athenians  first  towards  Nisaea,  and  the  Peloponnesians  again  to 
their  former  post.     Then,  I  say,  the  Megareans  in  the  interest  of 
the  exiles,  regarding  Brasidas  as  victor,  and  animated  by  the  re- 
fusal of  attack  on  the  Athenian  side,  open  the  gates  of  Megara  to 
Brasidas  himself,  and  the  several  commanders  from  the  auxiliary 
states;  and,  having  given  them  admission,  proceed  with  them  to- 
consultation,  whilst  the  partizans  of  the  Athenian  interest  were 
in  the  utrnost  consternation. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  confederates  being  dismissed  to  their  re- 
spective cities,  Brasidas  also  himself  returned  to  Corinth,  to  con- 
tinue his  preparations  for  that  Thracian  expedition,  in  which  be- 
fore this  avocation  he  had  been  intently  employed. 

The  Athenians  also  being  now  marched  homewards,  the  Me- 
gareans in  the  city,  who  had  acted  most  zealously  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians,,  finding  all  their  practices  detected,  stole  off  as  fast 
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as  possible.  The  others,  after  concerting  the  proper  steps  with 
the  friends  of  the  exiles,  fetch  them  home  from  Pegae,  having  first 
administered  to  them  the  most  solemn  oaths  "  to  think  no  more 
on  former  injuries,  and  to  promote  the  true  welfare  of  the  city  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power." 

But  these,  when  re-invested  with  authority,  and  taking  a  review 
^  of  the  troops  of  the  city,  having  previously  disposed  some  hands 
of  soldiers  in  a  proper  manner,  picked  out  about  a  hundred  per- 
sons of  their  enemies,  and  who  they  thought  had  busied  them- 
selves most  in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  And  having  compelled 
the  people  to  pass  a  public  vote  upon  them,  they  were  condemned 
to  die  and  suti'ered  an  instant  execution.  They  farther  new-mo- 
delled the  government  of  Megara  into  almost  an  oligarchy.  And 
this  change,  though  introduced  by  an  inconsiderable  botly  ofmen; 
nay,  what  is  more  iu  the  train  of  sedition,  yet  continued  for  a 
long  space  of  time  in  full  force  at  Megara. 

The  same  summer,  the  Mitylen6ans  being  intent  on  executing 
their  design  of  fortifying  Antandrus,  Demodocus  and  Aristides, 
who  commanded  the  Athenian  squadron  for  levying  contributions, 
and  were  now  at  Hellespont  (for  Lamachus  the  third  in  the  com-p 
mission  had  been  detached  with  ten  ships  towards  Pontus),  when 
informed  of  what  was  thus  in  agitation,  became  apprehensive  that 
Antandrus  might  prove  of  as  bad  consequence  to  them  as  Anaea 
in  Samos  had  already  done;  wherein,  the  Samian  exiles  having 
fortified  themselves,  were  not  only  serviceable  to  the  Peloponne- 
fiians  at  sea,  by  furnishing  them  with  pilots;  but  farther,  were 
continually  alarming  the  Samians  at  home,  and  sheltering  their 
deserters.   From  these  apprehensions  they  assembled  a  force  from 
among  their  dependents,  sailed  thither,  and  having  defeated  in 
battle  those  who  came  out  of  Antandrus  to  oppose  them,  gain 
once  more  possession  of  that  town.   And  no  long  time  after,  Loma- 
chus,  who  had  been  detached  to  Pontus,  having  anchored  in  the 
river  Calex  in  the  district  of  Heraclea,  lost  all  his  ships.  A  heavy 
rain  had  fallen  in  the  upper  country,  and  the  land-flood  rushing 
suddenly  down,  bore  them  all  away  before  it     He  himself  and 
the  men  under  his  command  were  forced  to  march  over  land 
through  Bithynia  (possessed  by  those  Thracians  who  are  seated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait  in  Asia)  toChalcedon,  a  colony  of 
the  I^Iegar^ans,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  sea. 

This  summer  also  Demosthenes,  immediately  after  he  had 
quitted  the  Megaris,  with  the  command  of  forty  sail  of  Athenians, 
arrives  at  Xaupactus.  For  with  him,  and  with  Hippocrates,  some 
persons  of  the  Bceotian  cities  in  those  parts  had  been  concerting 
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schemes  how  to  change  the  government  of  those  cities,  and  intro- 
duce a  democracy  on  the  Athenian  model.  The  first  author  of 
this  scheme  was  Ptosodorus  an  exile  from  Thebes,  and  matters 
were  now  ready  for  execution. 

Some  of  them  had  undertaken  to  betray  Siphte  :  SiphaB  is  a 
maritime  town  in  the  district  of  Thespiae,  upon  the  gulf  of  Crissa. 
Others  of  Orchomenus  engaged  for  Chaeron^a,  a  town  tributary  to  . 
that  Orchomenus  which  was  formerly  called  the  Minyeian  but 
now  the  Bceotian.  Some  Orchomenian  exiles  were  the  chief  un- 
dertakers of  this  point,  and  were  hiring  soldiers  for  the  purpose 
from  Peloponnesus.  Ch.^ron6a  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  Boeotia 
towards  Phanotis  of  Phocis,  and  is  in  part  inhabited  bj^  Phocians. 
The  share  assigned  to  the  Athenians  was  the  surprisai  of  Delium, 
a  temple  of  Apollo  in  Tanagra,  looking  towards  Eubcea.  'J'hese 
things  farther  were  to  be  atchieved  on  a  day  prefixed,  that  the 
Boeotians  might  be  disabled  from  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  Delium 
>vith  all  their  force,  by  the  necessity  of  staying  at  home  to  defend 
their  respectire  habitations.  Should  the  attempt  succeed, 
and  Delium  once  be  fortified,  they  easily  presumed  that, 
though  the  change  of  the  Boeotian  government  might  not  sud- 
denly be  effected,  yet,  when  those  towns  were  in  their  hands, 
when  their  devastations  were  extended  all  over  the  country,  and 
places  of  safe  retreat  lay  near  at  hand  for  their  parties,  things 
could  not  long  remain  in  their  former  posture;  but  in  process  of 
time,  when  the  Athenians  appeared  in  support  of  the  revolters, 
and  the  Boeotians  could  not  unite  in  a  body  to  oppose  them,  the 
designed  revolution  must  necessarily  take  place.  "I'his  was  the 
nature  of  the  scheme  at  present  in  agitation. 
-  Hippocrates,  having  the  whole  force  of  Athens  under  bis  com- 
rnand,  was  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  march  into  Boeotia.  But 
he  had  dispatched  Demosthenes  beforehand  to  Naupactus  with 
forty  ships,  that  after  he  had  collected  a  sufficient  force  in  those 
parts  from  the  Acarnanians  and  their  other  confederates,  he  should 
appear  with  his  fleet  before  Siphte,  which  was  then  to  be  be- 
trayed to  him.  A  day  also  was  fixed  upon  between  them,  in 
which  both  of  them  were  at  once  to  execute  the  parts  assing- 
ed   them. 

Demosthenes,  being  arrived  at  Naupactus,  found  the  Oeniadre 
already  con)pelled  by  the  united  Acarnanians  into  an  association 
■with  the  confederates  of  Athens.  He  marched  away  therefore, 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  confederacy  in  those  parts,  and  invaded 
first  Salynthius  and  the  Agraans;  and  having  carried  some  other 
pouUs,  got  all  in  readiness  to  shew  himself  before  Siphae  at  the 
time  appointed. 
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About  the  same  time  this  summer,  Brasidas  at  the  head  of  se- 
venteen hundred  heavy-ajmed,  began  his  march  towards  Thrace* 
When  he  was  come  up  to  Heraclea  in  Trachis,  he  dispatched  a 
messenger  before  hand  to  his  correspondents  in  Pharsalus,  to  betr 
a  safe  conduct  for  himself  and  his  army.  And  as  soon  as  he  was 
met  at  Melitia  of  Achtea  by  Panaerus,  and  Dorus,  and  Hippolo- 
chidas,  and  Torylaus,  and  Strophacus,  who  had  been  formerly  the 
public  host  of  the  Chalcideans,  he  continued  his  march  forwards; 
Others  also  of  the  Thessalians  assisted  in  conducting:  him,  and 
from  Larissa  Niconidas  the  friend  of  Perdiccas.  The  passage 
through  Thesgaly  without  proper  guides  is  always  difficult,  and 
must  be  more  so  to  an  aimed  body.  Besides,  to  attempt  such  a 
thing  through  a  neighbouring  dominion  without  permission  first 
obtained,  hath  ever  been  regarded  by  all  the  Grecians  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Thessalians  had  been  ever  well- 
affected  to  the  Athenians.  Nor  could  Brasidas  have  possibly  ef- 
fected it,  had  not  the  Thessalian  been  rather  despotic  than  free 
governments.  For  upon  his  route  he  was  stopped  at  the  river 
Enipeus  by  some  of  contrary  sentiments  to  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen, who  onlered  him  to  proceed  at  his  peril,  and  taxed  him- 
with  injustice  in  having  come  so  far  without  the  general  permis- 
sion. His  conductors  told  them  in  return,  that  "without  such 
permission  he  should  not  proceed  ;  but,  as  he  had  come  amongst 
them  on  a  sudden,  they  thought  themselves  obliged  in  friendship 
to  conduct  him."  Brasidas  also  gave  them  strong  assurances,  that 
"  he  was  come  thither  for  the  service  of  Thessaly  and  of  them ; 
that  his  arms  were  not  intended  against  them,  but  against  the 
common  enemy,  the  Athenians;  that  he  never  suspected  any  en- 
mity between  Thessalians  and  Lacedaemonians,  why  they  might 
not  tread  upon  one  another's  ground  ;  that  even  now,  should  they 
withold  their  consent,  he  was  neither  willing  nor  indeed  able  to 
proceed ;  but  he  conjured  them  however  to  give  him  no  moles- 
tation." Having  heard  these  declarations,  they  acquiesced  and 
withdrew.  Brasidas  now,  by  the  advice  of  his  conductors,  advanced 
with  the  utmost  speed  without  ever  halting,  in  order  to  antici- 
pate fresh  and  more  potent  obstruction.  Xay,  tiie  very  same  day 
that  he  left  Melitia,  he  advanced  as  far  as  to  Pharsalus,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  banks  qf  the  Apidanus.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Phacium,  and  from  thence  into  Perdebia.  Being  so  far 
advanced,  his  Thessalian  guides  received  their  dismission  ;  and 
the  Peraebians,  who  are  tributaries  to  the  Thessalians,  escorted 
him  to  Dium  in  the  kingdom  of  Perdiccas:  it  is  a  fortress  of  Ma- 
cedonia situ?.ted   under  mount  Olympus  on  the  Thessalian  side. 
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lo  this  manner  Brasidas,  advancing  so  expeditiously  as  to  prevent 
all  obstruction,  ci)mpleated  his  passage  through  Thessaly,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas  and  the  region  of  Chalcis. 
For  those  in  Thrace,  who  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  had  joined 
with  Perdiccas  in  procuring  this  auxiliary  force  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, because  the  great  success  of  the  Athenians  had  struck  a 
terror  amongst  them.  The  Chalcideans  were  persuaded,  that 
they  should  be  first  attacked  by  the  Athenians  :  and  in  truth  their 
neighbour-states,  who  yet  persevered  in  their  obedience,  were 
secretly  instigating  them  to  it.  Perdiccas,  indeed,  had  nor  yet 
declared  himself  their  enemy  ;  but  he  dreaded  the  vengeance  of 
the  Athenians  for  former  grudges ;  and  now  he  had  a  scheme  at 
heart  for  the  subjection  of  Arribaeus  king  of  the  Lyncestians. 

Qther  points  concurred  to  facilitate  the  procurement  of  such  a 
succour  from  Peloponnesus,  such  as  the  misfortunes  by  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  present  were  afflicted.  For,  the  Athenians 
pressing  hard  on  Peloponnesus,  and  not  leastofall  onLaconia, 
they  hoped  in  case  they  could  equally  annoy  them  in  this  quarter, 
by  thus  marching  an  army  against  their  dependents,  to  eftect  a 
diversion.  And  they  were  more  encouraged  by  the  offers  of  main-r 
tenance  for  their  troops,  and  solicitations  to  support  revolts.  They 
■were  at  the  same  time  glad  of  a  pretext  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
Helots,  lest,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  now  that  Pylus  was  in 
hostile  hands,  they  might  be  tempted  to  rebel.  This  farther  gave 
rise  to  the  following  event :  dreading  the  youth  and  number  of 
these  slaves  (for  many  precautions  have  ever  been  put  in  practice 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  curb. and  awe  their  Helots)  they  made 
public  proclamation,  that  *'  so  many  of  them,  as  could  claim  the 
merit  of  having  done  signal  service  to  the  Lacedeemonians  in  the 
present  war,  should  enter  their  claims,  and  be  rewarded  with 
freedom."  The  view  in  this  was  to  sound  them,  imagining  that 
such,  who  had  the  greatness  of  spirit  to  claim  their  freedom  in 
requital  of  their  merit,  must  be  also  the  ripest  for  rebellion. 
About  two  thousand  claimants  were  adjudged  worthy,  and  ac- 
cordingly were  led  about  in  solemn  procession  to  the  temples, 
crowned  with  garlands,  as  men  honoured  with  their  freedom. 
But,  in  no  long  time  after,  they  made  away  with  them  all,  nor 
hath  the  world  been  able  to  discover,  in  what  manner  they  were 
thus  to  a  man  destroyed. 

Now  also  with  alacrity  they  sent  away  seven  hundred  of  their 
heavy-armed  under  the  orders  of  Brasidas.  The  rest  of  his  body 
were  mercenaries,  whom  he  had  hired  in  Peloponnesus.    And  ij; 
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was,  in  compliance  with  his  own  particular  desire,  that  Brasidas 
was  employed  in  this  service  by  the  LacedjEmonians. 

The  Chalcideans,  however,  were  highly  satisfied  with  a  person, 
who  had  ever  passed  in  Sparta  for  one  of  the  most  active  and 
accomplished  citizens  ;  and  who,  in  his  foreign  employments, 
had  performed  very  signal  services  for  his  country.  From  his 
first  appearance  amongst  them,  his  justice  and  moderation  so  in- 
stantly recommended  them  to  the  adjacent  cities,  that  some  volun- 
tarily submitted,  and  others  were  by  intrigue  put  into  his  pos- 
session. By  him  the  Lacedemonians  were  actually  impowered, 
if  the  accommodation  they  wished  for  took  place,  which  it  after- 
wards did,  to  make  exchange  a  restitution  of  towns,  and  so  relieve 
Peloponnesus  from  the  hardships  of  the  war. 

Nay  more,  even  in  succeeding  time,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Sicilian  war,  the  virtue  and  prudence  of  Brasidas  exerted  at 
this  juncture,  which  some  attested  by  their  own  experience, 
others  upon  sound  and  unsuspected  report,  imprinted  a  zeal  on 
the  confederates  of  Athens  to  go  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
For,  having  been  the  first  sent  out  to  foreign  trust,  and  approved 
in  all  respects  as  a  worthy  man,  he  left  behind  him  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  are  like  himself.* 

So  soon  therefore  as  it  was  known  at  Athens,  that  he  was  ar- 
rived to  take  upon  him  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Thrace,  the  Athe- 
nians declare  Perdiccas  their  enemy,  ascribing  this  expedition  to 
his  cabals,  and  by  strenghtening  their  garrisons  kept  a  strict  watch 
over  all  tl>eir  dependants  in  that  quarter. 

But  Perdiccas  with  his  own  forces,  and  accompanied  by  the 
body  under  Brasidas,  marcheth  against  a  neighbouring  potentate, 
Arribaeus  son  of  Bromerus,  king  of  the  Macedonian  Lyncestians; 
enmity  was  subsisting  between  them,  and  the  conquest  of  him 
was  the  point  in  view.  When  he  was  advanced  with  his  army, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Brasidas,  to  the  entrance  of  Lyncus, 
Brasidas  communicated  his  intention  to  hold  a  parley  with  Ar- 
ribaeus,  before  he  proceeded  to  act  offensively  against  him  ;  and 
(if  possible)  to  bring  him  over  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  : 
for  Arribseus  had  already  notified  by  a  herald,  that  he  was  willing 
to  refer  the  points  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Brasidas.  The 
Chalcidean  ambassadors  also,  who  followed  the  camp,  were  con- 
tinually suggesting  to  him,  that,  **  he  ought  not  to  plung  himself 

*  When  Brasidas  was  beginning  his  march  for  Thrace,  he  wrote  this  letter  to  the 

Ephori  at  Sparta^ '*  I  wili  execute  your  orders  in  this  war,  or  die  "     PItitarch'« 
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rashly  into  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  Perdiccas,"  designing  to  re- 
serve him  more  entire  for  their  own  service.  And  besides  this, 
the  ministers  of  Perdiccas  had  declared  it  at  Laced^mon  to  be 
their  master's  intention  to  bring  over  all  the  neighbouring  States 
into  this  alliance r  so  that  it  vi'as  entirely  with  public  view,  that 
Brasidas  insisted  upon  treating  with  ArribEBus.  But  Perdiccas 
urged  in  opposition,  that  "he  had  not  brought  Brasidus  to  be  the 
judge  of  his  controversies,  but  to  execute  his  vengeance  on  the 
enemies  he  should  point  out  to  him;  that  it  would  be  unjust  in 
Brasidas  to  treat  with  Arribasus,  when  he  supported  half  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  troops."  Yet,  in  spite  of  such  remonstrances  and 
in  open  defiance  of  him,  Brasidas  parleyed.  And  being  satisfied 
with  the  offers  of  Arribseus,  he  drew  off  his  troops,  without  so 
much  as  entering  his  dominions.  But  henceforth  Perdiccas, 
looking  upon  this  step  as  an  injury  to  himself,  reduced  his  con- 
tribution of  support  from  a  moiety  to  a  third. 

Brasidas  however  the  same  summer,  without  loss  of  time  con- 
tinued the  operations  of  war;  and,  a  little  before  the  vintage, 
being  attended  by  the  Chalcid^ans,  marched  towards  Acanthus, 
a  colony  of  the  Andrians.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were 
embroiled  in  a  sedition  about  his  reception;  a  party,  who  co- 
operated with  the  Chalcid6ans,  were  for  it  ;  but  the  people  op- 
posed. Yet,  fearing  the  loss  of  thier  fruit  which  was  not  quite 
got  in,  the  people  were  at  last  prevailed  upon  by  Brasidas,  to  grant 
entrance  to  himself  without  any  attendants,  and  after  giving  him 
audience  to  resolve  for  themselves.  Brasidas  is  admitted  ;  and 
standing  forth  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  for  though  a  Lace- 
daemonian  he  was  an  able  speaker,  he  harangued  them  thus : 

*'  My  commission  from  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  march  of 
their  troops  hither  under  my  command  verify,  Oye  Acanthians, 
the  declaration  made  by  us,  when  first  we  begun  this  war  against 
the  Athenians,  that  we  were  going  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  But  if  our  appearance  here  hath  been  too  long  deferred 
it  should  be  ascribed  to  the  unexpected  turns  of  war  nearer  home, 
where,  as  we  hoped  to  demolish  the  Athenians  speedily  without 
endangering  you,  we  ought  to  be  exempted  from  any  censure 
here.  For  now,  you  behold  us  opportunely  at  hand,  ami  intent 
in  conjunction  with  you  to  pull  these  tyrants  down. 

"  I  am  surprised  indeed  that  your  gates  should  be  barred 
against  me,  or  that  my  presence  should  any  way  chargrin  you. 
For  we  Lacedaemonians,  imagining  we  were  going  to  confederates, 
whose  whishes  were  fastened  upon  us  before  their  eyes  could  be- 
hold us,  and  from  whom  we  might  depend  upon  the  most  cordial 
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deception;  we,  t  say,  hate  pierced  forwards  through  a  series  cf 
danger^,  marching  many  days  together  through  hostile  territories, 
and  surmounting  every  obstacle  by  a  zeal  of  your  service.  IZ 
therefore  your  affections  are  alienated  frona  us,  or  if  you  actia 
oppositiuj  to  your  own,  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  rest  of  Gretce, 
your  conduct  must  terribly  distress  us.  And  that,  not  only  be- 
cause you  yourselves  reject  us,  but  may  by  such  a  step  deter  all 
others,  to  whom  I  shall  afterwards  apply,  from  co-operating  will* 
me.  Such  obstacles  you  will  raise  before  me,  if  you,  to  whom, 
first  I  have  addressed  myself,  you  who  are  masters  of  a  city  o£ 
great  importance,  and  are  In  esteem  for  your  good-sense  and  dis-^ 
cretion,  should  refuse  to  receive  me.  1  shall  be  utterly  unable  to 
put  a  plausible  colour  upon  such  a  refusal,  and  shall  be  exposed 
to  reproach,  as  if  I  meant  injustice  under  the  cloak  of  liberty,  or 
came  hither  too  weak  and  impotent  to  make  head  against  the 
Athenian  strength,  should  it  be  exerted  against  me. 

"  And  yet  with  that  force,  of  which  at  this  very  moment  lam 
honoured  with  the  command,  I  marched  myself  to  the  succour 
of  Niscea,  and  openly  defied  a  superior  number  of  Athenians  who 
declined  the  encounter.  It  is  not  therefore  probable,  that  they 
tan  send  hither  a  force  to  our  annoyance  equal  to  that  armament 
they  employed  at  Nisaea:  nor  am  I  sent  hither  to  execute  the 
schemes  of  oppression,  but  to  further  the  deliverance  of  Greece. 
I  have  the  security  of  most  solemn  oaths,  sworn  by  the  magistrates 
ofLacedamon,  that  whatever  people  I  bring  over  to  their  alliance 
shall  remain  in  free  possession  of  their  own  liberties  and  laws. 
And  farther^  we  are  forbid  the  use  of  violence  and  fraud  as  the 
means  of  rendering  you  dependant  on  us  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  to  act  in  support  of  you  who  are  oppressed  with  Athenian 
bondage.  Upon  reasons  so  valid  do  I  insist  upon  it,  that  I  am  no 
longer  Suspected  by  you,  having  given  you  the  strongest  assur- 
ances, that  I  am  no  impotent  avenger,  and  that  you  may  boldly 
abet  my  cause. 

"  If  there  be  any  person  in  this  assembly,  who  hesitates  upon 
ihe  apprehension  that  I  may  betray  the  city  into  the  hands  of  a 
private  cabal,  let  him  bid  adieu  to  his  fears,  and  distinguish  him- 
self in  open  Confidence.  I  came  not  hither  to  he  the  tool  of  faction; 
1  am  convinced  that  liberty  can  never  be  re-esiablished  by  me,  if 
disregarding  ancient  constitutions,  I  enslave  the  multitude  to  the 
few,  or  the  few  to  the  crowd.  Such  things  would  be  moregriev- 
ous  than  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion.  And  should  we  Lace- 
daemonians proceed  in  this  manner,  out  labours  could  never  merit 
a  return  of  gratitude,  but,  instead  of  honour  and  glory,  foul  re- 
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proach  would  be  our  portion.  The  crimes,  on  which  we  have 
grounded  this  Waf  against  the  Athenians,  would  then  appear  to 
be  Oui*  own',  and  more  odious  in  us  for  having  madeparade  of  dis- 
interested virtue,  than  in  a  State  which  never  pretended  to  it.  For 
it  is  more  base  in  men  of  honour  to  enlarge  their  power  by  sj^ecious 
fraud,  than  by  open  force.  The  latter,  upon  the  right  of  that 
superior  strength  with  which  fortune  hath  invested  it,  sie^eth  at 
once  upon  its  prey  ;  the  other  can  o-nly  compass  it  by  the  treafchery 
of  wicked  cumiing. 

""It  is  thus  that  in  all  concerns  of  more  than  ordmary  import- 
ailce,  we  are  accustomed  to  ex6rt  the  utmost  circumspection. 
And  besides  the  solemn-  oaths  in  your  favour,  you  can  receive 
no  greater  security  of  bur  honest  intention  than  the  congruity  of 
oar  actions^  with  our  words,  froin  whence  the  strongest  conviction 
must  result,  that  with  what  I  have  ?ugge»ted' you  are  obliged  in 
interest  to  comply.  But  if  niy  f»romises  are  unavailing,  and  you 
declare  such  compliance  in^possible ;  if  professing  yourselves  our 
sihc^i'e  Well-wishers,  you  beg  that  a  denial  !nay  not  expose  you 
to  our  resentments;  if  you  alledge  that  the  dangers  through 
wbich  your  liberty  must  be  sought  to  over  balance  the  prise ;  that 
injustice  it  ought  only  to  be  proposed  to  such  as  are  able  to  em- 
brace the  offer,  but  that  no  one  outfit  to  Be  compelled  against 
his  own  inclinations; — I  shall  beseech  the  tutelary  god's  and 
heroes  of  this  island  to  bear  me  witness,  that  whereas  Income  to 
serve  you,  and  cannot  persuade,  T  mustnovv,  by  ravaging  your 
country,  endeavour  to  compel  you.  And,  in  acting  thus,  I  shalK 
HOt  be  conscious'  to  myself  of  injustice,  but  shall  justify  the  step 
on  two  most  cogent  motives:  for  the  sake  of  the  Lacedaemonians; 
lest  whilst  they  have  only  your  affections,  and  not  yOur  actual 
concurrence,  tlifey  may  bs  prejudiced  through  the  sums  of  money 
.  yOu  pay  to  the  Athenians:  for  the  sake  of  all  the  Grecians;  that 
they  may  not  be  obstructed  by  you  in  their  deliverance  from 
bondage.  This  is  the  end- we  propose,  and  this  will  justify  Our 
proceedings;  For  without  the  purpose  of  a  public  good,  we 
Lacedaemonialis  ought  not  toset  peopte  at  liberty  against  their' 
wills.  We  are  not  greedy  o? empire,  but  we  are  eager  to  pul!' 
down  the  tyranny  of  others.  And  how  could  we  answer  ittothe 
body  of  Greece,  if,  when  we  have  undertaken  to  give  liberty 
to  them  all,  we  indolently  suffer  cur  endeavours- to  be  traversed' 
by  you  ? 

Deliberate  seriously  on  these  important  point's,  and  animate 
yourselves  witli  the  glorious  ambition  of  being  the  first  who  enter 
ibn  lists  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  of  gaining  an  eternal  renoWn^- 
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of  securing  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  your  private  proper-r 
ties,  and  investing  the  State  of  which  you  are  members  with  the 
most  *  honourable  of  all  titles." 

Here  Brasidas  concluded.  Apd  the  Acanthians,  whohadalredy 
heard  this  affair  largely  discussed  on  both  sides,  and  secretly  de-» 
clared  their  votes,  the  majority,  because  the  arguments  of  Bra- 
sidas were  prevailing,  and  because  they  dreaded  the  loss  of  their 
fruit,  resolved  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Then  they  req<jired 
of  Brasidas  himself  to  swear  the  oath  of  their  security,  which  the 
Lacedeemonian  mrigistrate  had  at  his  departure  injoiiied  him  to 
take,  that  whatever  people  was  brought  over  into  their  alliance 
by  him  should  remain  in  possession  of  their  own  liberties  and  laws," 
and  this  done,  they  receive  his  army.  Not  long  after,  Stagyrus 
also,  another  colony  of  the  Andrians,  revolted.  And  thus  ended 
the  transactions  of  this  summer. 

Very  early  in  the  succeeding  winter,  when  the  strong  places  of 
Boaotia  were  to  have  been  betrayed  to  Hippocrates  and  Demos- 
thenes the  Athenian  commanders,  preparatory  to  which  Demos- 
thenes was  to  shew  himself  with  his  fleet  before  Siphie,  and  the  other 
to  marchto  Delium, there  happened  a  mistakeabout  the  days  prefi.v- 
edforexecution.  Demosthenes  indeed,  who  steered  towards Siphap, 
and  had  on  board  the  Acarnaniaus,  and  many  of  the  confederates 
of  that  quarter,  is  totally  disappointed.  The  whole  scheme  had 
been  betrayed  by  Nicomachus  the  Phocianof  Phanotis,  who  gave 
information  of  it  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  to  the  Boeotians. 
All  Bcsotians  now  taking  up  arms  to  prevent  consequences,  (for 
Hippocrates  was  not  yet  in  their  country  to  distress  them  on  that 
side)  Siphse  and  Claeronea  are  secured  in  time.  And  so  soon  as 
the  conspirators  perceived  that  things  went  wrong,  they  gave  up 
all  farther  thoughts  of  ejfciting  commotions  in  the  cities. 

Hippocrates,  having  summoned  into  the  field  the  whole  force 
of  Athens,  as  well  citizens  as  sojourners,  not  excepting  even 
foreigners  who  chanced  at  that  time  to  be  there, arrivelh  too  late 
before  Delium,  not  before  theBcsotians  were  returned  home  again 
from  Siphae.  He  encamped  his  forces,  and  set  about  fortifying 
Delium,  the  temple  of  Apojlo,  in  the  following  manner.  Round 
about  the  temple  and  its  precincts  they  sunk  a  ditch  :  of  the  earth 
thrown  up  they  formed  a  rampart  instead  of  a  wall.  They  drove 
into  the  ground  on  each  side  a  row  of  stakes,  and  then  threw  on 
the  vines  they  cut  from  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  They 
did  the  same   by  the  stones  and  bricks  of  the  adjacent  buildingij 
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which  had  been  demolished,  and  omitted  no  expedient  to  give 
lieight  and  substance  to  the  work.  They  erected  wooden  turrets 
lupon  such  spots  as  seemed  most  to  require  it.  No  part  of  the 
old  pile  of  the  temple  was  now  standing:  the  portico,  which 
stood  the  longest,  had  lately  fell  down.  They  began  the  work 
the  third  day  after  their  marching  out  from  Athens.  That  day 
they  plied  it,  and  the  following,  and  continued  it  on  the  fifth  till 
the  time  of  repast.  Then,  the  work  being  for  the  most  part  com- 
pleated,  they  drew  off  their  army  to  the  distance  of  about*  ttv, 
jstadia  fromDelium,  in  order  to  return  home.  Their  light-armed 
indeed,  for  the  most  part  marched  oflf  directly,  but  the  heavy- 
armed  halting  there  sat  down  upon  their  arms. 

Hippocrates  stayed  behind  for  the  time  necessary  to  poet  the 
proper  guards,  and  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  those  parts  of  the 
fortification  whjch  were  not  yet  perfectly  conipleated.  But  dur-r 
ing  all  this  space,  the  Bosotians  had  been  employed  in  drawing 
their  forces  together  to  Tanagra.  When  the  quotas  from  the  se- 
veral cities  were  come  up,  and  they  perceived  the  Athenians  were 
filing  off  tovvards  Athens,  the  other  rulers  of  Boeotia  (for  they 
were  eleven  in  all)  declared  their  resolution  not  to  engage,  since 
the  enemy  is  no  longer  on  Boeotian  ground  :  for  the  Athenians, 
^vhen  they  grounded  their  arms,  were  within  the  borders  of  Oropia. 
But  Pagondas  the  son  of  iBoIadas,  one  of  the  Boeotian  rulers  iu 
the  right  of  Thebes,  and  at  this  time  in  the  supreme  command, 
jn  concert  with  Arianthidas  the  son  of  Lysimachidas,  declared  for 
iighting.  He  judged  it  expedient  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  and 
addressing  himself  to  every  battalion  apart,  lest  calling  them  to- 
gether might  occasion  them  to  abandon  their  arms,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  Boeotians  to  march  up  to  the  Athenians,  and  to  o^er 
battle,     His  exhortation  to  each  was  worded  thus: 

*•  It  ought  never,  ye  men  of  Boeotia,  to  have  entered  into  the 
hearts  of  any  of  your  rulers,  that  it  is  improper  for  us  to  attack 
the  Athenians,  because  we  find  them  not  upon  our  own  soil. 
for  they,  put  ofa  neighbouring  country,  have  rushed  intoBteotia, 
and  have  fortified  a  post  in  it;  from  whence  they  intend  to 
ravage  and  annoy  us.  Apd  our  enemies  in  short  they  are,  in 
ivhatever  place  we  find  them,  fronn  what  place  soever  they  march 
to  execute  hostilities  against  us.  Now  therefore  let  him,  who 
hath  judged  this  step  we  are  taking  hazardous  and  insecure,  ac- 
knowledge and  forego  his  error.  Cautious  and  dilatory  measures 
arp  npt  to  be  adhered  to  by  men  who  are  invaded,  and  whose  all 
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is  at  stake ;  they  are  expedient  only  for  those  whose  properties  are 
secure,  and  who  bent  on  rapine  exert  their  malice  in  the  invasion 
of  others.  But  it  is  eternally  the  duty  of  you  Boeotians  to  com- 
bat such  foreigners  as  presume  to  invade  you,  either  upon  your 
own  or  your  neighbours  ground,  no  matter  which.  And  this 
above  all  must  be  done  against  Athenians,  not  only  because  they 
are  Athenians,  but  because  they  are  the  nearest  borderers  upon, 
us.  For  it  is  a  ujaxim  allowed,  that  no  State  can  possibly  pre- 
serve itself  free,  unless  it  be  a  match  for  its  neighbouring  powers. 

"  Let  me  add  farther,  that  when  men  are  bent  on  inslaving  not 
neighbours  only,  but  even  such  people  as  are  more  remote,  how 
can  it  be  judged  improper  to  encounter  such,  so  long  as  we  can 
find  ground  whereon  to  stand?  Call  to  mind  for  your  present 
information  the  Euboeans  situated  in  yon  island  opposite  to  us; 
call  to  mind  the  present  disposition  of  the  bulk  of  Greece  in  re- 
gard to  these  Athenians.  Why  should  we  forget,  that  neighbour- 
ing States  so  often  battle  one  another  about  settling  their  various 
boundaries;  whereas,  should  we  be  vanquished,  our  whole 
country  will  be  turned  merely  into  one  heap  of  limitation,  and. 
that  never  again  by  us  to  be  disputed  ?  For  when  once  they  have 
entered  upon  it,  they  will  remain  the  masters  of  it  all,  beyond 
controul.  So  much  more  have  we  to  fear  from  these  neighbours 
of  ours,    than  any  other  people. 

"Those  again,  who  in  all  the  daring  insolence  of  superior 
strength  are  wont  to  invade  their  neighbours,  as  these  Atheniajis 
now  do  us,  march  with  extraordinary  degrees  of  confidence 
against  such  as  are  inactive,  and  defend  themselves  only  on  their 
own  soil.  His  schemes  are  more  painfully  completed,  when  men 
sally  boldly  beyond  their  borders  to  meet  the  invader,  and  if  op- 
portunity servith  attack  him  first.  Of  this  truth  our  own  expe- 
rience will  amply  convince  us.  For  ever  since  the  defeat  we 
gave  these  very  men  at  Coronea,  when  taking  the  advantage  of 
our  seditions  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  our  lands,  we 
have  kept  Boeotia  quiet  from  every  alarm  till  the  present.  This 
^ve  ought  now  to  remember,  that  the  seniors  among  us  may  pro- 
ceed as  they  then  begun ;  that  the  juniors,  the  sons  of  those  sire* 
who  then  displayed  such  uncommon  bravery,  may  exert  them- 
selves to  preserve  unblemished  their  hereditary  virtues.  We, 
ought  all  to  be  confident,  that  the  god  will  fight  on  our  side, 
whose  temple  they  pollute  by  raising  ramparts,  and  dwelling 
•within  its  verge.  And,  as  the  victims  we  have  offered  are  fair 
and  auspicious,  we  ought  at  once  to  advance  to  the  charge  of 
these  our  foes,  and  rnake  them  knov;,  that  their  lust  and  raping 
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they  only  then  can  gratify,  when  tliey  invade  such  cowards  as 
abandon  their  own  defence;  but  from  men,  who  were  born  to 
vindicate  their  own  country  for  ever  by  the  dint  of  arms,  and  never 
unjuUly  to  inslavc  another;  that  from  such  men  they  shall  not 
getaway  without  that  struggle  which  honour  injoins." 

In  this  manner  Pagondas  exhorted  tlic  Boeotians,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  march  against  the  Athenians.  He  put  them  in- 
stantly in  motion,  and  led  them  towards  the  enemy  ;  for  it  was 
now  late  in  the  day.  When  he  had  approached  the  spot  on 
which  they  were  posted,  he  halted  in  a  place  from  whence,  as  an 
eminence  lay  between,  they  could  have  no  view  of  one  another, 
There  he  drew  up  his  men,  and  made  all  ready  for  the  attack. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Hippocrates,  who  was  yet  at 
Deliuni,  that  '*  the  enemy  is  advancing  to  the  charge,"  he  sendeth 
orders  to  the  main-body  to  form  into  the  order  of  battle.  And 
not  long  after  he  himself  came  up,  having  left  about  three  hundred 
horse  at  Delium,  to  guard  that  place  in  case  an  attempt  should 
be  made  upon  it,  or  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Boeotians  during  the  engagement.  Not  but  that 
the  Boeotians  had  posted  a  party  of  their  own  to  watch  their 
motions,  and  find  them  employment.  When  therefore  the  whole 
disposition  was  perfected,  they  shewed  themselves  on  the  top  of 
the  eminence,  and  there  grounded  their  arms,  remaining  still  jn 
the  same  order  in  which  they  designed  to  attack,  being  in  the 
whole  about  seven  thousand  heavy-armed,  more  than  ten  thousand 
light-armed,  a  thousand  horse,  and  live  hundred  targcteers.  The 
right  wing  was  composed  of  Thebans  and  those  who  ranked  with 
them;  the  centre  of  the  Haliartians  Coroneans,  and  Copiensiaus, 
and  others  that  live  about  the  lake  (Ccpteis)  ;  and  the  left  of 
Thespiensians,  Tanagr^ans,  and  Orchomenians.  In  the  wings 
were  posted  the  cavalry  and  light-armed.  The  Thebans  were 
drawn  up  in  files  of  twenty-five;  the  others  variously,  as  circum- 
stances required.  And  such  was  the  order  and  disposition  o( 
the  Boeotians. 

On  the  Athenian  side,  the  heav^'-armed,  being  in  number  equal 
to  their  enemies,  were  drawn  up  in  one  entire  body  of  eight  in 
depth.  Their  cavalry  was  posted  on  either  wing.  But  light- 
armed  soldiers,  armed  as  was  fitting,  the  Athenians  had  none  at 
this  juncture  neither  in  the  field  nor  in  the  city.  The  number 
which  had  taken  the  field  at  first  to  attend  this  expedition  ex- 
ceeded many  times  over  the  number  of  the  enemy  ;  but  then 
most  of  them  had  no  arms  at  all,  since  the  summons  had  beer^ 
extended  to  all  who  resided  in  Athens,  both  citizens  and  foreign-* 
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er«.  The  crowd  of  these,  so  soon  as  ever  the  route  was  pointed 
homewards,  were,  excepting  a  few,  g6ne  speedily  olF.  But,  when 
they  were  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle,  and  were  every  mo- 
nrent  expecting  the  charge,  Hippocrates  the  general  shewing  him- 
self in  the  front  of  the  Athenians,  animated  them  with  the  fol* 
lowing  harangue: — 

*'  Th«  abmcTiition,  Athenians,  I  intend  to  give  you  will  be  very 
concise,  but  sTuch  an  one  is  sufficient  to  the  brave:  I  pretend  noS 
to  encourage  Athenians,  but  merely  to  remind  them  of  their  duty. 
Let  the  thought  be  a  stranger  to  every  heart  amongst  you,  that 
we  are  going  to  plunge  into  needless  hazards  in  the  territory  of  a 
fote.  Be  it  the  territory  of  a"  foe,  yet  in  iC  you  mast  fight  for  the 
security  of  your  own.  And,  if  we  conquer  now,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  will  never  again  presume,  wiluout  the  aid  of  the  Bceotian 
liotse,  to  repeat  their  inroads  into' Attica.  By  one  battle  there- 
fore you  acquire  this,  and  secure  your  own  land  from  future  an- 
noyance. Charge  therefore  your  enemies,  as  you  ought,  with  a 
jfpirit  worthy  of  the  State  of  Athens,  that  State  which  every  soul 
amongst  you  boasts  to  be  the  first  of  Greece ;  and  worthy  of  your 
forefathers,  who  formerly  at  Oenopbyta,  under  the  conduct  of 
.  Mvronides,  defeated  these  people  in  the  field,  and  possessed  for  a 
tirtie  all  Bceotia  as  their  prize." 

Hippocrates  had  not  gone  along  half  the  line  ei>cour?gingtljer» 
ill  this  manner,  when  he  was  compelled  k>  desist  and  leave  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  unaddressed.  P'or  the  Boeotians,  to 
wliom  Fagondas  also-  had  given  but  a  short  exhortation  aiul  had 
this  moment  fAiished  the  piean  of  attack,  were  coming  down  from 
thfe  eminence.  The  Athtnians  advanced  to  riieet  them,  and  both 
sides  came  runniug  to  the  charge.  The  skirts  of  both  armies 
could  not  come  to  an  engagement,  as  some  rivulets  that  lay  be- 
tween stopped  them  equally  on  both  sidesf.  The  rest  closed  firm 
in  a  stubborn  fight,  and  with  mutual  thrusts  of  their  shields. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Boeotians,  even  to  the  centre,  was  routed  by 
th5  Athenians,  who  pressed  upon  those  who  composed  it,  but 
especially  on  the  Thespiensians.  For,  the  ethers  who  were 
drawn  up  with  them  giving  way  before  the  shock,  the  Thespien- 
sia'ns  were  inclbsed  in  a  smaiV  compass  of  ground,  where  such  of 
themas  were  slaughtered  defended  themselves  bravely  till  they  were 
quite  hewed  down.  Some  also  of  the  Athenians,  disordered  in 
thus  encompassing  them  abou\,  knew  not  how  to  distinguish,  and 
slew  one  another.  Tn  this  quarter  therefore  the  Bceotians  were 
rodted,  atid  fled  towards  those  parts  where  the  battle  was  yet  aliver 
Their   right  wing,   in  which  the  Trebans  were  posted,  bad  the 
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better  of  the  Athenians.  They  had  forced  them  at  first  to  giVe 
ground  a  little,  and  pfessed  upon  them  to  pursue  their  advantage. 
it  happened  that  Pagandas  had  detached  two  troops  Of  horse, 
which  motion  was  not  perceived,  to  fetch  a  cOmpass  round  the 
eminence  and  support  the  left  wing  which  was  routed.  These 
suddenly  appearing  in  sight,  the  Tictotious  wing  of  AthenianSj 
imagining  a  fresh  army  U'as  coming  up  to  the  charge,  was  struck 
into  consternation.  And  now  being  distressed  on  both  sides  by 
this  last  turn^  and  by  the  Trebatis  who  pursued  their  advantage 
close  and  put  them  into  a  total  disorder,  the  whole  Athenian 
army  was  routed  and  fled.  Some  ran  towards  Deliufn  and  the 
sea,  others  to  Oropus,  and  others  towards  mount  Parnes;  all  to 
^vhatever  place  they  hoped  was  safe.-  But  the  BfEotianS,  especi- 
ally their  horse,  and  the  Locrians  who  had  come  up  to  the  field 
of  battle  just  as  the  route  began,  pursued  them  with  great  ex- 
ecution. But  the  night  putting  an  end  to  the  chase,  the  bulk  of 
the  flying  army  preserved  themselves  more  easily. 

The  day  following,  such  of  them  as  had  reached  Delium  imd 
Oropus,  leaving  behind  a  garrison  inDelium,  which  still  remained 
in  their  possession,  transported  themselves  by  sea  to  Athens. 
The  Boeotians  also,  having  erected  a  trophy,  candied  offtheir Own 
dead,  rifled  those  of  the  enemy,  and  having  posted  a  guard  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  retired  to  Tanagra,  and  called  a  consultatiott 
about  the  method  of  assaulting  Delium. 

A  herald,  farther,  dispatched  by  thfe  Athenians  about  their 
dead,  meets  upon  bis  way  a  herald  of  the  Boeotians,  who  turned 
him  back  by  assuring  him  that  his  errand  would  be  fruitless  till 
he  himself  should  be  again  returned.  The  latter,  being  come  to 
the  Athisnians,  declared  to  them  rn  the  name  of  the  Boeotians. 

"  That  by  their  late  proceedings  they  had  enorrnously  violated 
the  laws  of  the  Grecians,  amongst  whom  it  was  an  established 
Tule,  that  atni'dst  their  mtitual  invasions  religious  places  should 
be  ever  spared,  whereas  the  Athenians  had  not  only  fortified,  but 
had  made  Delium  a  place  of  habitatfon, and  whateverprofanations 
mankind  can  be  guilty  of  had  been  there  by  them  committed  : 
that  the  water,  which  it  would  even  be  impious  for  the  Breotians 
themselves  to  touch,  unless  by  vfay  of  ablution,  before  they  sacri- 
ficed, had  been  profanely  drawn  by  them  for  cotiiimon  use:  that, 
for  these  reasons  the  Boeotians,  in  the  cause  of  the  God  and  in 
their  own,  invoking  the  associated  Daemons  and  Apollo,  gave  them 
this  early  notice  to  evacuate  the  sacred  place,  and  clear  it  of  all- 
incumbranceSi'* 
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This  message  being  thus  delivered  by  the  herald,  the  Atheni- 
ans returned  this  answer  to  the  Bceotians  by  a  herald  of  their  own : 
•'  That  they  were  hitherto  guilty  of  nothing  illegal  in  regard  to 
the  holv  place,  nor  would  willingly  be  so  for  the  future.  They 
bad  no  such  intention  when  they  first  entered  into  it,  and  their 
view  was  merely  to  give  an  ejection  from  thence  to  persons  who 
had  basely  injured  them.  It  was  a  law  amovg  the  Grecians  for 
those  who  were  masters  of  any  district,  whether  ^reat  or  small, 
to  be  also  proprietors  of  its  temples,  which  are  to  be  honoured 
by  thera  with  the  usual  forms,  and  with  what  additional  ones 
they  may  be  able  to  appoint.  Even  the  Boeotians,  as  well  as 
many  other  people,  who  this  moment  were  possessed  of  lands 
from  which  they  had  ejected  the  old  proprietors,  made  a  seizure 
first  of  those  temples  which  had  belonged  to  others,  and  continued 
in  the  free  possession  of  them.  For  their  own  parts,  could  they 
conquer  more  of  their  territory,  they  should  manfully  retain  it ; 
and  as  to  the  spot  they  now  occupied,  their  position  there  -was 
voluntary,  and  as  it  was  their  own  they  would  not  quit  it.  It  was 
necessity  alone  made  thera  use  the  water,  which  ought  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  insolent  or  profane  motive,  but  to  the  preceding 
invasions  their  enemies  had  made,  self-preservation  against  which, 
laid  them  under  ;i  present  necessity  of  acting  as  they  did.  It 
might  with  reason  be  hoped,  that  every  proceeding  to  which  war 
and  violence  indispensably  obliged,  would  obtain  forgiveness 
from  the  God  :  for  the  altars  are  a  refuge  to  involuntary  offences, 
and  transgression  is  imputed  only  to  those  who  are  bad  without 
compulsion,  and  not  to  such  as  urgent  necessities  may  render 
daring.  The  guilt  of  impiety  belonged  more  notoriously  to  such 
as  insisted  on  the  barter  of  temple  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
than  to  those  who  are  content  to  lose  their  just  demands  rather 
than  submit  to  so  base  an  exchange."  They  farther  enjoined  him 
in  their  name  to  declare,  that  "  they  would  not  evacuate  Boeotia, 
since  the  ground  which  they  occupied  in  it  belonged  to  no  Boso- 
tians,  but  was  now  their  own  property  acquired  by  dint  of  arms. 
All  they  required  was  a  truce  for  fetching  off  their  dead,  according 
to  the  solemn  institutions  of  their  common  country." 

The  Boeotians  replied  thus — "  If  they  are  now  in  Boeotia,  let 
them  quit  the  ground  which  belongeth  to  us,  and  carry  off  what 
they  demand.  But,  if  they  are  upon  ground  of  their  own,  they 
themselves  know  best  what  they  have  to  do."  They  judged  in- 
deed that  Oropia,  on  which  it  happened  that  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  lying,  as  the  battle  had  been  fought  upon  the  lines  of 
partition,  belonged  to  the  Athenian  jurisdiction,  and  yet  that  it 
Vol.  I.  No.  5:?,  2  P      ' 
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Teas  impossible  for  them  to  be  carried  of  by  force;  and  truce 
farther  they  would  grant  none,  where  the  point  related  to  Athe- 
nian ground  ;  that  it  was  therefore  the  most  proper  reply "  they 

should  quit  their  territory,  and  so  obtain  their  demands."  The 
herald  of  the  Athenians  having  heard  this,  departed  without  effect. 

Immediately  after,  the  Boeotians,  having  gent  for  darters  and 
slingers  from  the  Melian  bay,  and  being  reinforced  by  two  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  Corinthians,  and  the  Peloponnesian  garrison 
which  had  evacuated  Nissea,  and  a  party  of  Megar^ans,  all  which 
had  joined  them  since  the  battle,  marched  against  Delium,  and 
assaulted  the  fortification.  They  tried  many  methods,  and  took 
it  at  last  by  the  help  of  a  machine  of  a  very  particular  structure^ 
— Having  split  asunder  a  large  sail-yard,  they  hollowed  it  through- 
out, and  fixed  it  together  again  in  a  very  exact  manner,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  pipe.  At  its  extremity  they  fastened  a  chaldron  by 
help  of  chains,  into  which  a  snout  of  iron  was  bent  downwards 
from  the  yard.  The  inside,  farther,  of  this  wooden  machine  was 
lined  almost  throughout  with  iron.  They  brought  it  from  a  dis- 
tance to  the  fortification  on  carriages,  and  applied  it  where  the 
"^S^ork  consisted  chiefly  of  vines  and  timber.  And  when  near 
enough,  they  put  a  large  bellows  to  that  extremity  of  the  yard 
which  Was  next  themselves,  and  begun  to  blow.  Bnt  the  blast, 
issuing  along  the  bore  into  the  chaldron,  which  was  filled  with 
glowing  coals  and  sulphur  and  pitch,  kindled  up  a  prodigious 
flame.  This  set  fire  to  the  work,  and  burnt  with  so  much  fury, 
that  not  a  soul  durst  any  longer  stay  upon  it,  but  to  a  man  they 
abandoned  it  and  fled  away  amain:  and  in  this  manner  was  the 
fortress  carried.  Of  the  garrison,  some  were  put  to  the  sword, 
"but  two  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  The  bulk  of  the  remain- 
der, throwing  themselves  on  board  their  vessels;  escaped  in  safely 
to  Athens. 

It  was  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  battle  that  Delium  was* 
taken.  And  not  long  after,  a  herald  dispatched  by  the  Athenians 
came  again,  but  quite  ignorant  of  this  event,  to  sue  for  the  dead, 
■which  were  now  delivered  by  the  Bceotians,  who  no  longer  laid 
any  stress  upon  their  former  reply. 

In  the  battle,  there  perished  of  the  Bceotians  very  little  under 
five  hundred;  of  the  Athenians,  few  less  than  a  thousand,  and- 
Hippocrates  the  general ;  but  of  light-armed  and  baggage-men- 
a  considerable  number  indeed*. 

•  The  Athenians  reeeired  in  truth  n  tferrible  Wow  on  thi«  occasion.  The  Boeo- 
tians, H  people  heary  and  stwrid  to  a  ptorerb,  continoed  ev«r  after  the  terror  ©f' 
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Somewhat  later  in  time  than  this  battle,  Demosthenes,  who,  oa 
liis  appearance  before  Siphae,  had  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of 
having  it  betrayed  to  him,  having  the  land-force  still  on  board 
his  fleet,  consisting  of  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Acarnacians and 
Agrasans  and  Athenians,  made  a  descent  on  Sicyonia.  But  before 
all  his  vessels  could  land  their  men,  the  Sicyonians  had  marched 
down  to  make  head  against  them.  They  defeated  those  that  were 
janded,  and  chaced  them  again  on  board.  Some  they  killed,  and 
some  they  took  alive ;  and  after  erecting  their  trophy,  they  deli- 
vered up  the  dead  by  truce. 

During  the  former  transactions  at  Delium,  Sitalces  also  king  of 
the  Odryfians  was  killed  in  an  expedition  he  had  formed  against 
the  Triballians,  who  encountered  and  vanquished  him.  And 
Seuthes  the  sou  of  Sparadocus,  his  nephew  by  the  brother,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Odrysians  and  the  rest  of  Thrace 
over  which  he  hand  reigned. 

The  same  winter,  Brasidas,  io  conjunction  with  the  allies  of 
Thrace,  marched  against  Amphipolis,  an  Athenian  colony,  upon 
the  river  Strymon. — 

The  spot  of  ground  on  which  the  city  now  standeth,  Arista- 
goras  the  Milesian  formerly,  when  he  fled  from  king  Darius,  had 
endeavoured  to  plant,  but  was  beat  off  by  the  Edonians.  Two 
and  thirty  years  after,  the  Athenians  made  the  same  attempt,  hav- 
ing sent  thither  a  colony  consisting  often  thousand  of  their  own 
people  and  such  others  as  voluntarily  came  in,  all  of  whom  were 
destroyed  by  the  Thracians  at  Drabescus.  But  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-nine  years,  the  Athenians  came  hither  again  with  a  fresh 
colony  led  by  Agnon  the  son  of  Nicias,  who  having  drove  away 

(be  Athenians,  the  politest  and  most  eoligbteaed  people  upon  the  earth.  Nay,  that 
g.ross  and  jstupid  people  bad,  this  day,  well  nigh  compleated  the  destruction  of  all 
that  was  pre-eminently  wise  and  good  at  this  time  upon  earth  ;  and  done  an  irre- 
parable nniscbief  to  sound  reaEon  and  good-sense  for  ever  after.  When  the  two  troop* 
of  horse,  after  fetching  a  compass  round  the  bill,  had  compleated  tbe  rout  uf  the 
Athenian!!,  who  were  now  flying  away  with  the  utmost  speed,  the  divine  Socrates 
was  left  almost  alone,  facing  the  enemy,  and  fighting  and  retreating  like  a  lion  orer- 
powered.  Alcibiades,  who  served  in  the  caralry,  was  making  off  on  horseback  -. 
but,  seeing  Socrates  in  such  iminent  danger,  be  rode  up  to  him,  recovered  his  retreat 
and  brought  hiui  off  safe.  He  thus  repaid  bim  tlie  great  obligation  be  bad  formerly 
received  from  him  at  Potida?a.  Slrabo  relates  further  (Geog.  1.  J.)  that  Xenopbon 
also  the  same  day  owed  his  life  to  Socrates.  Having  fallen  from  his  horse,  and 
being  trampled  among  the  crowd,  Socrates  took  him  upon  his  shoulders,  and  carried 
|iim  to  a  place  of  safety  Upon  the  whole,  brutal  strength  and  mere  bodily  merit 
^rere  never  so  near  getting  a  total  conquest  over  all  the  light  and  undcrstaoding 
nbiph  human  nature  bath  to  boast  of,  that  did  not  come  directly  down  from  ^eareq 
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^he  Edonians  built  this  city  upon  that  spot  of  ground  which  had 
formerly  been  called  the  nine-roads.  They  rushed  to  the  seizure 
from  Eion,  a  maritime  emporium  situated  at  the  river's  mouth, 
and  belonging  to  them.  Eion  is  distant*  twenty  stadia  from  the 
spot  where  the  city  now  standeth,  and  which  by  Agnon  was 
named  Amphipolis,  because  it  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Stry- 
mon  which  floweth  along  it  on  both  sides.  Running  therefore  a 
wall  from  the  river  to  the  river,  he  planted  his  colony  on  a  spot 
conspicuous  both  to  the  land  and  to  the  sea. 

Against  this  place,  Brasidas,  decamping  from  Arne  of  Chalci- 
dica,  advanced  with  his  army.  About  sun-set  he  arrived  at  Aulon 
and  Bromiscus,  where  the  lake  Bolbe  issueth  into  the  sea.     From 
hence,  after  taking  the  evening  repast,  he  continued  his  march  by 
night.     It  was  winter,  and   a  snow  was  falling.     This  favoured 
and  encouraged  his  enterprise,  as  he  intended  to  surprise  the  pec- 
.  pie  of  Amphipolis,  except  such  as  were  privy  to  his  design.    For 
there  resided  in  the  place  a  body  of  Argillians,  who  are  an  An- 
drian  colony,  and  others  who  acted  in  combination  with  him,  some 
of  them  at  the  instigation  of  Perdiccas,  and  others  at  that  of  the 
Chalcideans:  but  in  a  more  particular  manner  the  Argillians,  who 
had  a  place  of  residence  very  near  it,  who  farther  had  ever  been 
suspected  by  the  Athenians,  and  were  really  intent  on  the  ruin  of 
the  place  when  now  a  fair  opportunity  was  within  their  reach, 
and  Brasidas  at  hand  (who  long  before  had  been  tampering  with 
these  inhabitants  of  foreign  mixture)  in  order  to  have  the  city  be- 
trayed to  him.   The  Argyllians  at  this  juncture  received  him  into 
their  own  city,  and  revolting  from  the  Athenians  led  his  arnjy 
i'orwards  that  very  night  to  the  bridge  laid  over  the  Strymon. 
The  city  is  seated  at  some  distance  from  this  pass ;  and  it  was  not 
then  defended  by  a  fort  as  it  is  now,  but  was  only  the  station  of  a 
small  party  of  guards,     Brasidas  therefore  easily  forced  the  guard, 
"being  favoured  in  some  degree   by  treachery,  not  a  little  also  by 
the  season  and  his  own  unexpected  approach.     He  then  passed 
the  bridge,  and  was  immediately  master  of  all  the  effects  of  those 
Amphipolitans  who  reside  in  all  the  tract  without  the  walls. 
This  passage  was  so  sudden,  that  those  within  the  city  had  no 
notice  of  it ;  and  as  to  these  without,  many  of  them  being  seized, 
and  others  flying  for  preservation  within  the  wall,  the  Amphipo- 
litans  were  thrown  into  vast  confusion,  increased  by  their  mutual 
suspicions  of  one  another.   And  it  is  said,  that  if  Brasidas,  instead 

of  permitting  his  troops  to  disperse  for  plunder,  had  advance^ 

'    ■  '  •  ■  ./  i 

*  About  two  English  lailcs. 
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directly  against  the  city  it  must  unavoidably  have  fallen  into  his 
hands.  But  he  on  the  contrary,  having  ordered  them  to  halt,  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  ravage  of  what  lay  without;  and,  finding 
nothing  effectuated  in  his  favour  by  accomplices  within,  he  for 
the  present  desisted.  But  those  hjs  accomplices  were  over- 
powered in  nimiber  by  the  opposite  party,  who  prevented  their 
opening  the  gates  immediately  to  Brasidas  ;  and,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  Eucles  their  commandant,  who  resided  there  by  the  or- 
ders of  the  Athenians  to  guard  the  place,  they  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  the  other  commander  in  Thrace,  Thucydides  the  son  of 
Olorus,  who  compiled  this  history,  and  was  then  in  Thasus 
(Thasus  is  an  island,  a  colony  of  the  Parians,  and  distant  about 
half  a  day's  sail  from  Amphipolis),  pressing  him  to  come  instantly 
to  their  relief. 

Thucydides  no  sooner  received  this  notice,  than  with  the  ut- 
most expedition  he  put  to  sea  with  seven  ships  that  happened  to 
I)e  at  hand.  He  designed  nothing  so  much  as  to  prevent  if  pos- 
sible the  loss  ot  Amphipolis;  or,  if  that  was  impracticable,  to 
throw  himself  into  Eion,  and  secure  it  in  time. 

Brasidas  in  the  meanwhile,  fearing  at  the  approach  of  this  suc- 
cour from  Thasus,  informed  besides  that  Thucydides  drew  an 
ample  revenue  from  the  working  of  his  gold-mines  in  this  quarter 
of  Thrace,  and  was  on  this  account  of  great  credit  amongst  the 
principal  persons  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  tried  all  possible 
expedients  to  get  possession  of  the  city  before  his  arrival,  lest  his 
appearance  amongst  them  might  animate  the  Amphipolitans  with 
the  hope  of  succour  by  sea  and  from  Thrace,  which  the  credit  of 
Thucydides  might  easily  obtain  for  their  effectual  preservation 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  they  might  refuse  to  capitulate.  He 
sent  them  therefore  very  moderate  terms,  ordering  his  herald  to 
proclaim  that  "  the  Amphipolitans  and  Athenians  within  the  city 
should,  if  they  desired  it,  be  continued  in  the  free  possession  of 
all  their  property,  rights  and  liberties  whatever:  but  those,  who 
refused  to  stay,  should  have  the  space  of  five  days  allowed  theui 
to  quit  the  town  and  remove  their  effects." 

This  proposal  was  no  sooner  heard,  than  the  inclinations  of  the 
many  took  a  new  turn..  The  Athenian  interest  had  but  a  few 
supporters  in  the  city  :  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  a  mix- 
ture of  foreign  nations.  There  were  also  within  many  persons 
relations  of  those  who  had  been  made  prisoners  without.  And 
thus,  in  their  present  consternation,  the  proposal  was  generally  re- 
ceived as  ^ild  and  gentle.  The  Athenians  for  their  part,  who 
thought  themselves  more  exposed  to  danger  than  the  rest,  aad 
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had  besides  no  hope  of  speedy  relief,  were  delighted  with  the  of- 
fer of  quitting  the  place.  So  also  were  all  the  rest,  that  they  were 
not  to  lose  their  rights  and  liberties  as  citizens,  and  should  thus 
escape  the  danger  they  had  dreaded,  even  beyond  their  hopes. 
Upon  this,  the  agents  of  Brasidas  expatiated  only  on  the  mildness 
and  generosity  of  the  terms  he  had  oflTered,  because  now  they  per- 
ceived that  the  multitude  had  altered  their  sentiments,  and  would 
no  longer  hearken  to  the  Athenian  commandant.  In  short,  an 
accommodation  was  perfected,  and  they  opened  the  gates  of  Bra- 
«idas,  upon  the  conditions  he  had  proposed  by  his  herald.  And 
in  this  manner  did  the  inhabitants  deliver  up  Amphipolis. 

But  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Thucydides  and  the  squa- 
dron came  over  to  Eion.  Brasidas  was  already  in  possassion  of 
Amphipolis,  and  designed  that  very  night  to  seize  Eion  also. 
And  unless  this  squadron  had  come  in  thus  critically  to  its  defence, 
at  break  of  day  it  had  been  lost. 

Thucydides  instantly  took  care  to  put  Eion  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, in  case  Brasidas  should  attack  it ;  and  to  provide  farther 
foi  its  future  security,  when  he  had  opened  a  refuge.there  for  such 
as  were  willing  to  remove  theither  from  Amphipolis,  according  to 
the  articles  of  the  late  surrender. 

But  Brasidas  on  a  sudden  fell  down  the  river  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  boats  towards  Eion,  designing  if  possible  to  seize  the  point 
of  land  that  juts  out  from  the  walls,  which  would  have  given  him 
the  command  of  the  river's  mouth.  He  endeavoured  at  the  same 
time  also  to  assault  it  by  land,  but  was  repulsed  in  both  attempts. 
And  now  he  effectually  employed  his  care  in  resettling  and  secur- 
ing Amphipolis. 

Mercinus  also,  a  city  of  Edonin,  revolted  to  him  upon  the  death 
of  Pittacug  king  of  the  Edonians,  who  was  killed  by  the  sons  of 
Goaxis  and  his  own  wife  Braures.  Gapselus  soon  after  did  the 
same,  and  Oesyrae:  they  are  colonies  of  the  Thrasians.  These 
events  wereovjring  to  the  practices  of  Perdiccas,  who  came  thither 
in  person  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Amphipolis. 

The  loss  of  that  city  cast  the  Athenians  into  great  consternation, 
and  with  reason,  because  it  was  a  place  of  great  importance  to 
them,  since  from  thence  they  had  materials  for  building  ships 
and  a  pecuniary  revenue ;  and  farther,  because,  after  a  safe  conduct 
through  Thessaly,  the  route  was  now  open  to  the  Lacedjemoni- 
ans  as  far  as  the  Strymon,  to  annoy  their  dependents.  Yet  had 
they  not  possessed  themselves  of  the  bridge,  the  large  lake  formed 
above  by  the  river,  and  the  check  given  by  the  triremes  stationed 
^t  Eion,  would  have  hindered  the  Lacedaemonians  from  penetrat- 
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Jng  further.  But  all  obstacles  appeared  to  the  Athenians  now 
quit  easy  to  be  surmounted  ;  and  their  apprehensions,  that  their 
dependents  would  revolt,  alarmed  them  much.  For  Brasidas  in 
the  rest  of  his  conduct  gave  constant  proofs  of  an  excellent  tem- 
per; and  the  declaration  was  ever  in  his  mouth,  '•  that  he  had 
been  sent  thitherto  restore  the  liberty  of  Greece."  Accordingly 
the  cities,  which  were  subject  to  the  Athenians,  had  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  surrender  of  Amphipolis  together  with  the  brave  ex- 
ploits and  the  mild  engaging  deportment  of  Brasidas,  than  they 
conceived  the  most  ardent  inclination  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  They 
secretly  dispalclied  their  agents  to  him,  earnestly  desiring  a  visit 
from  him,  with  respective  assurances  from  each,  that  they  woukl 
be  the  first  to  revolt.  They  judged,  there  was  no  longer  room  to 
apprehend  any  bad  consequences  from  such  a  step ;  falsely  estimat- 
ing the  Athenian  power  to  be  much  less  considerable  than  it  after- 
wards appeared.  But  this  their  judgment  was  founded  more  upon 
oncertain  presumption  than  deliberate  prudence.  It  is  the  tura 
of  mankind  when  their  passions  are  warm,  to  give  themselves  up 
to  blind  and  sanguine  hope,  and  to  throw  aside  with  despotic  scorn 
whatever  seemeth  to  be  counter  to  their  wishes.  It  was  but  lately 
that  the  Athenians  had  been  vanquished  by  the  Boeotians  ;  and 
Brasides  had  been  making  such  recitals  as  might  persuade,  thougU 
rn  fact  they  were  collusive,  that  at  Nisaea  with  his  single  force  he 
offered  battle  to  the  Athenians  and  they  declined  it.  This  made 
them  confident,  and  they  became  perfectly  convinced,  that  there 
was  no  longer  a  strength  sufficient  to  chastise  them.  But  what 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  their  thoughts,  and  disposed  them 
entirely  to  run  all  hazards,  was  the  immediate  pleasure  they  pro- 
mised themselves  in  a  change,  and  that  now  they  were  going 
for  the  first  tim«  to  experience  the  sweets  of  Lacedaemonian 
friendship. 

These  inclinations  were  perceived  by  the  Athenians,  who  sent 
garrisons  into  each  of  these  cities  in  order  to  curb  them,  with  as 
much  expedition  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  and  the  wintry 
season  would  permit. 

Brasidas  also  had  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  soliciting  a  speedy  re- 
inforcement, and  was  busy  himself  in  providing  materials  to 
build  triremes  in  the  Strymon.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  neg- 
fected  to  supply  him,  partly  through  the  envy  which  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Sparta  had  conceived  against  him,  and  partly  because 
their  attention  was  principally  confined  to  the  recovery  of  their 
people  made  prisoners  in  Sphacteria,  and  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclusion. 
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The  same  winter,  the  Megareans  having  recovered  their  long 
walls,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians,  levelled 
them  with  the  ground. 

Brasidas  thus  master  of  Amphipolis  gatherith  together  the 
allies,  ami  leadith  them  into  the  district  called  Acte.  It  is  the 
tract,  which  stretcheth  out  into  the  sea  from  the  canal  which  was 
dug  hy  Xerxes,  and  Athos  the  highest  mountain. in  Acte  is  its  ut- 
most verge  upon  the  ^Egean  sea.  The  cities  in  it  are;  Sane, a  co- 
lony of  Andrians,  seated  close  to  the  canal  and  on  that  part  which 
faceth  the  sea  towards  Euboea  ;  Thyssus  farther,  and  Cleone,  and 
Acrolhous,  and  Olophyxus,  and  Dium,  which  are  promiscuously 
inhabited  by  various  sets  of  Barbarians,  who  speak  both  languages. 
There  is  also  a  small  number  of  Chalcid^ans  amongst  them,  but 
the  bulk  are  Pelasgians  (the  issue  of  those  Tyrrhenes  who  for- 
merly inhabited  Lemnosand  Athens),  and  Bisaltians,  and  Crestoni- 
ans,  and  Edonians  :  they  reside  in  small  fortresses.  Most  of  them 
went  over  to  Brasidas  ;  but  Sane  and  Dium  stood  out.  He  there- 
fore made  his  army  halt  on  their  lands,  and  laid  them  waste.  Yet 
as  this  had  no  effect,  he  marched  from  thence  to  Tbrone  of  Chal- 
cidica  then  possessed  by  the  Athenians.  He  hastened  thither  at 
the  invitation  of  a  small  party,  who  were  ready  to  betray  the  city 
to  him.  Being  arrived  whilst  yet  it  was  dark,  he  sat  down  about 
break  of  day  with  his  army  near  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri, 
which  lieth  not  at  most  above  *  three  stadia  from  the  city.  The 
bulk  of  the  Toroneans  and  the  Athenian  garrison  were  ignorant  of 
his  approach  :  but  the  accomplices,  who  knew  he  would  be  punc- 
tual, sent  ^some  of  their  body  unperceived  to  observe  his  approach. 
When  these  were  thus  certainly  assured  he  wasatharul,  they  con- 
ducted back  with  them  to  their  friends  seven  men  armed  only 
with  daggers.  Twenty  had  at  first  been  selected  for  this  service* 
but  only  seven  of  them  now  had  the  courage  to  proceed :  Lysis- 
tratus  the  Olynthian  was  the  person  who  commanded.  They  got 
in  by  the  wall  towards  the  sea  without  making  an  alarm,  and  as- 
cending from  thence  slaughtered  the  guard  in  the  citadel  which 
is  seated  upon  the  most  eminent  spot,  the  whole  city  being  built 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  burst  open  the  postern  towards 
Canastrasum.  Brasidas,  having  since  advanced  a  little  with  the 
rest  of  his  force,  halted  again.  But  be  ordered  a  hundred  targa- 
teers  to  go  before,  that,  when  the  gates  should  be  opened  and  the 
signal  given  vvhicli  was  before  agreed  on,  they  might  break  in  first. 
These  after  an  interval  of  time   wondered  at  the  delay,  and  by 

*  Above  a  quarter  of  a  mil«. 
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gradually  advancing  were  got  close  to  the  city.  Such  of  the  To- 
roneans  within,  as  acted  in  concert  with  those  who  had  entered, 
when  once  the  postern  was  burnt,  and  the  gates  leaditig  to  the 
forum  were  thrown  open  after  bursting  the  bar,  in  the  first  place 
conducting  some  of  tliem  about  let  them  in  at  the  postern,  that 
they  might  strike  a  sudden  panic  on  the  ignorant  inhabitants  when 
attacked  in  rear,  flank,  and  on  all  sides.  This  done,  they  lifted 
up  the  appointed  signal  of  fire,  and  gave  instant  admittance  to  the 
rest  of  the  targeteers  through  the  gates  which  led  to  the  forum. 

Brasidas,  when  once  he  saw  the  signal,  roused  up  his  army 
and  led  them  running  towards  the  place,  shouting  all  at  once 
aloud,  and  thus  striking  thegreatest  consternation  into  the  inha- 
bitants. Some  immediately  rushed  in  at  the  gates ;  others  mounted 
over  the  square  wooden  machines,  which,  as  the  wall  had  lately 
fallen  down  and  was  now  rebuilding,  hy  close  to  it  for  the  raising 
of  stones.  Brasidas,  with  the  bulk  of  his  force,  betook  himself 
immediately  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  city,  intending  to  seize 
the  eminence,  and  possess  himself  effectually  of  the  place.  The 
rest  dispersed  themselves  equally  through  every  quarter. 

Amidst  this  surprisai,  the  majority  of  the  Toron^ans,  quite 
ignorant  of  the  plot,  were  in  vast  confusion.  But  the  agents  in  it, 
and  all  their  party,  were  quickly  ranged  with  the  assaliants.  The 
Athenians,  (for  of  them  there  were  about  fifty  heavy-armed  asleep 
in  the  forum,)  when  they  found  what  was  done,  some  few  ex- 
cepted who  were  slain  instantly  on  the  spot,  fled  away  for  pre- 
servation ;  and  some  by  land,  others  in  the  guard-ships  stationed 
there,  got  safe  into  Lecythus,  a  fort  of  their  own.  They  kept 
this  in  their  own  hands,  as  it  was  the  extremity  of  the  city  to- 
wards the  sea  stretched  along  on  a  narrow  isthmus.  Hither  also 
those  of  the  Toroneans,  who  persevered  in  their  fidelity,  fled  to 
them  for  refuge. 

It  being  now  broad  day,  and  the  city  firmly  secured,  Brasidas 
caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  to  those  Toroneans  who  had  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  Athenians,  that  "such  as  were  willing  might  re- 
turn to  their  old  habitations,  and  should  enjoy  their  rights  with- 
out any  molestation."  But  to  the  Athenians  a  herald  was  sent 
expressly,  commanding  them  "  to  evacuate  Lecythus  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  Chalcideans,  and  a  truce  should  be 
granted  them  to  remove  themselves  and  their  baggage."  An 
evacuation  they  absolutely  refused,  but  requested  one  day's  truce 
to  fetch  o(f  their  dead  :  he  solemnly  accorded  two.  During  this 
5pace  he  was  very  busy  in  strengthening  the  houses  adjacent  to 
Lecythus,  and  the  Athenians  did  the  same  within. 
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He  also  convened  the  Toron^ans  to  a  general  assembly,  and 
harangued  them  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  as  he  had  done 
at  Acanthus, — that  *'  it  was  unjust  to  look  upon  those  who  had 
been  his  coadjutors  in  the  surprisal  of  the  city,  as  men  worse 
than  their  neighbours,  or  as  traitors  ;  they  had  no  inslaving  views, 
nor  were  biassed  to  such  a  conduct  by  pecuniary  persuasions  ;, 
the  welfare  and  liberty  of  the  city  had  been  their  only  object. 
Neither  should  they,  who  had  no  share  in  the  event,  be  more 
abridged  than  those  who  had.  He  was  not  come  thither  to  de- 
stroy the  city,  or  so  much  as  one  private  inhabitant  of  it.  For 
this  very  reason  he  had  caused  the  proclamation  to  be  made  to 
those  who  had  sheltered  themselves  amongst  the  Athenians,  be- 
cause such  an  attachment  had  not  in  the  least  impaired  them  in 
his  esteem,  since  it  was  entirely  owing  to  their  ignorance  that 
they  had  thus  undervalued  the  Lacedemonians,  whose  actions, 
as  they  were  always  more  just,  would  for  the  future  entitle  them 
much  more  to  their  benevolence;  their  terror  hitherto  had  been 
merely  the  result  of  inexperience."  He  then  exhorted  them  in 
general  "to  take  care  for  the  future  to  be  steady  and  firm  allies, 
since  should  they  henceforth  offend,  they  would  be  made  answer- 
able for  the  guilt.  They  were  not  chargeable  for  the  past,  a& 
as  they  had  rather  been  sufferers  themselves  from  superior  force, 
the  preceding  opposition  therefore  deserved  forgiveness.'^ 

Having  spoke  thus  and  revived  their  spirits,  when  the  truce 
•was  expired,  he  made  assaults  upon  Lecythus.  The  Athenians 
defended  themselves  from  a  paltry  rampart  and  battlements  of 
the  houses.  One  whole  day  they  effectually  repulsed  them.  But 
on  the  following,  when  a  machine  was  to  be  planted  against  them 
by  the  enemy,  from  whence  they  intended  to  throw  fire  upon 
their  wooden  fences,  and  the  army  was  now  approaching  to  the 
spot  which  seemed  convenient  for  lodging  their  machine,  and 
•whence  it  might  be  played  off  with  effect ;  they  raised  for  pre- 
vention a  wooden  turret,  the  base  of  which  was  an  edifice  that 
lay  ready  at  hand,  and  carried  up  many  buckets,  tubs  of  water, 
and  heavy  stones ;  and"  upon  it  also  many  defendants  were 
mounted.  But  the  edifice,  too  heavily  laden,  en  a  sudden  wa» 
crushed  by  the  weight.  The  crush  with  which  it  fell  was  great; 
and  those  of  the  Athenians,  who  stood  near  and  saw  it,  were  ra- 
ther concerned  than  terrified.  But  those  at  a  distance,  and  es- 
pecially such  as  were  most  remote,  imagining  the  place  was  al- 
ready taken  in  that  quarter,  fled  amain  to  the  sea  and  to  their 
vessels. 
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"When  Brasidas  perceived  they  were  quitting  the  battlements, 
and  had  himself  beheld  the  accident,  he  led  his  army  to  the  as- 
sault, and  immediately  carried  the  fortress.  Such  as  were  found 
within  it  were  instantly  destroyed.  And  the  Athenians  in  boats 
and  ships,  after  having  thus  abandoned  it  ^o  the  enemy,  crossed 
over  to  the  Pallene. 

But  Brasidas  (for  in  Lecythus  there  is  a  temple  of  Minerva  ; 
and  before  he  proceeded  to  the  assault  he  had  publicly  proclaimed, 
that  a  reward  of  thirty  *  minae  of  silver  should  be  given  the  man 
who  first  mounted  the  rampart,)  concluding  now  that  it  was  taken 
less  by  human  than  some  other  means,  reposited  the  thirty  minae 
in  the  temple,  as  an  offering  to  the  goddess.  And  having  demo- 
lished Lecythus  and  cleared  all  away,  he  consecrated  the  whole 
&pot  as  sacred  to  her.  During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  he 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  places  already  in  his  possession, 
and  was  planning  future  conquests.  And  witU  the  end  of  this 
winter  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  expired. 

YEAR  IX, 

VERY  early  in  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  summer,  the  Athe- 
nians and  Laced'dEmonians  made  a  truce  to  continue  for  a  year. 
The  motives  on  the  Athenian  side  were  these — "  that  Brasidas 
Tnight  no  longer  seduce  any  of  their  towns  to  revolt,  before  they 
enabled  by  this  interval  of  leisure  to  act  against  him  ;  and  besides, 
that  if  they  reaped  any  advantage  from  this  truce,  they  might 
proceed  to  a  farther  accomodation."  On  the  Lacedsemonian  side 
it  was  imagined,  that  "  the  Athenians  were  under  such  terrors  as 
in  fact  they  were  ;  and,  after  a  remission  of  calamities  and  mis- 
fortunes would  more  eagerly  come  into  some  expedients  for  a 
future  reconciliation  ;  of  course,  would  deliver  up  to  them  their 
citizens,  and  come  into  a  truce  for  a  larger  term."  The  recovery 
of  the  Spartans  was  a  point  on  which  they  laid  a  greater  stress 
than  ever,  even  during  the  career  of  success  which  attended  Bra- 
sidas. They  foresaw,  and  in  case  he  extended  his  conquests,  and 
even  brought  them  to  a  balance  with  their  foes,  of  those  they  must 
for  ever  be  deprived,  and  the  conflict  then  proceeding  upon  equal 
advantages  the  dangei-s  also  would  be  equal,  and  the  victory  still 
in  suspence. 

Upon  the  motives,  both  parties  and  their  allies  agreed  to  a  truce 
of  the  following  tenor  :— 
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**  As  to  the  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  itseemetb 
goo^  unto  us,  that  access  be  grat>te(i  to  all  who  desire  it,  without 
fraud  and  without  fear,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  country. 
T'he  same  is  approved  of  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  aliie? 
now  present ;  and  they  promise  to  send  heralds  on  purpose,  and 
to  spare  no  pains  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  Boeotians  and 
Phocians. 

'*  As  to  the  treasure  belonging  to  the  god,  care  shall  be  taken 
by  us  to  find  out  those  who  have  presumed  toenihezzle  it;  and 
this  fairly  and  honestly,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  country, 
both  by  you,  and  by  us,  and  by  all  others  who  are  willing;  all 
proceeding  respectively  according  to  the  laws  of  their  several 
constitutions. 

"  II  hath  farther  seemed  good  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
other  allies,  if  the  Athenians  agree  to  the  truce,  that  both  partic? 
shall  keep  within  their  own  bounds,  and  hold  what  we  are  at  pre- 
sent respectively  possessed  of:  that  is  to  say,  the  former  to  keep  in 
Coryphasium  *,  within  the  mountains  of  Bouphras  and  Tomeus; 
the  latter  of  Cythera;  without  enlarging  the  conimuijicalion  for 
the  prpcuring  of  alliance,  neither  on  our  side  against  you,  nor  on 
your  side  against  ys.  That  those  in  Nisaja  aud  Minoa  pass  not 
beyond  the  road  that  leads  from  the  gates  of  Megara  adjacent  to 
the  temple  of  Nisus  towards  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  from 
the  temple  of  Neptune  carrieth  directly  to  the  bridge  laid  across 
to  Minoa  ;  that  rfeither  the  Megareans  nor  their  allies  pass  beyond 
the  same  road,  nor  into  the  island  which  the  Athenians  have 
taken;  both  keeping  within  their  bounds,  and  upon  no  occasion 
whatever  to  have  any  intercourse  with  one  another  :  the  Megareans 
still  to  retain  what  they  possess  in  Trcezeo,  and  whatever  they 
hold  by  compact  with  the  Athenians  ;  to  have  farther  the  free  use 
of  the  sea  upon  their  own  coasts,  and  those  of  their  alliance. 

"  That  the  Lacedjemonians  and  allien  shall  not  navigate  the 
sea  in  a  long  ship  f,  but  in  any  other  vessels  rowed  with  oars,  and 
of  no  larger  burden  t  five,  hundred  talents. 

"  That  by  virtue  of  this  truce,  safe-conduct  be  granted  both  cf 
passage  and  repassage,  either  by  land  or  sea,  either  to  Peloponnesus 
or  lo  Athens,  toall  heralds  and  ambassadors,  and  their  whole  re- 
tinue however  numerous  commissioned  to  negotiate  the  determi- 
nation of  the  war,  or  to  getcontroverted  points  adjudged. 

"  That  so  long  as  this  truce  be  in  force,  no  deserters  be  en- 
tertained, neither  by  you,  nor  by  us,  whether  they  be  freemen 
or  slaves. 

*  Id  which  stood  the  fort  of  Pylur*     f  ^  *^>P  o^  vear.      X  Five  and  twenty  topf, 
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"  You  shall  do  justice  in  our  causes,  and  we  shall  do  the  same 
for  vou,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  respective  constitutiouSj 
to  the  end  that  all  controversies  may  be  judicially  settled  with- 
out a  war. 

"  These  articles  have  tlie  approbation  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies.  But,  if  any  thing  more  honourable  or  more  just 
occurs  to  you,  you  are  to  repair  to  Lacedaemon,  and  propose  it 
there.  For  whatever  points  you  may  demonstrate  to  be  just,  will 
ill  no  deforce  whatever  be  rejected,  neither  by  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans nor  by  their  allies:  provided  the  persons  charged  with  these 
new  commissions  be  sent  with  full  powers  to  put  to  them  the 
finishing  hand,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  require  the  same  coii- 
ditions  from  us. 

••  This  truce  shall  be  in  force  for  a  year," 
Ratified  by  the  People. 

The  Acamantine  Tribe  presided.  Phanippus  was  the  Xotary 
public.  Niciades  was  in  the  chair.  Laches  pronounced — "  be 
it  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Athenians,  that  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  is  granted  upon  the  terms  offered  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  allies." 

Agreed  in  the  public  assembly  of  the  people, 

*'  That  this  suspension  shall  continue  for  a  year. 

"  That  it  shall  take  place  this  very  day,  being  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  Elaphebolion. 

"  That  during  this  interval,  ambassadors  and  heralds  shall  pass 
between  them,  to  adjust  the  terms  upon  which  the  war  should 
be  definitively  concluded. 

*•  That  the  generals  of  the  State  and  the  presidents  in  coursse 
shall  first  at  Athens  convene  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  adjust 
the  terms  upon  which  their  embassy  should  be  empowered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war.     And 

"  That  the  ambassadors,  who  were  now  present  io  the  assembly, 
shall  give  a  solemn  ratification  that  they  will  punctually  abide  by 
^his  truce  for  a  year." 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  agreed  to  these  articles, 
and  pledged  their  oath  for  the  observation  of  them  to  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies  at  Lacedoemon,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
nionth  Gerastius. 

The  persons  who  settled  the  articles  and  assisted  at  the  sacri- 
fice were. 

For  the  Lacedaemonians — Taurus  the  son  of  Echetimidas, 
AthenaEus  the  son  of  Periclidas,  Philocharidas  the  son  of  Eryxi- 
daidas.    For  the  Corinthians— iEneas  the  son  of  Ocytus,  Eupha- 
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jnidas  the  son  of  Aristonymus.  For  the  Sicyonians—Damotimus 
the  son  of  Naiicrates,  Onasimus  the  son  of  Megacles.  For  the 
Megareans — Nicasus  the  son  of  Cecalus,  Menecrates  the  son  of 
Amphidorus.  For  the  Epidaurians — Amphiasthesoiiof  Eupce'idas. 
For  the  Athenians — Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  Nicias 
the  son  of  Niceratus,  Autocles  the  son  of  TolmEeus,  Generals 
of  the  State. 

In  this  manner  was  a  suspension  of  arms  concluded,  during 
which  they  continued  without  interruption  to  hold  conferences 
with,  one  another,  about  settling  the  terms  of  a  firm  and  last- 
ing peace. 

During  the  interval  these  matters  were  thus  in  agitation,  Scione, 
a  city  in  the  Pellene,  revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  Brasidas. 
The  Scionifeans  indeed  in  the  Pellene  give  out  that  they  are  of 
Peloponriesus;  that  their  ancestors  who  settled  in  these  other  seats 
were  driven  there  originally  by  a  storm,  which  in  their  return 
from  Troy  dispersed  the  Achaeans.  When  they  had  notified  their 
jevolt  to  him,  Brasidas  passed  over  to  Scione  by  night.  A  party 
of  his  friends  sailed  before  him  in  a  trireme,  and  he  followed  at 
gome  distance  in  a  fly-boat,  to  the  end  that  if  he  should  fall  in 
with  any  vessel  larger  than  this  boat,  the  trireme  might  make 
bead  against  her;  but  if  another  trireme  of  equal  strength  should 
jconie  up  to  them,  he  judged  she  would  neglect  his  smaller  boat, 
and  would  attack  the  ship,  which  would  give  him  time  to  com- 
plete his  passage  in  security. 

When  he  was  safe  landed,  and  had  convened  an  assembly  of 
the  Scioneans,  he  harangued  them  as  he  had  done  before  at  Acanr 
thus  and  Torone.  But  he  added  farther  that  "  they  were  a  people 
jnost  deserving  of  applause,  since  though  the  communication 
with  the  Pallene,  as  being  an  isthmus,  was  cut  off  by  the  Athe- 
nians who  were  masters  of  Potidiea,  and  they  were  by  this  means 
become  islanders  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  yet  they  had,  with- 
out prior  solicitation,  advanced  boldly  towards  liberty,  nor  could 
bear  to  lie  in  cowardly  inactivity  till  necessity  forced  them  to  such 
measures  as  tended  to  their  manifest  welfare.  This  was  ample 
proof  that  they  were  ready  to  undergo  the  greatest  perils,  to 
obtain  the  wished  for  settlements  of  their  State.  He  therefoie 
regarded  them,  as  in  truth  the  most  gallant  friends  of  the  Lace.^ 
dsemonians,  and  would  in  all  respects  do  proper  honour  to  their 
worth." 

TheScion(;ans  were  elevated  by  these  handsome  commendations. 
All  of  them  became  full  of  spirits,  not  even  those  excepted  to 
v/hcm  thp  prio;*  steps  had  been  by  no  means  agreeable.     They 
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chearfuUy  determined  to  sustain  all  future  war,  and  in  every  shape 
gave  Bfasidas  honourable  entertainment.  By  public  vote  they 
placed  upon  bis  head  a  golden  crown  as  the  deliverer  of  Greece, 
whilst  every  single  Scioiiean  was  busy  in  adorning  hira  with  rib- 
bons, and  caressing  him  like  a  victor  in  the  solemn  games.  His 
Slav  at  present  was  short ;  he  only  placed  a  small  party  in  the 
town  to  secure  it,  and  then  repassed  to  Torone.  But  soon  after, 
he  transported  thither  the  greater  part  of  bis  force,  designing  with 
the  aid  of  the  Scion^ans  to  make  attempts  upon  Mende  and  Poti- 
daea.  He  concluded  however  that  the  Athenians  wonld  lose  no 
time  in  throwing  in  a  succour  as  into  an  island,  and  so  he  en- 
deavoured to  be  beforehand  with  them. 

He  had  already  formed  an  intelligence  to  the  prejudice  of  those 
cities  to  get  them  betrayed  :  and  he  was  now  intent  on  executing 
bis  schemes  against  them.  But  during  this  pause,  Aristonymus 
dispatched  by  the  Athenians,  and  Athenaeus  by  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  to  circulate  the  news,  arrive  in  a  trireme,  and  notify  to  him 
the  suspension  of  arms.  His  forces  were  then  transported  back 
to  Torone. 

The  persons  employed  communicated  the  articles  of  the  fruce 
to  Brasidas,  and  all  the  Lacedaemonian  confederates  in  Thface 
declared  their  acquiescence  in  what  had  been  done.  Aristonymus 
was  well  satisfied  in  other  respects,  but  finding,  by  computing 
the  days,  that  the  revolt  of  the  Scion6ans  was  too  late  in  point 
of  time,  he  protested  against  their  being  intitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  truce.  Brasidas  on  the  other  hand  urged  many  arguments  to 
prove  it  prior  in  time,  and  refuseth  to  restore  that  city.  When 
therefore  Aristonymus  had  reported  this  affair  at  Athens,  the 
Athenians  in  an  instant  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  again  for  the 
reduction  of  Scione.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  an  embassy 
purposely  dispatched,  remonstrated  that  "they  should  regard  such 
a  proceeding  as  a  breach  of  the  truce,"  and  asserted  **  their  right 
to  the  city  as  they  reposed  entire  credit  on  Brasidas;  however, 
they  were  ready  to  refer  the  dispute  to  a  fair  arbitration."  The 
others  refused  to  abide  by  so  hazardous  a  decision,  but  would  le- 
cover  it  as  soon  as  possible  by  force  of  arms.  They  were  irritated 
at  the  thought,  that  persons  seated  as  it  were  upon  an  island 
should  presume  to  revolt  from  them,  and  place  such  confidence 
in  the  unprofitable  land  power  of  the  Lacedcemonians.  There  was, 
farther,  more  truth  in  the  date  of  the  revolt  than  at  present  the 
Athenians  could  evince:  for,  in  fact,  the  Scionfeans  revolted  two 
days  too  late.  But  at  the  instigation  of  Cleon  they  immediately 
passed  a  decree,  that  "  the  Scion^ans  should  "be  reduced  by  fdrCe, 
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and  then  put  to  the  sword."  And  their  attention  was  re-called 
from  all  other  points,  to  expedite  the  needful  preparations  for 
the  execution  of  this. 

In  the  meantime  Mende,  also  a  city  in  the  Pellene,  and  a  colony 
of  Eretrians,  revolted  from  them.  Brasidas  received  them  into 
his  protection,  thinking  himself  justified,  as  they  had  openly 
come  over  to  him  in  the  time  of  truce.  Besides,  he  had  himselt* 
some  reasons  to  recriminate  upon  the  Athenians,  as  violators  of  the 
articles.  Upon  this  account  the  Mendeans  were  wore  encouraged 
to  the  step,  as  they  saw  Brasidas  was  determined  to  support  them, 
and  were  convinced,  by  the  affair  of  Scione,  that  he  would  not 
abandon  them.  The  design  farther  had  been  originally  set  on 
foot  by  the  few;  who,  though  they  delayed  it  for  a  time,  were 
resolved  to  push  it  into  execution  :  for  they  apprehended  that  a 
discovery  might  prove  fatal  to  themselves;  and  so  forced  the 
bulk  of  the  people  to  act  against  their  inclination.  But  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  a  quick  intelligence  of  it,  were  nov/  exasperated 
much  more  than  before,  and  redoubled  their  preparations  against 
both  those  places. 

Brasidas,  who  soon  expected  the  arrival  of  their  armament, 
conveyed  away  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Scioneans  and  Men- 
deans to  Olynthus  of  Chalcidica,  and  had  them  escorted  thither 
by  five  hundred  heavy-armed  Peloponnesians,  and  three  hundred 
Chalcidic  targeteers:  the  commander  of  the  whole  escorte  was 
Polydamidas.  Those  left  behind,  expecting  soon  to  be  visited  by 
the  Athenians,  united  their  endeavours  to  get  things  in  good  order 
for  their  reception. 

In  the  interval,  Brasidas  and  Perdiccas  march  together  a  second 
time  into  Lyncus  against  Arribaeus.  They  commanded  their  sepa- 
rate bodies;  one,  the  forces  of  the  Macedonians  subject  to  him-' 
self,  and  the  heavy-armed  Grecians  who  dwelled  amongst  them  ; 
the  other,  the  remainder  of  his  own  Peloponnesians  reinforced  by 
Chalcideans  and  Acanthians,  and  quotas  from  other  cities  such  as 
they  were  able  to  furnish.  The  number  of  heavy-armed  Grecians 
computed  together  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  :  the  cavalry 
that  attended,  both  of  Macedonians  and  Chalcideans,  was  upon 
the  whole  little  less  than  a  thousand  :  and  the  remaining  crowd  of 
Barbarians  was  great. 

Breaking  thus  into  the  territory  of  Arribaeus,  and  finding  the 
Lyneestians  already  in  the  field  to  oppose  them,  they  also  sat 
down  and  faced  them.  The  infantry  on  each  side  were  posted  on 
an  eminence,  and  a  plain  lay  between  them.  This  yielding  room 
for  the  excursions  of  the  horse,  the  cavalry  of  both  began  a  skir- 
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mish  first.  But  then  Brasidas  and  Perdiccas,  so  soon  as  the  Lyn- 
cestian  heavy-armed  were  moving  first  from  the  eminence  to  the 
aid  of  their  cavalry,  and  were  ready  to  engage,  marched  also  down 
into  the  plain  to  oppose  them,  where  they  charged  and  routed  the 
Lyncestians.  A  large  number  of  the  latter  were  slain,  the  rest 
fled  for  preservation  to  the  eminences,  and  there  stood  quiet. 

The  victors  after  this,  having  erected  a  trophy,  continued  for 
two  or  three  days  in  the  same  post,  waiting  for  the  Illyrians  who 
were  coming  up  to  join  Perdiccas  for  a  stipulated  pay.    And  then 
Perdiccas  intended  to  advance  farther  against  the  villages  of  Arri- 
baeus,  and  sit  no  longer  inactive.     Mende  however  was  still  upper- 
most in  the  care  of  Brasidas  :  tha|  place  must  be  lost,  should  the 
Athenians  arrive  before  it  in  theunterval :  the  Illyrians  besides 
were  not  yet  come  up.    He  relished  not  the  project,  and  was  more 
inclined  to  go  back.    This  engendered  some  disputes  between 
them,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  news  was  brought,  that  the  Illy- 
rians had  deserted  Perdiccas,  and  joined  themselves  with  Arribaeua* 
Upon  which  it  was  soon  resolved  between  them  to  retire,  as  there 
was  reason  to  dread  the  accession  of  men  so  renowned  for  military 
valour.     Yet  the  disagreement  between  them  prevented  their  fix- 
ing on  any  certain  time  for  filing  off".     Night  came  on,  in  which 
the  Macedonians  and  the  crowd  of  Barbarians  being  struck  with 
a  sudden  panic  (as  numerous  armies  are  apt  to  be,  without  any 
certain  cause),  and  imagining  that  much  larger  numbers  were 
coming  against  them  than  in  fact  was  true,  and  that  they  were 
near  enough  to  attack  them,  they  instantly  took  to  their  heels  and 
hurried  homewards.     Perdiccas  for  a  time  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  when  informed  of  it,  was  compelled  by  the  flying 
troops  to  dislodge  in  their  company,  without  being  able  to  get  z 
sight  of  Brasidas.     For  they  were  encamped  at  a  distance  from 
each  other. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  Brasidas  perceived  that  the  Macedonians 
had  <lislodged,  and  that  the  Illyrians  and  Arribaeus  were  approach- 
ing to  attack  him.  He  therefore  drew  his  forces  together,  form- 
ing a  square  with  his  heavy-armed,  in  the  centre  of  which  he 
disposed  all  the  crowd  of  light-armed;  and  in  this  form  he  in- 
tended to  retreat.  He  appointed  the  youngest  men  to  sally  out, 
in  case  the  enemy  any  where  attaeked  them  :  and  he  himself,  with 
a  picked  body  of  three  hundred,  determined  to  bring  up  the  rear 
in  person,  in  order  to  sustain  and  make  good  their  retreat  against 
the  van  of  the  enemy  who  should  press  upon  their  rear.  And 
before  the  enemy  came  near,  as  well  as  the  hurry  would  admit, 
\\e  animated  his  soldiers  thus : — 
Vol.  I.  No.  53.  2  R 
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**  Did  I  not  suspect,  ye  men  of  Peloponnesus,  that  thus  aban-. 
doned  as  you   are  and  ready  to  be  attacked  by  Barbarians,  and 
tliose  nunr^erous  too,    wbo  were  in  some  consternation,  I  should 
judge  it  needless  to  instruct  or  to  encourage  you.    But  now,  against 
this  desertion  of  our  friends,  and  this  multitude  of  our  enemies,  I 
shall  endeavour  by  a  short  admonition  and  exhortation  to  raise 
within  you  the   full  grandeur  of  your  souls.     Upon  you  it  is  in- 
cumbent to  behave  with  gallantry  in  every  martial  scene,  upon  the 
account,  not  merely  of  acting  in  the  open  field  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  confederates,  but  of  your  own  hereditary  valour.     Your 
souls  ought  not  to  be  dismayed  at  a  multitude  of  foes,  since  you 
were  not  born  under  governments  where  the  many  controul  the 
few,  but  where  the  few  command  the  army.     And  the  only  means, 
by  which  you  acquired  this  noble  privilege,  was  victorious  per- 
severance in  the  fields   of  battle.     Yet  of  these  Barbarians,  you? 
fears   of  whom  are  the  result  of  your  ignorance,  you  ought  to 
be  informed,   from  what  you  have  learned  yourselves  in  former 
conflicts  against  them  with  the   Macedonians,  as  well  as  from 
what  I  conjecture,  and  what  I  depend  u^on  from  the  accounts  of 
others,  that  in  action  they  will  be  by  no  means  terrible.     For  whei,i 
an  hostile  force,  though  in  reality  weak,  carrieth  with  it  the  ap* 
pearance  of  strength,  a  true  discovery  of  its  state  is  no  sooner  ob- 
tained, than  it  redoubleth  the  courage  of  their  opponents.    But 
men,  in  whom  valour  is  firmly  implanted,  none  can  assault  with 
extraordinary  spirit  but  such  as  know  them  not.     These  enemies 
of  yours  are  dreadful  for  a   while,  merely  till  brought  to  trial. 
Their  multitude  rendereth  them  terrible  to  the  sight :  the  loudness 
of  their  shouts  is  insupportable  to  the  ear.     Their  weapons,  bran- 
dished about  and  clashing  in  the  air,  have  a  frightful  and  menac*- 
ing  look.    But  their  spirit  will  not  answer  their  shew,  when  charg- 
ing against  such  as  will  sustain  their  shock.     They  are  not  drawp 
up  with  skill,  nor  will  they  blush  when  compelled  to  quit  their 
ground.     To  fly  from  or  to  fly  after  an  enemy  is  equally  a  matter 
of  glory  to  them  :  by  such  things  is  their  valour  established  and 
rescued  from  reproach.     For  a  battle,  where  every  combatant  is 
his  own  commander,  leaveth  a  spacious  and  handsome  opportu- 
nity to  each  of  providing  for  his  safety.     Tliey  this  momentjudge 
it  more  safe  to  intimidate  us  at  a  distance  than  to  run  to  the  charge: 
•  for  otherwise,  before  this  they  had  attacked  us.     And  you  plainly 
see,  that  all  the  terror  which  now  runs  before  them,  will  vanish 
at  the  onset,  as  terrible  only  to  sight  and  hearing.     When  there- 
fore they  advance  to  the  charge,  sustain  it  and  repulse  thera ;  and 
i^vhen  opportunity  serveth,  fall  back  into  your  ranks  again  Vfi}-)i^ 
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regularity  and  order.  You  shall  thus  the  sooner  secure  your  re* 
t-eat,  and  be  convinced  for  the  time  to  come,  that  such  rabbles, 
to  men  who  can  stand  the  first  fury  of  their  onset,  have  only  made 
at  a  distance,  and  by  their  pausing,  a  vain  and  menacing  parade 
of  valour;  but  such  as  will  give  ground  and  fly  before  them,  they 
pursue  with  eagerness,  and  are  excellently  brave  when  there  i* 
no  resistance." 

After  this  exhortation,  Brasidas  caused  his  army  to  file  leisurely 
off.  The  Barbarians  perceiving  it  pressed  forwards  with  great 
noise  and  clamour,  supposing  that  he  fled,  and  that  they  might 
intercept  and  cut  him  oif.  But  when  the  appointed  parties  sallied 
out  from  all  quarters  to  receive  them,  and  Brasidas  himself,  witll 
his  picked  body,  sustained  their  charge,  they  repulsed  them  at 
their  first  assault,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  enemy.  Afterwards, 
receiving  every  repeated  attack,  they  beat  them  off  continually  ; 
and  then,  during  the  intervals  of  pause,  retreated  in  good  order, 
till  at  length  the  bulk  of  the  Barbarians  discontinued  iheir  efforts 
in  the  plain  against  the  Greeks  under  Brasidas,  and  leaving  only  a 
part  of  their  body  to  follow  and  annoy  them  in  their  retreat,  the 
rest  wheeled  speedily  off  to  pursue  the  flying  Macedonians,  and 
such  as  they  overtook  they  slaughtered.  To  the  narrow  pass 
farther  between  two  hills,  which  was  the  entrance  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Arribaeus,  they  hurried  before  in  order  to  secure  it,  know- 
ing it  to  be  the  only  rout  by  which  Brasidas  could  retreat.  He  was 
now  drawing  near  it,  and  in  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  passage 
they  were  spreading  themselves  circularly  to  incompass  him  on  all 
sides.  But  Brasidas  perceiving  their  design,  ordered  the  three  hun* 
dred  that  marched  with  him  to  advance  full  speed  up  that  hill 
which  he  thought  was  most  practicable,  and  possess  themselves 
of  it,  and  this  with  the  utmost  expedition,  each  as  he  was  able 
without  regarding  form,  and  endeavour  to  drive  the  Barbarians 
thence,  who  were  already  posting  themselves  upon  it,  before  they 
-were  by  larger  joined  numbers,  and  could  invest  him  on  all  sides. 
They  did  so,  attacked,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  hill, 
■which  enabled  the  main  body  of  the  Grecians  to  march  up  with- 
out obstruction.  For  now  the  Barbarians  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation, when  their  detachment  had  in  this  manner  been  beat 
off  from  the  eminence.  And  here  thev  discontinued  the  pursuit, 
imagining  the  enemy  had  already  passed  the  frontier,  and  secured 
their  retreat. 

Brasidas,  when  once  he  was  master  of  the  eminences,  marched 
on  without  molestation  ;  and  the  very  same  day  reached  Arnissa* 
the  first  place  within  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas.     His  soldiers 
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indeed,  who  were  exasperated  against  the  Macedonians  for  having 
thus  precipitately  abandoned  them,  whatever  yokes  of  oxen  they 
met  with  on  their  rout,  or  whatever  baggage  lay  dropped  upon 
the  ground,  (as  such  things  it  was  likely  should  happen  in  a  rer 
treat  by  night,  and  confused  by  fear,)  the  former  they  unyoked 
and  cut  to  pieces,  and  secreted  the  latter  as  lawful  plunder.  Here 
Perdiccas  first  began  to  regard  Brasidas  as  his  enemy,  and  ever 
after  forced  himself  against  his  inclinations  to  hate  the  Pelopon- 
nesigns;  not  indeed  in  his  judgment  preferring  the  Athenians, 
but  prevailed  upon  by  the  exigencies  of  his  own  affairs,  he  cast 
about  for  the  means  of  being  a^ain  reconciled  to  the  latter,  and 
disentangling  himself  from  the  former. 

Brasidas,  having  retreated  through  Macedonia  to  Torone,  find- 
ing the  Atheniansalready  in  possession  of  Mend6.  Judging  it  im- 
possible now  to  pass  over  into  the  Pallene  and  drive  out  the  enemy, 
he  chose  to  remain  there  and  securely  to  garrison  Torone.  For, 
during  the  time  of  the  expedition  into  Lyncus,  the  Athenians 
had  put  to  sea  against  Mende  and  Scion6  with  the  armament 
they  had  provided,  consisting  of  fifty  ships,  ten  of  which  were 
Chian,of  a  thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own  citizene,  six  hundred 
archers,  a  thousand  mercenary  Thracians,  and  a  body  of  targeteer^ 
furnished  by  their  adjacent  dependents  :  Nicias  the  son  of  Nece- 
latus,  and  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes  had  the  command 
of  the  whole.  They  weighed  from  Potidaea,  and  landing  at  the 
temple  of  Neptune  marched  directly  for  Mende.  The  Mendeans, 
with  their  own  force  and  three  hundred  Seioneans  who  were  come 
to  their  succour,  and  the  Peloponnesian  auxiliaries,  in  all  seven 
hundred  heavy-armed  under  the  command  of  Polydamidas,  were 
encamped  without  the  city  upon  a  strong  eminence.  Nicias 
taking  with  him  a  hundred  and  twenty  light-armed  Methon^j^ns 
and  sixty  picked  men  of  the  heavy-armed  Athenians,  and  ail  the 
archers,  attempted  to  mount  by  a  path  that  led  up  the  eminence; 
but,  being  galled  by  the  enemy,  was  not  able  to  force  the  ascent 
Nicostratus,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  force,  having  fetched  a  com- 
pass about,  in  order  to  mount  in  a  remote  quarter,  were  the  ascent 
was  impracticable,  was  quite  thrown  into  disorder,  and  thus  the 
whole  Athenian  army  narrowly  esc^jped  a  total  defeat.  As  there- 
fore the  Mendeans  and  allies  maintained  their  post  the  whole 
day,  the  Athenians  drew  off  and  encamped.  And  when  night 
came  on,  the  Mendeans  withdrew  into  the  city. 

The  next  day,  the  Athenians  sailing  round  to  the  Scioneside, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  suburbs,  and  spent  the  whole  day  iu 
ravaging  the  country,  as  .not  »  soul  sallied  out  to  obstruct  them  * 
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for  some  bustles  now  were  on  foot  in  the  city  inclining  to  a  sedi^ 
tion.  The  three  hundred  Scioneans  departed  also  in  the  succeed* 
ing  night  to  their  own  home  :  and  the  day  following  Nicias,  ad- 
vancing with  a  nioiety  of  the  force  within  tlieir  frontier,  ravaged 
the  district  of  the  Scioneans;  whilst  Nicostratus,  with  the  re- 
mainder, sat  down  before  the  upper  gates  of  Mende,  from  whence 
the  road  leadeth  to  Potidae.  But  Polydamidas,  as  the  Mendeans 
and  the  auxiliaries  had  chanced  to  ground  their  arnjs  in  this  quarter 
within  the  wall,  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  exhorted 
the  Mendeans  to  sally  out.  It  was  replied  in  a  seditious  manner 
by  one  of  the  popular  faction,  "  that  they  would  not  sally,  and 
would  hf.^e  nothing  to  do  with  the  war."  At  such  a  refusal 
Polydamidas  having  laid  hands  upon  the  person,  a  tumult  at  once 
ensued,  in  which  the  people  ran  immediately  to  arms,  and,  furious 
with  anger,  made  towards  the  Peloponnesians,  and  all  those  of 
the  opposite  faction  who  sided  with  them.  They  fell  upon  and 
routed  them  in  an  inst&nt,  terrified  as  they  were  at  this  sudden 
assault :  and  the  gates  were  thrown  open  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Athenians.  They  supposed  this  insurrection  had  been  made 
against  them  in  consequence  of  some  previous  combination  ;  and 
as  many  as  escaped  out  of  the  scuffle  with  life,  fled  away  to  the 
citadel,  which  was  before  in  their  possession. 

But  the  Athenians  (for  Nicias  was  now  returned  before  the  city) 
bursting  into  Mende,  for  it  was  not  ©pened  by  composition,  with 
their  whole  united  force,  plundered  it  as  though  taken  by  storm; 
nay,  the  generals  had  some  difficulty  to  restrain  their  soldiers  from 
putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  And  after  this  they  issued 
their  commands  to  the  Mendeans  to  continue  their  government  in 
the  usual  form,  and  to  proceed  judicially  'against  those  of  their 
body  whom  they  esteemed  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt. 
Those  in  the  citadel  they  shut  up  with  a  wall  extending  on  both 
sides  to  the  sea,  and  posted  a  guard  to  secure  the  blockade. 

When  in  this  manner  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  Mende, 
they  marched  against  Scione.  The  inhabitants,  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  aids,  coming  out  to  receive  them,  posted  themselves 
on  a  strong  eminence  before  the  city;  which,  unless  the  enemy 
could  take  it,  would  infallibly  prevent  their  walling  them  about. 
But  the  Athenians  stormed  the  post,  and  after  an  engagement 
forcing  them  to  dislodge,  they  formed  their  camp,  and  having 
erected  a  trophy,  got  every  thing  in  readiness  for  the  circumval- 
lation.  And  no  long  time  after,  whilst  they  were  busied  in  this 
work,  the  auxiliaries  blocked  up  in  the  citadel  at  Mende,  hav- 
ing forced  the  guard  posted  near  the  sea,  got  away  by  night ;  and 
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the  major  part  of  (hem,  escaping  privily  through  the  Atheniati 
camp  before  Scione,  got  safe  into  that  town. 

When  the  circumvallation  of  Scione  was  in  hand,  Perdiccas, 
having  dispatched  a  herald  for  the  purpose  to  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, strikes  up  a  new  treaty  with  the  Athenians.  He  took  this 
step  out  of  pure  enmity  to  Brasidas,  arising  from  the  retreat  out 
of  Lyncus  ;  and  had  begun  from  that  time  to  act  in  their  favour. 
For  it  happened,  that  at  this  very  juncture  of  time  Ischagorae  the 
Lacedaemonian  was  bringing  up  by  land  a  reinforcement  to  Bra- 
sidas, But  Perdiccas,  as  well  to  oblige  Nicias,  who,  as  he  had  re- 
newed his  alliance,  commanded  him  to  give  some  conspicuous 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  Athenians,  as  to  gratify  his  own 
resentment  in  refusing  the  Peloponnesians  a  passage  through  his 
dominions,  had  gained  the  concurrence  of  his  Thessalian  friends, 
since  with  the  chief  persons  of  that  country  he  had  ever  been 
closely  united  by  the  hospitable  ties,  and  so  stopped  the  reinforce- 
ment and  their  convoy  that  they  durst  not  attempt  to  pass  through 
Thessaly.  Ischogoras  however,  and  Aminias  and  Aristeus  reached 
Brasidas  in  person,  being  commissioned  by  the  Lacediaemonians 
to  inspect  the  posture  of  their  affairs,  and  brought  with  them 
some  young  men  of  Sparta,  though  contrary  to  their  laws,  who 
were  to  take  upon  them  the  government  of  the  cities  which  were 
110  longer  to  be  trusted  to  their  former  managers.  In  effect,  Clea- 
ridas  the  son  of  Cleonymus  they  place  as  governor  in  Amphipolis, 
and  Epitelidas  the  son  of  Hegesander  in  Torone. 

This  same  summer,  the  Thebans  demolished  the  walls  of  the 
Thespiensians,  alledging  as  the  reason,  that  they  were  practising 

with  the  Athenians.     This  demolition  had  ever  been  intended 

> 

but  its  execution  was  now  become  more  easy,  as  the  flower 
of  their  youth  had  perished  in  the  late  battle  fought  against  the 
Athenians. 

This  summer  also,  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Chrysis  the  priestess  had  placed  a  burning  torch  too 
near  the  garlands,  and  unawares  fell  fast  asleep.  The  flames  broke 
oat  and  were  raging  all  around  before  they  were  perceived.  Chrysis 
indeed  instantly,  for  fear  of  the  Argives,  flies  away  by  night  to 
Phliufi.  They,  according  to  the  law  enacted  for  that  purpose, 
appointed  another  priestess  in  her  room,  whose  name  was  Phaci- 
riis.  Eight  years  of  this  war  were  elapsed,  and  it  was  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  when  Chrysis  fled. 

The  circumvallation  of  Scione  also  veas  compleated  about  tl>e 
close  of  this  summer;  and  the  Athenians,  leaving  behind  a  suf- 
ficient body  to  guard  it,  drew  off'  the  rest  of  their  army. 
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In  the  ensuing  winter,  things  were  quiet  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  LacedsEmonians,  because  of  the  suspension  of  arms.  But 
the  Mantineans  and  Tegeatee,  and  the  confederates  on  both  sides, 
engaged  at  Laodicea  of  Orestis:  but  the  victory  was  doubtful. 
Eacl»  party  routed  a  wing  of  their  opponents,  and  both  sides 
erected  trophies,  and  sent  the  spoils  to  Delphi.  Many  however 
were  slain  on  both  sides,  and  the  battle  was  drawn,  the  night 
putting  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  Tegeata?  indeed  passed  the 
niglit  upon  the  field,  and  immediately  erected  a  tropliy.  But  the 
Mantineans  withdrew  to  Bucolion,  and  afterwards  erected  their 
trophy  in  opposition. 

lu  the  close  of  this  winter,  and  when  the  spring  was  already 
approaching,  Brasidas  farther  made  an  attempt  upon  Potidaea. 
For  having  approached  it  in  the  night,  and  applied  his  ladders,  so 
far  he  proceeded  without  causing  an  alarm.  For  the  bell  being 
passed  by,  during  that  interval,  before  he  that  carried  it  forwards 
could  return,  the  moment  was  seized  for  applying  them*.  How- 
ever the  alarm  was  taken  before  he  could  possibly  scale,  upon 
which  he  drew  oft"  his  army  without  loss  of  time,  not  caring  to 
wait  for  the  return  of  day.  And  thus  ended  the  winter;  and  with 
it  the  ninth  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydides  hath  compiled 
the  History. 

♦  The  officers  regularly  went  their  roupds  to  see  that  all  the  centinels  were  at 
their  posts.  When  khey  approached  any  of  them,  a  little  bell  was  rung  to  which  the 
centinels  was  to  answer,  in  proof  that  he  was  at  his  post  and  awake.  The  interral 
between  the  rouuds  was  so  considerable,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  centinel,  as  the 
)>ell  was  just  goae  by,  might  be  so  relaxed,  that  Brasidas  hoped  he  might  execute 
^^9  scheme. 
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IN  the  following  summer,  the  truce,  made  for  a  year,  expired, 
of  course,  at  the  time  of  the  Pythian  Games.  And,  during  thii 
relaxation  from  war,  the  Athenians  caused  the  Deiians  toevacute 
the  isle  of  Delos;  imagining  that,  upon  the  taint  of  some  crimef 
long  since  committed,  they  were  not  sufficiently  pure  to  perform 
due  service  to  the  God,  and  that  this  yet  was  wanting  to  render 
that  work  of  purgation  complete,  in  which,  as  I  have  already  re- 
lated, they  thought  themselves  justified  in  demolishing  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  dead.  The  Deiians  settled  again,  so  fast  as  they 
could  remove  themselves  thither,  at  Atramyttium,  bestowed  upoo 
them  for  this  purpose  by  Pharnaces. 

Cleon  *,  having  obtained  the  commission  from  the  Atheniant^ 

•  CleoD  it  now  grown  perfectly  conriQced  that  he  is  arery  hero,  apd  halh  pre. 
vailed  upon  a  majority  of  tbe  people  of  Atheos  to  beof  the  tanje  miud,  sioce,  leri- 
ously  and  deliberately,  they  intrust  him  with  a  most  iraportaot  and  delicate  com- 
miision.  He  now  imagines  he  can  carry  all  before  him,  and  pluck  all  the  laurels  of 
3ratidas  from  the  head  of  that  accomplished  Sparian,  even  without  havinpr  Demos- 
tbenea  for  his  second.  We  may  guess  to  what  an  height  of  iusolence  he  was  now 
grown  from  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes.  And,  to  set  it  in  the  most  ludicrous 
view,  the  poet  opens  his  play  with  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  whom  he  paints  in  % 
yery  injurious  manner-,  and,  no  doubt,  it  must  have  been  yery  grating  to  thtro,  to 
•ee  themselves  represented  iu  so  low  bufloonery  upon  the  st^^e  at  Athens.  "  De- 
n;o«thenes  begins  with  a  shower  of  curses  on  that  execrable  Paplilagonian,  Cleon; 
Micias  seconds  him  ;  and,  then,  both  of  them  howl  together  in  a  m'St  lamentable 
duetto.  They  next  lay  their  heads  together  about  some  means  ofredre^is.  Demoa- 
tkenes  proposeth  getting  out  of  their  roaster  Clenn's  reach,  '  Let  us  go  then,'  sayt 
Nicias.  ^Aye  ;  let  us  go,'  cries  Demusthenes.  ^  Say  no  more,'  says  Nicias,  '  let  oa 
go  over  to  the  enemy.'  •  Aye,  over  to  the  enemy,'  adds  the  other.  *  But  first,' 
cays  Nicias,   let  us  go  and    prostrate  ourselves   beftjre    tbe  imaifea   of  the  Gods. 

*  What  images:*    says  Dcraosthf  net ;    'dost  thou  think  then  there   are  any  Gods  ? 

•  I  do.'  '  Upun  what  grounds  V  •  Because  1  am  uadeservedly  the  i>l»jecl  of  their 
hatred.'— >Sucb  are  the  daring  misrepresentations  Aristophanes  makes  of  characters 
that  by  uo  means  deserve  it !  Demosthenes  afterwards  desrribes  the  arrng^inre  of 
Cleon  thus  ;  *  he  bath  one  foot  fixed  in  Pylus,  and  the  other  in  the  ass«-mhly  of  lh« 
people.  When  he  moves,  he  struts  and  stretches  at  such  a  rate,  that  his  bum  is  in 
Xhrace,  hit  hands  in  £tolia,  and  his  atteotioa  amongst  tbe  tribes  at  home.'— >iciM 
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.  went  by  sea  into  the  Thracian  dominions,  so  soon  as  the  suspen* 
sion  of  arms  expired,  having  under  his  command  twelve  hundred 
heavy-armed  Athenians,  three  hundred  horsemen,  an<l  larger 
numbers  of  their  alhed  forces.  His  whole  armament  consisted  of 
thirty  sail.  Touching  fiigt  at  Scione,  yet  blocked  up,  he  drew 
from  thence  the  heavy-armed,  stationed  their  as  guards;  and 
standing  away,  entered  the  haven  of  the  Colophonians,  lying  at 
no  great  distance  from  Torone.  Bemg  here  informed,  by  the  de- 
serters, thatBrasidas  was  not  in  Torone,  nor  the  inhabitants  able 
to  make  head  against  him,  he  marched  his  forces  by  land  towards 
that  city,  and  sent  ten  of  his  ships  about,  to  stand  into  the  har- 
bour. His  first  approach  was  to  the  new  rampart,  which  Brasi- 
das  had  thrown  up  quite  round  the  city,  in  order  to  inclose  the 
suburbs  within  its  cincture,  and  thus,  by  the  demolition  of  the  old 
wall,  had  rendered  it  one  entire  city.  When  the  Athenians  came 
to  the  assault,  Pasitelidas,  the  Laped-^monian  (who  was  com-, 
mandant),  and  the  garrison  under  his  command,  exerted  them- 
selves in  its  defence.  But  when  they  could  no  longer  maintain 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ships,  sent  round  on  purpose,  had 
entered  the  harbour,  Pasitelidas,  fearing  lest  the  ships  might  take 
the  town  now  left  defenceless,  and  when  the  rampart  was  carried 
by  the  enemy,  he  himself  might  be  intercepted,  abandons  it  im- 
inedialely,  ^nd  retired  with  all  speed  into  the  town:  but  the 
Athenians  were  already  disembarked  and  masters  of  the  place, 
The  land-force  also  broke  jn  instantly  at  his  heels,  by  rushing 
along  through  the  aperture  in  the  old  wall;  and  some,  as  well 
Peloponnesians  as  Toroneans,  they  slew  in  the  moment  of  irrup- 
tion. Some  also  they  took  alive,  amongst  whom  was  Pasitelidas, 
the  commandant.  Brasidas  was  indeed  coming  up  to  its  relief, 
but,  receiving  intelligence  on  his  march  that  it  was  taken,  he  re- 
tired ;  ^ince  he  v/as  *  forty  stadia  off',  too  great  a  distance  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy. 

But  Cleon  and  the  Athenians  now  erected  two  trophies:  one 
upon  the  harbour,  the  other  at  the  rampart.  They  farther  doomed 
to  slavery  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Toroneans.  The  male 
inhabitants,  together  with  the  Peloponnesians  and  every  Chalci- 

tliot)  proposetb  poisoiiiiig  themselves  by  drinking  bulTs  bippd,  (ikeThrtnisturles  ;-» 
*  Or  rallifi-,'  says  Demostlienes,  ^  a  duie  uf  g;uod  wine.'  Tliis  is  agretd  upon,  in 
oi'dtT  to  clicer  up  tlieir  spirilK,  and  enal)le  tliem  to  confront  Cleou,  and  ptay  off 
against  tiiin  tlir  seller  of  hhick-puddings.  iS'icias  accot'diugly  goes  and  steals  tlic 
wine." — Yel,  in  spite  of  the  most  uulrugeous  ridicule,  and  the  opposition  of  all  wise 
and  hoae^it  men  at  AHtens,  we  bee  Clt^uu  now  at  (be  be^c)  uf  ^*>  *>°'ny>  to  'tup  tbc 
r4Hi'>  conquests  of  Brasidas. 
*   Abpxit  4  milec. 
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d^an  that  was  found  amongst  them,  amounting  in  all  to  seven 
hundred,  they  sent  away  captives  to  Athens.  The  Peloponne- 
8ian\  indeed  were  afterwards  released,  by  virtue  of  the  subsequent 
treaty:  the  rest  were  fetched  away  by  theOlynthians,  who  made 
exchanges  for  them,  body  for  body. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Boeotians,  by  treachery,  got  posses- 
sion of  Panactum,  a  fort  upon  the  frontier,  belonging  to  the 
Athenians. 

As  for  Cleon,  having  established  a  garrison  at  Torone  he  de- 
parted thence,  and  sailed  rouDd  Athos,  as  bound  against  Amphii 
poiis. 

But  two  vessels  about  this  time,  bound  for  Italy  and  Sicily, 
sailed  out  of  the  harbour  of  Athens,  having  on  board  Phaeax, 
the  sou  of  Erasistratus,  with  whom  two  other  persons  were 
joined  in  commission,  to  execute  an  embassy  there.  For  the 
Leontines,  after  the  departure  of  the  Athenians  from  Sicily,  in 
consequence  of  the  joint-accommodation,  had  inrolled  many 
strangers  as  denizens  of  their  city,  and  the  populace  had  a  plan 
in  agitatiou  for  a  distribution  of  the  lands.  The  noble,  alarmed 
at  this,  gain  the  concurrence  of  the  Syracusans  and  eject  the  com- 
mons. They  were  dispersed,  and  wandered  up  and  down  as  so 
many  vagabonds;  whilst  the  noble,  striking  up  an  agreement  with 
the  Syracusans,  abandoned  and  left  in  desolation  their  own  city, 
settling  at  Syracuse  as  free  citizens  of  that  place.  And  yet, soon 
after,  some  of  this  number,  dissatisfied  even  here,  forsook  Syra^ 
cuse  again,  and  seize  upon  Phoceae,  a  quarter  of  the  old  city  of 
the  Leontines,  and  upon  BricinuiaD,  which  is  a  fortress  in  the  Le- 
ontine.  Hither  the  greater  part  of  the  ejected  commons  resorted 
to  them;  and,  adhering  firmly  together,  from  these  strong  holds 
they  annoyed  the  country  by  their  hostilities. 

When  the  Athenians  had  intelligence  of  this,  they  send  out 
Phaeax,  to  persuade,  by  all  proper  methods,  their  old  allies  in  that 
country,  and  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
Sicilians,  to  take  up  arms,  for  the  preservation  of  the  people  of 
Leontium,  against  the  incroaching  power  of  the  Syracusans. 
Phaeax,  upon  his  arrival,  recommendeth  the  scheme  successfully 
to  the  Camarin&ans  and  Agrigentines.  But  his  negociations 
meeting  with  some  obstacles  at  Gela,  he  desisted  from  addressing 
himself  to  the  rest,  since  he  was  assured  he  could  not  possibly 
succeed.  Retiring  therefore  thrqugh  the  district  of  the  Siculi  to 
to  Catane,  and  calling  on  his  road  at  Bricinniae,  and  having  enr 
couraged  the  malcontents  there  tq  persevere,  he  departed.  Not 
bi|t  that,  in  this  Siciliaa  voyage,  both  passing  and  repassing,  and 
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also  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  had  urged  to  several  cities  "  hotir 
expedient  for  them  was  the  Athenian  friendship." 

Henjet  also  in  his  course  with  those  Lociians,  who  were  going 
to  another  settlement,  after  expulsion  from  Messene.  They  had 
been  driven  to  this  necessity  by  seditious  factions  at  Messene,  one 
of  which  had  invited  them  thither  since  the  joint-accommodation 
among  the  Sicilians;  and  now  they  were  forced  to  shift  again, 
though  Messene  had  for  a  time  been  entirely  in  their  power. 
Phatax  therefore,  meeting  with  these  in  their  removal ;  gave  them 
no  annoyance;  for  the  Locrians  had  been  at  a  conference  with 
him,  to  concert  the  measures  of  an  agreement  with  the  Atheni^ 
qns.  These,  however,  were  the  only  party  of  all  the  confederates, 
who,  when  the  Sicilians  had  amicably  ended  their  disputes,  re- 
fused to  treat  with  the  Athenians,  and  were  brought  to  such  sub-^ 
mission  since  merely  by  a  war,  in  which  they  were  embroiled 
against  ihe  Itonians  and  Meleans,  who  bordered  upon  them, and 
were  colonies  of  their  own.  And,  some  time  after  this,  Phseax 
truly  returned  to  Athens. 

But  Cleon,  who  from  Torone  was  gone  about  by  sea  against 
Amphipolis,  marching  away  from  Eion,  maketh  an  assault  upon 
Stagirus,  a  colony  of  Andrians,  but  without  success;  vet  Galep- 
sus,  a  colony  of  the  Thasians,  he  taketh  by  storm.  He  sent  far* 
ther  ambassadors  to  Perdiccas,  to  summon  his  attendance  in  the 
expedition,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  new  alliance.  He  sent 
others  into  Thrace  to  Polles,  king  of  the  Odomantians,  that  he 
v;ould  hire  as  large  a  body  of  Thracians  as  could  be  got  and  bring 
them  up  under  his  own  orders.  And,  during  this  interval  he  him- 
lelf  lay  quiet  at  Eion. 

But  Brasidas,  informed  of  these  proceedings,  placed  himself  in 
an  opposite  post  at  Cerdilium.  This  place  belongelh  to  the  Ar^ 
gilians,  and  is  seated  on  an  eminence  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rjver,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Amphipolis.  From  hence 
he  had  a  perfect  view  of  all  Cleon's  motions  ;  so  that  now  it  was 
impossible  for  the  latter  to  make  any  approach  with  his  army, 
from  thence  to  Amphipolis,  without  being  discovered.  Brasidas^ 
however,  suspected  that  Cleon  would  approach,  and  from  a  con- 
tempt of  his  opponents,  would  certainly  advance  thither,  without 
waiting  for  reitiforcements. 

He  had,  at  the  same  time,  provided  himself  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred mercenary  Thracians,  and  had  assembled  all  the  Edonian 
targeteers  and  horsemen.  Of  the  Myrcinians  and  Chalcidcans  he 
had  a  thousand  targeteers,  besides  those  in  Amphipolis.  But  his 
whole  force  qf  heavy-armed  of  all  sorts  amounted  to  about  tWQ 
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thousand;  and  he  had  three  hundred  Grecian  horsemen.  With 
a  detachment,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  of  these,  Brasida* 
had  posted  himself  at  Cerdylium  ;  the  rest  were  left  in  Amphi- 
polis,  under  the  orders  of  Clearidas. 

Clenn  remained  without  stirring  for  the  present,  but  was  soon 
forced  to  such  a  step  as  Bsasidas  expected.  The  soldiers  were 
chagrined  at  their  inactivity,  and  were  disparaging  his  conduct  by 
invidious  parallels,  "  against  how  much  skill  and  courage,  with 
how  much  unskilfulness  and  cowardice,  he  was  matched;"  and 
that,  "with  the  highest  regret  they  had  attended  him  from 
Athens  on  this  expedition."  Sensible  of  their  discoi^tent,  and  un- 
willing to  disgust  them  more,  by  too  long  a  continuance  in  the 
same  post,  he  drew  them  up  and  led  them  on.  He  acted  now, 
upon  the  vain  conceit  with  which  his  success  at  Pylus  had  puffed 
bim  up,  as  a  man  of  great  importance.  It  could  not  enter  his 
heart,  that  the  enemy  would  presume  to  march  out  against  and 
offer  him  battle.  He  gave  out,  that  "  he  was  only  advancing  in 
order  to  view  the  place;  he  waited  indeed  the  arrival  of  addi- 
tional forces,  not  as  if  they  were  needful  to  his  security,  should  the 
enemy  attack  him,  but  to  enable  him  completely  to  invest  the 
city,  and  to  take  it  by  storm."  Being  advanced,  he  posted  hi» 
troops  upon  a  strong  eminence  before  Amphipolis,  and  went  ia 
person  to  view  the  marshes  of  the  Strymon,and  the  situation  of 
the  city  on  the  side  of  Thrace,  how  it  really  was.  He  judged 
he  could  retreat  at  pleasure,  without  a  battle.  Not  so  much 
as  one  person  appeared  upon  the  works,  or  issued  out  at  the 
gates;  for  they  were  all  shut  fast.  He  now  concluded  himself 
guilty  of  a  mistake,  in  coming  so  near  the  place  without  the 
machines,  "  as  the  town  roust  infallibly  have  been  taken,  because 
abandoned." 

Brasidas,  however,  had  perceived  that  the  Athenians  were  in 
motion,  than,  descending  for  Cerdylium,  he  marcheth  into  Am- 
phipolis. He  there  waved  all  manner  of  sally  and  all  show  of 
opposition  against  the  Athenians.  He  was  afraid  of  trusting  too 
much  to  his  own  forces,  as  he  judged  them  inferior  to  the  enemy, 
not  truly  in  numbers,  for  so  far  they  were  nearly  balanced, 
but  in  real  worth  :  for  the  Athenian  force,  appointed  for  this 
service,  was  composed  of  the  very  flower  of  Athens,  and  the 
choicest  troops  of  the  Lemnians  and  Imbrians.  For  this  reason 
be  prepared  to  assail  them  with  art ;  because,  in  case  he  gave  the 
enemy  a  view  of  his  numbers,  and  of  the  sorry  manner  in  which 
they  were  armed,  he  judged  he  should  be  less  likely  to  gain  a 
victory,  tbau  by  concealing  theiu  till  the  luoment  of  action,  aod 
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aroiding  that  contempt  which  their  real  state  would  have  inspired. 
Picking  out,  therefore^  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy- 
armed  for  himself,  and  appointing  Clearidas  ro  command  the  rest, 
he  designed  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  Athenians  in  there  retreat  i 
concluding,  he  should  never  again  find  them  in  this  forlorn  man- 
ner, when  the  reinforcements  they  expected  were  come  up.  Calling 
therefore,  all  his  soldiers  around  him,  as  he  was  desirous  of  ani* 
mating  them,  and  letting  them  into  his  scheme,  he  harangued 
them  thus  t 

"  Ye  men  of  Peloponnesus,  let  it  nufTice  that  I  briefly  put  you 
in  mind,  that  We  are  natives  of  that  country  which  hath  ever  by 
valour  preserved  itself  free,  and  that  you  of  the  Doric  are  now 
going  to  attack  your  opponents  of  the  Ionic  descent,  whom  you 
are  inured  to  defeat.  My  words  are  chiefly  designed  to  inform 
you  in  what  manner  I  have  planned  the  method  of  attack,  lest 
hazarding  the  event  with  so  small  a  party,  and  not  with  our  entire 
force,  may  seem  unequal  to  the  work,  and  may  too  much  dis- 
pirit you.  The  enemy,  I  conjecture,  from  an  utter  contempt  of 
us,  and  a  strong  presumption  that  we  durst  not  come  out  into  the 
field  against  them,  have  shewn  themselves  before  this  city  ;  and 
this  very  moment,  disorderly  scattered  as  they  are  to  view  the 
situation,  they  heartily  despise  us.  The  leader,  therefore,  who 
hath  the  most  acuteness  in  detecting  such  plunders  in  a  foe,  and 
then  seizeth  the  proper  moment  to  fall  upon  them,  as  best  en« 
abled  by  his  own  strength;  not  so  much  in  the  open  and  regular 
manner  of  a  methodical  fight,  as  with  a  surprise,  most  advantage* 
OU9  in  the  present  juncture;  such  a  leader  may,  for  the  most  paft, 
be  assured  of  success.  Such  stealths  as  these  draw  after  them 
the  highes  glory  :  by  these,  the  man,  who  over-reacheth  his  ene- 
my the  most,  performeth  the  most  substantial  service  for  his 
ffiends.  "Whilst,  therefore,  haughtily  presuming  on  their  own 
worth,  they  remain  thus  disordered,  and,  by  what  appeareth  to 
me,  are  bent  more  on  drawing  off  than  remaining  here  ;  during 
this  their  intermission  of  purpose,  and  before  their  resolutions 
can  be  regularly  adjusted,  I  myself,  at  the  head  of  my  chosen  party, 
will  be  amongst  them,  if  possible,  and  will  rush  with  vigour  into 
the  centre  of  their  army.  And  then,  Cleridas,  when  once  you 
perceive  that  I  am  engaged,  and  as,  in  probability  it  must  be,  have 
thrown  them  into  disorder;  then,  at  the  head  of  yours,  accom- 
panied by  the  Amphipolitans  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates, 
throw  open  the  gates  on  a  sudden  for  your  sally,  and  advance 
with  your  utmost  speed  to  the  charge.  And  thus,  it  may  con- 
fidently be  hoped,   the  enemy  must  be  thrown  into  the  utmost 
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consternation  ;  because  a  second  body,  thus  running  to  the  charge, 
is  more  terrible  to  the  foes  than  the  present  which  is  already  en- 
gaged. And  shew  yourself  now,  Cleridas,  that  gallantman,  which 
in  honour,  as  a  Spartan,  you  ought  to  be. 

"  You  in  general,  ye  confederates,  I  exhort  to  follow  with 
manly  resolution,  and  to  remember  that  good  soldiers  are  bound 
in  duty  to  be  full  of  spirit,  to  be  sensible  of  shame,  and  to  obey 
commanders;  that  this  very  day,  if  you  behave  with  valour,  you 
are  henceforth  free,  and  will  gain  the  honourable  title  of  Lace- 
daemonian allies;  otherwise  must  continue  to  be  the  slaves  of  the 
Athenians ;  where  the  best  that  can  befall  you,  if  neither  sold  for 
slaves  nor  put  to  death  as  rebels,  will  be  a  heavier  yoke  of  tyranny 
than  you  ever  yet  have  felt,  whilst  the  liberty  of  the  restof  Greece 
must  by  you  for  ever  be  obstructed.  But  so  dastardly  behavour 
I  conjure  you  to  scorn,  as  you  know  for  what  valuable  prises  you 
are  to  enter  the  lists.  I  myself  shall  convince  you,  that  I  am 
not  more  ready  to  put  others  in  mind  of  their  duty,  than  per?oa- 
ally  to  discharge  my  own  through  the  whole  scene  of  action." 

Brasi'las,  having  ended  his  harangue,  prepared  to  sally  out 
himself,  and  placed  the  main  body  under  the  orders  of  Clearidas, 
at  the  gates  which  are  called  the  Thracian,  to  be  ready  to  ru$h 
out  at  the  appointed  lime. 

To  Cleon  now,  for  Brasidas  had  been  plainly  seen  coming  down 
from  Cerdylium  ;  and,  as  the  prospect  of  the  city  lay  open  to 
those  without,  had  been  seen  also  when  sacrificing  before  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  and  forming  the  proper  dispositions:  to  Cieon, 
I  say,  who  was  now  in  a  remote  quarter  to  view  the  posts,  advice 
is  brought,  that  "  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  visibly  drawn 
up  within  the  city,  and  that  under  the  gates,  many  feet  of  horses 
and  men  might  be  discerned,  as  ready  for  a  sally  "  Upon  hearing 
this  he  went  to  the  place,  and  was  convinced  by  his  own  sight. 
He  determined,  however,  not  to  hazard  a  battle  before  his  suc- 
cours were  arrived  ;  and  though  he  new  his  motions  could  not 
be  concealed,  he  went  off,  and  ordered  the  signal  to  be  given  for 
a  retreat;  commanding  farther  that  the  left  wing  should  file  off 
iirst,  which  indeed  was  the  only  method  of  drawing  off  securely 
to  Eion.  But  as  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  long  about  it,  he 
wheeled  off  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right;  and  thus  exposing 
his  men  to  the  missive  weapons  of  the  enemy,  was  drawing  off 
his  army. 

At  this  instant  Brasidas,  perceiving  it  was  time  to  attack, 
since  tlie  army  of  the  Athenians  was  already  in  motion,  says  to 
those  about  him,  and  to  all  that  were  near,  "  these  gentlemen" 
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wait  not  for  us  ;  that  plainly  appeareth  by  the  shaking  of  their 
spears  and  heads;  for  those  who  make  such  motions  are  not  used 
to  stay  for  the  enemy's  approach.  But  let  somebody  throw  me 
open  the  appointed  gates,  and  let  us  boldly  and  with  all  speed 
sally  out  against  them."  In  effect,  Brasidas,  issuing  at  the  gates 
of  the  intrenchment,  and  the  first  of  what  was  then  the  long-wall, 
advanced  with  all  speed  directly  along  the  road,  where  now 
standeth  the  trophy,  to  be  seen  by  those  who  pa^s  along  by  the 
strongest  part  of  the  town,  and,  falling  upon  the  Athenians,  dis- 
mayed not  only  at  their  own  irregular  situation,  but  also  terrified 
at  his  bold  attack  in  the  very  centre  of  their  army,  he  putteth 
tltem  to  the  rout.  And  now  Clearidas,  sallying  out  according  to 
order  at  the  Thracian  gates,  was  advancing  to  second  him.  The 
consequence  was,  that  by  such  an  unexpected  and  sudden  assault 
on  both  sides,  the  Athenians  were  thrown  into  the  highest  con- 
fusion. Their  left  wing,  which  inclined  the  most  towards  Eion, 
as  having  filed  off  first,  was  instantly  broken,  and  fled.  These 
were  no  sooner  dispersed  in  flight,  than  Brasidas,  advancing  to 
the  attack  of  the  right,  is  wounded,  he  dropped,  but  the  Athe- 
nians are  not  sensible  of  it.  Those  who  were  near  him  took  him 
tip,  and  carried  him  ofi^.  This  accident,  however,  enabled  the 
right  wing  of  the  Athenians  to  maintain  their  ground  the  longer; 
though  Cleon,  who  from  the  first  had  never  intended  to  stand  an 
engagement,  flies  instantly  away  ;  and  being  intercepted  by  a 
Myrcinian  targeteer,  is  slain.  But  his  heavy-armed  embodying 
together  and  gaining  an  eminence,  repulsed  Clearidas,  who  twice 
or  thrice  attacked  them,  and  maintained  their  ground  till  the 
Myrcinian  and  Chalcidic  cavalry  and  the  targeteers,  surrounding 
and  pouring  in  their  darts  upon  them,  compelled  them  to  fly. 
Thus  the  whole  Athenian  army  was  distressed  in  a  laborious 
flight:  they  ran  difl'erent  ways  amongstthe  mountains  ;  numbers 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  charge,  others  by  the  Chalcidic  horse 
and  targeteers;  but  the  remainder  escaped  in  safety  to  Eion. 

Those  who  took  up  Brasidas,  when  be  dropped  in  the  action, 
and  bore  him  o(f,  carried  him  into  the  city  yet  alive.  His  senses 
remained  till  he  heard  his  party  were  victorious,  and  soon  after 
that  he  expired  *. 

♦The  first  embnssy,  whieti  came  from  the  Grecians  in  Thrare  to  Spnrta,  after  the 
deattk  of  Bi'flsidas,  made  a  visit  to  liis  motbcr  Are^ilponis.  Tlie  first  question  she 
asked  them  was,  "  Did  my  sone  die  brnvely  "r"  And  when  the  nmbassadors  expatiated 
largely  in  liis  praise,  and  said,  at  last,  "  There  was  no  snch  anntlier  Spartan  left  alire." 
"You  mistake,  gentleman"  said  the  mother,  "  my  son  was  a  good  man,  but  there  are 
iD-any  tn:ttet-  men  tlrin  be  in  Sparta."     Plutarch's  Laconic  Jpothegmt. 
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The  rest  of  the  army  with  Clearidas,  being  come  back  from 
the  pursuit,  rifled  the  dead  and  erected  a  trophy. 

This  done,  ail  the  confederates  assisted  under  arms  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Brasidas,  whom  they  interred  at  the  public  expence 
within  the  city,  near  the  place  where  tiie  forum  now  standeth. 
And  afterwards  the  Amphipolitans,  having  inclosed  his  monu- 
ment, performed  sacrifice  to  him  as  a  hero.  They  also  enacted 
solemn  games  in  his  honour  and  annual  sacrifices.  Xay,  they 
ascribed  their  colony  to  him  as  founder,  after  demolishing  the 
edifices  of  Agnon,  and  defacing  every  memorial  which  might 
continue  the  memory  of  his  foundation.  They  acted  thus,  partly 
out  of  real  gratitude  to  Brasidas,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
deliverer,  and  partly  at  this  juncture  to  shew  their  high  respect 
for  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  as  they  stood  in  great  dread  of  the 
Athenians.  For,  considering  their  hostile  embroilments  with  the 
Athenians,  they  thought  it  neither  for  their  interest  nor  satisfac- 
tion to  continue  the  honours  of  Agnoq. 

To  the  Athenians  they  also  delivered  the  bodies  of  their  dead. 
The  number  of  them  on  the  Athenian  side  amounted  to  six 
hundred,  whereas  the  enemy  lost  but  seven  men.  This  was 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  fight,  which  had  not  been  carried  on 
in  a  regular  manner,  but  was  rather  a  slaughter,  in  const quence 
of  a  surprise  and  sudden  consternation.  Alter  the  reception  of 
their  dead,  the  Athenians  sailed  away  for  Athens ;  but  those 
under  the  orders  of  Clearidas  applied  themselves  to  re-settle  and 
secure  Amphipolis. 

About  the  same  time  in  the  close  of  this  summer,  Ramphias, 
Autocharidas,  and  Epicydias,  Lacedaemonians,  were  con- 
ducting up,  for  the  Thracian  service,  a  reinforcement  consisting 
of  nine  hundred  heavy-armed.  Being  arrived  at  Ueraclea,  in 
Thrachis,  they  regulated  there  such  things  as  seemed  to  require 
an  amendment ;  and,  during  the  season  they  halted  here,  the  battle 
of  Amphipolis  was  t'ought,  and  the  summer  ended. 

But,  early  as  possible  in  the  succeeding  winter,  the  reinforce- 
ment under  Ramphias  proceeded  on  their  route  as  far  as  Pieriun) 
of  Thessaly.  But,  the  Thessalians  opposing  their  farther  passage, 
and  Brusidas  being  now  dead,  to  whom  they  were  now  CQndnct- 
ing  this  supply,  they  returned  home.  They  imagined  that  their 
laid  was  no  longer  wanting,  as  the  Athenians,  in  consequence  of 
their  overthrow,  had  quitted  that  country;  and  themselves  had 
not  sutlicient  ability  to  carry  the  plans  into  execution  which  Bra- 
jidas  had   been  meditating.     But  the  principal  motive  of  their  re- 
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turn  was  their  own  consciousness,  at  setting  out,  that  the  L^ce- 
dcc-njonians  were  n:)ore  inclined  to  peace. 

It  so  fell  out  indeed,  imnrjecliately  after  the  battle  of  Amphi- 
polis  and  the  return  of  Ramphias  from  ThessaJy,  that  neither  of 
the  parties  meddled  any  longer  with  the  operations  of  the  war,  but 
were  more  inclined  to  a  peace.  The  motives  on  the  Athenian 
side  were  these;  they  had  received  a  terrible  blow  at  Delium, 
and  a  second  lately  at  Amphipolis:  hence  they  no  longer  enter- 
tained that  assured  confidence  of  their  own  strength,  which  had 
formerly  occasioned  them  to  reject  all  accommodations,  as  they 
imagined,  in  their  then  career  of  success,  they  should  soon  t^ive 
law  to  their  enen)ies.  Now  also  they  were  under  apprehensions 
of  their  dependents,  lest,  buoyed  up  by  the  late  niisfortuius  of 
Athens,  they  might  the  sooner  be  induced  to  revolt.  And  they 
heartily  repented  now,  that  they  had  neglected  the  fine  opportunity 
whiph  their  success  at  Pylus  gave  them,  of  bringing  the  dispute 
to  a  happy  determination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedaemonians  acted  on  these  motives : 
they  found  themselves  strangely  mistaken  in  the  events  of  war, 
At  its  commencement,  they  imagined,  that  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years  they  should  entirely  have  demolished  the  power  of  tiie 
Athenians,  by  laying  their  territory  waste;  but  they  had  suffered 
a  terrible  calamity  in  the  affair  of  Sphacteria,  such  as  never  before 
had  been  the  lot  of  Sparta.  Devastations  now  were  extended 
over  all  their  country,  from  Pylus  and  Cythera.  Their  Helots 
had  also  in  numbers  deserted  to  the  foe  ;  and  they  lived  in  con- 
stant expectation  that  those,  who  yet  persevered  in  their  allegi, 
ance,  gained  by  the  solicitations  of  those  who  were  fled,  might 
in  the  present  low  ebb  of  Sparta,  attempt  to  subvert  their  con- 
stitution, as  had  formerly  been  the  case.  It  happened  farther, 
that  the  thirty  years  truce  with  the  Argives  was  on  the  point  of 
expiring  ;  and  the  Argives  were  unwilling  to  renew  it,  unless  the 
Cynuria  was  previously  restored.  They  judged  it  therefore  a 
plain  in)possibility,  to  make  head,  at  the  same  time,  against  both 
Argives  and  Athenians.  They  had  also  a  suspicion  that  some 
citifs  of  Peloponnesus  would  revolt  from  them  to  the  Argives, 
which  proved  afterwards  true. 

Both  parties,  then,  being  respectively  influenced  by  such  con-. 
siderations,  an  accommodation  was  judged  to  be  expedient.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Lacedfemonians  about  it  was  not  the  least,  as  they 
were  eagerly  bent  on  recovering  their  prisoners  that  had  been 
taken  at  Spacteria  ;  for  they  were  all  citizens  of  Sparta,  of  the 
ijrst  rank,  and  allied  to  the  most  honourable  families.     They  ha4 
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begun  to  solicit  their  liberty  so  soon  as  ever  they  were  taken  ;  but 
the  Athenians    flushed    with  conquest,  at  that  time  disdained  to 
treat.     Yet,  after  the  blow  received  at  Delium,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, knowing  then  they  were  become  more  tractable,  laid  hold 
of  the  favourable  juncture,  and  obtained  a  cessation  of  arms  for 
a  year,  in  which  space  they  were,  by  article,  to  hold  mutual  con- 
ferences,  in   order   to  settle  an  accomodation  for  a  longer  time. 
And  since  the  Athenians  had  now  again  more  lately  been  totally 
defeated  at  Amphipolis,  and  as  well  Cleon  as  Brasidas  was  dead, 
both  of  whom  had  most  strenuously  opposed  an  accommodation; 
the  latter,  because  he  was  successful  and  reaped  glories  in  war ; 
the  former,   because,  in  a  season  of  tranquility,  his  villanies  must 
needs  be  detected,  and  his  bold  calumniations  lose  all  credit;  the 
persons,  who  at  present  were  chief  in  the  management  of  either 
3tate,    wt  re   more  strongly  disposed  than  ever  to  adjust  disputes. 
These   were,  Pleistionax,  the  son  of  Pausanias,  king  of  the  Lace- 
dajmonians,  and   Nicias,   the  son  of  Xiceratus,    by  far  the  most 
successful  general  of  that  age.     Nicias  desired  it,  as  hitherto  he 
had  never  been  defeated,  and  was  bent  on  securing  his  own  pros* 
perity    oa   a  lasting  foundation,  on  obtaining  a  relaxation  of  toils 
for  himself,  and  of  iheir  present  burdens  for  his  fellow-citjzens, 
and    on  leaving  his  name  illustrious  to  posterity,  as  one  who  had 
never  involved  his  country  in  calamity.     These  views,  he  judged 
would  only  be  accomplished  by  vacuity  from  danger,  by  exposing 
himself,  as  little  as  possible,  to  the  uncertainties  of  fortune;  and 
vacuity  from  danger  was  compatiblesolely  with  peace.  Pleistionax 
bad  been  calumniated  by  his  enemies  on  the  account  of  his  res- 
toration ;  and   they   invidiously  suggested  to  his  prejudice,  upon 
every  loss   whatever   which    the  Lacedaemonians  sustained,  that 
puch  was  the  consequence  of  transgressing  the  laws  in  the  repeal 
of  his  banishment.     For  they  laid  to  his  charge,  that,  in  concert 
with   his  brother   Aristocles,  he  had  suborned    the  priestess  of 
JDelphi   to  give  one  general  answer  to  all  the  deputations  sent  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  consult  the  oracle,  that  "  they  should  bring 
back  the  seed  of  the  demi-god  son  of  Jove  from  a  foreign  land  into 
their  own  country  ;  if  not,  they  should  plough  with  a  silver  plough 
share ;"  and  thus,  at  leugth,  so  seduced  the  Lacedsemoniaus  in  the 
favour  of  an  exiles,  residing  at  Lycseum,  upon  account  of  his  pre- 
cipitate retreat  out    of    Attica,   as  though  purchased  by  bribes 
from  tne  enemy,  and  from  a  dread  of  his  countrymen  dwelling  in 
a  house,  one  half  of  which  was  part  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that 
nineteen  years  after,  they   conducted   him  home  with  the  saipe 
solemn  processions  and  sacrifices  as  those,  who  were  the  origiP,al 
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founders  of  Lacedaemon,  had  appointed  for  the  inauguration  of 
their  kings.  Repining  therefore  at  these  calumniations,  and 
judging  that,  as  peace  giveth  no  room  for  niiscarriage,  and  that 
farther,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  could  recover  the  prisoners,  his 
enemies  would  be  debarred  of  a  i^andle  for  detraction;  whereas, 
whilst  tlie  chances  of  war  subsists,  tlie  persons  at  the  helm  of 
government  must  be  liable  to  reproaches  for  every  disaster ;  he 
was  earnestly  desirous  to  bring  about  an  accomnjodation. 

This  winter,  therefore,  they  proceeded  Jo  a  conference;  and, 
at  the  approach  of  spring,  great  preparations  were  openly  in  hand 
on  the  Lacedtenionian  side,  and  a  scheme  for  fortifying  in  Attica 
was  circulated  through  all  the  States,  in  order  to  render  the  Athe- 
nians more  compliant.  Many  meetings  were  held,  and  many  de^ 
roands,  with  large  justifications,  were  urged  on  both  sides,  till, 
at  length,  it  was  agreed,  that  "  a  peace  should  be  concluded, 
each  party  restoring  what  they  had  conquered  in  the  war,  but 
Nisaja  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians."  Plataea  was  re* 
demanded  by  the  latter,  but  the  Thebans  urged  that  it  had  not 
fallen  into  their  iiands  by  force  or  by  treachery,  but  they  pos^ 
gessed  it  in  pursuance  of  a  free  and  voluntary  surrender,  And, 
upon  the  same  plea,  the  Athenians  kept  Nisaea. 

Things  being  so  far  adjusted,  the  Lacedaemonians  called 
together  their  confederates;  and  all  their  voices,  excepting 
those  of  the  Bceotians,  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Megar^ans, 
who  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  these  proceedings,  concurring 
for  a  peace,  they  ratify  the  accommodation,  and  solemnly  pledged 
the  observance  of  it  to  the  Athenians,  who,  in  exchange,  swore 
the  same  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  etfect  as  followeth  : — 

"  The  Athenians  and  Lncedaemonians,  and  their  allies,  have 
made  peace  on  these  terms,  and  every  State  hath  sworn  to  their 
observance. 

"  In  regard  to  the  common  temples  :  permission  is  granted,  to 
all  who  desire  it,  to  sacrifice,  to  visit,  to  consult  the  oracles,  to 
send  public  deputations,  in  the  prescribed  forms  of  every  people, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  without  any  molestatioi?. 

*•  That  the  sacred  soil  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and 
Delphi  itself,  be  ruled  after  its  own  model,  be  taxed  at  its  own 
discretion,  and  be  administered  by  its  own  magistrates,  whose 
determinations  to  be  final  both  in  regard  to  life  and  property, 
according  to  the  primitive  laws  of  the  place. 

"  That  this  peace  continue  for  the  space  of  fifty  years,  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  confederates  of  the  Athenians  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  Lacediemonians  and  the  confederates  of  the  Lace- 
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daemonians  on  the  other,  without  fraud  and  without  molestation, 
both  at  land  and  sea. 

"  Be  it  farther  unlawful  for  either  party  to  take  up  arms  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other, — neither  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies  against  the  Athenians  and  their  allies, — nor  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
without  anv  fraud  or  evasion  whatsoever.  And  if  any  difference 
intervene  between  the  contracting  parties,  let  it  be  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  equity  and  upon  oath,  in  such  nsanner  as  they  shall  agree. 

*•  A"^reed.  farther, — That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  deliver 
up  Amphpolis  to  the  Athenians. 

"  Tiiat  whatever  cities  the  Lacedaemonians  deliver  up  to  the 
Athenians,  leave  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  to  remove,  at  their 
own  discretion,  with  all  their  effects. 

*•  That  the  cfties,  which  pay  the  assessments  rated  by  Ajisiide% 
enjoy  all  their  rights  and  privileges  whatever. 

*'  And  be  it  unlawful  for  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  to  take 
up  arms  to  the  annoyance  of  those  cities  which  pay  that  asses- 
ment,  from  the  time  that  this  treaty  be  in  force.  Those  cities  are 
Argilus,  Stagirus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus:  these 
cities  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  forming  no  engagements 
with  either  Lacedaemonians  or  Athenians. — Provided,  that  jf  the 
Athenians  can  by  fair  means  prevail  upon  these  cities,  it  be  law- 
ful for  the  Athenians  to  admit  them  confederates  at  their  own 
free  choice. 

"That  the  Mecybern6ans,  and  San^ans,  and  Singeans  shall  in- 
habit their  own  cities  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Olynthians  and 
Acanthians. 

"Agreed,  farther, — That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  restore 
Panactum  to  the  Athenians. 

"  That  the  Athenians  restore  to  the  Lacedsemonians  *  Corypha- 
sium,  and  Cythera,  and  Methone,  and  Pteleum,  and  Atalanta,  and 
all  the  Lacedaemonians,  now  prisoners  of  the  state  at  Athens,  or 
public  prisoners,  in  any  quarter  soever  within  the  dominions  of 
Athens:  and  to  give  leave  of  departure  to  all  the  Pelopoiinesians 
blocked  up  in  Scione,  and  to  all  the  confederates  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  whatever  in  Scione,  and  to  all  persons  whatever  whom 
Brasidas  placed  there. — This  article  also  to  extend  to  atiy  confe- 
derates of  the  Lacedaemonians,  now  public  prisoners  at  Athens, 
or  public  prisoners  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  Athenian  domi- 
nions. 

"That,  in  return,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  release  all  the 
prisoners,  both  Athenians  and  confederates,  which  are  now  in 
their  hamls. 

•This  iDc!ad«s  the  fort  of  Pylus,  seated  ob  the  cape  of  Coryphasiutn. 
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*'  That,  in  regard  to  the  Scioneans,  Toroneans,  and  Sermylians, 
and  any  other  city  belonging,  of  right,  to  the  Athenians,  the 
Athenians  to  proceed  with  the  cities  specified,  and  all  the  others, 
at  their  own  discretion. 

*'  That  the  Athenians  shall  swear  observance  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  allies,  separately,  according  to  their  cities* 
Let  both  sides  swear,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  according  to 
the  forms  of  each  separate  State;  and  the  oath  to  be  conceived  in 
these  words: -"  1  abide  by  niy  compacts  and  the  present  arti- 
cles, honestly,  and  without  equivocation." — Be  an  oath  taken,  to 
the  Athenians,  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  to  the  same  pur* 
porr. 

"Be  this  oath  renewed  annually  by  the  contracting  parties. 
*'  Be  pillars  erected  at  OIympias,at  Pythus,  at  the  Isthmus,  and 
at  Athens  in  the  citadel,  and  at  Lacedcemon  in  the  Amycl^um, 
with  this  treaty  inscribed  upon  them. 

"  If  any  point  be  in  any  manner  or  degree  for  the  present, 
through  forgetfulness  on  either  side,  omitted  ;  or,  if  any  thing, 
upon  a  serious  consultation  holden,  be  judged  more  proper,  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  are  impowered,  with  all  due  re- 
gard to  their  oaths,  to  make  additions  and  alterations,  at  their 
joint  discretion. 

"Pleistoias,  presiding  in  the  college  of  Ephori,  putteth  this 
'  treaty  in  force  at  Sparta,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  month 
Artemisius:  at  Athens,  Alcaeus,  theArchon,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  the  month  Elaphebolion. 

"  Those  who  took  the  oath  and  sacrificed  were, 
•*0n  the  Lacedae- ^  Pleistolas,   Damagetus,  Chionis,  Metagenes, 
monian  side,— >•  ^  Acanthus,  Daiithus,  Ischagoras,  Philochari- 
das,  Zeuxidas,  Anthippus,  Telles,  Alcinidas, 
Empedias,  Menas,  Lamphilus. 
"On  the  Athenian,— Lampo,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias,   Laches,  Eu- 
thydemus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Agnon,  Myr- 
tilus,    Thrasycles,   Theagenes,    Aristocoetes, 
lolcius,  Timocrates,  Leo,  Lnmachus,  Demos- 
thenes." 
This  treaty  was  perfected  upon  the  close  of  the  winter,  in  the 
first  commencenjent  of  the  spring,  immediately  after  the  Baccha- 
nalian festivals  at  Athens.      Ten  complete  years,  and  some  few 
days  over,  were  elapsed,  since  the  first  irruption  into  Attica,  and 
an  open  commencement  of  the  war.     And  let  him,  that  would  be 
assured  of  the  truth,  compute  only  by  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
not  by  those  who,  in  the  contending  States,  were  cither  Archons, 
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or,  by  the  offices  tliey  bore,  had  events  distinguished  by  enume- 
ration of  their  names.  For  it  cannot  be  exactly  known  in  what 
determinate  part^  whether  in  the  beginning  or  middle^  or  Jiny 
other  portion  of  a  magistracy,  any  important  event  occurred. 
But,  if  ihe  computation  proceed  by  summers  and  winters,  which 
method  Uiave  observed,  such  an  inquirer  will  find  that  these  two 
halvfs  being  equivalent  to  a  whole  year,  ten  complete  summers^ 
and  the  same  number  of  winters,  elapsed  in  the  course  of  this 
first  part  of  the  war. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  for  to  them  it  fell  by  lot  to  make  the  first 
restitutions,  released  immediately  what  prisoners  they  had  in  their 
hands;  and  having  dispatched  Ischagoras,  Menas,  and  Philo- 
charidas,  in  the  quality  of  their  ambassadors  to  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  ordered  Clearidas  to  deliver  up  Amphipolis  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  all  the  confederates  there  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  acccording  to  the  stipulation  given  for  them.  But  this 
they  positively  refused,  as  they  judged  the  treaty  prejudiciaL 
Clearidas  also,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Chalcideans,  would 
not  deliver  up  Amphipolis,  alledging,  that  without  their  concur- 
rence he  could  not  possibly  do  it.  He  himself  returned  in  person 
soon  after  with  the  ambassadors,  in  order  to  make  his  defence  at 
Lacediemon,  should  Ischagoras  accuse  him  there  of  disobeying 
Orc^ers.  His  view  was,  farther,  to  try  if  the  accommodation  could 
by  any  means  be  evaded*  But  when  he  found  it  fast  confirmed, 
he  posted  back  with  all  speed  to  his  government,  having  express 
orders  from  the  Lacedaemonians  to  deliver  up  Amphipolis ;  or,  if 
that  was  beyond  his  power,  to  cause  all  the  Peloponnesians  within 
that  garrison  instantly  to  evacuate  the  place* 

The  confederates  happened,  at  this  juncture,  to  be  at  Lacedas- 
mon,  where  such  of  them,  as  had  hitherto  refused  to  accept  the 
treaty,  were  ordered  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  accede  to  it.  But 
this  they  positively  refused,  alledging  the  same  reason  as  before; 
and  plainly  affirming,  that  "  they  would  not  come  in,  till  better 
terms  than  the  present  were  obtained  for  them."  Their  remon- 
strance had  no  effect  upon  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  sent  them 
away  without  redress,  and  struck  up  forthwith  an  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  the  Athenians.  They  had  reason  to 
conclude  that  "  the  Argives  would  come  to  no  agreement  with 
them  ;*'  since  they  had  lately  declared  a  negative  to  their  ambas- 
sadors, Ampelicias  and  Lichas  ;  "and  yet  these  Argives,"  they 
judged,  "  could  be  no  dreadful  foe  without  the  Athenians;  and 
that  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  would  not  now  presume  to  inter- 
fere, who,  without  this   method  of  prevention,  would  certarnly 
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have  gone  over  to  the  Atheniana."  An  Athenian  embassy,  theref 
fore,  being  at  this  crisis  resident  amongst  them,  a  conference  was 
holden,  and  the  terms  completely  adjusted.  Tiie  ratification  was 
made  by  solemn  oath,  and  the  articles  of  this  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  were  these: — 

"The  Laccdcemonians  enter  into  this  alliance  for  t||fc  term  of 
fifty  years.—Provided  that, 

"  If  any  enemy  enter  the  territories  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
commit  any  manner  of  hostilities  to  their  prejudice,  the  Athenians 
march  forthwith  to  their  succour,  with  all  the  possible  means  of 
redress,  and  with  their  whole  united  force. 

"And,  in  case  such  invaders  shall  have  withdrawn  themselves, 
that  the  State  under  which  they  acted  be  declared  an  enemy  both 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians,  both  which  are  to  join 
in  acting  otfensively  against  that  State,  nor  to  lay  down  their 
arms  without  the    mutual  consent  of  both  the  contracting  States. 

"These  terms  to  be  observed  with  honour,  with  alacrity,  and 
without  any  fraud  whatever. 

"Provided,  farther, — That,  if  any  enemy  enter  the  territories 
of  the  Athenians,  and  commit  hostilities  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Athenians,  the  Lacedgemonians  march  forthwith  to  their  succour, 
with  all  the  possible  means  of  redress,  and  with  their  whole 
united  force. 

"And,  in  case  such  invaders  shall  have  withdrawn  themselves, 
that  the  State  under  which  they  acted  be  declared  an  enemy  both 
to  Laceda3monians  and  Athenians,  both  which  are  to  join  in  act- 
ing offensively  against  that  State,  nor  to  lay  down  their  arms 
without  the  mutual  consent  of  both  the  contracting  States. 

"These  terms  also  to  be  observed  with  honour,  with  alacrity, 
and  without  any  fraud  whatever. 

"  Provided,  farther, — That,  if  there  happen  any  insurrection 
among  the  Helots,  the  Athenians  march  to  the  succour  of  the 
Lacediemonians  vvifh  their  whole  strength,  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  power. 

"The  same  persons,  on  both  sides,  shall  swear  to  the  obser- 
vance of  these  articles,  who  swore  to  the  former  treaty. 

"The oaths  to  be  annually  renewed;  for  which  purpose,  the 
Lacedcemonians  shall  give  their  attendance  at  Athens,  at  the 
Bacchanalian  festival;  and  the  Athenians  theirs  at  Lacedaemon, 
at  the  Hyacinthian. 

"Roth  parties  to  erect  their  pillar;  one  at  Laceda?mon,  near 
Apollo's,  in  the  Amycleum;  the  other  at  Athens,  near  Minerva's, 
in  the  citadel. 
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"  And,  in  case  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  think  proper 
to  make  any  additions  or  alterations  in  the  terms  of  this  alliance, 
the  same  lawfully  to  be  done  by  both,  at  their  joint  discretion. 

"The  oath  of  observance  was  sworn, 
"  On  the  Lacedae-  )  *  Pleistionax,   Agis,   Pleistolas,   Damagetus, 
moniaa  side  by  \  Chionis,  Metagenes,  Acanthus,  Daithus,  Is- 
chagoras,    Philocharidas,  Zeuxidas,  Anthip- 
*  pus,   Alcinadas,   Tellis,   Empedias,   ]Menas, 

Laphilus. 
««  On  the  Athenian  5  Lampo,  Isthmionicus,  Laches,  Xicia?,  En- 
side,  by  b  ihydemus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Agnon,  Myr- 
tilus,  Thrasycles,   Theagenes,   Aristocrates, 
lolcius,  Timocrates,   Leo,    Lamachus,    De- 
mosthenes." 
This  alliance  was  concluded  in   a   very  little  time  after  the 
treaty  of  peace :  and  the  Athenians  now  released  to  the  Laceda- 
tnonians  their  Spartans,  who  were  made  prisoners  at  Sphacteria. 
The  summer  also  of  the  eleventh  year  was  now  begun;  and  so 
far  the  transactions  of  these  first  ten  years  of  this  war,  closely 
parried  on,  have  been  regularly  compiled. 


YEAR  XL 

AFTER  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  both  which 
were  concluded  after  the  ten  years  war,  at  the  time  when  Pleisto- 
las  presided  in  the  college  of  Ephori  at  Sparta,  and  Alcasus  was 
Archon  at  Athens;  the  peace  became  in  force  amongst  the  ac- 
ceding parties.  But  the  Corinthians  and  some  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  States  were  endeavouring  the  overthrow  of  all  these  proceed- 
ings :  and  immediately  there  arose  another  great  combustion, 
amongst  the  confederates,  against  Lacedaimon.  ]More  than  this, 
as  time  advanced,  the  Lacedaemonians  became  suspected  by  the 
Athenians,  as  they  shewed  no  great  punctuality  in  executing  the 
conditions  of  the  peace.  For  the  space  of  six  years  and  ten  months, 
they  refrained  indeed  from  entering  one  another's  territory  in  a 
hostile  manner:  but,  during  such  acorreppondence  which  abound- 
ed in  suspicions,  they  were,  in  all  other  respects,  active  in  a  re- 
ciprocal annoyance.  And  at  length,  necessitated  to  dissolve 
the  treaty  concluded  at  the  ten  years  period,  they  engage  afresh 
in  open  war. 

*  The  kings  ligo  this  alliance,  but  did  not  sign  the  former  treaty 
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The  same  Thucydides,  an  Athenian,  hath  also  compiled  an 
p,ccouiU  of  these  latter  transactions  in  a  regular  series,  according 
to  the  summers  and  winters,  down  to  that  period  of  time  when 
the  LacedcEmonians  and  their  allies  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of 
Athens,  and  became  n)asters  of  the  long-walls  and  the  Piraeus. 
The  whole  continuance  of  the  war  to  this  period  was  twenty- 
peven  years.  And,  if  any  man  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  inter- 
vening accommodation  should  not  be  reckoned  as  vvar,  he  will 
find  no  arguments  to  su[)port  his  opinion  :  for,  let  him  only  Sur- 
rey the  transactions  as  they  are  distinctly  related,  and  he  wiU 
find  it  an  absurdity  to  pronounce  //ia^  J^n  interval  of  peace,  in 
which  neither  all  the  restitutions  were  made,  nor  the  benefits 
obtajned,  wbicU  tlje  mutual  stipulations  required.  And,  settin/y  " 
these  considerations  aside,  in  the  Mantin^an  and  Epidauric  and 
Qtber  wars,  transgressions  were  conimitted  on  both  sides.  The 
confederates  also  of  Thrace  continued  still  to  be  as  great  enemiesi 
as  ever.  And  the  Boeotians  never  agreed  to  more  than  a  bare  cesr 
sption  of  arms,  renewable  every  tenth  day. 

Including,  therefore,  the  first  war,  which  lasted  ten  years,  and 
that  suspicious  interval  which  ensued,  and  ended  at  last  in  a 
second  open  rupture,  the  whole  continuance,  if  computed  by 
sqrnmers  and  winters,  will  turn  out,  upon  enquiry,  to  have  been 
so  many  years,  and  some  few  additional  days.  And  such  as  laid 
stress  upon  the  predictions  of  oracles  can  assent  only  to  this  com- 
putation 3S  gepuine.  For  my  own  part,  I  perfectly  well  remember 
that,  not  only  at  the  commencement,  but  even  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war,  many  such  predictions  vyere  given  out,  that 
^^  it  must  needs  continue  three  times  nine  years."  I  also  lived 
through  its  whole  extent,  in  the  very  flower  of  my  understanding 
and  strength,  and  vvith  a  close  application  of  my  thoughts  to  gain 
an  exact  insight  iiito  all  its  occurrences.  It  was  farther  my  lot 
to  suffer  a  twenty  years  exile  from  my  country,  after  my  em-r 
ployment  in  the  business  of  Amphipolis,  and  to  be  present  at  the 
transactions  of  both  parties,  and  not  the  least  at  those  o,f  the  Pe- 
loponiiesians,  inconsequence  of  my  banishment,  by  which  meang 
I  had  leisure  tq  gather  more  ample  informations  about  them.  { 
shall  relate  therefor^  tl^e  quarrel  and  breach  of  the  treaty,  subse- 
quent to  the  first  ten  ye^rs,  and  the  incidents  of  the  w^r  which 
fifterwards  ensued, 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  thp  treaty  of  peace  for  fifty  years,  an^ 
the  subsequent  alliance,  the  embassies  from  the  different  States  of 
Peloponnesus,  who  had  been  summoned  thither  to  give  their  con- 
purrence,  withdrew  from  J^acedaempn.     The  r^jt  of  them  indeeti 
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went  directly  home;  but  the  Corinthians,  stopping  intheir  return 
at  Argos,  began  first,  at  a  conference  with  some  of  the  magistracy 
there,  to  insinuate,  ■'  that  since  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  in  order 
to  serve  but  to  inslave  Peloponnesus,  had  entered  into  a  treaty 
and  an  alliance,  oftensive  and  defensive,  with  their  once  most 
inveterate  foes,  the  Athenians,  it  highly  behoved  the  Argives  now 
to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  Peloponnesus,  and  to  form  a 
public  resolution,— that  any  Grecian  State,  which  is  free  and  un- 
controlled, which  enjoyeth  and  supporteth  an  equal  share  of 
rights  and  privileges,  might  enter  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  Argives,  for  the  guard  of  their  mutual  pro- 
perties against  their  common  foes: — this  to  be  communicated 
only  to  the  few  who  were  absolute  masters  of  the  decisions  of 
each  State,  and  every  where  to  shun  all  conference  with  the  bulk 
oi"  the  people,  lest  the  scheme  might  be  detected,  in  case  the  mtil- 
titude  should  refuse  their  concurrence."  They  assured  them  that 
the  majority  of  the  States  were  so  exasperated  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians, that  they  would  infallibly  come  in.  And,  after  sug- 
gesting such  a  course,  the  Corinthians  also  returned  home. 

The  persons  at  Argos,  who  had  listened  to  these  insinuations, 
reported  the  scheme,  in  the  pext  place,  to  the  whole  magistracy 
and  the  people  of  Argos.  The  Argives  resolved  accordingly, and 
elected  a  committee  of  twelve,  with  whom  such  Grecians,  as  de- 
sired it,  might  agree  upon  an  alliance,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians excepted.  Neither  of  the«e  States  were  permitted  to 
treat  with  the  Argives,  without  the  public  consent  pf  the  whole 
people. 

The  Argives  were  the  more  readily  persuaded  to  such  a 
measure,  as  they  plainly  saw  a  war  was  unavoidable  between 
themselves  and  the  Lacedamonians;  for  the  truce  between  them 
was  on  the  point  of  expiring.  They  were  also  animated  by  the 
hope  of  gaining  into  their  hands  the  sovereignty  cf  Peloponnesus. 
For,  at  this  juncture  of  time,  Laceda?mon  lay  under  the  greatest 
discredit,  and  was  fallen  into  utter  contempt  upon  account  of 
their  late  disiisters;  whereas  the  Argives  were  in  the  high  vigour 
of  their  strength  in  all  respects,  as  they  had  never  interfered  in 
the  Attic  war;  and,  having  observed' an  exact  neutrality  with 
both,  had  been  thriving  in  peace  and  plenty.  The  Argives,  there- 
fore, in  this  manner  invited  those  Grecians  who  were  willing  to 
enter  into  their  alliance. 

The  Mantin^ans  and  allies  were  the  first  who,  out  of  a  dread 
of  the  Lacedsemooians,  accepted  the  proposal.  For  these  Manti- 
p(san«,  in  the  heat  of  the  war  against  the  Athenians,  had  seized 
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and  approprfated  to  themselves  a  certain  district  of  Arcadia  subject 
to  Lacedainion,  and  now  concluded  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  never  leave  them  in  the  quiet  possession  of  it,  u'hen  they 
were  at  liberty  to  act  for  its  recovery.  This  readily  induced 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  league  of  Argos,  regarded  by  them 
as  a  powerful  State,  which  had  ever  been  at  variance  with  Laceda;- 
mon,  and,  like  their  own,  was  deniocratical. 

No  sooner  had  the  Mantineans  revolted,  than  the  rest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus began  to  mutter  that  "  they  ought  also  to  take  the  same 
step,''  imagining  that  re\olt  to  have  been  founded  upon  some 
stronger  reasons  than  yet  appeared  ;  exasperated  also  against  the 
Lacedaemonians  for  sundry  reasons,  and,  above  all,  for  this  article 
in  the  peace  with  Athens, — that,  "  in  case  the  two  States  of  Lace-, 
daemon  and  Athens  thirdi  proper  to  make  any  additions  or  alter- 
ations, the  same  to  be  lawful."  For  this  was  the  clause  which 
gave  the  greatest  alarm  to  Peloponnesus,  and  inspired  a  jealousy 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  might  strike  up  a  bargain  with  the  Athe-» 
niang  to  inslave  the  other  States;  since,  in  justice,  no  alteration 
ought  to  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  con- 
federacy. Alarmed,  therefore,  at  these  proceedings,  many  of 
them  made  instant  application  to  the  Argives,  exerting  their 
several  endeavours  to  obtain  their  alliance. 

But  the  Lacedamonians  perceiving  what  a  combustion  was 
arisen  in  Peloponnesus,  principally  owing  to  the  insinuations 
of  the  Corinthians,  who  were  also  going  to  enter  into  this  league 
with  Argos,  ihey  dispatch  ambassadors  to  Corinth  from  a  desire 
to  prevent  what  might  ensue.  Here  they  represented  to  them, 
"  how  criminal  their  conduct  had  been,  in  having  thus  originally 
fomented  the  present  tumult;  and  that  in  case  they  abandoned 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  went  over  to  the  Argive  league,"  they 
assured  them,  that,  "  by  such  a  step,  they  must  break  the  most 
sacred  oaths;  injustice  they  had  already  committed  in  refusing 
to  accede  to  the  Athenian  peace,  since,  pursuant  to  old  stipula- 
tions between  them,  ichatcttr  a  majority  of  the  confederates  re^ 
solccd  was  to  be  binding  on  all,  unless  some  (i^od  or  hero  injoined 
a  dissent.''  But  the  Corinthians,  in  the  jiiesence  of  all  those  of 
tlje  confederacy  who  had  not  accepted  the  peace,  and  whose  at- 
tendance they  had  previously  invited,  replied  to  the  Lacedfemo- 
n'lans  without  entering  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  injuries  they 
had  done  them,  in  not  covenanting  .with  the  Athenians  for  the 
restitution  of  Solium,  or  Anactorium,  or  in  any  other  point  in 
which  they  thought  themselves  aggrieved  ;  but  speciously  pre- 
tending, that  "  they  could  never  abandoq  their  allies  in  Thrace, 
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whom  by  solemn  oaths  they  were  bound  to  support;  oaths 
which  they  bad  severally  sworn  when  they  first  revolted  in  con- 
cert with  the  Polidaeans,  and  had  on  other  occasions  since  re- 
newed :"  arguing  from  hence,  that  "  they  could  not  have  violated 
the  common  oath  of  ihe  confederates  in  refusing  their  accession 
to  the  Athenian  peace,  since  as  they  had  sworn  upon  the  faith  of 
the  gods  to  tlie  former,  they  could  not  betray  them  without 
the  gudt  of  perjury.  The  stipulation,  indeed,  ran  thus:  unless 
some  god  or  hero  injoined  a  dissent:  — their  present  dissent,  there- 
fore, appeared  to  them  to  be  a  divine  injunction."  So  far  they 
argued  from  their  former  oaths ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  Argos, — "  they  would  hold  consul- 
tations with  their  friends,  and  take  such  steps  as  were  expedient 
and  just."  And  with  this  answer  the  Lacedasnionian  ambassa- 
dors departed  home.  An  Argive  embassy  happened  also  at  the 
same  time  to  be  at  Corinth,  who  pressed  the  Corinthians  to  enter 
into  their  league  without  any  farther  hesitation.  'J'hey  desired 
them  to  attend,  at  the  next  public  meeting  they  held,  for  a 
final  answer. 

There  arrived  soon  after  an  embasfsy  from  the  E16ans,  who 
made,  in  the  first  place,  an  alliance  olfensive  and  defensive  with 
the  Corinthians;  and  then,  from  Corinth  repairing  to  Argos, 
became  allies  of  the  Argives,  according  to  the  scheme  pre-estab- 
lished for  this  purpose  ;  for  a  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between 
them  and  the  Lacedaemonians  about  Lepreum.  In  a  former  war 
of  the  Lepreatae  against  a  province  of  Arcadia,  the  El^ans  bad 
been  prevailed  upon  to  join  Lepreata?  for  a  n)oiety  of  the  land  that 
should  be  conquered;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the 
El^ans  left  all  the  land  in  the  management  of  the  Lepreatae  sub- 
ject to  the  annual  tribute  of  a*  talent  to  Olympian  Jove.  This 
was  regularly  paid  till  the  Athenian  war;  but,  that  war  being 
then  made  a  pretence  of  its  discontinuance,  the  Eleans  would 
have  exacted  it  by  force.  The  others  had  recourse  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians. The  dispute  was  referred  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
arbitration  ;  but  the  Eleans,  ta^king  up  a  suspicion  that  they 
should  not  have  justice,  would  not  abide  the  reference,  but  began 
to  ravage  the  territory  of  the  Lepreatse.  The  Lacedsemonians,  not- 
withstanding this,  proceeded  to  a  sentence: — that  "the  Lepreatae 
were  masters  of  their  own  conduct,  and  that  the  Eleans  were 
guilty  of  injustice;"  and,  as  the  latter  would  not  abide  by  their 
arbitration,  they  threw  a  garrison  of  heavy-armed  into  Lepreum; 
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but  thie  El^ans,  regarding  this  step  as  the  reception  of  a  city  by 
the  Lacedfemonians  which  had  revolted  from  them,  and  alledging 
Ihe  treaty  in  which  it  was  stipulated, — that,  "  of  whatever  places 
the  parties  were  possessed  upon  the  commencement  of  the  Attic 
^ar,  the  same  they  should  contiriue  to  hold  at  its  expiration,"  as 
if  they  had  met  with  injustice,  they  revolt  to  the  Argives  ;  and 
the  Eleaos  entered  into  that  league  offensive  and  defensive  as 
hath  been  already  related. 

The  Corinthians  soon  followed  their  example,  and,  with  the 
Chalcideans,  also  of  Thrace,  became  the  allies  of  Argos.  But 
the  Boeotians  and  Megarians,  though  they  had  thfeatened  the  same 
thing,  thought  proper  to  drop  it.  They  had  been  ill-used  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  judged  however  that  the  democracy  of  the 
Argives  would  be  less  compatible  with  their  interests,  whose 
form  of  government  was  oligarchical,  than  the  polity  of  the 
Lacedsfemonians. 

About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians,  becoming 
masters  of  the  Scioneans  after  a  long  blockade,  put  all  who  were; 
ftble  to  bear  arms  to  the  sword,  and  made  their  wives  and  chil^ 
dren  slaves,  and  gave  the  land  to  be  cultured  by  the  Piataeans, 
They  also  again  brought  back  the  Delians  to  Delos,  induced 
to  it  by  the  many  defeats  they  had  suffered  in  battle,  and  the  ex- 
press oracle  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 

The  Fhocians  and  Locrians  began  about  this  time  tottiake  war 
Upon  one  another. 

And  now  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  united  in  league,  go 
together  to  Tegea,  to  persuade  its  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians. 
They  saw  it  was  a  large  district,  and  in  else  they  compassed  its 
accession,  they  imagined  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  would  be 
at  their  back.  But  when  the  Tegeatae  declared  that  "  they  would 
in  no  shape  oppose  the  Lacedaemonians,"  the  Corinthians,  who 
till  now  had  acted  with  great  alacrity,  slackened  in  their  zeal  for 
contention,  and  began  to  fear  that  no  more  of  the  States  would 
come  in.  They  proceeded,  however,  to  the  Boeotians,  and  soli- 
cited them  "to  accede  to  the  league  between  themselves  and  Ar- 
gives, and  to  co-operate  with  them  for  the  common  welfare." 
And  as  there  were  truces  for  ten  days  between  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  which  were  agreed  upon  soon  after  the  peace  for  fifty 
years  was  made,  the  Corinthians  now  pressed  the  Boeotians  •'  to 
accompany  them  to  Athens.and  solicit  for  truces  of  the  same  na- 
ture for  them ;  but,  in  case  the  Athenians  refused  to  grant  them, 
to  renounce  the  suspension  of  arms,  and  for  the  future  never  to 
treat  without  their  concurrence."     The  Boeotians,  thus  solicited 
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by  the  Corinthians,  desired  a  longer  time  to  consider  about  their 
accession  to  the  Argive  league.  To  Athens,  indeed,  they  bore 
them  company,  but  cotild  not  obtain  ten  days  truces:  for  the 
Athenians  answered, — "The  Corinthians  have  a  peace  already  if 
they  are  confederates  of  the  Lacedecmonians."  And,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Boeotians  absolutely  refused  to  renounce  their  owa 
truces,  though  the  Corinthians  insisted  upon  it,  and  urged,  with 
some  warm  expostulations,  that  it  had  been  so  covenanted  be- 
tween them.  So  there  was  only  a  mere  cessation  of  arms  between 
the  Corinthians  and   Athenians,  without  any  solemn  ratification. 

This  same  sumnjer,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  the  field  with 
their  whole  united  force,  under  the  command  of  Pleistionax,  the 
son  of  Pausanius,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  marched  to 
the  Parrhasians  of  Arcadia.  These  were  subject  to  the  Mantine- 
ans,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  sedition,  had  invited  this  expedition. 
But  it  was  also  designed,  if  possible,  to  demolish  the  fortress  of 
Cypsela,  which  tlie  Mantineans  had  erected;  and,  as  it  was  si- 
tuated in  Parrhasia,  towards  the  Skiritis  of  Laconia,  had  placed  a 
garrison  in  it.  The  Lacedaemonians,  therefore,  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Parrhasians.  But  the  Mantineans,  leaving  their  own 
city  to  the  guard  of  the  Argivts,  marched  themselves  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  dependents.  But,  finding  it  impossible  to  preserve 
the  fortress  of  Cypsela  and  the  cities  of  the  Parrhasians,  they 
retired.  The  Lacedaemonians  also,  when  they  had  set  the  Par- 
rhasians at  liberty,  and  demolished  the  fortress,  withdrew  their 
forces. 

The  same  summer  also,  upon  the  return  from  Thrace  of  those 
soldiers  who  had  served  under  Brasidas,  and  who  came  home 
after  the  peace  under  the  conduct  of  Clearidas,  the  Lacediemoni- 
ans  decreed  "those  Helots,  who  had  served  under  Biasidas,  to 
be  free,  and  to  have  permission  to  reside  wherever  they  pleased." 
And,  no  long  time  after,  they  placed  them,  together  with  such 
persons  as  were  newly  enfranchised,  at  Lepreum :  it  is  situated 
between  Laconia  and  El^a;  and  they  were  now  at  variance  witb 
the  Eleans.  '  As  for  those  Spartans  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
in  Sphacteria,  and  had  delivered  up  their  arms,  conceiving  some 
fears  about  them,  lest,  should  they  lay  their  late  disgrace  too  much 
to  heart,  as  they  were  persons  of  the  greatest  rank,  they  might 
introduce  some  innovations  in  the  State,  they  declared  them  in- 
famous, even  though  some  of  the  number  were,  at  this  time,  pos- 
sessed of  posts  in  the  government.  But  this  infamy  extended  no 
farther  than  to  disqualify  them  from  offices,  and  from  buying  and 
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selling.     Yet,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  they  were  again  restored 
to  their  full  privileges. 

The  same  summer  also  the  Dictidfeans  took  Thyssus,  a  town 
seated  upon  the  Athos,  and  confederate  with  the  Athenians. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  the  summer,  the  communicationi 
was  open  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians.      Not  but 
that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  began  to  be  jealous  of  one 
another  immediately  after  the  peace,  as  the  reciprocal  restitution 
of  places  was  not  punctually  performed.      For  though  it  had 
fallen  to   the  Lacedaemonians  lot  to  begin  these  restitutions,  yet 
they  had    not  restored  Amphipolis  and  other  cities.      They  had 
compelled  neither  their  confederates  in  Thrace,  the  Boeotians,  nor 
the  Corinthians    lo  accept   the   peace,  always   pretending,  that, 
"should  they  refuse   it,  they  were  ready  to  join  with  the  Athe- 
ninns    in  their  compulsion;"    nay,  they  limited  to  them  a  time, 
though  not  by  a  regular  written  notice,   "within  which,  such  as 
did  not  accede  were  declared  enemies  to  both."     The  Athenians, 
therefore,  seeing  none  of  these  points  were  piit  in  actual  execu- 
tion, became  jealous  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  men  who  acted 
insincerely  in  every  step;    insomuch,  that,  when  Pylus  was  re- 
demanded,  they  refused  its  restitution,  and  heartily  repented  that 
they   had  released  the  prisoners  taken  at  Sphacleria.     They  also 
kept  possession    of  other  places,  and  intended  to  do  so,  till  the 
other  side  had  performed  their  engagements.     But  the  Lacedae- 
iTJOuians  alledged  they  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power;  that, 
for  instance,  they  had  released  such  Athenians  as  were  prisoner* 
amongst  them,    had   recalled  their  soldiers   from    Thrace,   and 
wherever  they  were  masters  of  tlie  execution,   had  performed  it. 
As  to  Amphipolis,"  they  said,  "  they  were  not  so  far  masters  of 
it  as  to  make  an  actual  surrender.      They  hnd  omitted  no  endea- 
vours to  bring  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  to  a  compliance,  to 
recover  the  disposal  of  Panactum,  and  to  obtain  the  dismission  of 
those   Athenians  who  were  prisoners  of  war  in  Boeotia.      Pylus 
however,"   they    insisted    "should  be  immediately    restored   to 
them  :    at  least  that   the  Messenians  and    Helots  should  be  with- 
drawn,  as  their  people  had  been  from   Thrace;  and   then    the 
Athenians,  if  they  pleased  might  continue  to  garrison  that  fortress 
themselves."   Many  meetings  were  held,  and  much  argumentation 
passed  between  them  this  summer:    and  at  last,  they  prevailed 
upon  the  Athenians  to  withdraw  from  Pylus  the  Messenians  and 
others,  as  well  Helots  as  all  deserters  whatever  out  of  Laconia. 
These  they  transplanted  to  Crania  of  Cephallene.     This  summer, 
therefore,  was  a  season  of  inaction,  and  the  intercourse  was  open 
between  them. 
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In  the  ensuing  winter, — for  other  Ephori  were  in  office,  as  the 
authority  of  those,  under  whom  the  peace  was  made,  was  now 
expired,  and  &ome  who  were  averse  to  the  peace  had  succeeded,— 
embassies,  attending  from  the  whole  confederacy,  the  Athenians, 
and  Boeotians,  and  Corinthians,  also  being  present,  and,  after 
much  reciprocal  altercation,  coming  to  no  regular  agreement,  the 
rest  of  them  separated  to  their  own  homes  without  efi'ect.  But 
Cleobulus  and  Xenares,  those  two  of  the  Ephori  who  were  most 
inclmed  to  dissolve  the  peace,  detained  the  Boeotians  and  Corin- 
thians for  a  private  conference.  In  this  they  exhorted  them  "to 
act  unanimously  in  promotion  of  their  scheme;  in  pursuance  of 
which  the  Boeotians  should  first  make  themselves  a  party  in  the 
Argive  league,  and  then  employ  their  good  offices  to  form  an  al- 
liance between  the  Argives  and  Lacedaemonians:  for,  by  these 
methods,  the  Boeotians  could  least  of  all  be  necessitated  to  take 
part  in  the  Attic  peace;  as  the  Lacedaemonians  would  prefer  the 
renewal  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Argives  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Athenians  and  the  dissolution  of  the  peace ;  since,  to  their 
certain  knowledge,  the  Lacedcemoniaus  had  ever  been  desirous  to 
have  the  friendship  ofArgos,  consistently  with  their  honour; 
knowing  it  would  facilitate  the  success  of  their  war  without  Pe- 
loponnesus." They  also  requested  the  Boeotians  "  to  deliver  up 
Panactum  to  the  Lacedsenionians,  that  exchanging  it  if  possible 
for  Pylus,  they  might  get  clear  of  the  main  obstacle  to  a  fresh 
jupture  with  the  Athenians." 

The  Bceotians  and  Corinthians,  instructed  by  Xenares  an^ 
Cleobulus,  and  the  party  in  their  interest  at  Lacedaenion,  departed, 
both,  to  report  this  scheme  to  theirprincipals.  But  two  persons, 
of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  State  of  Argos,  were  attending 
upon  the  road  for  their  return.  They  met,  and  conferred  with 
them,  "about  the  means  of  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Bceo- 
tians in  this  league, upon  the  same  tooting  with  the  Corinthians, 
gleans,  and  Mantineans:  for  they  were  confident,  were  this 
point  once  completed,  Ihey  might  easily  become  the  arbiters  pf 
war  or  peace,  either  in  relation  to  the  Lacediemonians,  (if  thev 
JO  determined,  aud  would  act  together  with  tlrm  unanimity,)  or 
to  any  other  state  whatever. 

The  Boeotian  ambassadors  were  highly  delighted  with  this  dis- 
course. The  solicitations  of  these  Argives  happened  to  coincide 
with  the  instructions  recommendi'd  to  them  by  their  friends  at 
Lacedaemon.  And  the  Argives,  finding  them  satisfied  wiih  their 
motion,  assured  them  they  would  send  ambassadors  to  the  Bceo« 
tians,  and  so  tiiey  parted. 
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^iit  the  Boeotians,  at  their  return,  reported  to  the  Rulers  of 
BoBotia  the  proposals  from  Lacethemon,  and  those  froai  the  Ar- 
gives  upon  the  road.  The  Bceotian-rulers  were  delighted,  and 
grew  now  triore  ztalous  than  ever ;  because,  on  both  sides,  from 
their  Lacedeemonian  friends  and  also  fiom  the  Argives,  the  soli- 
citations were  concurrent.  And  very  soon  after,  the  Argive  am- 
bassadors arrived  to  forward  the  dispatch  of  the  treaty.  The 
Boeotian  rulers,  however,  at  present,  gave  only  a  verbal  approba- 
tion of  the  scheme,  and  then  dismissed  them,  promising  to  send 
an  embassy  of  their  own  to  Argos,  to  perfect  the  alliance. 

But  in  the  meantime,  it  was  judged  to  be  previously  expedient, 
that  the  Bceotian-rulers,  and  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Megareans, 
and  the  ambassadors  from  the  allies  of  Thrace,  should  mutually 
interchange  their  oaths,  "to  act  in  support  of  one  another,  if, 
upon  any  occasion,  such  support  might  be  requisite,  and  to  enter 
neither  into  war  nor  peace  without  joint-consent ;"  and  then  the 
Boeotians  and  Megareans  (for  the?e  acted  in  union)  to  form  a 
league  with  the  Argives.  But,  before  such  exchange  of  oaths, 
the  Boeotian  rulers  communicated  the  whole  of  the  plan  to  the 
four  Boeotian  councils,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  is  lodged  ;  re- 
commending it,  as  worthy  their  confirmation,  that  "  whatever 
cities  were  willing  might  mutually  interchange  such  oaths  for 
their  reciprocal  advantage."  Yet  the  Boeotians  who  composed 
the  councils  refused  a  confirmation  ;  apprehensive  it  might  tend 
to  embroil  them  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  should  they  pledge 
such  an  oath  to  the  Corinthians,  who  were  novtr  abandoning  the 
Lacedaemonian  interest;  for  the  rulers  had  not  made  them  privy 
to  the  scheme  from  Lacediemon,  how  "  Xenaresand  Cleobulus, 
of  the  college  of  Ephori,  and  their  friends,  advise  them  to  enter 
fjrst  into  a  league  with  the  Argives  and  Corinthians,  and  then  to 
extend  it  tp  the  Lacedaemonians."  They  had  presumed  that  the 
supreme  council,  though  they  secreted  these  lights,  would  not 
resolve  against  a  plan  which  themselves  had  predigested  and 
recommended  to  them.  But  now,  as  this  affair  took  so  wiong  a 
turn,  the  Corinthians  and  ambassadors  from  Thrace  went  home 
without  effect;  and  the  Btsotian-rulers,  who  had  all  along  in- 
tended, in  case  their  scheiTie  had  passed,  to  perfect  an  alliance 
with  the  Argives,  made  no  farther  report  to  the  councils  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Argives,  sent  no  embassy  to  Argos  in  consequence  of 
their  promise,  but  snifered  the  whole  plan  to  sink  away  in  careless 
and  dilatory  unconcern. 

In  this  same  winter,  the  Olynthians,  after  a  sudden  assault, 
took  Mei:yberne,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Athenians. 
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After  the  former  proceedings, — for  conferences  were  still  con- 
tinued between  the  Athenians-  and  Lacedaemonians  about  those 
places  they  held  trom  one  another, — the  Lacedaenjonians,  con- 
ceiving some  hope  that,  if  the  Athenians  could  recover  Panactuni 
from  the  Boeotians,  they  also  mightregain  Pylus,  addressed  them- 
selves in  solemn  embassy  to  the  Boeotians,  and  importuned  them 
to  deliver  up  Panactum  and  the  Athenian  prisoners,  that  they  in 
return  might  get  Pylns  from  them.  But  the  Boeotians  persisted 
in  a  refusal,  unless  they  would  make  a  separate  alliance  with 
them,  as  they  had  done  with  the  Athenians.  Upon  this  the  La- 
cedaemonians though  convinced  that  such  a  step  would  be  injus- 
tice to  the  Athenians, — since  it  had  been  stipulated  that,  "with- 
out joiot-coiisent,  they  should  neither  n^ake  pe^ce  nor  war," — yet, 
bent  on  the  recovery  of  Panactum,  that  they  might  exchange  it 
for  Pylus,  tlie  party  at  the  same  time  amongst  them,  who  were 
meditating  a  fresh  rupture,  inclining  to  the  Boeotian  interest, 
made  the  requisite  alliance  in  the  very  close  of  this  winter,  on  the 
approach  of  spring.  The  consequence  was,  that  Panactum  was 
immediately  levelled  with  the  ground;  and  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


YEAR    XIL 

EARLY  in  the  spring  of  that  summer  which  was  now  ap» 
proaching,  the  Argives, — when  the  expected  en»bassy  from  Boeo- 
tia  was  not  arrived  in  pursuance  of  promise,  when  they  found 
that  Panactum  was  demolished,  and  a  separate  alliance  struck  up 
between  the  B«£otians  and  Lacedjenionians, — began  to  fear  they 
should  be  totally  abandoned,  and  that  their  whole  confederacy 
would  go  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  They  concluded  that» 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  Lacedsemonian  arguments,  the 
Poeotians  had  been  persuaded  to  level  Panactum  and  accede  to 
the  treaty  made  with  Athens,  and  that  the  Athenians  were  privy 
to  all  these  steps;  and  so,  of  consequence,  they  themselves  were 
now  utterly  excluded  from  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and 
their  former  hopes  entirely  blasted,  that  in  case  disputes  should 
arise,  and  their  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians  not  be  renewed, 
they  might,  at  worst,  depend  on  gaining  the  Athenian  alliance. 
The  Argives,  therefore,  amidst  ihese  perplexities,  and  the  dread 
of  being  attacked  at  once  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Te^targe, 
)?y  the  Boeotians  and  Athenians,  as  they  had  formerly  refused  aji 
accommodation  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and   had  grasped  la 
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thought  at  the  sovereignty  of  Peloponnesus  ;  the  Argives,  I  say, 
had  no  longer  one  moment  to  lose,  but  dispatched  instantly  Eus- 
trophus  and  5<lson,  whom  they  judged  to  be  persons  most  agree- 
able there,  in  embijssy  to  Lacedsemon.  They  now  judged  it  their 
interest  to  procure  tbe  best  peace  which  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  would  allow  from  tT)^  Lacedsemonians,  and  then  quietly  to 
attend  the  event  of  things.  In  this  view,  the  ambassadors  on 
their  arrival  had  a  conference  with  the  Lacedaemonians  about  the 
terms  of  a  peace;  and  at  first  the  Argives  insisted,  that  "  to  some 
Slate  or  private  person  should  be  referred,  for  equitable  arbitra- 
tion, the  controversy  between  them  about  the  district  of  Cynu- 
ria ;"  concerning  which,  as  it  is  frontier  to  both,  they  are  eternally 
at  variance;  in  this  district  stands  the  cities  of  Thyrea  and  An- 
thena,  and  the  possession  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, But,  at  length,  when  theLacedsemonians  would  not  suffer 
any  mention  to  be  made  of  this,  declaring  only,  that,  •' were  they 
willing  to  renew  the  former  truce,  they  should  find  them  com«r 
plying,'*  the  Argive  ambassadors,  however,  prevailed  upon  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  agree  to  these  proposals  :  that,  "  for  the  prer 
sent,  a  peace  should  be  concluded  for  the  term  of  fifty  years; 
provided,  notwithstanding,  that  liberty  remain  to  either  party  to 
send  a  challenge,  when  neither  was  embarrassed  by  plagueor  war, 
and  the  right  of  this  district  be  then  decided  by  arms  between  La- 
cedaemon  and  Argos,  as  bad  formerly  been  done  *  when  the  vic- 
,tory  was  equally  claimed  on  both  sides;  and  that,  in  this  case,  it 
be  not  lawful  to  carry  the  pursuit  beyond  the  boundaries  of  either 
Argos  or  Laced^mon."     These  proposals,  it  is  true,  appeared  at 

♦  Herodotus  relates  <his  remarkable  piece  of  history  to  Clio.  "They  bad  a  con- 
ference, (says  he,)  and  came  to  an  agreement  that  three  hundred  men  on  each  side 
should  decide  the  point  by  combat,  and  flie  land  contested  should  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  victors  ;  tliat  both  armies  in  the  meantime  should  retire  witliin  their 
respective  dominions,  nor  be  present  at  the  combat,  lest,  by  beinjj-  spectators  of  it, 
either  of  them,  seeing  their  countrymen  defeated,  might  run  to  their  assistance- 
When  articles  were  settled  both  armies  drew  off;  those  selected  on  each  side  for  the 
rorobat  staid  behind  and  engaged.  They  fought  it  out  with  equal  resolution  and 
fortune  :  of  six  hundred  men  only  three  wcit  left  alive ;  two  of  tliem  Argives,  Alci-> 
nor  and  Chrumius;  and  one  Lacedaemonian,  Olhryades  :  these  wri'c  all  the  survi- 
vors when  night  came  on.  The  Acgivcs,  as  victors,  ran  in  haste  to  Argos  ;  but 
Othryades,  for  the  Lacedoemonians,  having  stripped  the  dead  bcdies  of  the  Argives, 
and  carried  off  their  arms  to  the  place  where  his  own  side  had  encamped,  continnn} 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Next  morning  botli  parties  came  to  lenrn  tlie  event ;  and 
then,  truly,  each  parly  also  claimed  (he  victory  ;  one  averring,  that  a  majority  sur- 
vived on  their  side;  the  other  maintaining,  that  cvon  those  had  fled,  whilst  their  own 
combatant  had  kept  his  ground  »nd  spoilid  the  dead.  In  short,  from  wrangling  they 
came  again  to  blows  andn  general  engigement  ;  in  which,  after  great  slaughter  Of\ 
both  tidesj  the  Lacedxmuiuuns  obtaiacd  Ibc  victory," 
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first  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  foolish  ;  but,  at  length,  as  their 
necessary  interest  made  them  vastly  desirous  of  the  Argive  friend- 
ship, they  complied  with  the  demand,  and  the  terms  agreed  on 
were  digested  into  writing.  But  the  Lacedsemonians,  before  they 
put  the  last  hand  to  the  treaty,  .insisted  on  their  previous  return 
to  Argos,  and  reporting  it  to  the  people;  and,  in  case  the  ratifi- 
cation was  given,  to  repair  again  to  Lacedaemon,  at  the  Hyacin- 
thian  festival,  and  swear  observance.  And  upon  this  they  re- 
turned to  rAgos. 

Whilst  the  Argives  were  employed  in  this  negotiation,  the 
Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  Andromenes,  and  Phsedimus,  and 
Antimenidas,  who  were  commissioned  to  receive  Panactura  and 
the  prisoners  of  war  from  the  Boeotians,  and  deliver  then"!  over 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  found,  upon  their  arrival,  that 
Panactum  was  already  denjolished  by  the  Boeotians,  upon  pretext 
that,  "  in  former  times  upon  occasion  of  some  dispute  about  it, 
an  oath  had  been  taken,  by  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  that 
neitheir  should  inhabit  that  place,  excluding  the  other,  but  should 
jointly  possess  it;"  but  what  Athenian  prisoners  of  war  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Boeotians  were  delivered  up  to  Andromenes  and 
his  colleagues,  who  carried  and  released  them  to  the  Athenians. 
They  also  reported  the  demolition  of  Panactum,  declaring  this 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  restitution,  as  no  enemy  to  Athens  could 
occupy  that  post  for  the  future. 

These  words  were  no  sooner  heard  than  the  A  ihenians  conceived 
the  deepest  resentments.  They  thought  themselves  injured  by 
the  LacedAmonians,  not  only  in  the  demolition  of  Panactum, 
which  ought  to  have  been  restored  standing,  but  also  in  the 
separate  alliance  made  lately  with  the  Boeotians,  of  which  novt 
they  had  notice,  in  open  contradiction  to  their  own  declaration, 
**  of  joining  them  to  compel  by  force  such  as  would  not  accede 
to  the  treaty."  They  reflected  also  upon  other  points  in  which 
the  engagements  of  the  treaty  had  been  in  no  wise  fulfilled,  and 
concluded  themselves  overreached.  For  these  reasons,  they 
gave  a  rough  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  and  an  instant  dismission. 
Upon  so  much  umbrage,  taken  by  the  Athenians  against  the  La- 
cedaemonians, such  persons  at  Athens,  as  were  willing  to  dissolve 
the  peace,  set  themselves  instantly  at  work  to  accomplish  their 
views.  Others  were  labouring  the  same  point,  but  none  more 
than  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias*  ;  a  person,  in  respect  of  age, 

*Alcihiades  is  here  beginniag  bis  political  intrigaes,  to  Open  the  field  for  hi» 
own  soaring  and  euterprisiiie  genius  to  dilate  itself  more  at  large.  Pericles  wa« 
his  near  relation  and  guardian;  Socrates  was  his  friend  and  guide  so  \oo.r  as  virtue 
was  Lis  care.     Warmer  passions  soon  gained  the  asceudsDt  over  him  ;  and  hcplougcd 
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even  then  but  a  youth  ;  at  least  he  would  have  passed  for  such  irt 
the  other  States,  though  for  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  he  was  much 
honoured  and  caressed.  It  seemed  to  him  the  most  expedient  step 
to  form  a  good  understanding  with  the  Argives.  Not  but  that  his 
opposition  to  other  measures  was  the  result  of  his  ambition  and  a 
study  of  contention,  because  the  Lacedsemonians  had  employed 
their  interests  in  Nrcias  and  Laches  to  perfect  the  treaty,  slight- 
ing his  assistance  upon  account  of  his  youth,  nor  paying  him  the 
diference  he  expected  from  the  ancient  hospitality  between  that 
State  and  the  family  from  which  he  was  descended.  This,  indeed, 
his  grandfather  had  renounced;  but  he  himself,  in  the  view  of 
renewing  it,  had  shewn  extraordinary  civilities  to  the  Spartans 
who  were  made  prisoners  at  Sphacteria.  Thinking  himself, 
therefore,  in  all  respects  slighted,  at  this  crisis  he  began  openly 
to  oppose  them  :  he  affirmed,  that  "  the  Lacedaemonians  were  a 
people  who  could  not  be  trusted  ;  that  they  had  treacherously 
entered  into  a  peace  in  order  to  divert  the  Argives  from  their 
alliance,  that  again  they  might  attack  the  Athenians  when  left 
alone."  Nay  farther;  upon  the  first  dissatisfaction  between  them, 
he  secretly  dispatcheth  his  emissaries  to  Argos,  exhorting  them 
*'  at  his  invitation  to  come  to  Athens,  in  company  with  the  Man- 
tineans  and  Eleans^  and  solicit  an  alliance,  since  opportunity 
favoured,  and  his  whole  interests  should  be  exerted  in  their 
support." 

The  Argives  having  heard  these  suggestions,  and  being  now 
convinced  that  the  Boeotian  separate  alliance  had  been  made 
without  the  privity  of  the  Athenians,  who,  on  the  contrary,  were 
highly   discontented   at  the  Lacedsenionian  proceedings,  took  no 

into  all  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  with  that  intense  application  and  flexible  address 
to  all  persons,  and  all  occasions,  which  surprised  the  world ;  "more  changeable 
fhan  a  camelion,  (as  Plittarch  expresseth  it),  since  that  creature  cannot  put  on  « 
fair  and  white  appearance."  His  character  is  thus  drawn  in  ftiinature  by  the  neat 
aud  masterly  pen  of  Cornelius  Nepos:  "  Nature  (says  he)  seems  so  have  exerted 
her  utmost  power  in  Alcibiades,  It  is  agreed,  by  all  writers  who  have  made  him  the 
subject  of  their  pens,  that  a  more  extraordinary  man  never  lived,  cither  for  virtues 
or  vices.  Born  in  a  most  noble  rep«hlic,  of  a  trtost  honourable  family,  by  far  the 
handsomest  person  of  his  age,  fit  for  every  thing,  and  full  of  address ;  be  was  a 
commander  that  made  the  greatest  figure  both  by  land  and  sea :  an  orator  whom 
none  tonld  surpass;  nay,  his  manner  and  matter,  when  he  spoke,  were  quite irresist- 
ible.  Exartly  as  occasions  required,  be  *as  laborious,  persevering,  indefatigable, 
generous;  splendid  in  all  his  outward  appearance,  and  at  his  table;  full  of  affability, 
profuse  (if  civility,  and  of  the  utmost  dexterity  in  adapting^  himself  to  the  exigencies 
of  lime  ;  and  yet,  in  the  seasons  of  relaxion,  and  when  business  no  longer  required 
him  to  keep  his  families  on  the  stretch,  he  was  luxurious,  dissolute,  lewd,  and  in- 
temperate. The  whole  world  was  astonished  that  so  vast  an  unlikCDess,  aud  so  dif- 
ferent a  nature,  should  be  united  in  the  same  person. 


>i    Y, 
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farther  notice  of  their  embassy  at  LacedaEmon,  though  sent  ex- 
pressly there  to  negotiate  an  accommodation,  but  recalled  all  their 
attention  from  thence  to  the  Athenians.  They  reflected  that 
Athens,  a  state  which  from  long  antiquity  had  been  their  triend, 
which  was  governed  by  a  democracy  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
own,  and  which  was  possessed  of  a  great  power  at  sea,  could 
most  effectually  support  them  in  case  a  war  should  break  out 
against  ihem.  In  short  they  lost  no  time  in  dispatching  their 
ambassadors  to  the  Athenians  to  propose  an  alliance,  who  were 
accompanied  by  embassies  from  the  Eleans  and  Mantineans. 

A  Lacedaemonian  embassy  also  arrived  ingreat  haste,  composed 
of  Philocharidas,  Leon,  and  Endius,  persons  who  were  judged  most 
acceptable  to  Athens.  They  were  afraid  lest  the  Athenians, 
in  the  heat  of  their  resentments,  should  clap  up  an  allliance  with 
the  Argives.  They  sent  also  by  them  a  demand  of  the  restitution 
of  Pvlus  in  lieu  of  Panactum,  and  excuses  for  the  separate  alliance 
they  had  made  with  the  Bcjeotians,  "  which  had  been  concluded 
without  any  design  of  prejudicing  the  Athenians."  Upon  these 
points  they  spoke  before  the  senate,*  notifying  at  the  same  time 
that  "  they    were   come  with  full  power  to  put  an  end  to  all  dis- 

*  The  LacedaemoDian  embassy  bare,  on  tltis  occasion,  their  first  audience  from 
the  senate.  The  business  of  this  bistor;  iMth  bcea  hitherto  Iransartcd  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  •,  for,  as  the  generals  of  the  State  were  the  chief  ministers  in 
tinae  of  war,  and  had  a  power  of  cooveniug  (he  people  at  their  own  discretiim,  all 
points  that  required  a  speedy  deteimiDatiOn  were  broug;ht  before  the  people  in  the 
first  instance  :  and  the  influence  of  the  senate,  which  operated  on  urdinary  occasions, 
was  checked  and  suspended  in  time  of  war,  which  starts  many  extraordinary  occasions, 
or  left  it  in  the  w  ill  of  the  generals  of  the  State  to  call  and  treat  as  extraordinary 
whatever  they  pleased.  By  these  means  the  people  had  in«:rossrd  the  power,  the 
balance  which  Solon  desi«;ned  always  to  preserve  was  in  a  great  measure  lost,  and 
the  aristocratical  influence  was  quite  suspended. 

As,  therefore,  the  popular  assembly  had  its  note  at  first  seltiaz  oot,  the  form  and 
constitution  of  the  senate  now  requires  an  explination.'— At  this  time  it  consisted  of 
five  hundred  persons,  and  for  that  reason  is  often  stiled  the  council  of  fire  hundred, 
and  sometimes,  by  Thucydides,  the  council  of  the  bean,  from  the  mar.ner  of  their 
election.  Every  year  on  an  appointed  day,  each  tribe  return*  d  the  names  of  their 
members  who  were  qualified  and  stood  candidates  for  this  honour.  The  names 
were  engraved  on  pieces  of  brass,  and  cast  into  a  vessel  ;  the  same  uumber  of  beaus 
were  cast  into  another  vessel,  fifty  of  which  were  white  and  the  rest  bUck.  Tliey 
then  proceeded  to  draw  out  a  name  and  a  beau, and  the  persons  to  whom  the  white 
bean  were  drawn  became  the  senators  of  the  year-  Each  senator  had  a  drachma, 
that  is,  seven  pence  three  farthing  a  day  for  his  salary. 

In  the  next  place,  the  names  of  the  tribes  were  thrown  into  a  vessel,  and  into 
another  nine  black  l)eans  and  one  white  one:  the  tribe,  to  whose  name  the  white 
bean  was  drawn,  took  the  first  course  of  presidency  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  order  of  the  succeeding:  courses  was  delerraiiied  in  the  same  manner  by  the  bt-an. 
How  the  fifty  in  course  were  ajain  subdivided  into  tens,  and  from  these  tens  a  chair- 
man chosen  for  a  day,  hath  been  already  explained,  iQ  the  note  on  the  popuUt 
assembly,     Book  I. 
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putes ;"  by  which  they  gave  some  alarm  to  Alcibiades,  lest, 
should  they  make  the  same  declaration  before  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  it  might  have  an  influence  upon  the  multitude,  and  an 
alliance  with  the  Argives  might  prove  abortive. 

But  Alcibiades  now  contriveth  to  baffle  them  by  art.  He  pre- 
vaileth  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  solemnly  pledging  his  faith 
to  them,  that,  "  in  case  they  would  disown,  before  the  people, 
the  full  powers  with  which  they  were  invested,  he  would  engage 
for  the  restitution  of  Pylus  ;  for  he  himself  would  then  persuade 
the  Athenians  to  it  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  now  dissuaded,  and 
vi^ould  get  all  other  points  adjusted  to  their  satisfaction."  His 
view  in  acting  thus  was  to  detach  them  from  Nicias,  and  to  gain 
an  opportunity  of  inveighing  against  them,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  as  men  who  had  nothing  sincere  in  their  intentions, 
and  whose  professions  were  dissonant  with  themselves ;  and  so 
to  perfect  an  alliance  with' the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans. 
And  this  artifice  in  the  sequel  took  effect :  for,  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted toan  audience  before  the  people,  and  replied  to  the  demand, 
when  put,  contrary  to  what  they  had  said  in  the  senate,  that 
"  they  had  no  such  powers,"  the  Athenians  in  an  instant  lost  all 
patience.  And  now,  Alcibiades  roaring  out  aloud  against  the  La- 
cedsemonians  with  much  more  vehemence  than  he  had  ever  done 
before,  they  listened  greedily  to  all  he  said,  and  were  ready  in- 
stantly to  call  in  the  Argives  and  their  companions,  and  to  make 
them  confederates.  But,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  being  felt 
before  any  thing  could  be  formally  concluded,  the  assembly 
was  adjourned. 

At  the  next  day's  assembly,  Nicias, —  though  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  been  thus  over-reached,  and  he  himself  ensnared  by 
their  public  acknowledgment  that  they  had  no  full  powers,  spoke, 
however,  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side,  insisting  "  on  the  necessity 
of  maintaining   a  good  correspondence  with  them,  and  deferring 

The  senate  sat  every  day  iii  the  prytaneum,  or  state-honse,  where  the  presidentt 
had  also  their  diet.  They  were  the  gjrand  council  of  state,  took  into  consideration 
all  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  debated,  and  voted  by  beans  ;  and  whatever 
determinations  were  thus  made  in  the  senate  were  afterwards  carried  down  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  to  be  ratified  and  passed  into  laws.  By  Solon's  orignul 
constitution,  nothing;  was  to  be  proposed  by  the  pcojjle  before  it  had  been  canvaised 
and  approved  in  the  senate:  but  this  seems  to  have  been  iliided  by  the  generals 
of  the  state,  who  had  all  the  mill  tary  business  in  their  cleparlmeDt,  and  a  power  to 
convene  the  people  at  their  pleasure, and  lay  matters  before  tliem  in  the  first  instance. 
To  restore  the  aristocratical  power,  and  reduce  that  of  the  people,  occasioned  an 
usnrpaiion  and  sad  confusion  in  Athens,  as  will  be  seen  ia  the  eighth  book  of 
thw  bUtory. 
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all  agreement  with  the  Argives,  till  they  could  send  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  be  distinctly  informed  of  t-heir  final  resolutions." 
"It  raaketh,"   said  he,   "  for  your  credit,  but  for  their  disgrace* 
that  a   war  should  be  averted  :  for  as  your  affairs  are  in  a  happy 
posture,   it  is  above  all  things  eligible  for  you  to  preserve  your 
prosperity   unimpaired;  but   they,  in  their  present  low  situation, 
should    put  all   to  hazard,  in  the  hopes  of  redress."     He  carried 
it,  in  short,  that  ambassadors  should  be  dispatched,  he  himself  to 
be   one  in  the  commission,  "  earnestly  to  require  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, that,  if  their  intentions  were  honest,  they  should  sur- 
render Panactum  standing,  and  Amphipolis;  and  should,  farther, 
renounce  the  alliance  with  the  Boeotians  in  case  they  still  refused 
to   accede   to    the   peace; — this  in  pursuance  of  the  article,  that 
neither  should  make  peace  without  joint  consent,"     They  ordered 
it  to  be  added  farther,  that  "  they  themselves,  could  they  have 
designed  to   act  unjustly,  had  concluded  before  this  an  alliance 
with   the  Argives,  as  they  were  already  attending  and  soliciting 
such  a  measure,"    And,   having  subjoined   their  instructions  in 
relation  to  all  other  points  in  which  they  thought  themselves  ag- 
grieved, they  sent   away    the  ambassadors  in  commission  along 
with  Nicias.     These  being  arrived,  and  having  reported  their  in- 
structions, added,   in  conclusion,  that,  "  unless  they  would  re- 
nounce their   alliance  with   the  Boeotians,  if  still  refusing  their 
accession   to   the  peace,  they  would  admit  the  Argives  and  their 
associates    into    league."      The  Lacedaemonians  replied, "  they 
would  never  renounce  their  alliance  with  the  Bceotians  :"  for  the 
party  of  Xenares,  the  Ephorus,  and  all  those  who  acted  in  thje 
eame  combination,  had  sttll  the  majority:  however,  at  the  request 
of  Nicias,  they   renewed  the  oaths.     Nicias  was  afraid  of  being 
forced  to  depart  without  settling  any  one  point  of  his  commission, 
and  of  falling  under  public  censure,  (which  really  came  to  pass) 
as  undoubted  author  of  the  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  And 
when,  upon  his  return,  the  Athenians  had  heard  that  no  one  point 
was  adjusted  at  Lacedacmon,  they  immediately   conceived  the 
warmest  indignation:  and,    looking    upon    themselves  as  highly 
abused,  Alcibiades  introducing  the  Argives  and  their  associates, 
who  were  still  at  Athens,  they  entered  into  treaty  and  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  them,  as  followeth  ; — 

•*  The  Athenians,  Argives,  El^ans,  and  Mantin6ans,  for  them- 
Belves  and  their  respective  dependants  on  all  sides,  have  marie  a 
peace,  to  continue  for  the  term  of  a  hundred  years,  without  fraud 
and  without  violence,  both  at  land  and  at  sea. 
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"Beit  unlawful  to  take  up  offensive  arms, — either  by  the  Ar- 
gives,  Eleans,  Mantineans,  or  their  dependents,  against  the  Athe- 
nians and  dependents  of  the  Athenians,~or  by  the  Athenians, 
and  their  dependents,  against  the  Argives,  Eleans,  Mantineaiis, 
and  their  dependents,  without  any  artifice  or  evasion  whatsoever. 
On  these  conditions  the  Athenians,  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Manti- 
neans, to  be  confederates  for  one  hundred  years. 

*'  Provided  that,  in  case  an  enemy  invade  the  territory  of  the 
Athenians,  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  march  to 
the  succour  of  the  Athenians,  in  strict  conformity  to  a  summons 
received  from  Athens,  in  the  most  vigorous  manner  they  may  tie 
able,  to  the  fulness  of  their  abilities. 

"But  if  the  enemy,  after  ravaging,  be  again  withdrawn,  the 
State  under  which  they  acted  to  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the 
Argives,  Mantineans,  Eleans,  and  Athenians:  and  to  be  pur- 
sued with  the  offensive  arms  of  all  those  confederate  States. 

"And  farther,  that  it  be  not  lawful  for  any  of  the  contracting 
States  to  lay  down  their  arms  against  that  State,  which  hath  so 
offended,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  rest. 

"The  Athenians  also  to  march  to  the  succour  of  Argos, 
Mantinea,  and  Elis,  in  case  an  enemy  invade  the  territory  of  the 
Eleans,  or  that  of  the  Mantineans,  or  that  of  the  Argives,  in  strict 
conformity  to  a  summons  received  from  any  of  those  States,  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner  they  may  be  able,  to  the  fulness  of 
their  abilities, 

"  But  if  the  enemy,  after  ravaging,  be  again  withdrawn,  the 
State  under  which  they  acted  to  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the 
Athenians,  Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Eleans,  and  to  be  pursue4 
with  the  offensive  arms  of  all  these  confederate  States. 

"And  farther,  that  it  be  not  lawful  to  lay  down  their  arms 
against  the  State  which  hath  so  offended,  without  the  joint  con- 
sent of  all  these  contracting  States. 

"  That  no  armed  force  be  admitted  to  pass  in  order  for  war 
through  any  of  their  respective  dominions,  or  those  of  their  res- 
pective dependents,  nor  along  their  sea,  unless  such  a  passage  be 
granted  unanimously  by  all  the  contracting  parties,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Eleans. 

"Agreed  farther,  that  when  the  auxiliaries  attend,  the  State 
which  summoned  them  supply  them  with  thirty  days  provision 
80  soon  a^  they  shall  have  entered  the  territory  of  the  State  which 
summoned  their  attendance,  and  the  same  at  their  departure. 

"  And,  if  there  be  occasion  for  the  attendance  of  such  an  aux- 
iliary force  for  a  larger  space,  that  the  State  which  sent  for  it 
maintain  that  force,  by  paying  to  every  soldier,  heavy-armed  aoc) 
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light-armed,  and  every  archer,  three  oboli  of  -£gina  *  a  day,  and 
a  drachma  of  iEgina  to  every  horseman. 

"But  the  Slate  which  sent  for  auxiliaries  to  have  the  supreme 
command,  so  long  as  the  war  continueth  within  its  district. 

"  If,  farther,  it  be  agreed  by  the  contracting  States  to  act  offen- 
sively with  the  united  forces,  the  command  then  to  be  equally 
divided  among  all  the  States. 

"That  the  Athenians  swear  to  observe  these  articles  in  their 
own  names  and  those  of  their  dependents ;  but  the  Argives,  Man- 
tineans,  and  Eleans,  and  the  dependents  of  these,  are  to  swear 
separately,  each  State  for  itself. 

"  Each  party  to  take  the  oath  in  the  most  solemn  fashion  of 
their  country,  in  the  most  sacred  manner,  with  the  choicest  vie-- 
tims.  The  terms  of  the  oath  to  be  thus  conceived : — I  will  stand 
by  the  alliance,  according  to  a  covenant,  justly,  honestly,  and  sin- 
cerely; and  I  will  not  transgress  its  obligation  by  any  fraud  oi 
evasion  whatsoever. 

*'  To  be  sworn — 

**  At  Athens,  by  the  senate  and  the  city  magistrates,  the  prc^ 
sidents  in  course  to  administer  the  oath. 

"At  Argos,  by  the  senate,  the  eighty,  and  the  Artynae  :  the 
eighty  to  administer  the  oath. 

"At  Mantinea,  by  the  Demiurgi,  the  senate,  and  the  other  ma- 
gistrates :  the  Theori  and  Polemarchs  to  administer  the  oath. 

"At  Elis,  by  the  Demiurgi,  the  officers  of  state,  and  the  six 
hundred  ;  the  Demiurgi  and  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  records  to 
administer  the  oath. 

"  These  oaths  to  be  renewed. — For  which  purpose,  the  Athe- 
nians to  repair  to  Elis,  to  Mantinea,  and  to  Argos,  thirty  days 
before  the  Olympic  games.  But  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Man-^ 
tineans  are  to  repair  to  Athens,  ten  days  before  the  great  Pana- 
tbenaea. 

"The  articles  relating  to  this  peace,  and  these  oaths,  and  this 
alliance,  to  be  inscribed  on  a  column  of  stone, 

"By  the  Athenians,  in  the  citadel  : 

"By  the  Argives, in  the  forum,  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo: 

"By  the  Mantineans,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  forum; 
and 

"  All  jointly  to  erect,  by  way  of  memorial,  a  brascn  pillar  at 
Olympia,  at  the  Olympics  now  approaching. 

•  The  value  of  three  oboli  of  £?iaa  U  about  six- pence,  and  the  drachma  of  ^iof'- 
^a  nearly  one  shilling,  En  ;lish  :  for,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,the  talent  of  ^Igi, 
naconsisted  of  a  hundred  Attic  minaF,  and  therefore  wu  larger  tbao  the  Attic  talept 
)Q  the  proportion  of  o^e  hundred  to  sixty. 
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*^If  it  be  judged  expedient,  by  any  of  the  contracting  States, 
to  make  any  additions  to  these  articles  already  agreed,  wliatever, 
in  pursuance  of  this,  be  deemed  proper,  by  the  joint  determina- 
tion of  all  parties,  the  same  to  be  valid." 

A  peace  and  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  in  thisman- 
ner.concluded:  and  those  subsisting  between  the  LacedaemoDians 
and  Athenians  were  not,  upon  this  account,  renounced  by  either 
side. 

TheCorinthians,  however,  who  were  confederates  of  the  Argives, 
refused  to  accede :  but,  what  is  more,  they  had  never  sworn  to 
the  alliance  made  previous  to  this,  between  the  E16ans,  Argives, 
and  Mantineans, — "to  have  the  same  foes  and  the  same  friends." 
They  pretended  that  the  defensive  league,  already  made,  was 
quite  sufficient, — *'  to  succour  one  another,  but  not  to  concur  in 
an  offensive  war."  In  this  manner  the  Corinthians  wiredrawing 
off  from  the  league,  and  again  warped  in  their  inclinations  towards 
the  Lacedeemonians. 

The  Olympics  were  solemnized  this  summer,  in  which  An-, 
drosthenes,  the  Arcadian,  was  for  the  first  time  victor  in  the  pan- 
crace,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  excluded  the  temple  by  the 
E16ans,  so  that  they  could  neither  sacrifice  nor  enter  the  lists* 
They  had  not  discharged  the  fine  set  upon  them  by  the  El^ans, 
by  virtue  of  the  Olympic  laws,  who  had  charged  them  with  a 
conveyance  of  arms  into  the  fort  of  Phyrcon,  and  with  throwing 
some  of  their  heavy-armed  into  Lepr^urn,  during  the  Olympic 
cessation.  The  fine  imposed  was  two  thousand  *  mince,  at  the 
rate  of  two  miim  for  every  heavy-armed  soldier,  agreeably  to  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  upon  this,  dispatched  an  embassy,  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  injustice  of  the  sentence ;  "that  the  cess^tioQ 
had  not  been  notified  at  Lacedaeinon  when  they  threw  in  their 
Jieavy-armed." 

The  E16ans  replied,  that  "  the  cessation  was  already  in  force: 
for  they  proclaim  it  .first  amongst  themselves;  and  so,  whilst  ihey 
were  quiet,  and  expected  no  such  usage,  they  had  been  wronged 
by  a  surprise." 

The  Lacedaemonians  retorted,  that,  "if  so  it  was  needless  for 
them  to  proceed  to  a  publication  of  it  in  Lacedeemon,  if  the  E16- 
ans  had  already  judged  themselves  wronged.  But  the  fact  wai 
far  different  in  the  light  they  saw  it,  and  trespass  had  not  been 
committed  in  any  shape  whatever." 

But  the  El6ans  adhered  to  their  first  charge,  that  "  they  could 
ijot  be,persuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  wronged  them:  yet, 

*  SooO  minoe  =  C|458].68.8d.  sterlinip. 
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in  case  they  were  willing  to  surrender  Lepreum  to  them,  they 
are  ready  to  remit  their  share  of  the  fine,  and  to  pay  for  them  that 
part  of  it  which  was  due  to  the  god." 

But  when  this  would  not  content,  it  was  urged  again  by  the 
El^ans,  that  "if  they  were  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  they  should 
by  no  means  surrender  Lepreum  ;  but  then,  as  they  were  desirous 
to  have  the  use  of  the  temple,  they  must  go  up  to  the  altar  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  and  swear,  in  the  presence  of  the  Grecians» 
that  they  would  hereafter  pay  the  fine." — Bat,  as  they  also  refused 
to  comply  with  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  excluded  the 
temple,  the  sacrifice,  and  the  games,  and  performed  their  own 
sacrifices  at  home.  Yet  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  except  the  Le- 
preatse,  were  admitted  to  assist  at  the  solemnity. 

The  Eleans  however,  apprehensive  they  would  sacrifice  by 
force,  set  a  guard  of  their  armed  youths  around  the  temple.  These 
were  reinforced  by  the  Argives  and  Mantineans,  a  thousand  of 
each,  and  a  party  of  Athenian  horse  who  were  at  Argos  in  readi- 
ness to  attend  the  festival.  But  a  great  consternation  had  seized 
the  whole  assembly  of  united  Greece,  lest  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  return  with  an  armed  force;  more  especially,  when  Lichaa 
the  son  of  Archesilaus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  was  scourged  in  the 
course  by  the  under  officers,  because,  when  his  chariot  had  gained 
the  prize,  and  the  chariot  of  the  Boeotian  State  was  proclaimed 
victor,  pursuant  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the 
race,  he  stepped  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  and  crowned  the 
charioteer,  desirous  to  make  it  known  that  the  chariot  belonged 
to  him.  Upon  this,  the  whole  assembly  was  more  than  ever 
alarmed,  and  it  was  fully  expected  that  some  strange  event  would 
follow  :  the  Lacedaemonians,  however,  made  no  bustle  ;  and  the 
festival  passed  regularly  through  its  train. 

After  the  Olympics,  the  Argives  and  their  confederates  repair- 
ed to  Corinth,  in  order  to  solicit  the  concurrence  of  that  Statf- 
A  Lacedfemonian  embassy  happened  also  to  be  there.  Many 
conferences  were  held,  and  nothing  finally  determined  ;  but,  upon 
feeling  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  they  parted  each  to  their  res- 
pective cities.     And  here  the  summer  ended. 

In  the  ensuing  winter  a  battle  was  fought  by  the  Heracleots 
ofTrachis,  against  the  ^nianians,  Dolopians,  Meliensians  and 
some  of  the  Thessalians.  For  the  bordering  nations  were  enemies 
to  the  city  of  Heraclea,  as  this  latter  place  had  been  fortified  for 
their  more  especial  annoyance.  From  its  foundation  they  had 
ever  opposed  it,  preventing  its  growth  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power;  and  at  this  time  they  defeated  the  Heracleots  in  a  battle,  in 
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which  Xenares,  the  sou  of  Cnidis,  the  Lacedaemonian  commandant 
was  slain;  a  number  also  of  the  Heracleots  perished.  And  thus 
the  winter  ended;  and  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war  came  also  to 
an  end. 


YEAR  Xllt. 

THE  succeeding  summer  was  no  sooner  begun,  than  the 
BoGOtians,  viewing  the  low  estate  to  which  it  had  been  reduced 
by  the  late  battle,  took  into  their  own  hands  the  city  of  Heraclea, 
and  discharged  Hegesippidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commandant, 
as  guilty  of  mal-administration.  They  took  this  city  into  their 
own  hands,  from  the  apprehension  that,  during  the  embroilments 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  might  seize 
it.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  were  chagrined  at  this  step 
of  the  Boeotians. 

This  same  summer  also,  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias,  being 
general  of  the  Athenians,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Argive* 
and  their  allies,  entered  Peloponnesus  with  a  small  party  of  hea- 
vy-armed Athenians  and  archers,  and  enlarged  his  forces  upon 
his  route  by  the  aids  of  the  confederates  in  those  quarters  ;  where 
he  not  only  made  such  a  disposition  of  affairs  as  might  best  an- 
swer the  views  of  the  alliance,  but  also,  traversing  Peloponnesus 
with  his  force,  he  both  persuaded  the  Patreans  to  continue  their 
works  quite  down  to  the  sea,  and  intended  also  to  execute  a  plan 
of  his  own  for  erecting  a  fort  upon  the  Khium  of  Achaia*.  But 
the  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians,  and  all  such  as  were  alarmed  at 
the  annoyance  this  fort  might  give  them,  rushed  out  to  prevent 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  desist. 

The  same  summer  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Epidaurians 
and  Argives.  The  pretext  was  grounded  on  a  victory  due  from 
the  Epidaurians  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  as  an  acknowledgement 
for  their  pastures;  for  the  Argives  were  now  the  chief  managers 
of  the  temple.  But,  this  pretended  grievance  set  apart,  it  had 
been  judged  expedient,  bv  Alcibiades  and  the  Argives,  to  get  pos- 
session, if  possible,  of  Epidaurus,  in  order  to  prevent  molestation 
on  the  side  of  Corinth,  and  to  render  the  passage  of  Athenian  suc- 
cours more  expeditious  from  ^gina  than  by  fetching  a  compass 

♦  This  was  h  grand  project  indeed  !  It  aimed  nt  no  less  llian  the  total  ruin  of 
Corinth,  and  ptittin^^  an  end  to  all  the  navigation  of  that  trading  niid  ojiulrnt  city 
through  the  hay  of  Crissa,  The  Athenians  were  already  entire  muBtirs  of  the  scs 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus. 
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about  Scyllseum.  The  Argives,  therefore,  were  intent  on  their 
preparations,  as  resolved  to  take  the  field  and  act  against  Epi- 
daurus,  in  order  to  exact  the  victim  by  force  of  arms. 

But,  about  the  same  time,  the  Lacedaemonians  also  marched 
out,  with  their  whole  force,  as  far  as  to  Leuctra,  upon  their  own 
frontier,  towards  Lyceum,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  the  son 
of  Archidamus,  their  king.  Not  a  man  was  privy  to  the  design 
of  their  thus  taking  the  field,  not  even  the  States  from  which  the 
quotas  were  furnished  out.  But,  when  the  victims  they  sacrificed 
for  a  successful  campaign  proved  inauspicious,  they  again  marched 
home,  and  circulated  fresh  orders  to  their  confederates  to  be  rea- 
dy to  take  the  field  again  after  the  next  month,  which  was  the 
month  Carneius  *,  the  grand  festival  of  the  Dorians*  But,  when 
they  were  thus  withdrawn,  the  Argives,  taking  the  field  on  the 
twenty-sevetith  day  of  the  month  preceding  Carneius,  and  though 
celebrating  their  own  festival  that  very  day,  continued  all  this  in- 
termediate time  to  make  incursions  and  ravages  upon  Epidauria. 
The  Epidaurians  sent  about  to  solicit  the  succours  oftheir  allies  ; 
some  of  whom  excused  themselves  as  bound  to  observe  the  a|>- 
proaching  festivals,  though  others  advanced  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Ef5idauria,and  then  refused  to  act.  And,  during  the  space  of 
time  that  the  Argives  were  in  Epidauria,  embassies  from  the 
several  States  held  a  congress  at  Mantinea,  at  the  request  of  the 
Athenians;  and,  proceeding  to  a  conference,  Ephamidas,  the  Co- 
rinthian, remonstrated,  that  **  their  words  were  by  no  means  con- 
sistent with  their  actions  ;  for,  whilst  they  were  here  sitting  to- 
gether upon  the  terms  of  peace,  the  Epidaurians  and  allies  and 
the  Argives  were  opposing  one  another  in  arms:  that,  conse- 
quently, the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  send  deputations  on 
both  sides  to  disband  those  armies,  and  then  orderly  to  proceed 
to  treat  of  peace."  Yielding,  therefore,  to  the  justice  of  such  a 
remonstrance,  they  fetched  the  Argives  out  of  Epidauria  ;  and, 
returning  to  the  congress,  they  were  not  able  even  then  to  agree 
together:  upon  which  the  Argives  once  more  entered  Epidauria, 
and  resumed  the  ravage. 

*  This  festival  was  observed  by  most  cities  in  Greece  ;  but  with  llie  greatest 
pomp  and  solemDity  at  Sparta,  wliere  it  began  the  tl.irteentli  of  the  month  Car- 
neius, according  to  the  Lacedemonian  style^  and  lasted  nine  days.  A  camp  was 
fornaed  for  its  celebration,  in  which  they  coutiiiued  during  the  whole  solemnity,  and 
observed  strict  military  discipline.  By  these  means,  as  we  find  a  little  loweir,  the 
Argives,  in  this  instance  no  slaves  to  superstition,  attended  to  the  festival  and  war- 
fare at  the  same  time,  and  annoyed  the  Epidaurians,  whilst  religious  awe  re^ir  lined 
the  friends  of  the  latter  from  acting  in  their  defence. — See  Potter's  Archxoloj^ia, 
vol.  i.  p.  403. 

Vol.  II.  No.  54.  F 
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The  Lacedaemonians  now  had  taken  the  field,  and  were  ad- 
vanced to  Caryse;  but,  as  now  again  the  victims  sacrificed  por- 
tended no  success  to  a  campaign,  they  once  more  withdrew. 

The  Argives  also,  after  ruining  about  a  third  of  the  territory  of 
Epidauria,  were  returned  home.  In  this  incursion  they  were 
assisted  by  one  thousand  heavy-armed  Athenians,  with  Alcibiades 
at  their  head:  who  having  heard  that  the  Lacedsemonians  had 
now  left  the  field,  as  their  service  was  now  no  longer  needful, 
inarched  away.     And  in  this  manner  the  summer  passed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians,  un- 
known to  the  Athenians,  threw  a  body  of  men  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred,  with  Agesippidas,  as  commandant,  into  Epidaurus 
by  sea.  Upon  this,  the  Argives  repaired  instantly  to  Athens, 
with  remonstrances,  that,  ''though  it  was  explicitly  mentioned 
in  the  treaty  that  no  enemy  should  be  suflered  to  pass  through 
their  respective  dominions,  yet  they  had  permitted  the  Lacedee- 
monians  to  make  this  passage  by  sea  without  molestation*.  Un- 
less, therefore,  they  would  replace  the  Messenians  and  Helots  in 
Pylus,  to  annoy  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  should  deem  themselves 
aggrieved."  Upon  this,  the  Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  Al- 
cibiades. underwrote  this  charge  upon  the  Laconic  column,  that 
**the  Lacedaemonians  were  guilty  of  perjury  ;"  and  removed  the 
Helots  from  Crania  into  Pylus,  to  resume  their  depredations,  but 
refrained  from  any  other  act  of  hostilit3% 

In  the  course  of  this  winter,  though  the  Argives  and  Eptdau- 
rian«  were  at  war,  yet  no  regular  battle  was  fought  between  them. 
The  hostilities  consisted  of  ambuscades  and  skirmishes,  in  which 
according  to  the  chance  of  action,  some  persons  perished  on  both 
sidse. 

But  in  the  close  of  winter,  when  the  spring  was  now  approach- 
ing, the  Argives,  provided  with  ladders  for  scale,  came  under 
Epidaurus,  hoping  to  take  it  by  surprise,  asinsufficiently  manned 
by  reason  of  the  war;  but,  failing  of  success,  they  soon  withdrew. 
And  then  the  winter  ended,  and  with  it  ended  also  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  war. 

YEAR  XIV. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  summer,  when  their  cori- 
federates,  the  Epidaurians,  were  sadly  distressed,  when  some  of 

•  The  Argives,  in  this  remonstrance,  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  ihc  5eB,ere» 
on  tbe  coatt  of  Peloponnesus,  to  belong  tx)  Athens, 


B.     V. 
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the  Peloponnesians   had    already  revolted,   and  others  shewed 
plainly  a  spirit  of  discontent,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  clearly  con- 
vinced that,  unless  expeditiously  prevented,  the  mischief  would 
spread  abroad.     Upon  this  they  took  the  field  against  Argos  with 
l;heir  whole  force,  both  themselves  and  their  Helots;  and  Agis, 
the  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  commanded 
in  chief.      They  were  attended  in  the  field  by  the  'I'egeatae,  and 
all  the  other  Arcadians  whatever  confederated  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians.     But  the  allies  of  the  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
those  without  the  isthmus,  were  assembled  at  Phlius, — the  Boeo- 
tians, consisting  of  five  thousand    heavy-armed,  and  the  same 
number  of  light-armed;  five  hundred  horsemen,  each  attended  by 
a  soldier  on  foot :— the  Corinthians  of  two  thousand  heavy-armed; 
the  other  confederates  with  their  several  quotas  ;— but  the  Phli- 
asians  with  the  whole  of  their  force,  because  the  army  was  as- 
eembled  in  their  district. 

The  Argives,  who   had  sometime  before  intelligence  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  preparations,  and  that  since  they  were  filing  to- 
wards  Phlius  in  order  to  join  the  forces  assembled  there,  now 
took  the  field  themselves.     They  were  joined  by  a  succour  of  the 
Mantineans,  strengthened  by    the  addition  of  their  dependents, 
and   three  thousand   heavy-armed   Eleans.      Upon  their  march, 
they  fell  in  with  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Methydrium  of  Arcadia. 
Each  party  posts  itself  upon  a  rising  ground.      The  Argives  got 
every  thing  in  readiness  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonians  whilst  yet 
they  were  alone;    but  Agis,  dislodging  by  night  and  stealing  a 
inarch,  completed  his  junction  with  the  body  of  confederates  at 
Phlius.     When  this  was  perceived  by  the  Argives,  ihey  drew  off 
early  the  next  dawn,  first  of  all  to  Argos,  and  then  to  the  pass  on 
the  route  of  Nemea,  by  which  they  expected  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  their  confederates,  would  fall  into  their  country.     Yet  Agis 
took  not  that  route  which  they  expected;    but,  having  commu- 
nicated his  design  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians,  and  Epi- 
daurians,  he  took  a  difi'erent  route,  though  much  less  practicable, 
and  descended  into  the  plains  of  Argos.     The  Corinthians,  Pelle- 
nians,  and  Phliasians  followed  by  another  more  direct  route ;  and 
orders  had  been  given  to  the  Boeotians,  Megarians,  and  Sicyonians, 
to  take  the  route  which  leadeth  to  Nemea,  on  vrliich  the  Argives 
were  posted,  that,  in  case  the  Argives  should  march  into  the  plain 
to  make  head  against  the  Lacedieraonians,  the  last  with  their  ca- 
valry might  press  upon  their  rear. 

After  these  dispositions,    and  such  a  descent  into  the  plain, 
Agis  ravaged  Saminthus  and  other  places;  upon  intelligence  of 
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U'hich,  tbe  Arfjives,  so  soon  as  it  was  day,  dislodged  from  Nemea 
to  stop  the  depredations,  and  on  their  march  met  with  the  body 
of  Phliasiansand  Corinthians :  and,  encountering,  slew  some  few  of 
the  Phiiasiiiiis,  whilst  not  a  much  greater  number  of  their  own 
men  were  destroyed  by  the  Corinthians.  The  Boeotians  also, 
Megareans,  aud  Sicyonians,  took  the  route  of  Nemea  conformably 
to  orders,  and  found  the  Argives  already  dislodged;  but  the  latter, 
upon  entering  the  plain,  and  a  view  of  the  ravage  made  upon 
their  lands,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  Lacedasmoniana 
stood  regularly  drawn  up  on  the  other  side.  And  now  the  Ar- 
gives were  shut  up  in  the  middle  of  their  enemies  :  for,  on  the 
side  of  the  plain,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  those  in  their  body,  in- 
tercepted their  return  to  the  city  ;  on  the  high  ground  above  them 
vvere  the  Corinthians,  Pliliasians,  and  Pellenians;  on  the  other 
part,  towards  Nemea,  were  the  Boeotians,  Sicyonians,  and  Mega- 
reans. Cavalry  they  had  none:  for  the  Athenians  were  the  only 
part  of  their  confederacy  who  were  not  yet  come  up. 

The  bulk,  indeed,  of  the  Argives  and  confederates  apprehended 
riot  the  danger,  which  at  present  environed  them,  to  be  so  great; 
but  rather  concluded  they  might  engage  with  advantage,  and  that 
they  had  caught  the  Lacedaemonians  fast  within  their  territory, 
and  near  to  Argos  itself.  Two  Argives,  however,-— Thrasyllus, 
one  of  the  five  in  command,  and  Alciphron,  the  public  host  of  the 
Lacedaemonians, — the  very  instant  the  armies  were  moving  to  the 
charge,  had  addressed  themselves  to  Agis,  and  proposed  expedi- 
ents to  prevent  a  battle;  giving  their  word,  that  "the  Argives 
were  ready  to  do  and  to  submit  to  justice,  upon  a  fair  and  equi- 
table arbitration,  in  case  the  Lacediemonians  had  any  charge 
against  them;  and  for  the  future  would  live  at  peace,  if  a  present 
accommodation  could  be  effected." 

In  this  manner  these  Argives  presumed  to  talk,  merely  of  them- 
selves, and  without  the  public  authority.  Agis  also,  by  his  own 
private  determination,  accepted  the  proposals;  and,  without  re- 
porting them  to  the  council  of  war,  without  canvassing  things 
maturely  himself,  or  at  least  communicating  only  with  one  person 
of  the  number  which  had  authority  in  the  army,  grants  them  a 
four  months  truce,  "in  which  space  they  were  to  njake  good 
what  engagements  they  had  now  made;"  and  then  instantly 
drew  off  the  army,  without  imparting  the  reasons  of  liis  conduct 
to  the  other  confederates.  ^  The  Lacedaemonians,  indeed,  and 
confederates,  followed  when  he  led  them  off,  because  their  lawg 
exacted  such  obedience;  yet,  amongst  themselves,  were  lavish  of 
their  censure  against  Agis,  that,  when  so  fine  an  opportunity  of 
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engaging  was  in  their  power,  when  their  enemies  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  both  by  their  horse  and  their  foot,  they  were  drawa 
off,  without  performing  any  thing  worthy  of  such  migiity  pre- 
parations;  for,  to  this  very  day,  a  finer  arniy  of  Grecians  had 
never  appeared  in  the  field.  A  most  gallant  figure  in  truth  it 
made,  whilst  they  were  all  together  at  Xemea.  The  Lacedae- 
monians were  there  to  be  seen  with  the  whole  collected  force  of 
t'leir  State,  accompanied  by  the  Arcadians,  Bosotians  Corinthians, 
Sicyoaians,  Pelleinans,  Vhliasians,  and  Megareans.  The  troops 
which  composed  their  several  quotas  were  all  picked  men,  and 
were  judged  a  match  in  the  field  of  battle,  not  only  for  the  whole 
Argive  alliance,  but  the  addition  of  double  strerr;?th.  This  great 
army,  however,  laying  all  the  time  most  heavy  imputations  on 
the  conduct  of  Agis,  drew  off,  and  were  disbanded  tptheirseveral 
habitations. 

On  the  other  part  also,  the  Argives  were  still  much  moxe  ex- 
asperated against  those,  who  had  made  this  suspension  without 
public  authority.  They  imagined  the  Lacedaemonians  had  es- 
caped them,  when  they  had  the  finest  opportunity  of  striking  a 
blow,  inasmuch  as  the  contest  must  have  been  decided  under  the 
very  walls  of  Argos,  and  in  company  with  a  numerous  and  gallant 
alliance.  And  lience,  upon  their  return,  at  the  Charadrum,  tha 
place  where  the  crimes  committed  in  an  expedition  are  adjudged, 
before  they-enter  the  city,  they  were  beginning  to  stone  Thrasyl- 
lus,  who,  flying  to  an  altar,  escapeth  with  life:  his  effects,  howt 
ever,  they  confiscated  to  public  use. 

But,  after  this,  came  up  the  Athenian  succour,  consisting  of  a 
thousand  heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  horsemen,  commanded 
by  Laches  and  Nicostratus.  The  Argives,  who,  after  all,  were 
afraid  to  break  the  agreement  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  ordered 
them  "  to  be  gone  forthwith  ;"  and,  though  they  requested  a  con- 
ference, refused  to  introduce  them  into  the  assembly  of  the  people 
till  the  M^ntin^ans  and  Eleans,  who  were  not  yet  departed,  by 
great  importunity  obtained  a  compliance.  Here  tlie  *  Atheniarjs, 
jn  the  presence  of  Alcibiades  their  ambassador,  assemblf^d  with 
the  Argives  and  their  allies,  averred,  that  "  the  suspension  wa$ 
not  valid,  since  agreed  to  without  the  consent  of  the  body  of  the 
confederates  ;  now,  therefore,  as  themselves  were  come  up  op- 
portunely to  their  awistance,  they  were  obliged  in  honour  to 
prosecute  the  war."  The  confederates  allowed  the  force  of  thit 
argument;  and  the  whole  alliance,  except  the  Argives,  marched 

*  Laches  and  Nicostratus 
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instantly  away  against  Orchomenus,  of  Arcadia.  But  even  the 
Argives,  though  they  stayed  behind  at  fust,  were  persuaded  by 
such  reasoning,  and  soon  after  went  also  to  take  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition. Thus  united,  thpj'  sat  down  before  and  besieged  Orcho-i 
menus.  They  made  several  assaults  upon  it, .desirous  for  other 
reasons  to  get  it  into  their  hands,  but  more  particularly  because 
the  hostages  from  Arcadia  were  lodged  in  that  city  by  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The  Orchomenians,  terrified  at  the  weakness  of  their  walls  and 
^he  multitude  of  their  besiegers,  and  lest,  as  no  relief  appeared, 
they  should  soon  be  exhausted,  thought  proper  to  capitulate  on 
these  conditions; — "  to  be  received  into  the  confederacy, — to  give 
hostages  of  their  own  body,  and  to  deliver  up  to  the  Mantineans 
those  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  lodged  with  them." 

Having  thus  got  possession  of  Orchomenus,  the  confederates, 
in  the  next  place,  held  a  consultation,  "  against  what  other  city, 
in  their  plan  of  conquest,  they  should  next  proceed."  The  Eleans 
exhorted  them  to  march  against  Lepreum,  but  the  Mantineans 
against  Tegea ;  and  the  Argives  and  Athenians  adhered  to  the 
Mantineans.  The  Eleans,  upon  this,  were  offended  that  they  had 
not  voted  for  the  siege  of  Lepreum,  and  separated  to  their  own 
home.  But  the  rest  of  the  confederates  set  about  preparations  at 
Mantinea,  as  fully  bent  on  the  siege  of  Tegea  ;  and  even  some  of 
the  citizens  of  Tegea  were  exerting  their  efforts  within  that  city 
to  betray  it  to  them. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  they  were  withdrawn  from  Argos, 
in  pursuance  of  the  suspension  of  arms  for  four  months,  laid  heavy 
charges  upon  Agis,  for  not  conquering  Argos  at  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity, fairer  than  ever  they  had  reason  to  expect, — "  since  so 
numerous  and  so  gallant  a  bady  of  confederates  could  never  again 
without  greater  difficulty,  be  assembled  together."  And,  when 
afterwards  the  news  arrived  that  Orchomenus  was  taken,  their  in- 
dignation became  more  violent  than  ever.  In  such  a  ferment, 
they  instantly  resolved,  though  not  consistently  with  the  calm 
Lacedaemonian  temper,  that"  his  house  must  needs  be  demolished, 
and  a  fine  of  *  one  hundred  thousand  drachmas  be  imposed  upon 
Agis."  He  earnestly  pleaded  against  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, that,  '*  in  another  expedition,  he  would  purge  the  charge 
by  some  notable  service  to  the  State  ;  if  not,  they  might  then  pro- 
ceed to  punish  him  at  pleasure."  Upon  this  they  suspended  the 
fine  and  demolition,  but  passed  a  law  upon  the  present  occasion, 

*  3,22g).  3S.  4^*  sterlings 
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Buch  as  never  before  had  been  made  amongst  them  ;  for  they  elected 
a  committee  often  Spartans  to  attend  him  as  a  council,  without 
whose  concurrence  he  was  not  permitted  to  lead  out  their  army 
into  the  field. 

In  the  meantime,  a  message  is  brought  them  from  their  friends 
at  Tegea,  that,"  unless  they  come  thither  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, Tegea  will  revolt  from  them  \o  the  Argives  and  theif 
confederates,  and  is  only  not  revolted  already." 

To  prevent  this  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  strength,  both  of 
citizens  and  Helots,  is  levied  with  more  sharpness  than  had  ever 
been  known  before  ;  and,  taking  the  field,  they  marched  to  Ores- 
t^um,  of  Menalia.  An  order  was  sent  before-hand  to  their  Arca- 
dian allies,  to  assemble  and  follow  them  directly  towards  Tegea. 

But,  when  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  strength  was  thus  marched 
to  Oresteum,  the  sixth  part  of  the  number,  consisting  of  the  more 
aged  and  younger  classes,  was  from  thence  again  dismissed  to 
Sparta,  to  fake  upon  them  the  guard  of  that  place,  whilst  the  rest 
of  their  military  force  marcheth  to  Tegea;  and,  not  long  after, 
their  Arcadian  confederates  join  them. 

They  sent  also  to  Corinth,  to  the  Boeotians,  Phocians,  and  Lo- 
crians,  a  summons  of  speedy  aid  into  the  Mantinean.  But,  for 
some  of  these,  the  summons  was  too  short;  and,  for  the  rest,  it 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  take  the  field  in  seperate  bodies, 
and  waiting  for  their  mutual  junction,  to  force  their  passage  through 
an  enemy's  country  ;  for  such  lay  between  to  obstruct  their  ad- 
vance :  however,  they  were  earnestly  bent  to  attempt  it.  The 
Lacedsemonians,  in  the  meantime,  inlarged  with  such  Arcadian 
parties  as  were  already  come  up,  marched  on  and  broke  into  the 
Mantinean  ;  and,  having  formed  their  camp  near  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  they  ravaged  the  country. 

The  Argives  and  their  allies,  when  their  enemy  was  thus  in 
sight,  having  posted  themselves  on  a  spot  of  ground  by  nature 
strong  and  difficult  of  approach,  drew  up  in  order,  as  ready  to 
engage.  The  Lacedsemonians  immediately  advanced  towards 
them,  and  even  approached  so  near  as  within  the  cast  of  a  stone 
or  a  dart.  But  one  of  the  old  experienced  Spartans,  perceiving 
that  they  were  to  attack  so  difficult  a  post,  roared  out  aloud  to 
Agis*,  that  "  he  was  going  to  repair  one  evil  by  another ;"  as  if, 

*  Plutarch  says  it  wai  an  apophthegm  of  this  Arzis,  that  Lacedsemonians  never  ask 
concerning  tlieir  enemies,"  How  many  are  they?"  bal  "Where  are  they  ?"  And 
that,  when  he  was  hindered  from  fighting  at  Maulinea,  l)e  said,  "  They  who  would 
rule  over  many,  must  fight  against  many  :'"  And,  being  asked  what  was  the  number 
•f  the  Lacedsemonians,  be  replied,  <'  Enow  to  beat  cowards. 
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by  his'present  ili-jurlged  eagerness,  be  was  bent  on  makiug  repa- 
ration for  his  censured  retreat  from  Argos.  Upon  this,  either 
struck  with  such  an  exclamation,  or  whether  upon  a  sudden  his 
own  thoughts  suggested  to  him  a  different  conduct,  he  drew  off 
his  army  again,  with  all  possible  expedition,  before  the  battle 
could  be  joined.  And,  wheeling  from  thence  into  the  Tegeatis, 
he  turned  a  stream  of  water  into  the  Mantinean,  about  which,  as 
apt  to  do  great  damage  to  the  lands  on  which  side  soever  it  flowed, 
the  Mantineans  and  Tegeatae  are  eternally  at  blows.  It  was  his 
scheme  to  draw  down  the  Argives  and  their  allies  from  their 
strong  post,  on  the  enjinence,  in  order  to  prevent  the  turning  of 
this  stream,  so  soon  as  they  knew  it  was  in  agitation,  and  thus  to 
gain  an  opportunity  of  fighting  in  the  plain.  In  pursuance  of 
this,  he  halted  the  whole  day  upon  the  stream,  and  accomplished 
its  diversion.  But  the  Argives  and  their  allies,  surprised  at  this 
sudden  and  precipitate  retreat,  had  been,  at  first,  unable  to  con- 
jecture what  it  meant.  At  length,  when  the  enemy  was  totally 
■withdrawn,  and  quite  out  of  their  view,  after  lying  inactively  in 
their  posts,  and  no  orders  received  for  a  pursuit,  they  began  a 
second  time  to  lay  heavy  imputations  on  their  own  commanders  ; 
—that,  "  on  the  former  occasions,  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  fairly 
caught  near  Argos,  had  been  suflTered  to  escape ;  that  now  again, 
though  they  were  openly  flying,  not  a  soul  must  pursue  them, 
but,  through  shameful  indolence,  their  enemies  are  preserved, 
and  themselves  are  treacherously  betrayed."  The  commanders, 
upon  the  first  noise  of  these  clamours,  were  highly  chagrined, 
but  afterwards  they  marched  them  down  from  the  eminence,  and 
advancing  into  the  plain,  encamped  them  there,  as  determined 
to  fight  the  enemy.  The  day  following,  the  Argives  and  allies 
were  drawn  up  to  be  in  readiness  for  action,  should  the  enemy 
appear.  And  the  Lacedsemonians,  marching  away  from  th& 
stream,  to  re-occupy  their  former  camp  near  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules, on  a  sudden  perceived  that  the  whole  body  of  their  foes 
were  ready  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  had  quitted  their 
strong  post  on  the  eriiinence. 

At  that  crisis,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  struck  with  a  greater 
astonishment  than  the  memory  of  man  could  parellel.  For  now, 
in  an  interval  of  time  exceeding  short,  they  were  bound  to  get 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  fight;  yet,  such  was  their  dili- 
gence, that  in  an  instant  they  were  formed  into  a  beautiful  army, 
Agis,  their  king,  issuingfall  the^necessary  orders,  according  to  law, 
for  when  a  king  leadeth  their  armies,  all  orders  are  given  by  him  i^ 
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he  himself  declareth  what  he  willeth  to  be  done  to  the  *  general- 
officers;  they  carry  his  orders  to  the  f  colonels;  these  to  the  $ 
captains  ;  who  afterwards  forward  thena  to  the  §  subalterns  ;  by 
whom  they  are  communicated  to  all  the  private  men  under  their 
respective  commands.  The  orders,  when  any  such  are  requisite, 
are  in  this  method  dispersed  and  circulated  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition :  for  in  the  Lacedaemonian  armies  almost  the  whole 
soldiery,  few  only  excepted,  have  a  command  assigned  in  regular 
Subordination:  and  the  care  of  executing  orders  is  incumbent 
upon  numbers. 

In  their  present  array,  the  left  wing  consisted  of  the  Skiritae, 
who,  of  all  the  Lacedaemonians,  ever  claim  this  post  as  their  pe- 
culiar right;  next  them  were  posted  the  Brasidean  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  Thrace,  accompanied  by  those  who  had  lately  beea 
honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Sparta;  then,  along  the  line,  were 
regularly  posted  all  the  troops  which  were  composed  of  pure  La- 
cedsemonians;  next  to  them  stood  the  Hertans  of  Arcadia,  and 
beyond  them  the  Mjenalians.  In  the  right  wing  were  the  Tege- 
atae,  but  in  the  utmost  extent  of  it  some  few  Lacedaemonians. 
Their  cavalry  was  equally  posted  on  both  the  wings:  and  in  this 
form  was  the  Lacedaemonian  disposition  made. 

On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  theMantineans  had  the  right  wing, 
because  the  business  fell  upon  their  ground  ;  next  to  them  were 
the  allies  from  Arcadia;  then  a  picked  body  of  Argives,  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand,  who  long  had  been  exercised  in  the  study 
©farms  at  the  public  school  at  Argos;  and  next  to  them  stood 
the  rest  of  the  Argive  forces;  these  were  followed  by  their  own 
confederates,  the  Cleoneans  and  Orneatae.  The  Athenians  were 
ranged^in  the  outermost  body,  and  composed  the  left  wing,  sup» 
ported  by  their  own  cavalry.  Such  was  the  order  and  disposition 
on  both  sides. 

~  The  army  of  the  Lacedfemonians  had  the  appearance  of  supe- 
rior numbers:  but  exactly  to  write  the  number,  either  of  the 
several  bodies  on  each  side,  or  of  their  whole  force,  I  own  my- 
self unable.  Ttie  amount  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  not  known, 
because  of  the  profound  secrecy  observed  in  their  polity  ;  and  the 
amount  of  their  enemies,  because  of  the  ostentation  ordinary  to 
mankind  in  magnifying  their  own  strength,  hath  been  still  dis- 
believed.    However,  from  the  following  computation,  an  inquirer 

*  Pulemarcbs,  f  Lochages.  |   PcDtecuDtaton. 
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may  discover  the  number  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  on  thii 
Occasion  were  drawn  up  in  the  field. 

Besides  the  Skiritae,  who  were  in  number  six  hundred,  seren 
battalions  were  in  this  engagement.  Now  in  every  battalion 
there  were  four  companies;  and,  in  every  company,  four  pla- 
toons ;  in  the  first  rank  of  every  platoon  were  four  fighting, sol- 
diers. In  regard  to  depth  they  were  not  equally  formed,  as  every 
colonel  determined  the  depth  at  his  own  private  discretion;  but 
generally  they  were  drawn  up  eight  deep.  The  front-line  of  their 
whole  force,  excepting  the  Skiritae,  consisted  of  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  men** 

When  both  sides  wefe  ready,  the  small  respite  before  the  en- 
gagement was  employed  by  the  several  commanders  in  animating 
the  soldiers  under  their  respective  orders. 

To  the  Mantineans  it  was  urged, — That  "  the  points,  for  which 
they  were  going  to  fight,  were  their  country  and  their  future  fate, 
either  rule  or  slavery;  that  of  rule,  whose  sweets  they  had 
known,  they  might  nat  be  divested,  and  that  they  might  never 
feel  again  what  slavery  is." 

To  the  Argives,  It  was — "  for  their  ancient  sovereignty,  and 
the  equal  share  of  dignity  they  had  once  enjoyed  in  Peloponnesus, 
now  timely  to  prevent  an  eternal  submission  to  such  losses,  and 
earn  revenge  for  the  many  injuries  a  neighbouring  State,  unre- 
lenting in  its  enmity,  had  done  them." 

But,  to  the  Athenians, — That,  \xi  honour,  they  "were  obliged 
to  signalize  their  valour  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  in  the  com- 
pany of  numerous  and  gallant  allies  :  that  should  they  gain  a 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  on  Peloponnesian  ground,  their 
own  empire  would  be  established  and  inlarged,  and  no  enen)y 
would  ever  again  presume  to  invade  their  territories." 

And  in  this  manner  were  the  Argives  and  their  confederates 
animated  to  the  fight. 

♦  The  Lacedaemonian  mora,  or  brigade,  consisted  of  fotir  lochi,  or  ha(taHons,= 
9048  men  .  for  a  loclius,  or  baltalion,  consisted  of  fuar  peuticostici,  or  companies 
55=5  V2  men  ;  a  pentecosty  or  company,  of  four  enomatiac,  or  piatoonc,  =  198  men  ; 
and  cacli  enomalia,  or  platoon  consisted  of  32.  This  is  tlie  account  of  Tliucydides, 
who  computes  the  platoon  by  4  in  front  and  3  in  depth,  The  platoon  consisted 
therefore  of  32  ;  which,  \  by  4,  =  128,  the  number  of  a  company  ;  which,  alro  X 
by  4,  =  5ia,  the  number  of  a  battalion.  The  number  »)f  battalions  was  seren,  which 
shews  Ihe  number  of  Lacedaimonians  to  have  been  3584:  and  then,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  6oo  SkiritiE,  who  were  posted  on  the  left,  to  have  amounted,  in  the  whole,  to 
4 184  men,  Or  again  (he  whole  front  liac,K=  441,  X  8,  the  nMmher  in  depth,  itequal' 
to  35S4,  t  6oo  Skiritse',=4l84. 
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But  the  Laced£Bmonians  were  encouraging  one  another,  and, 
during  martial  strains  injoined  by  their  discipline,  like  men  of 
bravery  as  they  were,  each  animated  his  neighbour  with  the 
recital  of  the  gallant  acts  they  had  performed  together.  They 
were  persoTis  who  knew  that  a  long  experience  in  the  toils  of  war 
conduceth  more  to  preservation,  than  a  short  verbal  harangue^ 
how  finely  soever  delivered. 

And  now  the  armies  were  mutually  approaching:  theArgives 
and  their  allies  advanced  in  a  brisk  and  angry  manner;  but  the 
Lacedaemonians  moved  flowly  forwards  to  the  sound  of  many 
flutes,  the  music  which  their  laws  ordain ;  not  from  any  religi- 
ous motive,  but  for  advancing  with  equal  steps,  keeping  time 
with  the  notes,  to  prevent  all  disorders  in  the  ranks;  accidents 
very  frequent  in  large  armies  whilst  drawing  to  an  encounter*. 

But,  during  the  approach,  Agis,  the  king,  bethought  himself 
of  making  a  new  disposition.  It  is  the  constant  case  with  all  ar- 
mies, that,  upon  the  right,  their  wings,  whilst  they  approach  one 
another,  extend  themselves  too  far,  so  that  constantly,  on  both 
Kides,  the  left  wing  is  over-reached  and  flanked  by  the  enemy's 
right.  This  proceedeth  from  the  dread  every  soldier  lieth  under 
of  being  exposed  on  his  unarmed  side,  which  maketh  him  eager 
to  get  it  covered  by  the  shield  of  the  next  person  on   his  right, 

*  Milton  hath  roa'Je  use  of  this  Lacedaemonian  march  to  adorn  and  raise  bisowa 
0oble  poetry.  )t  vas  full  and  strong  in  his  imagination,  when  he  wrote  the  followiur 
lines.     Paradise  Lost,  book  I . 

■     Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders;  such  as  rais'd 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old, 
Arming  to  b»itle;    and,  instead  of  rage, 
Peliberate  valour  breath'd,  firm  andunmov'4 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  po.rer  to  mitigate  and  swage, 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  aud  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 
l^roui  mortal  or  immortal  minds.     Thus  they, 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought, 
Mov'd  on  in  silenre  to  soft  pipes,  that  rharm'd 
Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil  ;  and  now, 
Advanc'd  in  view,  they  stand  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arins,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  ordcr'd  spear  and  shield, 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose:   he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  bis  experienced  eye ;  and  soon,  travei-se 
The  whole  baltalioD,  Tiews  their  order  due. 
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and  positive  that  a  firm  closing  together,  in  this  manner,  will  ren- 
der them  impenetrable  to  the  shock  of  the  enemy.  This  turn  of 
the  body  is  first  begun  by  the  right-hand  man  of  the  whole  front, 
and  is  the  result  of  his  constant  care, to  shift  his  defenceless  side 
ftQm  the  aim  of  the  foe;  and!  the  drelad  of  being  in  the  same  mao- 
ner  exposed  ublisielh  dll  the  rest  to  follow  his  motion.  And  thus  in. 
the  present  approach,  the  Mantineans  in  their  wing  had  far  overr; 
reached  the  Skiritse:  but  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeata  had 
done  so,  more  in  regard  to  the  Athenians,  in  proportion  as  tiiey? 
exceeded  them  in  numbers.  Agis,  therefore,  fe.aring  lest  the  left 
wing  of  the  Laceddemoniai»s  might  be  quite  surrounded,  and. 
judging  that  the  Mantin^ans  quite  too  far  overreache<l  them,  sont* 
orders  to  the  Skiritte  and  Brasideans  to  wheel  away  from  the  spot 
where  they  were  first  posted,  and  fdl  up  the  extremity  of  the. 
line,  so  as  to  render  it  equal  to  the  Mantin^ans:  and,  to  supply 
the  void  thus  made,  he  ordered,  from  the  right  wing,  two  batta- 
lions, commanded  by  general-officers,  Hipponoidas  and  Aristo- 
cles,  to  repair  thither,  and,  falling  in,  to  close  up  the  ranks;  judging, 
that  their  own  right  would  still  be  more  than  sufficient  to  execute- 
their  parts,  and  the  wing  opposed  to  the  Mantineans  might,  by 
this  disposition,  be  properly  strengthened.  But,  as  he  issued, 
these  orders  in  the  very  onset  and  close  of  battle,  it  happened 
that  Aristoclesand  Hipponoidas  absolutely  refused  to  change  their 
post  (though  for  such  disobedience,  as  apparently  the  result  of 
cowardice,  they  were -afterwards  banished  from  Sparta);  and,' 
before  the  new  disposition  could  be  completed,  the  enemy  had 
begun  to  charge.  Upon  the  refusal  of  these  two  battalions  to 
change  their  post,  Agis  countermanded  those  marching  to  strength- 
en the  Skiritse  to  their  former  places,  who  now  were  unable  to  fall 
into  the  ranks,  or  close  together  with  those  whom  they  had 
quitted:  but,  on  this  occasion,  more  remarkably  than  ever,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  in  all  respects  outdone  in  the  military 
»rt,  gave  signal  proofs  of  their  superiority  in  true  manly  valour. 

For,  to  come  to  particulars,  when  once  they  were  at  blows 
with  the  enemy,  the  rigiit  wing  of  the  Mantineans  routs  their 
Skiritfp  and  Brasideans.  Then  the  same  Mantineans,  supported 
by  their  confederates  and  the  thousand  picked  Argives,  falling  in 
at  the  void  in  the  Lacedaemonian  line,  which  was  not  yet  filled 
up,  did  great  execution  upon  them  ;  for,  taking  them  in  flank, 
they  intirely  broke  them,  drove  them  for  shelter  among  their  car, 
riages,  and  made  a  slaughter  of  the  old  men  who  were  appointed 
for  their  gnard.  And  in  this  quarter  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
clearly  vanquished. 
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But  in  the  other  quarters,  and  especially  in  the  centre,  where 
Agis,  the  king,  was  posted,  and  round  him  the  horse-guards, 
gtiied  The  three  hundred,  falling  upon  those  troops  which  were 
composed  of  the  elder  Argives,  and  them  which  are  called  the 
Pentelochi,  and  upon  the  Cieon^ans,  and  Orneatae,  and  those 
Athenians  who  ranked  along  with  them,  they  broke  them  in  aa 
instant,  so  that  many  of  them  durst  not  stand  to  exchange  a  blow, 
but,  so  soon  as  they  felt  the  Lacedaemonian  shock,  turned  about 
at  once,  and  others  were  trampled  under  foot  in  the  great  hurry 
they  were  in  to  secure  their  escape. 

But,  when  the  main  body  of  the  Argives  and  their  allies  was 
in  this  quarterrouted,  their  foot,  on  both  the  flanks,  were  instantly 
(discomfited.  Now  also,  the  right  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Tegeatse,  by  the  advantage  of  superior  numbers,  had  overreached 
and  incompassed  the  Athenians.  These  now,  on  all  hands,  were 
beset  with  danger;  in  this  quarter  they  were  surrounded  by  their 
enemies,  in  anotherthey  were  already  vanquished  ;  and  they  must 
have  suft'ercil  the  most  of  any  part  of  the  army,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  excellent  support  their  own  cavalry  gave  them.  It  hap- 
pened also  that  Agis,  when  he  perceived  that  the  Mantin^ansand 
the  thousand  Argives  had  got  the  better  on  the  left,  commanded 
the  whole  army  to  wheel  off  to  the  support  of  the  vanquished. 
And,  whilst  this  was  executing,  the  Athenians  laid  hold  of  the 
interval,  which  this  motion  of  the  enemy,  and  their  drawing  oflf 
from  around  them,  occasioned,  to  secure  their  own  escape  without 
any  opposition,  accompanied  by  the  Argives,  who  were  alsovao^ 
quished  with  them. 

But  the  Mantin^ans,  and  those  who  fought  in  company  with 
them,  and  the  pii  ked  band  of  Argives,  were  now  no  longer  in- 
tent on  pressing  upon  their  adversaries;  but,  perceiving  their  own 
side  to  be  completely  vanquished,  and  the  Laceddemonians  ap- 
proaching to  their  attack,  they  turned  about  and  fled.  Yet  num- 
bers of  them  perished  and  those  chiefly  Mantineans;  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  picked  band  of  Argives  completed  their 
eacape. 

The  flight  however  \vas  not  precipitate,  nor  the  distance  to  a 
place  of  safety  great  For  the  Lacedsemonians,  till  the  enemy 
flieth,  maintain  thejr  combats  with  long  and  steady  toil;  but, 
after  a  rout,  pursue  them  neither  long  nor  far. 

And  thus,  or  very  nearly  thus,  was  the  procedure  of  the  whole 
battle,  the  ejreatest  that  for  many  ages  had  been  fought  amongst 
Grecians,  and  where  the  competition  lay  between  tnost  renowned 
aod  fltturishing  States.      The  l^acedaemoaians,  amassing  together 
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the  arms  of  their  enemies  who  had  been  slain,  immediately  erected 
St  trophy,  and  rifled  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  They  also  took,  up 
their  own  dead,  and  carried  them  to  Tegea,  where  they  received 
the  rights  of  sepulture;  and  also  delivered,  upon  truce,  the  slain  of 
their  enemy.  There  fell,  of  thex\rgives,  Orneatae,  and  Cleoneans, 
seven  hundred  :  and  two  hundred  of  the  Mnntineans  ;  two  hun- 
dred also  of  the  Athenians,  including  the  iEginets  and  their  se- 
veral commanders.  On  the  Lacedaemonian  side, — as  the  confe- 
derates were  never  hard  pressed,  what  loss  they  suffered  isscarce- 
ly  deserving  of  notice;  and  the  exact  number  of  their  own  dead 
it  is  difficult  to  discover,  but  it  was  reported  to  have  been  about 
three  hundred. 

When  a  battle  was  certainly  to  be  fought,  Pleistionax,  the 
other  king,  marched  out  to  their  support,  with  the  whole  body 
of  cit'zens,  both  old  men  and  youths.  But,  when  he  was  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Tegea,  he  received  the  news  of  a  victory,  and 
returned  to  Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonians  also  sent  messengers 
to  countermand  their  allies  from  Corinth,  and  from  without  the 
isthmus.  And,  being  themselves  returned  to  Sparta,  after  giving 
dismission  to  their  allies,  as  the  Carneian  solemnities  were  at 
hand,  they  celebrate  the  festival.  The  imputation  also  of  covv^ 
ardice,  at  that  time  laid  to  their  charge  by  the  rest  of  Greece, 
because  of  their  misfortune  at  Sphacteria,  and  some  other  in- 
stances of  impolitic  and  dilatory  conduct,  by  this  one  action  they 
completely  purged  away.  Now  it  was  determined  that  their  de- 
pression had  been  merely  the  result  of  fortune,  but  that  in  inward 
bravery  they  were  still  themselves. 

The  day  before  this  battle  was  fought,  it  happened  that  the 
Epidaurians,  with  the  whole  of  their  strength,  had  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Argia,  as  left  defenceless,  and  had  done  great  execu- 
tion on  the  guards,  left  behind  at  the  general  march  of  the 
Argives. 

Three  thousand  heavy-armed  Eleans,  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
Mantineans,  came  up  after  the  battle;  as  did  also  a  thousand 
Athenians  tojoin  the  former  body ;  upon  which  the  whole  alliance 
marched  immediately  against  Epidaurus,  whilst  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  solemnizing  the  Carneian  festival.  After  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  work,  they  Began  to  raise  a  circumvallation 
around  that  city.  Tiie  rest,  indeed,  soon  desisted  ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians, conformably  to  their  orders,  completed  theirs  round  the 
eminence  on  which  stood  the  temple  of  Juno.  To  guard  thii 
work,  the  whole  alliance  left  behind  a  sufficient  number  draughted 
from  the  several  bodies,  and  then  departed  to  their  respective 
homes.    And  the  Bummer  was  now  at  an  end; 
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In  the  first  commencement  of  the  succeeding  winter,  and  after 
the  celebration  of  the  Carneian  festival,  the  Lacedaemonians  im- 
mediately took  the  field  ;  and,  advancing  as  far  as  Tegea,  sent 
from  thence  to  Argos  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  There 
was  already  in  that  city  a  party  in  their  intelligence,  who  were 
also  bent  on  overturning  the  popular  government  at  Argos  :  and 
since  the  event  of  the  late  fatal  battle,  they  were  enabled  to  use 
more  cogent  arguments  to  persuade  the  many  into  the  accommo- 
dation. Their  scheme  was,  first  to  enter  into  truce  with  the  La- 
cedatmons,  as  preparatory  to  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, 
which  was  next  in  agitation;  and  this  point  carried,  then  imme- 
diately to  execule  their  plot  against  the  people. 

Lichas,  son  of  Arcesilaus,  the  public  host  of  the  Argives,  ac- 
cordingly arriveth  at  Argos,  charged  to  make  two  demands  in  the 
name  of  the  Lacedaemonians :  the  one,  "  whether  war  be  still 
their  option?"  the  other,  "how?  if  their  choice  be  peace." 
Upon  this  a  strong  debate  arose,  for  Alcibiades  was  present.  But 
the  party,  who  acted  in  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  prevailed 
with  the  Argives  to  accept  their  proposals  of  an  accommodation; 
which  were  as  folio weth  : — 

"Thus  resolved,  by  the  Lacedaemonian  councJI  to  compound 
with  the  Argives. — 

"  These  to  restore  their  children  to  the  Orchomenians,  and 
their  men  to  the  Manalians;  to  restore  also  to  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans their  citizens  now  detained  at  Mantinea  ;  to  evacuate  Epi- 
daurus  and  demolish  their  works. 

"And  the  Athenians,  if  thev  will  not  quit  Epidaurus,  to  be 
declared  enemies  to  the  Argives  and  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
to  the  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  to  the  confederates 
of  the  Argives. 

*' And,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  have  in  their  power  any  young 
men,  to  release  them  to  all  the  States. 

"  In  relation  to  the  god*,  we  consent  that  an  oath  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  Epidaurians,  and  we  grant  the  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Argives. 

"  The  States  of  Peloponnesus,  both  small  and  great,  to  be, 
none  excepted,  free,  according  to  their  own  primitive  consti- 
tutions. 

"  x\nd,  if  any  State  without  Peloponnesus  shall  enter  offen- 
sively into  the  lands  of  Peloponnesus,  succours  to  be  united,  in 

*  The  PytbtaD  Apollo  This  article  seems  designed  to  adjustthe  qaarrel  about 
tb«  victim,  related  ID  the  traDsactious  of  the  last  year. 
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pursuance  of  a  general  consult  of  Peloponnesians  about  to  deter- 
minate and  most  expedterit  methods. 

**  All  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians  whatever,  without 
Peloponnesus,  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  those  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  those  of  the  Argives  enjoy,  each  remaining  in 
free  possession  of  their  territories. 

.  "  These  articles  to  be  communicated  to  the  confederates,  and 
ratification  to  be  made,  if  they  approve.  If  different  methods 
seem  adviseable  to  the  confederates,  all  parties  to  desist  and  re- 
turn directly  home." 

These  proposals,  by  way  of  preliminary,  the  Argives  accepted  ; 
and  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  drawn  off  from  Tegea 
to  their  own  home.  And  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  mutual 
negotiation,  the  same  party  at  Argos  prevailed  upon  their 
countrymen  to  renounce  their  alliance  with  the  Mantineans  and 
Eleans,  and  even  with  the  Athenians,  and  to  strike  up  a  peace 
and  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  with  theLacedamo"nians. 
The  tenor  of  it  was  this: — 

*•  Resolved  thus,  by  the  Lacedsemonians  and  the  Argives,  on  a 
peace,  and  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  term'  of' 
fifty  years. 

"They  shall  do  justice  to  each  other  reciprocally,  with  im- 
partiality and  equity,  according  to  their  several  forms  of  law. 

"  The  other  States  in  Peloponnesus,  comprehended  in  this 
peace  and  alliance,  shall  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
laws,  their  own  independence,  holding  the  same  territories,  doing 
justice  with  impartiality  and  with  equity,  according  to  their 
several  forms  of  law. 

•'All  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonian  whatever,  without 
Peloponnesus,  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians themselves  :  and  the  Argive  confederates  shall  enjoy  the 
same  with  the  Argives  themselves:  each  holding  their  respective 
territories. 

"If  a  joint  expedition  be  at  any  time  requisite,  a  consultation 
to  be  held  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Argives,  about  the 
determinate  and  most  expedient  methods  of  issuing  orders  to  the 
rest  of  the  alliance. 

*•  But,  if  any  controversy  arise  between  the  States,^  either 
those  within  or  those  without  Peloponnesus,  either  concerning 
their  boundaries  or  any  other  point,  it  shall  be  determined  by 
judges. 

"And,  if  any  confederate  State  have  a  dispute  with  another 
State,  they  shall  go,  with  a  reference,  to  that  State  which  to  the 
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contending  States  shall  be  thought  most  impartial.  Private  per- 
sons, however,  to  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  that  State  to  which 
they  are  subject." 

This  peace,  and  such  an  alliance,  was  now  perfected:  and  the 
reciprocal  damages  of  war  and  all  other  offences  were  now  bu- 
ried in  oblivion.  And,  having  already  settled  all  points  to  general 
satisfaction,  they  concurred  in  a  suffrage,  "  to  receive  no  herald 
nor  embassy  from  the  Athenians,  till  they  were  withdrawn  out 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  had  given  up  their  forti6cations  at  Epidau- 
rus  ;"and  farther,  "  for  the  future  to  make  neither  pea(?e  nor  war 
but  with  joint  concurrence."  Their  attention  was  also  extended 
to  objects  more  remote;  and  in  conjunction  they  dispatched  am- 
bassadors to  the  cities  in  Thrace  and  to  Perdiccas,  and  seduced 
Perdiccas  to  swear  adherence  to  their  league:  not  that  he  in- 
stantly declared  his  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  but  he  was  bent 
on  accomplishing  it  ever  since  he  saw  the  Argives  had  done  it ; 
for  he  was  originally  descended  from  Argos.  They  renewed  also 
their  ancient  oaths  to  the  Chalcideans  and  strengthened  them  by 
the  addition  of  new. 

The  Argives  also  dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  Athenians, 
requiring  them  to  quit  the  works  they  had  raised  at  Epidaurus. 
The  latter,  sensible  that  their  soldiers  there  were  but  a  handful 
of  men,  when  compared  with  those  who  were  associated  with  them 
in  that  service,  sent  Demosthenes  to  draw  them  otf.  He,  upoa 
his  arrival,  pretending  to  solemnize  some  martial  game  without 
the  fortress,  when  the  rest  of  the  garrison  was  gone  out  to  the 
spectacle  barred  fast  the  gates.  And  afterwards,  the  Atheniaus, 
having  renewed  the  peace  with  them,  surrendered  the  fortification* 
they  had  raised  into  the  hands  of  the  Epidaurians. 

When  the  Argives  had  in  this  manner  gone  off  from  the  alliance, 
the  Mantineans  also,  who  at  first  stood  out,  finding  at  length 
that  without  the  Argives  they  could  do  nothing  of  themselves, 
thought  proper  to  accommodate  their  disputes  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  resigned  their  command  over  the  cities  of  Arca- 
dia, the  Lacedaemonians  also  and  Argives,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand  each,  marched  in  company  to  Sicyon ;  where,  principally 
by  the  presence  oftheLaced2emonians,the  government  was  shifted 
into  the  hands  of  a  smaller  number.  And,  after  transacting  such 
points  in  concert,  they  soon  procured  the  demolition  of  the  po. 
pular  government  at  Argos;  and  an  oligarchy,  suited  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian model,  was  erected  in  its  stead. 

Vol.  IL  No.  51.  H 
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As  the  winter  was  now  in  its  close,  these  trasactions  ran  out 
nearly  into  the  spring;  and  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war 
expired. 


Yt:AR  XV. 

In  the  following  summer,  the  Dictideans  of  Athos  revolted 
from  the  Athenians  to  the  Chalcideans;  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
resettled  the  state  of  Achaia,  which  for  a  time  had  been  under  a 
management  not  agreeable  to  them. 

The  people  of  Argos  also,  combining  gradually  together  and  re- 
suming their  spirits,  made  an  assault  upon  the  few.    They  waited 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  till  the  festival  of  the  naked  games 
was  celebrating  at  Lacedsemon,     A  battle  was  fought  within  the 
precincts  of  Argos,  in  which  the  people  was  the  victor:  some  of 
their   opponents  they  slew,  and  others  they  doomed  to  perpetual 
exile.     The  Lacedaemonians,  when  their  adherents  implored  their 
succour,  were  too  dilatory  in  moving  ;  but  at  last  they  adjourned 
the  games,  and   marched   away  to  their  support ;  and  hearing, 
when  they  were  come  to  Tegea,  that  "  the  few  were  vanquished," 
they   determined  to  proceed  no  farther,  maugre  all  the  intreaties 
of  the  new  exiles;  but,  retreating  forthwith  to  Sparta,  they  re-^ 
Sumed   the   celebration  of  the  games.     Yet,  being  afterwards  at- 
tended by  deputations  from  those  in  Argos,  as  well  as  by  such  as 
had  been  lately  banished,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
after  many  arguments   had  been  urged  on  both  sides,  they  came 
to  a  resolution,  that"  the  Argives  in  the  city  were  guilty  of  in-' 
justice;"  and  a  decree   was  passed,  that"  they  should  march 
against  Argos."     But  after  all,  their  proceedings  were  dilatory 
and  remiss. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  Argos,  dreading  the  Lacedae, 
monian  strength,  and  re-addressing  themselves  again  to  Athens 
for  a  renewal  of  alliance,  and  proceeding  to  execute  a  plan  which 
they  thought  the  strongest  expedient  of  preservation,  built  long 
walls  quite  down  to  the  sea,  that  in  case  they  should  be  blocked 
up  by  land,  all  proper  supplies  might  be  thrown  into  the  city  by 
sea,  through  the  good  oflices  of  the  Athenians.  7'o  this  scheme 
of  new  fortifications  some  cities  also  of  Peloponnesus  were  privy 
underhand.  The  whole  body  of  the  Argives  without  distinction, 
the  citizens,  their  wives,  and  their  servants,  forwarded  the  work; 
and  from  Athens  they  were  supplied  with  carpenters  and  masons. 
And  here  the  summer  ended. 
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Winter  now  succeeding,  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  advertised 
of  these  new  fortifications,  marched  their  forces  against  Argos, 
their  own,  and  all  those  of  their  allies,  excepting  the  Corinthian. 
Some  new  projects  in  their  favour  were  now  also  in  agitation 
within  Argos  itself.  The  whole  army  was  commanded  by  Agis, 
the  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  new 
turns  they  expected  for  their  service  took  no  effect  within  the 
city;  but  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  new-erected  walls, 
and  levelled  them  with  the  ground.  They  also  took  Hysise,  a 
town  in  Argia;  and,  having  put  all  the  freemen  found  within 
that  place  to  the  sword,  they  drew  off,  and  dispersed  to  their 
several  cities. 

After  this,  the  Argives  marched  their  force  into  Phliasia  ;  and, 
after  ravaging  that  district,  because  the  exiles  from  Argos  had 
met  with  a  reception  there,  they  again  retired  :  for  many  of  those 
exiles  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Philius. 

In  the  same  winter,  the  Athenians,  exasperated  against  Per- 
diccas,  prevented  all  manner  of  importations  into  Macedonia. 
They  charged  him"  with  taking  part  in  the  late  treaty,  con- 
firmed by  the  sanction  of  oaths,  between  the  Argives  and  Lace- 
daemonians; that,  farther,  when  they  had  made  great  preparation?, 
against  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace  and  Amphipolis,  and  Nicias 
the  son  of  Xiceratus,  was  appointed  to  command  in  that  service, 
be  had  violated  his  obligations  to  act  in  concert,  and  that  expe- 
dition came  to  nothing  purley  through  his  secession:  he  was 
therefore  an  enemy  to  Athens, 

The  winter  expired  in  this  manner;  and  with  it  the  fifteenth 
year  came  also  to  an  end. 


YEAR  XVL 

When  summer  came  on,  Alcibiades,  with  twenty  sail,  arrived 
at  Argos,  where  he  seized  three  hundred  of  the  citizens,  whose 
fidelity  to  the  Athenians,  and  adherence  to  the  Lacedaenxonian 
Interest,  was  still  suspected  ;  and  these  the  Athenians  secured  in 
the  neighbouring  islands,  which  were  subject  to  their  dominion. 

The  Athenians  also  undertook  the  reduction  of  Melos  with  a 
naval  force,  consisting  of  thirty  sail  of  Athenians,  six  ofChian?, 
and  two  of  Lesbians;  on  board  of  which  were  transported  twelve 
hundred  heavy-armed  Athenians,  three  hutidred  archers,  and 
twenty  who  drew  the  bow  on  horseback.  The  number  also  of 
their  dependents,  from  the  continent  and  islands,  which  attended. 
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was  about  fifteen  hundred  heavy-armed.  The  Melians  *  are  a 
colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  had  therefore  refused  to  receive 
law  from  the  Athenians  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  islands  received  it.  At  first,  howover,  they  observed 
a  strict  neutrality;  but,  in  process  of  time,  when  the  Athenians, 
by  ravaging  their  country,  would  have  obliged  them  to  act  of- 
fensively, they  openly  took  part  in  the  war  against  them. 

With  a  force  so  strong  as  hath  been  described,  Cleomedes,  the 
son  of  Lycomedes,  and  Tisias,  the  son  of  Tisimachus,  landed 
and  encamped  upon  the  island.  Yet,  before  they  proceeded  to 
hostilities,  they  sent  a  deputation  from  the  army  to  demand  a 
conference;  whom  the  Melians  refused  to  introduce  into  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  but,  in  the  presence  only  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  few,  commanded  them  to  deliver  their  instructions. 
Upon  this  the  Athenian  deputation  expressed  themselves  as 
followeth: 

**  Since  to  the  people  in  full  assembly  we  are  percluded  from 
speaking,  lest  the  many, — hearing  their  true  interest  declared  at 
once  by  us  in  a  continued  discourse,  and  proved  by  arguments 
fitted  to  persuade  and  too  strong  to  be  refused,  might  be  wrought 
into  our  views,"  for  such,  we  are  sensible,  is  the  plain  construction 

♦The  original  of  this  colony  is  curious,  according  to  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Plutarch. — "  when  the  Tyrrhens  were  masters  of  Lemnos  and  Inabriis,  and  ntade  a 
practice  of  ravishing  the  wives  of  the  Athenians  at  Brauron,  a  mixed  breed  was  the 
consequence  ;  whom,  as  half-barbarians,  the  Athenians  drove  out  of  the  isles.  Thus 
exiled,  they  repaired  to  Taenarus  and  were  useful  to  the  Spartans  in  (heir  war  against 
the  Helots.  They  were  afterwards  rewarded  for  their  good  services  with  the  free- 
dom of  Sparta  and  liberty  of  intermarriage.  Yet,  not  being  allowed  the  honour  of 
serving  the  offices  of  the  state,  or  a  seat  in  the  council,  they  became  afterwards  sub. 
pected,  as  caballing  together  forbad  designs,  arjd  projecting  to  overthrow  thecnn> 
stitution  :  the  Laceilaemonians  therefore  apprehended  tliem  all ;  and,  throwing  them 
into  prjson,  kept  them  confined  under  a  strong  guard,  till  ihey  could  find  oat  clear 
and  incontestable  evidence  against  them.  The  wives  of  the  piisoners  came  in  a 
body  to  the  prison,  and,  after  much  prayer  and  intreaty,  were  at  length  admilied  by 
the  guard  to  the  sight  and  discpurse  of  their  husbands.  When  once  they  had  gained 
access,  they  ordtred  them  immediately  tustrip,  and  change  clualhs  with  them  j  to 
leave  them  their  own.  and,  dressed  in  those  of  their  wives,  to  make  their  escape  di-. 
rectly  in  that  disguise.  It  was  done;  the  women  staid  behind,  determined  to  en- 
dure whatever  might  be  thp  consequence  ;  and  the  guards,  deceived  by  appearances, 
let  out  tlie  husbands  instead  of  the  wives.  They  marched  oft' and  seized  Taygela  j 
then  seduced  the  Helots  to  revolt,  and  proniised  to  support  ihem  ;  which  struck  a 
great  terror  amongst  the  Spartans.  They  sent  to  treat  with  them,  and  made  up  the 
jnalter  on  these  (  onditions  ;  that  they  should  have  their  wivrs  restored  safe  to  them  j 
should  be  fqrnished  with  money  and  vessels  for  remoyal ;  and,  when  settled  io' 
another  country,  should  be  feekoned  «  colony  and  kinsmen  of  the  Laccda*n>oniaui.»^ 
A  body  of  them  settled  some  time  after  in  the  isle  of  Melos."  Qf  the  virtue*  Qf 
women. 
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of  this  our  guarded  audience  by  the  few  :  to  you  also,  who  now 
Bit  here,  we  recommend  a  method  of  making  that  point  yet  more 
secure^ — that,  to  the  reasons  we  offer,  you  reserve  not  your  ob- 
jections for  one  formal  deliberate  reply,  but,  in  case  we  offer  any 
seeming  incongruity,  you  immediately  interrupt  us,  and  discuss 
the  point.  And  tell  us,  first,  whether  or  not  this  proposal  be 
agreeable." 

The  Melians,  who  composed  the  synod,  answered  thus  : 

"  The  candour  of  such  leisurely  debate,  for  mutual  inform- 
ation, is  not  to  be  disapproved  :  and  yet  there  seemeth  to  be  great 
inconsistency  between  such  candour  and  those  warlike  prepara- 
tions, with  which  you  no  longer  intend  hereafter,  but  in  present 
act  have  already  beset  us.  For  we  perceive,  that  hither  you 
are  come  to  be  authoritative  judges  of  your  own  plea,  and  that  the 
decision  must  needs  prove  fatal  to  us:  since  if,  superior  in  debate, 
"we  for  that  reason  refuse  submission,  our  portion  must  be  war; 
and,  if  we  allow  your  plea,  from  that  moment  we  become  your 
slaves." 


Athenians. 

"  To  what  purpose  this  ?  If  here  you  are  met  together  to  retail 
your  suspicions  of  future  events,  or  to  talk  of  any  thing  but  the 
proper  means  of  extricating  and  preserving  your  State  from  the 
present  and  manifest  dangers  which  environ  it,  we  had  better  be 
silent :  but,  if  the  latter  beyour  purpose,  let  us  come  to  the  point." 


Melians, 

"  There  is  reason  for  it,  and  there  ought  to  be  forgiveness, 
when  men,  so  situated  as  we  are,  are  liable  to  much  distraction 
both  in  speech  and  thought.  The  point  for  which  we  are  as- 
sembled is,  it  is  true,  no  less  than  our  future  preservation  ;  if 
theiefore,  it  must  be  so,  let  the  conference  proceed  in  the  method 
you  require.'* 


Athenians, 

**  As,  therefore,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  amuse  you  with  pomp- 
PUS  details,— rhow,  ^fter  completely  vanquishing  the  Mede,  we 
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had  a  right  to  assume  the  sovereignty,  or  how,  provoked  by  the 
wrongs  received  from  you,  we  come  hither  to  earn  redress, — we 
shall  wave  all  parade  of  words  that  have  no  tendency  towards 
conviction  :  and,  in  return,  insist  from  you,  that  you  reject  all 
hopes  of  persuading  us  by  frivolous  remonstrances, — that,  as  a 
colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  you  were  incapacitated  from  ac- 
companying our  arms,  or  that  wrongs  in  any  shape  you  have 
never  done  us.  But,  these  things  apart,  let  us  lay  all  stress  on 
«uch  points  as  may  really  on  both  sides  be  judged  persuasive; 
since  of  this  you  are  as  strongly  convinced  as  we  ourselves  are 
sensible  of  it,  that  in  all  human  competitions,  equal  wants  alone 
produce  equitable  determination  ;  and,  in  what  terms  soever  the 
the  powerful  injoin  obedience,  to  those  the  weak  are  obliged 
to  submit." 


Melians. 

•*  If  this  be  so,  we  boldly  aver, for,  as  you  have  discarded  justice 
from  the  question,  and  substituted  interest  in  its  place,  we  must 
follow  the  precedent,  that  you  also  it  concernetb,  we  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  common  privilege  of  men  ;  but  that  to  human 
creatures,  ever  liable  to  so  dangerous  a  loss,  the  pleas  of  reason 
and  equity,  even  though  urged  beyond  their  exact  limitations, 
•hould  be  indulged  and  allowed  their  weight.  And  more  to  you 
than  to  others  is  this  proper  to  be  suggested,  lest,  after  satiating 
revenge  in  all  its  fury,  should  you  ever  be  overthrown,  you  may 
teach  your  enemies  how  you  ought  to  be  treated," 


Athenians, 

^•That  affecteth  us  not :  for,  though  to  our  share  an  overthrow 
of  empire  fall,  the  event  would  render  us,  neither  abject  nor  des- 
ponding ;  because  men,  inured  to  inlarged  command, as  the  Lace-» 
daemonians  for  instance,  are  never  terrible  to  the  vanquished.  But 
our  contest,  at  present,  is  not  against  the  Lacedfemoniaiis.  That 
revenge  alone  is  terrible,  when  subjects  tumultuously  rebel,  and 
gain  thejascendant  over  such  as  were  once  their  masters :  and  truly, 
to  avert  such  dangerous  extremities,  be  the  care  entrusted  to  us. 
But  on  the  present  occasion,  that  we  are  here  for  the  inlargement 
of  our  own  power,  and  that  what  we  have  to  urge  concerneth  the 
preservation  of  the  State  of  Melos,  these  are  the  points  we  are 
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to  establish.  We  are  desirous  to  have  our  power  extended  over 
you  without  obsc.  ction ;  and  your  preservation  to  be  amply 
tecured  for  the  common  benefit  of  us  both." 


Melians. 

"  And  how  can  it  turn  out  as  beneficial  for  us  to  become  your 
•laves  as  it  will  for  you  to  be  our  masters." 


Athenians, 

"Plainly  thus: — because  instead  of  suffering  the  extremities 
of  conquest,  you  may  merely  become  our  subjects  ;  and  we,  by 
exempting  you  from  a  total  destruction,  shall  gain  your  service." 

Melians. 

"  But  will  not  these  terms  content  you  : — That  we  be  per- 
mitted to  persevere  in  quiet;  to  be  friends  to  you,  instead  of 
tnemies ;    but,  in  regard  to  war,  to  be  strictly  neutral.  ?" 

Athenians. 

"No,  for  all  your  enmity  cannot  hurt  us  so  much  as  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  friendship  from  you.  The  latter,  to  those  over 
whom  we  rule,  would  suggest  intimation*  of  our  weakness  ;  your 
tnmity  is  a  proof  of  our  power." 

Melians. 

"Are  your  subjects  then  such  sorry  judges  of  equity  and 
right,  as  to  place  upon  the  same  level,  those,  who  are  under  no 
manner  of  tie,  and  who  were  never  indebted  for  their  settlement 
to  you,  and  those,  who,  revolting  from  you,  have  been  agai* 
reduced." 


Athenians. 

"Why  should  they  not?    They  know  such  a  sense  of  things 
may  be  well  grounded  in  regard  to  both  ;  inasmuch  as  those,  who 
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are  exempted  from  our  yoke,  owe  such  exemption  to  their  own 
superior  strength,  and  if  we  attack  them  not,  it  is  the  pure  result 
of  fear.  And  hence,  the  reduction  of  you,  besides  inlarging  our 
empire,  will  invest  it  with  more  ample  security:  especially  when 
seated  on  an  island,  you  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  masters  of  the 
8ea,  and  to  remain  henceforth  too  weak  for  resistance,  unless  you 
are  victorious  at  the  present  crisis." 


Melians. 

"Do  you  then  conclude  that  what  we  have  proposed  is  incom- 
patible with  your  own  security  ? — For  since,  excluding  us  from 
the  plea  of  justice,  you  endeavour  merely  to  persuade  us  into 
subserviency  to  your  interest,  we  also  are  again  necessitated  to 
insist  once  more  on  the  profitable  to  ourselves,  and,  by  shewing 
that  with  our  welfare  your  own  also  coincideth,  endeavour  to 
prevail. — What  think  you  all  those  States  which  now  stand  neu- 
tral in  your  disputes?  how  will  you  avoid  their  implacable  ha- 
tred, when,  terrified  at  such  your  usage  of  us,  they  must  live  in 
constant  expectation  of  your  hostilities?  And  whither  can  such 
conduct  tend,  but  to  enlarge  the  number  of  your  declared  ene- 
mies, and  to  constrain  others,  who  never  designed  to  be  your  foes, 
to  take  up  arms  against  you,  though  to  their  own  regret  ?'* 


Athenians. 

"  That  never  can  be :  since  from  States  seated  on  the  conti- 
nent we  have  nothing  to  apprehend  :  they  are  under  no  imme- 
diate necessity  of  guarding  their  liberty  against  attacks  from  us. 
Those  alone  we  dread  who  are  seated  in  islands  ;  and  who,  like 
you,  refuse  our  government;  or  who,  having  felt  the  pains  of 
subjection,  are  irritated  against  us.  Such  are  most  likely  to  have 
recourse  to  violent  measures,  and  to  plunge  themselves  and  ui 
into  imminent  dangers." 


Melians  ■ 

"IF  this  be  so;  and  ifyou,  ye  Athenians,  can  readily  embark 
into  so  many  perils  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  your  own  em- 
pire:   if  States,  by  you  iuslaved,  can  do  as  much  to  throw  off 
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your  yoke; — must  it  not  be  wretchedly  base  and  cowardly  in 
us,  who  yet  are  free,  to  leave  any  method,  even  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, untried  of  averting  slavery..'*" 


Aihetiians. 

"If  you  judge  of  things  as  wise  men  ought,  we  answer — Not. 
For  the  point  in  which  you  are  at  present  concerned,  is  not  a 
trial  of  valour  upon  equal  terms,  in  order  to  escape  the  reproach 
of  cowardice  ;  but  your  deliberations  proceed  at  present  about  the 
means  of  self-preservation,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  en- 
counter those  who  must  by  far  overpower  you." 


Melians.     , 

*'  But  we,  on  the  contrary,  know,  that  the  enterprises  of  war 
have  sometimes  very  different  events  to  those  which  superiority 
of  numbers  gave  reason  to  expect;  and,  in  regard  to  ourselves, 
that  if  we  yield  at  once,  eternal  despair  must  be  our  fate;  but, 
by  acting  resolutely  in  our  own  defence,  we  may  yet  entertain  a 
hope  of  success." 


Athenians. 

"  Hope  in  this  manner  is  ever  applied  to  the  solace  of  danger. 
And  truly,  in  situations  which  can  alford  to  be  disappointed, 
though  ever  prejudicial,  it  is  not  always  fatal.  But  such,  as  idly 
lavish  their  last  resource,  their  very  all,  upon  hope,  (for  it  is 
prodigal  by  nature)  are  only  by  their  own  ruin  convinced  of  its 
delusion  ;  nay,  when  its  delusion  is  thus  by  sad  experience  dis- 
covered, and  men  should  guard  themselves  against  it,  it  will  not 
yet  let  go  its  hold  in  the  human  heart.  Choose  not,  therefore,  so 
fatal  a  resource  for  yourselves  in  your  present  destitute  situation, 
hanging  as  you  are  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  Let  not  your  con- 
duct resemble  the  foolish  behaviour  of  the  mob  of  mankind,  who, 
though  by  human  means  their  safety  might  be  earned,  yet,  when 
calamity  hath  chased  away  all  visible  hopes  of  redress,  betake 
themselves  to  others  of  a  darker  cast,  to  divinations  and  to  ora- 
cles, and  all  such  vain  expedients  as  hope  suggesteth,  to  draw 
them  to  their  destruction," 
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Melians. 

"Difficult  indeed,  as  we  apprehend,  and  you  well  know,  the 
contest  must  prove  to  us  against  your  strength  and  fortune, 
matched  as  we  are  so  (unequally  together.  Yet  the  confidence 
still  supporteth  us,  that  in  fortune,  since  of  divine  disposal,  we 
shall  not  be  inferior,  as  with  innocence  on  our  side  we  stand 
against  injustice  ;  that,  farther,  our  deficiencies  in  strength  will 
be  amplified  by  the  addition  of  Lacedaemonian  aid :  since  it  is 
incumbent  upon  them  to  support  us,  if  from  no  other  motive,  yet 
from  the  ties  of  blood  and  a  sense  of  honour.  And  thus  it  is  not 
intirely  without  good  grounds  that  we  can  form  the  resolution 
to  withstand  your  efforts.'  ' 

Athenians. 

"  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  apprehend,  on  our  own  account, 
that  the  divine  benevolence  will  not  equally  exert  itself  for  us; 
because  neither  our  opinions  nor  our  acts  are  worse  than  those  of 
the  rest  of  mankind,  either  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  the  gods 
or  an  acknowledgement  of  their  providence.  For  of  the  divine 
nature  we  think  like  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  of  men,  that 
beyond  a  scruple  they  are  impelled,  by  the  necessity  bent  of  their 
nature,  to  seize  dominion  wherever  they  have  power.  As  for 
ourselves,  we  were  not  the  authors  of  this  constitution,  nor  were 
we  the  first  who  digested  it  into  practice.  We  found  it  already 
in  force  ;  we  have  accordingly  applied  it,  and  shall  leave  it  behind 
us  for  the  practice  of  every  future  age  ;  conscious  that  you  your- 
selves, and  every  other  State  invested  with  equal  power,  would 
make  the  same  exertion  of  it.  And  truly,  so  far  asrelateth  to  the 
gods,  we  have  no  more  reason  to  distrust  their  protection  than 
our  neighbours.  But  your  sentiments  of  the  Lacedaemonians  are 
such,  that  you  are  confident  of  support  from  them  because  it  will 
be  base  in  them  to  refuse  it.  Here  we  bless  your  simplicity, 
but  envy  not  your  folly.  TheLacedaemonians,  we  allow,  amongst 
one  another,  and  in  paying  all  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  their 
country,  give  ample  proofs  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  but  their  be- 
haviour towards  the  rest  of  mankind,  though  it  would  open  a 
large  field  of  censure  were  it  to  be  minutely  examined,  yet  at 
present  shall  be  shown  by  one  concise  declaration,— that,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  lights  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  they  re- 
pute as  honourable  the  things  which  please  them,  and  as  just  the 
things  which  promote  their  interest.  Such  maxims  are  not  in 
the  least  conducive  to  your  preservation:  it  is  all  chimera." 
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Melians. 

"  No.  We  ground  our  hopet  of  relief  from  them  upon  their 
own  clear  conviction  of  what  their  interest  injoineth  them.  This 
never  can  su9"er  them  to  entertain  a  thought  of  abandoning  the 
Melians,  who  are  a  colony  of  their  own  ;  of  being  faithless  to  the 
States  of  Greece,  who  wish  them  well;  or  of  promoting  th« 
schemes  of  the  common  foe." 

Athenians, 

"  Of  consequence  you  imagine, — that  their  interest  is  connected 
with  your  security  ;  that  the  duties  of  justice  should  in  honour 
be  observed,  though  attended  with  dangers.  But  these  are  max« 
ims  which  the  Lacedaemonians,  least  of  all  men,  have  resolution 
enough  to  observe  in  fact." 

Melians, 

"  We  have  the  strongest  grounds  to  imagine,  that  in  our  defence 
they  will  hazard  any  dangers,  from  a  sense  that  th^ir  own  pre- 
servation dependeth  more  on  us  than  any  other  people,  as  we  are 
finely  situated  for  doing  them  service  in  Peloponnesus,  and  ia 
affection  are  more  faithfully  attached  to  them  through  the  bands 
of  consanguinity," 

Athenians. 

*'But  the  certainty  of  obtaining  succour  in  the  intervals  of  need 
seemeth  not  to  depend  so  much  on  the  merit  of  those  who  im- 
plore it,  as  on  the  consciousness  of  superior  strength  in  those 
who  are  implored  to  give  it:  a  maxim,  this,  to  which  no  State 
adheres  so  strictly  as  the  Lacedaemonian.  Hence,  ever  throu<?h 
a  diffidence  of  their  own  domestic  force,  they  never  dare  even  to 
invade  their  neighbours  without  the  concurrence  of  numerous 
allies.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  least  room  to  expect,  that 
they  will  transport  an  aid  into  an  island  whilst  we  are  masters  of 
the  sea." 
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Melians. 

"Not  perhaps  of  their  own  forces;  but  they  have  confede-. 
rates  enough  to  employ  in  this  service.  The  sea  of  Crete  is  wide 
and  spacious  ;  a  pass;ige  through  it  even  tlie  lords  of  the  sea  will 
find  it  more  difficult  to  obstruct  than  those  who  are  intent  on 
stealing  it  to  effect  with  safety.  Or,  grant  they  miscarry  in  the 
attempt,  at  worst  they  can  make  a  diversion  upon  your  territory, 
or  against  the  remainder  of  your  dependents  who  escaped  the 
efforts  of  Brasidas.  And  then  your  attention  and  your  arms  must 
be  drawn  from  a  quarter  where  you  have  no  right  to  fix  them, 
for  the  necessary  defence  of  your  own  home  and  your  own 
appendage." 

Athenians. 

*'  Though  such  turns  may  intervene,  your  own  experience 
should  teach  you  to  distrust  them  :  for  you  are  not,  cannot,  be 
ignorant,  that  the  Athenians  never  yet  would  condescend  to  raise 
a  si  ge  through  hostile  dread.  But  we  cannot  avoid  observing, 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  this  debate,  though  declared  by  yot; 
to  be  held  as  the  means  of  your  preservation,  you  have  hot  so 
much  as  started  one  single  point  upon  which  wise  men  can  pre- 
sume to  fasten  the  least  confidence  of  redress.  Your  firnjest  se- 
curity is  placed  in  the  faint  hope  of  some  distant  contingencies; 
but  your  present  strength  is  merely  trifling  against  the  extensive 
scope  of  your  antagonists.  Nay,  victims  you  must  fall  to  your 
own  absurd  presumptions,  unless,  when  we  are  once  withdrawn 
to  give  you  time  to  consult,  you  determine  to  try  some  other  ex- 
pedient. You  will  then  no  longer  be  controlled  by  that  sense  of 
shame,  which,  when  dishonour  glareth  before  and  danger  pressetli 
on,  precipitateth  men  into  ruin.  For  though  they  see,  with  their 
eyes  quite  0(  en,  into  what  an  abyss  they  are  going  to  plunge,  yet, 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  wliat  the  world  stileth  dishonour, — so 
prevalent  is  the  force  of  one  bewitching  sound  ! — though  van- 
quished by  it,  they  scorn  to  yield  to  reason,  wilfully  embarrassing" 
thenisilves  with  incurable  calacnities,  and  contracting  a  more 
shameful  weigfht  of  dishonour,  through  their  own  mad  obstinacy, 
than  fortune  could  award  them.  Such  consequences  you  are 
now  concerned  by  mature  deliberations  to  avoid.  You  are  next 
to  reflect,  that  no  shame  can  attend  your  plying  under  the  force 
pf  a  most  formidable  State;  a  State,   vvhich  designeth   to  niako 
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the  moderate  demands  alone, — that  you  would  accept  her  alliance, 
and  securely  enjoy  your  territory  upon  the  condition  only  to  pay 
her  tribute;  and,  when  war  or  safety  are  left  to  your  own  option, 
that  you  would  not  peevishly  prefer  the  worst.  For  those  are' 
tlie  men,  to  maintain  themselves  in  credit  and  prosperity,  who 
never  suffer  their  equals  to  insult  them,  who  pay  proper  regard  to 
their  superiors,  and  towards  their  inferiors  behave  with  modera- 
tion. Reflect  on  these  points  whilst  we  withdraw  ;  and  remem- 
ber, again  and  again,  that  your  country  now  calleth  for  all  your 
prudence,  since,  by  the  single  deliberatiun  of  this  single  day,  as 
either  it  taketh  a  prosperous  or  sinister  turn,  her  fate  will  be 
determined." 

Here  the  Athenians  withdrew  from  the  conference;  and  the 
Melians,  after  being  some  time  alone,  and  resolving  finally  to  re- 
ject what  they  had  already  refused,  gave  in  their  answer  thus: — 

"We  continue,  Athenians,  in  the  very  same  sentiments  we 
have  already  declared.  We  shall  not  in  an  instant  of  time  abandon 
that  liberty,  which,  in  the  free  possession  of  our  own  Siate,  we 
have  enjoyed  for  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  ;  which  still 
we  shall  spare  no  endeavours  to  preserve,  intrusting  it  to  that  for- 
tune which,  by  divine  permission,  hath  hitherto  preserved  it, 
and  to  that  redress  we  expect  from  human  aid  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians. But  thus  much  again  we  offer: — to  be  friends  to  you, 
enemies  to  neither,  on  condition  you  quit  our  lands,  after  an  ac- 
commodation ratified  between  us  to  our  reciprocal  satisfaction." 

The  Melians  in  this  manner  delivered  their  final  answer.  But 
the  Athenians,  the  very  moment  they  quitted  the  place  of  con- 
ference, uttered  themselves  thus  :  — 

"  You,  Melians,  alone,  of  all  mankind,  are  the  persons,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  who  regard  future  contingencies  as  an  over-ba- 
lance for  instant  dangers,  and,  through  mad  presumption,  value 
things  yet  invisible  as  really  actual.  But,  the  greater  your  de- 
pendence, the  more  rash  your  confidence,  upon  Lacedaemonians, 
upon  fortune,  and  upon  hope,  the  more  abundantly  fatal  your 
delusions  will  prove," 

And,  this  said,  the  Athenian  deputation  returned  to  their  camp. 

But  the  Athenian  commanders,  upon  this  refusal  of  submission 
from  the  Melians,  applied  themselves  instantly  to  the  acts  of  war; 
and  dividing  the  work  in  sliares  to  the  several  parties  in  their 
army,  completely  shut  up  the  Melians  in  a  line  of  circumvallation. 
And,  when  this  was  perfected,  and  a  sufficient  number,  both  of 
the  Athenians  and  their  dependents,  were  appointed  to  stay  be-? 
^iqd  and  continue  the  blockade  both    by  land  and  sea,  they  de< 
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parted  with  the  bulk  of  their  forces.  Those  farther,  who  were 
left  for  this  service,  staid  behind  and  continued  the  blockade. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Argives,  making  an  irruption  into 
Phliasia,  and  caught  in  an  ambuscade,  laid  for  them  by  the  Phli- 
asians  and  their  own  exiles,  were  slaughtered  to  the  number  of 
eighty. 

The  Athenians,  by  their  excursions  from  Pylus,  committed 
many  depredations  on  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  these  had  not 
influence  enough  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  cause  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  peace,  or  a  renewal  of  the  war.  They  only  pro- 
claimed, that  "  their  people  had  free  leave  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  Athenians." 

The  Corinthians  also  had  a  war  with  the  Athenians,  on  account 
of  some  private  differences  between  them;  but  the  rest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus interfered  not  in  the  quarrel. 

The  Melians,  farther,  assaulting  it  by  night,  carried  that  part 
of  the  Athenian  circumvallation  which  lay  close  to  their  market. 
They  slew  the  guards  who  were  posted  there;  and,  having  gained 
a  conveyance  into  the  town  for  provisions,  and  all  necessary  stores 
they  could  procure  by  money,  they  afterwards  withdrew,  and 
discontinued  all  efforts  of  resistance:  but  the  Athenians  took  care 
for  the  future  to  place  a  stronger  guard  upon  their  works.  And 
here  the  summer  ended. 

In  the  winter  which  followed,  the  Lacedaemonians  drew  ou^ 
their  forces  in  order  to  begin  an  expedition  into  Argia :  but,  whea 
the  victims,  offered  on  the  frontiers,  boded  no  success  to  the  ex* 
pedition,  they  again  withdrew.  Yet  the  Argives,  as  such  an  in- 
vasion had  been  intended  against  them,  suspected  it  was  owing  to 
the  intrigues  of  a  faction  within  their  city;  some  of  whom  they 
immediately  secured,  but  the  rest  escaped  by  flight. 

About  the  same  time  also,  the  Melians  carried  another  part  of 
the  Athenian  circumvallation,  as  the  party  by  which  it  was 
guarded  was  not  numerous.  But,  upon  such  disturbances,  a 
strong  reinforcement  was  sent  from  Athens,  under  the  command 
of  Philocrates,  the  son  of  Demeas.  The  Melians  were  now  close- 
ly invested  on  all  sides ;  and,  some  schemes  to  betray  the  town 
being  in  agitation  amongst  them,  they  thought  proper  to  make  a 
voluntary  surrender.  This  they  did  "at  the  discretion  of  the 
Athenians;"  who  put  to  death  all  they  found  within  the  place 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  made  the  women  and  children  slaves.  The 
town  they  afterwards  repeopled  by  sending  thither  a  colony  of 
five  hundred. 
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IN"  the  same  winter  the  Athenians  came  to  a  resolution  to 
make  a  second  expedition  against  Sicily,  with  a  larger  force  than 
had  been  sent  thither  heretofore,  under  Laches  and  Eurymedon, 
and  to  attempt  its  total  reduction.  The  bulk  of  the  people  was, 
in  truth,  ignorant  of  the  largeness  of  the  island,  and  of  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Grecians  and  Barbarians  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  ; 
ignorant,  farther,  that  they  were  going  to  embark  in  a  war  not 
much  less  considerable  than  the  Peloponnesian. 

The  compass  of  Sicily  is  little  under  eight  days  sail  for  a  trad- 
ing vessel ;'  and,  though  it  be  so  large,  it  is  severed  from  the 
main-land,  so  as  not  to  be  part  of  the  continent,  by  a  gut,  in 
breadth  but*  twenty  stadia.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  inha- 
bited in  the  earliest  ages  was  this;  and  the  several  nations  which 
possessed  it  these. 

The  Cyclops  and  Lestrigons  are  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  some  part  of  this  country  ;  but,  from  what  stock  they 
were  derived,  or  from  whence  they  came  hither,  or  what  is  become 
of  them  since,  I  have  nothing  to  relate.  Poetical  amusements 
must  here  suffice,  or  such  information  as  every  man  picks  up  for 
his  own  use. 

The  Sicaniana  appear  to  be  the  first  people  who,  next  to  those, 
inhabited  this  country:  though,  according  to  their  own  accounts, 
they  are  prior;  because  they  claim  to  themselves  the  original 
tenure:  but,  according  to  the  truest  discoveries,  they  are  found 
to  have  been  Iberians,  who  were  compelled  to  remove  from  the 
banks  of  the  Sicanus,  in  Iberia,  by  the  Libyans.  And  from  them, 
at  that  tim^,  this  island  received  the  name  of  Sicania,  having  be- 
fore been  called  Trinacria.  They  continue  to  this  day  to  inha- 
bit the  western  parts  of  Sicily. 

*  About  two  miles. 
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After  the  taking  of  Troy,  some  of  the  Trojans,  who  had  es- 
caped the  Achaeans,  arrive  in  their  vessels  upon  the  Sicilian  shore, 
and,  forming  a  settlement  adjacent  to  the  Sicanians,  they  all  took 
jointly  the  name  of  Ely  mi ;  and  their  cities  were  Eryx  and  Egesta. 
They  were  also  increased  by  the  accession  of  sortie  Phpcians  from 
Troy,  who,  having  first  been  driven  to  Libya  by  a  storm,  passed 
over  afterwards  from  thence  to  Sicily. 

The  Siculi  passed  over  first  into  Sicily  from  Italy,  for  there 
they  originally  dwelled.  They  fled  before  the  Opici :  and,  as 
the  story  is  told,  not  without  probability,  having  observed  how 
the  current  set  within  the  strait,  and  seized  a  favourable  gale,  they 
crossed  over  upon  rafts,  and  perhaps  by  some  other  methods. 
There  are,  even  to  this  very  day,  a  people  in  Italy  called  Siculi ; 
and  that  region,  in  a  similar  manner,  obtained  its  name  of  Italy 
from  a  certain  Arcadian  king,  who  bore  the  name  of  Italus. 
These,  crossing  into  Sicily  with  formidable  numbers,  and  van- 
quishing the  Sicanians  in  battle,  drove  them  into  the  southern  find 
western  parts,  caused  the  name  of  the  island  to  be  changed  from 
Sicania  to  Sicily,  settled  themselves  in,  and  kept  possession  of, 
the  richest  tracts  in  the  country,  since  their  passage  hither  was 
near  three  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  landing  of  any  Grecians 
in  Sicily.  jVay,  tbey  continue,  to  this  very  day,  in  possession  of 
the  midland  and  northerly  parts  of  the  island. 

The  Phoenicians  also  had  settlements  quite  round  the  coast  of 
Sicily.  They  secured  tlie  capes  on  the  sea  and  the  small  cir- 
cumjacent isles,  for  the  sake  of  trafficking  with  the  Sicilians.  But,, 
■when  the  Grecians  in  considerable  litimbers,  began  to  cross  over 
and  fix  their  residence  here,  the  Phcenicians  abandoned  their 
other  settlements,  and,  uniting  together,  seated  themselves  at 
Motya,  Soloeis,  and  Panormus,  near  tothe  Elymi :  secure  of  their" 
own  continuance  in  these  quarters  from  their  friendship  with  the 
Elymi,  and  because,  from  this  part  of  Sicily,  the  passage  to  Car- 
thage is  exceeding  short. — So  many  were  the  barbarians  seated  in 
Sicily  ;   and  such  the  order  of  their  settlements. 

The  first  Grecians  who  came  hither  were  the  Chalcideans  of 
Eubcea.  Thucles  led  the  colony,  which  settled  at  Naxus,  and 
erected  the  altar  of  Apollo  the  Guide,  which  is  still  to  be  seerr 
without  the  city;  and  on  which  the  deputations,  sent  from  hence 
to  the  oracles,  offer  sacrifice  before  they  begin  thetr  voyage. 
'Id  the  year  following,  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  of  the  race  of 
Hercules,  founded  Syracuse,  having  previously  expelled  the 
Sicilians  out  of  that  island  on  which  the  inner-city  i»  seated, 
though  now  no  longer  washed  round  about  by  the  sea.    And,  in 
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process  of  time,  the  upper-city  also,  being  taken  in  by  a  wall, 
becarne  exceeding  populous. 

In  the  fifth  year  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  Thucles  and 
his  Chalcideans  sallied  forth  out  of  Naxus;  and  having,  by  force 
of  arms,  drove  away  the  Sicilians,  they  build  Leontiuni,  and 
afterwards  Catana.  But  the  Calaneans  themselves  de«lared 
Evarchus  their  founder. 

About  the  same  point  of  time,  Lamis  also,  leading  a  colony 
from  Megara,  arrive  in  Sicily,  and  planted  them  on  a  spot  called 
Trotilus,  upon  the  river  Pantacias,  But  removing  afterwards 
from  thence  to  Leontium,  he  associated  himself  a  short  time  with 
the  Cantaneans  for  the  protection  of  his  party  ;  yet  being  ejected 
by  them,  and  then  having  founded  Thapsus,  he  dies.  His  follow- 
ers, upon  this,  removed  from  Thapsus ;  and  Hyblon,  a  Sicilian 
king,  betraying  another  place  into  their  hands,  and  becoming 
himself  their  conductor,  they  settled  those  Negareans  whoarecalkd 
HybliEan  ;  andaftera  continued  possession  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  years,  they  were  expelled  out  of  their  city  and  territory 
by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  the  Syracusans.  Yet,  before  this  ejectment, 
about  a  hundred  years  after  their  settlement  there,  they  had  sent 
out  Pammilus,  and  built  the  city  of  Selinus.  Pammilus  had  come 
thither  more  lately  from  Megara,  their  mother-ciiy9  and  assisted 
them  in  making  this  new  settlement  at  Selinus. 

Antiphemus  from  Rhodes,  and  Entimus  from  Crete,  each  lead- 
ing a  separate  colony,  founded  Gela  in  conjunction,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.  The  name  of  this  nevr 
city  was  taken  from  the  river  Gela  :  yet  the  spot  where  the  city 
now  stands,  and  which  was  first  walled  round,  is  called  Lindii. 
But  their  polity  was  framed  upon  the  Doric  model. 

In  the  hundred  and  eighth  year,  as  near  as  possible,  after  this 
last  settlement,  the  Geloans  built  Acargas,  giving  the  city  its 
name  from  the  river  Acargas,  They  declared  Aristonus  and 
PystiTus  to  be  its  founders,  and  gave  it  the  civil  institutions  of 
Gela. 

Zancl6  was  originally  founded  by  a  band  of  pirates,  who  arrived 
there  from  Cyme  a  Chalcidic  city  in  Opicia  ;  though  afterwards 
a  numerous  reinforcement,  from  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  Euboea, 
joined  them,  and  possessed  that  district  in  community.  The 
founders  were  Perieres  and  Crataemenes;  one  of  them  from  Cyme, 
the  other  from  Chalcis.  But  the  name  of  Zancle  was  first  of  all 
given  i-l  by  the  Sicilians,  because  in  shape  it  bears  resemblance  to 
a  scythe,  and  the  Sicilians  call  a  scythe  zanclum.  But,  in  pro- 
cess of  lime,  these  people  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Sa- 
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mians  and  other  lonians,  who,  flying  from  the  Medes,  had  landed 
in  Sicil}^  And,  after  a  short  interval,  Anaxiias,  tyrant  of  the 
Rhegians,  ejected  the  Samians,  repeopled  the  city  with  a  num- 
ber of  mixed  inhabitants,  and  changed  its  name  to  Messene,  in 
honour  of  the  country  from  whence  he  was  originally  descended. 
Himera  also  was  founded Jrom  Zancle  by  Euclides,  Simus  and 
Sacon.  Into  this  colony  came  also  a  very  numerous  body  of 
Cbalcideans.  Some  exiles  farther  from  Syracuse,  who  had  been 
worsted  in  a  sedition,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Mi- 
letidae,  took  up  their  residence  amongst  them.  Hence  their 
dialect  became  a  mixture  of  the  Chalcidic  and  the  Doric  ;  but  the 
Chalcidic  model  obtained  in  their  civil  institutions. 

Acrffi  and    Casmense    were  founded  bv  the  Syracusans ;  Acre 
seventy   years  after  Syracuse,  and  Casmenae  near  twenty  after' 
Acrse.    Camarina  also  was  first  founded  by  the  Syracusans,  very 
nearly  one  hundred  and   thirty-five  years  after  tbebuilding  of  Syra 
cuse:  its  founders  were  Dascon  and  Menecolus.  But  the  Camari- 
neans  being  afterwards   driven  out  by  the  arms  of  the  Syracusans, 
because  of  a  revolt,  in  process  of  time,  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela, 
received  the  lands  of  the  Camarineans  as  a  ransom  for  some  Syra- 
cusan  prisoners  of  war,  and  taking  upon  himselfto  be  their  founder, 
replanted  Camarina.     Yet  once  more  again  it  was  demolished  by 
Gelon;  and  replanted  a  third  time  by  the  same  Gelon.     So  many 
nations  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians  inhabited  Sicily. 

An  island  so  large  and  so  populous  the  Athenians  were  pas- 
sionately bent  on  invading.  Their  truest  and  final  view  was  ta 
compass  its  total  reduction  ;  but  the  pretext,  alledged  for  a  colour, 
was  their  readiness  to  succour  such  as  by  blood  were  related,  or 
by  prior  alliances  had  been  attached  to  them.  An  Egestean 
embassy,  now  residing  at  Athens,  laboured  the  point  with  all 
possible  industry,  and  with  extraordinary  earnestness  pressed 
them  to  engage  in  it.  For  the  Egesteans,  who  bordered  upon 
the  Selinuntians,  had  been  embroiled  in  a  war  with  the  latter, 
about  some  connubial  points,  and  a  certain  track  of  land  to  which 
both  laid  claim.  The  Selinuntians,  farther,  assisted  by  their 
Syracusan  allies,  pressed  hard  upon  them  both  by  land  and  sea. 
And  hence,  the  Egesteans  were  now  suggesting  at  Athens,  that 
"  they  oufcht  not  to  forget  their  alliance  with  the  Leontines,  made 
by  Laches  in  the  former  war;"  requesting  farther,  that  a  naval 
force  might  be  sent  thither  for  their  succour.  To  this  purpose 
many  other  arguments  were  alledged  by  them,  but  the  principal 
was  this:  "  If  the  Syracusans  who  have  overthrown  the  Leon- 
lines,  be-left  in  the  mimoiested  enjoyment  of  their  conquest,  and 
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proceed  still  farther  to  destroy  the  remaining  parties  of  that  al 
liance,  they  will  get  into  their  hands  the  whole  power  of  Sicily. 
Such  an  event  would  be  attended  with  the  utmost  danger;  les 
in  consequence  of  it,  as  they  were  Doric  by  descent,  they  might 
think  themselves  bound  by  the  ties  of  blood  to  assist  with  a  power- 
ful armament  their  kindred  Dorians,  and,  in  quality  of  colonies, 
might  succour  those  Peloponnesians  by  whom  they  were  originally 
planted,  and  thus  form  a  combination  to  demolish  the  Athenian 
empire.  In  policy,  therafore,  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  sup- 
port the  allies  who  yet  remained,  in  order  to  make  head  against 
the  Syracusans;  and  this  the  more  readily,  as  they  themselves 
would  undertake  to  furnish  them  with  sums  of  money  equal  to 
the  exigences  of  the  war."  With  such  discourse  the  Athenians 
were  frequently  entertained  in  their  popular  assemblies,  as  the 
Egestean  ambassadors,  still  urging  their  point,  had  gained  many 
advocates  to  second  their  arguments.  And  at  length  it  was  de- 
creed, that  '*  ambassadors  should  be  previously  dispatched  to 
Egesta  to  inspect  the  state  of  their  wealth,  whether  they  had 
such  sums  as  they  talked  of  in  the  public  treasury  and  the  tem- 
ples ;  and  also  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  present  posture  of  their 
war  against  the  Selinuntian?."  And,  in  pursuance  of  this,  the 
ambassadors  from  the  Athenians  were  sent  to  Sicily. 

The  [Lacedaemonians,  in  the  |same  winter,  joined  by  their 
allies,  those  of  Corinth  excepted,  and  marching  into  Argia,  ra- 
vaged a  small  part  of  that  territory,  and  carried  otf  the  corn, 
having  brought  carriages  for  that  purpose.  They  also  removed 
the  Argive  exiles  to  Ornea,  and  left  them  a  small  detachment 
from  their  main  army  for  the  security  of  their  persons.  A  tem- 
porary truce  being  also  made,  during  which  the  Orneata?  and  Ar- 
gives  were  to  abstain  from  all  hostilities  against  one  another,  they 
drew  off  the  army  to  their  respective  homes. 

However,  not  long  after  this,  the  Athenians  arrived  with  thirty 
sail  of  ships  and  six  hundred  heavy-arm.ed.  The  Argives,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Athenians,  took  the  field  with  all  their  strength, 
and  besieged  those  in  Ornea  for  the  space  of  a  day.  But,  as  at 
night  the  besiegers  removed  to  a  distance  in  order  for  repose, 
those  of  Ornea  made  their  escape.  On  the  day  following  the 
Argives,  when  sensible  of  their  escape,  levelled  Ornea  with  the 
ground,  and  then  withdrew.  And  afterwards  the  Athenians  re- 
embarked  for  Athens. 

The  Athenians  also  threw  in  by  sea  a  party  of  horsemen  into 
Methone,  a  frontier-town  on  Macedonia.  With  these, consisting 
f  f  the  irown  citizens,  and  such  Macedonians  as  had  refuged  among 
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them,  they  harassed  the  country  belonging  to  Perdiccas.  But 
the  Lacedaemonians  sent  a  summons  of  aid  for  Perdiccas  to  the 
Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  who  kept  terms  of  the  Athenians  by  truces 
renewed  every  tenth  day  :  these  however  refused  to  march.  Thus 
ended  the  winter,  and  with  it  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  war,  of 
vthich  Thucydides  hath  compiled  the  history. 


YEAR  XVII. 

IN  the  succeeding  summer,  very  early  in  the  spring,  the  Athe- 
nian ambassadors  returned  from  Sicily,  accompanie<l  by  the 
Egesteans.  They  brought  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver,  being 
a  months  pay  for  sixty  sail  of  ships,  the  equipment  of  whicli  for 
succour  they  were  instructed  to  solicit  from  the  Athenians. 
Upon  this,  an  assenihly  of  the  people  was  called,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Egistean  and  their  own  ambassadors  were  received,  con- 
sisting of  many  points,  specious  indeed,  but  false  in  fact;  and,  so 
far  as  related  to  their  treasure,  that  "  sums  ample  enough  are 
already  reposited  in  their  temples  and  their  public  treasure."  In 
consequence  of  this  a  decree  was  made,  that  **  a  fleet  of  sixty 
ships  should  sail  for  Sicily:  the  commanders,  Alcibiades  the  son 
of  Clinias,  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and*  Laniachus  the  son  of 
Xenophanes,  to  be  invested  with  full  powers  to  act  at  their  own 
discretion.  The  whole  armament  to  act  as  an  aid  to  theEgisteans 
against  the  Selinuntians;  to  replace  also  the  Leontines  in  their 
former  habitations,  if  the  state  of  the  war  gave  them  leisure  to 

*  Lamachus,  ttie  Ihird  in  tliis  commission,  seetns  to  have  been  picked  out  for  the 
command  for  the  peculiar  constitution  of  liis  own  character,  which  was  a  proper 
Tnean  between  the  cautious  and  phlegmatic  disposition  of  Nicias  and  the  fiery  iiii< 
petuous  ardour  of  Alcibiades.  He  was  now,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  brave  old 
experienced  officer.  In  his  yoi)th  he  had  been  remarkable  for  heat  and  fire  ;  a  length 
of  service  and  years  had  mellowed  him  into  the  right  temper  to  deliberate  before, 
hand,  and  llseii  gallantly  to  carry  the  point  into  execution.  Bu|  then  he  wanted  the 
means  of  properly  supporting  the  authority  and  dignity  of  his  post.  He  was  novr 
ranked  with  two  of  the  most  wealthy  and  noble  Allienians;  whereas  his  own  condi> 
tion  wa$  low  ;  nay,  he  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  so  exceedingly  poor,  that  before 
he  went  to  ^ny  foreign  command,  he  was  usee}  to  petition  the  State  for  a  little  money 
to  furiiiiih  him  out,  and  even  to  buy  him  some  shoes.  Mr.  Wasse,  in  his  notes  on 
Thucydides,  refers  us  for  his  character  to  a  comtdy  of  Aristophanes  (the  Acharniam) 
that  is  to  enquire  after  the  character  of  a  plain  blunt  officer  from  a  professed  droll, 
or  to  seek  truth  from  him  who  ridiculed  all  mankind.  Aristophanes  hath  represented 
Lamachus  as  a  vain-glorious  roaring  bully,  a  ipere  thing  of  arm>,  a  creature  of 
yerbal  pomp  and  parade,  contrary  to  all  the  truth  of  history.  Writers,  who  live  by 
turning  great  and  good  men  into  ridicule,  should  never  be  reckoned  good  evidenct 
1^8  to  th^  truth  9pd  reality  of  characters,  whea  history  dissents. 
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execute  that  service;  and  to  manage  all  other  points  in  Sicily  as 
they  should  judge  most  beneficial  for  the  Athenian  interest." 

But,  the  fifth  day  after  this,  another  assembly  of  the  people  was 
held  upon  the  ways  and  means  to  expedite  the  equipment  of  the 
fleet,  and  by  proper  decrees  to  supply  the  commanders  with  what 
might  be  requisite  to  accelerate  their  departure.  Xicias,  who 
against  his  will  bad  been  named  for  a  commander,  was  persuaded 
that  the  public  determinations  were  rash  and  premature,  since, 
on  short  examination,  and  motives  merely  specious,  they  were 
bent  on  the  total  reduction  of  Sicily,  an  arduous  undertakingl 
Now,  therefore,  he  stood  up,  and  having  a  mind  to  stop  proceed- 
ings, he  advised  the  Athenians  as  follows  : — 

*'  I  am  aware  that  the  present  assembly  is  held  to  concert  the 
means  of  expediting  our  preparations,  and  to  get  all  in  readiness 
for  the  expedition  to  Sicily.  But,  in  my  sentiments,  we  ought 
once  more  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  previous  point, 
*  whether  upon  the  whole  it  be  adviseable  to  equip  out  such  a 
fleet:'  and  not  by  rash  and  premature  resolves  on  points  of  such 
vast  importance,  through  too  easy  compliance  with  foreign  soli- 
citations, to  embroil  ourselves  in  an  unnecessary  war.  For  my 
own  part,  truly,  I  am  invested  with  honour  by  the  present  mea- 
sures, and  no  man  upon  earth  is  so  little  anxious  about  his  own 
personal  safety.  But  at  the  same  time  I  pronounce  that  person  to 
be  a  valuable  member  of  the  public,  who  makes  use  of  all  his  pru- 
dence to  preserve  his  own  life  and  property :  for  such  a  one, 
purely  for  his  own  private  benefit,  must  be  desirous  that  the  public 
iwelfare  flourish  and  abound.  But,  however,  neither  in  the  pre- 
ceding assemblies  could  the  pre-eminence  of  honour  awarded  to 
mp  bias  me  to  speak  in  contradiction  to  my  judgment;  nor  shall 
it  bias  me  at  present;  but  what  I  think  tends  most  tp  the  publig 
good,  that  only  shall  I  utter. 

**  I  am  also  sensible,  that  what  I  can  urge  may  have  but  little 
influence  on  Athenian  tempers,  when  I  attempt  persuading  you 
to  secure  what  you  already  possess,  and  not  to  hazard  the  present 
for  things  invisible  and  future;  but  that  your  eagerness  is  quite 
unseasonable;  and  that  the  ends,  which  you  too  sanguinely  pro- 
pose, are  not  easy  to  be  accomplished;  these  things  I  shall  clearly 
demonstrate. 

*•  To  this  purpose  I  aver,  that  if  the  intended  expedition  pro* 
ceeds,  you  are  going  to  leave  many  enemies  behind  you  here,  and 
to  take  the  most  certain  method  of  fetching  hither  more  numerous 
opponents.  You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  the  late  peace  will  be 
firmly  and  constantly  observed,  though  it  is  merely  a  nominal 
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peace,  and  that  only  so  long  as  you  remain  inactive.  Nay,  such 
it  hath  been  made  by  the  conduct  of  some  even  of  our  own  com- 
munity. And  should  any  considerable  force  of  ours  hare  tlie  un- 
happiness  to  sink  under  hostile  efibrts,  our  old  enemies  will  be 
suddenly  upon  us;  since  merely  by  calamities  they  were  reduced 
to  an  accommodation,  and  in  a  manner  more  disgraceful  to  thum-  " 
Belves  than  to  us,  were  necessitated  to  treat.  In  the  next  place 
we  have  found,  that  in  the  treaty  itself  many  articles  are  still  con- 
troverted. There  are,  farther,  divers  States,  and  those  by  no 
means  the  weakest,  who  have  not  accepted  the  accomn)odation; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  still  in  arms  against  us;  whilst  others 
are  inhibited  merely  by  ten-day  truces,  and  that  only  because  the 
Lacedsemonian  measures  are  hitherto  pacific.  But  suddenly  per- 
haps, when  once  they  find  our  strength  divided,  the  very  measure 
into  which  we  are  now  precipitating  ourselves,  they  may  fall 
upon  us  in  a  general  combination,  augmented  by  the  strength  of 
Sicily,  whose  accession  to  their  former  confederacy  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  purchase  at  any  price.  On  these  possibilities 
we  are  bound  sedately  to  reflect,  that  we  may  not  plunge  a  State, 
so  highly  exalted,  into  superfluous  dangers,  nor  fondly  covet  to 
wrest  their  empire  fron)  the  hands  of  others  before  we  have  ade- 
quately insured  our  own:  sinoe  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace, 
though  so  many  years  are  now  elapsed  since  they  first  revolted, 
are  not  yet  reduced  ;  and  some  other  States  on  the  continent  ren- 
der us  only  a  precarious  obedience. 

««yet — *to  the  Egest6ans,  our  old  allies,  who  are  injuriously 
oppressed,  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  send  a  most  speedy  suc» 
cour.' — And,  in  the  mean  time,  we  continue  to  defer  avenging 
ourselves  upon  those,  whose  revolt  from  us  is  of  longstanding  now, 
and  whose  injustice  we  are  still  obliged  to  suffer.  Though  tlie 
latter,  could  we  once  bring  them  back  to  their  duty,  we  might 
easily  controul  for  the  future:  but  the  former,  should  we  ever 
become  their  masters,  remote  and  numerous  as  they  are,  we 
should  not  without  difficulty  be  able  to  awe.  It  must  be  mad- 
ness, therefore,  to  invade  that  people,  whom,  though  conquered,  ■ 
you  can  never  retain  in  their  obedience;  and  who,  in  case  the 
attempt  against  them  miscarry,  will  for  the  future  be  much  more 
disaffected  towards  you  than  they  were  before  that  attempt  was 
made. 

"But  it  is  farther  my  real  opinion,  that  the  Sicilians,  as  their 
affairs  are  now  circumstantiated,  would  become  less  formidable 
to  us,  if  once  reduced  to  the  Syracusan  yoke;— and  yet  on  thig 
remote  contingency  the  Egesteans  have  chiefly  insisted,  in  ord^r 
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to  alarm  us.      Perhaps  now  it  may  come  to  pass,  that  its  single 
States   may   combine  against  us  to  gratify  the  Lacedaemonians: 
but,  in  the  other  case,  it  is  quite  improbable  that  an  united  em- 
pire  would  hazard  its  own  welfare  to  demolish  another.     For  if, 
acting  from  a  political  precaution,  they  may  side  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  to  overturn  our  empire,  those  very  Peloponnesians  may 
probably,  from   the  same  principle,  concur  with  us  to  demolish 
the  Sicilian.     As  for  us,  the  Grecians,  they  may  have  reason  to 
dread  us  most  if  we  go  not  at  all  amongst  them  ;  and,  what  is 
next   to  that,  if  we  only  give  them  a  sight  of  our  power  for  a 
short  time,   and  then  withdraw.      But  if,  acting  offensively,  we 
incur  miscarriage,   they  will  instantly  despise  us,  and  join  our 
neighbouring  foes  to  annoy  us  here.      For  things  that  are  placed 
most  remotely  from  us,  as   likewise  those  which  yield  no  oppor- 
tunity of  adjusting  our  opinion  of  them  by  experience,  such,  it 
is  universally  known,  are  most  apt  to  excite  admiration.     Reflect, 
ye  citizens  of  Athens,  that  your  present  elevation   of  spirits  is 
owing  to  your  success  against  the  Lacedxmonians   and  allies. 
You  crouched    for  fear  under   their   first  attacks ;    till,  having 
gained  the  superiority  over  them,    to  their  utter  disappointment, 
you  instantly  despised  them.     And  now,  nothing  less  than  Sicily 
can  content  you.     We  by  no  means  ought  to  be  too  much  buoyed 
up  by  the  disasters  of  our  foes,  but  only  to  be  so  far  confident  as 
we  are  able  to   awe  their  intriguing  tempers.     We  ought  to  as- 
cribe no  other  view  to   the  Lacedaemotiians,  than  a  vigilant  care 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  wiping  off  their  disgrace  by  giving 
us  a  blow,  and  thus  recovering  their  former  reputation,  and  that 
tiiey  are  most  earnest  on  accomplishing  this,  since,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  glory  of  military  valour  hath  been  their  warmest, 
most  prevailing,  passion.     Our  welfare  therefore,  if  we  knew  in 
what  our  welfare  consists,  by  no  means  summons  us  to  enter  the 
lists  in  behalf  of  the  Egesteans  of  Sicily,  who  to  us  are  mere  bar- 
barians ;  but  to  exert  our  utmost  vigilance  to  guard  ourown  con- 
stitution from  oligarchical  incroachments. 

"  My  duty  obligeth  me  also  to  remind  you,  that  we  have  had 
but  a  short  respite  to  breathe  from  the  havoc  made  amongst  us 
by  pestilence  and  war,  and  to  repair  the  prodigious  waste  of  our 
fortunes  and  our  lives.  These,  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
equity,  should  be  reserved  for  our  own  domestic  exigencies,  and 
not  to  be  lavished  away  on  a  set  of  fugitives,  who  implore  our 
protection,  and  are  bound  in  interest  to  tell  specious  falsehoods; 
though,  whilst  plunging  their  neighbours  into  hazards,  they  have 
nothing  but  words  to  contribute;  and  should  we  redress  them. 
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know  not  how  to  be  grateful ;    but,  in  case  we  miscarry  in  the 
"attempt,  must  involve  their  friends  in  their  own  destruction. 

"If  there  be,  farther,  a  person  who,  elevated  with  his  own 
designation  to  the  command,  incites  you  earnestly  to  sail;  heed- 
ful of  nothing  but  his  own  private  views,  nor  qualified  by  his 
years  for  so  important  a  trust;  if  his  passion  be  merely  to  excite 
admiration  for  his  fine  breed  of  horses,  or,  by  the  gains  of  his 
commission,  to  repair  the  havoc  of  his  fortune  caused  by  prodi- 
gality ;  I  conjure  you  to  afford  no  such  person  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  splendid  figure  at  the  expence  of  your  country:  but  rest 
convinced,  that  men  of  such  a  turn  will  be  corrupt  in  public 
office,  as  they  are  bad  ceconomists  in  private  life;  that  the  en- 
terprise in  hand  is  a  very  arduous  trust,  far  beyond  such  mea- 
sures or  such  exploits  as  a  stripling  can  devise  or  execute. 

"  I  own  myself  intimidated  by  that  crowd  of  youths  who  sit 
by  this  person  and  abet  his  schemes.  I  am  hence  obliged  to  im- 
plore the  men  of  years  and  experience,  who  happen  to  sit  near 
them,  by  no  means  to  dread  that  appearance  of  pusillanimity, 
which,  in  case  this  decree  of  war  be  revoked,  might  be  objected 
to  them  ;  by  no  means  to  indulge  the  same  raw  passions  by  which 
boys  are  actuated,  so  as  to  doat  upon  remote  contingencies. 
You,  gentlemen,  by  experience  are  convinced,  that  success  ex- 
ceedingly seldom  results  from  hot  and  sanguine  presumption,  but 
most  frequently  from  calm  and  prudent  deliberation.  In  behalf, 
therefore,  of  your  country,  which  is  now  on  the  brink  of  more 
critical  dangers  than  ever  it  was  known  before,  hold  up  your 
hands  in  opposition,  and  support  what  lam  going  to  move ; 
namely, — that  'the  Sicilians,  confining  themselves  within  their 
present  limits,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  abridge,  with  free 
navigation  along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  transacting  their 
own  affairs  at  large  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Sicilian  seas, 
be  at  liberty  to  take  care  of  their  own  concerns  without  any  mo- 
lestation:"— and,  in  particular  to  return  the  Egesteans  the  fol- 
lowing answer: — 'since  without  the  privity  of  the  Athenians, 
they  have  already  involved  themselves  in  a  war  against  the  Seli- 
nuntians,  let  them  also,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Athenians, 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion;  that,  moreover,  we  shall  form  no  alli- 
ance for  the  future,  as  hath  formerly  been  the  case,  with  men 
whose  indirect  behaviour  we  must  be  forced  to  abet,  though  when 
we  stand  in  need  of  reciprocal  asssistance  from  them,  we  shall 
get  none  at  all.* 

•"  And  you,  sir,  who  at  present  preside  in  this  assembly,  if  you 
are  conscious  that  it  is  your  duty  to  superintend  the  public  wel- 
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fare,  if  you  are  desirous  to  behave  like  a  worthy  patriot,  put  the 
question,  and  call  upon  the  Athenians  once  more  to  give  their 
TOtes  ;  and  in  case  you  are  afraid  to  act  contrary  to  order,  ia 
proposing  what  is  counter  to  a  former  decree;  reflect  that,  when 
so  great  a  crowd  of  witnesses  are  at  hand  to  justify  the  step,  you 
only  act  the  part  of  a  physician  to  your  country,  which  hath 
swallowed  down  pernicious  counsels ;  and  that  he  best  dis- 
chargeth  the  duty  of  first  magistrate,  who  will  render  to  his 
country  all  the  service  he  is  able ;  at  least,  with  his  eyes  open, 
will  never  sutfer  it  to  be  hurt." 

In  this  manner  Nicias  delivered  his  sentiments.  But  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  Athenians  who  were  present  declared  for  the 
expedition,  and  against  the  repeal  of  what  had  been  already 
decreed.  Some  however  there  were,  who  made  a  fruitless 
opposition. 

The  person  who  shewed  most  ardour,  ar>d  pressed  thera  most 
earnestly  to  proceed,  was  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias;  partly 
from  a  resolution  tooppose  Nicias,  with  whom,  in  other  political 
points,  he  generally  clashed,  and  because  he  had  calumniously 
glanced  at  him  in  his  speech  ;  but  principally,  because  he  was 
ambitious  of  being  at  the  head  of  this  expedition.  He  pre- 
sumed, that  not  Sicily  only,  but  Carthage  also,  might  be  reduced 
by  himself;  and,  when  he  should  be  the  author  of  so  great  a  suc- 
cess, that  he  must  needs  abound  in  wealth  and  glory.  His  credit 
was  great,  at  present,  among  the  citizens;  but  the  warmth  of 
his  passions  threw  him  into  larger  expences  than  his  fortune 
could  support,  being  sumptuous  in  every  article  of  life,  ami 
especially  in  horses  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  him  that  the  final  over- 
throw of  Athens  was  at  length  occasioned.  For  the  bulk  of  the 
city,  alarmed  at  the  great  irregularity  of  his  private  life,  the  ex- 
cessive luxury  of  his  dress  and  diet,  as  also  at  that  greatness  ©f 
spirit,  which  he  shewed  in  every  single  branch  of  his  conduct, 
turned  out  enemies  to  him  as  a  man  who  aflected  the  tyranny. 
And  though,  when  in  public  commands,  he  conducted  the  war 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  yet,  at  home,  each  single  citizen  was 
chagrined  at  his  manners,  and  displaced  hitn  to  make  room  for 
others,  which  soon  drew  after  it  the  subversion  of  the  state.  Up- 
on this  occasion,  therefore,  Alcibiades  stood  up,  and  advised  the 
Athenians  as  follows : 

**  Yes,  to  me,  ye  citizens  of  Athens,  in  preference  to  others, 
this  command  is  due  ; — for  with  this  I  must  needs  begin,  since  on 
this  point  Nicias  hath  attacked  me  ;— and  I  also  judged  niyself 
deserving  of  the  trust.    In  regard   to  those  things  which  have 
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caused  me  to  be  «o  loudly  censured,  those  very  things  give  splen- 
dor to  my  ancestors  and  to  myself,  and  are  of  public  emolument 
also  to  my  country.     The  great  magnificence  I  displayed  at  the 
Olympic  solemnities,  hath   raised    in  the   Grecians   an  idea  of 
Athens  far  beyond  its  actual  strength  ;  though,   previous  to  this, 
they  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  totally  to  war  her  down. 
For  I  am  the  man  who  brought  seven  chariots  thither,  more  than 
any  private  person  ever  furnished   out  before ;  who  carried  off 
the  first,  and  the  second,  and  the  fourth  prize ;   and,  in  all  other 
respects,  supported  my  quality  as  a  victor.     Such  things,  it  must 
be  owned,  are  dechired  to  be  honour  by  the  laws  of  Greece;   and, 
whenever  achieved,  they  leave  a  high  opinion  of  power  behiwl 
them.     The  splendid  figure  I  have  made  at  home,  whether  in 
exhibiting  entertainments  for  the  public,  or  any  other  method  of 
munificence,  may  naturally  excite  the  envy  of  Athenians,  but 
are  to  strangers  instances  of  our  grandeur.    And  that  man's  ex- 
travagant spirit  is  not  useless  to  the  public,  who  at  his  own  pri- 
vate expenc^  does  service  not  merely  to  himself,  but  to  a  whole 
community.     Nor  can  it  imply  injustice,  for  a  person,  whose  sen- 
timents are  generous  and   exalted,  to  soar  above  the  ordinary 
level ;  since,  should  he  afterwards  be  reduced  to  a  slate  of  de- 
pression, no  man  is  to  share  in  his  reverse  of  fortune.     As  there- 
fore in  calamity  we  are  not  to  expect  even  civil  salutations,   let 
others  in  the  meantime  submit,  as  in  justice  they  ought,  to  that 
assuming  behaviour  which  prosperity  inspirelh  ;  or,  at  least,  let 
equality  of  demeanor  be  first  shewn  by  him  who  demands  it  as  a 
debt  from  another.    I  am  indeed  aware,  that  persons  of  such  un- 
common  elevation,   and  all  in  general,  who,   in   some  splendid 
qualities,  outshine  the  crowd,  must,  so  long  as  they  live,  be  the 
objects  of  spleen,  chiefly  to  those  who  claim  equality  with  them  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  to   those  amongst  whom   they  are  con- 
versant:  and  yet,  to  succeeding  generations,    they  leave  an  am- 
bition of  claiming  affinity  to  them,  though  quite  groundless  and 
chimerical ;  and  to  their  country,  whatever  it  be,  that  they  were 
not  aliens,  were  not  oflenders,  but  citizens  of  its  own  growth,  and 
patriots   of    true  renown   and    worth.      Of    such    reversionary 
honours  I  own  myself  ambitious ;  and,  in  order  to  succeed  in  the 
pursuit,  have  ever  rendered  my  name  illustrious  in  private  life  ; 
and,  as  to  my  public  behaviour,  reflect,  Athenians,  whether  I 
am  inferior  to  any  person  whatever,  in  performing  good  services 
to  my  country.   For  I  am  the  person,  who,  without  throwing 
you  into  hazard  orexpence,  have  brought  the  strongest  powers 
«f  Peloponnesus  to  act  in  concurrence  ;   who  reduced  the  Lace- 
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daemonians  to  stake  their  all  upon  the  fortune  of  one  day  at 
Mantin^a.  It  is  true,  they  came  off  victorious  from  the  contest, 
but  have  not  even  yet  so  far  resumed  their  spirits  as  to  dare  to 
act  offensively. 

"  Such  are  the  exploits  which  my  greener  years,  nay  even 
that  unnatural  giddiness  imputed  to  me  hath  achieved  ;  which, 
by  insinuating  language,  hath  made  the  Peloponnesian  strength 
to  ply  before  it,  and,  giving  energy  to  my  frantic  humour, 
hath  now  persuaded  the  world  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded. 
Whilst,  therefore,  I  flourish  in  this  manner,  whilst  Nicias  yet 
continues  to  be  esteemed  fortunate,  lay  hold  of  that  service  we 
are  each  of  us  able  to  perform  ;  and  by  no  means  repeal  the  de- 
cree of  our  expedition  to  Sicily,  as  if  intended  against  a  people 
we  were  not  able  to  encounter. 

•'  For  in  Sicily  the  cities  swarm  with  crowds  of  promiscuous 
disunited  inhabitants,  inhabitants  for  ever  used  to  sudden  revo- 
lutions and  to  perpetual  fluctuations.  And  hence,  not  one  of 
those  crowds  is  equipped  with  such  arms  as  are  requisite  to  de- 
fend a  native  soil,  or  to  secure  even  personal  safety  ;  nor  is  the 
region  supplied  with  the  needful  stores  of  resistance.  It  is  the 
habit  of  each,  either  to  execute  his  purpose  by  artful  language, 
or  to  wrest  it  from  the  public  by  sedition.  These  are  all  his  re- 
sources; and,  if  they  fail,  at  the  worst,  he  barely  shifts  his  habit- 
ation. It  is  therefore  improbable  that  a  rabble,  so  jumbled  to- 
gether, will  ever  be  unanimously  guided  by  one  concerted  plan, 
or  combine  together  for  its  just  execution.  Each  moment  they 
will  be  veering  about  to  such  expedients  as  happen  most  to 
soothe  their  caprice;  and  the  more,  upon  account  of  these  se- 
ditions, in  which,  we  are  informed,  they  are  already  embroiled. 

"  Their  number  of  heavy-armed,  it  must  also  be  observed,  is 
not  so  large  a?  the  pompous  accounts  of  fame  have  made  it ;  nor 
does  the  sum  total  of  the  Grecians  amongst  them  turn  out  so 
considerable  as  each  city  hath  computed  for  her  own.  But 
Greece,  in  this  manner  ever  addicted  most  terribly  to  belie  her 
own  numbers,  hath  been  found,  in  the  present  war,  scarce  able 
to  provide  herself  with  arms. 

•'  Such,  according  to  the  best  informations  I  have  been  able  to 
collect,  is  the  present  condition  of  atfairs  in  Sicily.  Nay,  there 
are  means  within  our  reach  still  more  to  facilitate  its  rc«luction. 
For  we  sl)all  obtain  the  concurrence  of  many  barbarians  seated 
there,  who,  from  inveteracy  against  the  Syracusans,  will  join  us 
tQ  attack   them.      Neither  can  any   obstacles  accrue  ffo;n   the 
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situation  of  our  aifairs  nearer  home,  if  you  only  view  it  in  the 
just  and  proper  lieht. 

"  The  bravery  of  our  fathers,  though  opposed  by  the  very 
same  enemies,  who  at  present,  it  is  urged,  should  we  sail  for 
Sicily,  must  be  left  behind  us,  though  opposed  by  all  the 
power  of  the  Mede,  erected  this  our  empire,  by  the  sole  resource 
of  their  superiority  in  naval  power.  The  Peloponnesians, 
farther,  have  never  had  less  hopes  of  being  a  match  for  us 
than  at  this  very  juncture,  even  though  their  strength  be  in  all 
its  msiturity  of  vigour.  It  is  true,  they  have  it  ever  in  their 
option  to  make  inroads  into  our  dominions,  even  though  we 
wave  this  expedition  ;  but,  at  sea,  they  never  can  be  able  to  hurt 
us:  the  fleet  we  shall  leave  behind  will  be  amply  suiikieut  to 
make  head  against  them. 

"  By  what  plausible  arguments,  therefore,  can  we  excuse  our 
behaviour,  should  we  now  pusillanimously  desist?  what  evasion 
can  we  find  to  deny  our  confederates  the  succour  they  de- 
manded ?  We  are  bound  in  honour,  by  the  oaths  we  have  sworn, 
to  undertake  their  redress.  Unavailing  is  the  pretext,  that  they 
have  never  done  such  good  oftices  for  us.  Our  alliance  with 
them  was  not  made  on  the  condition  of  their  sailing  hither  to 
bring  us  succour,  but  of  giving  such  full  employ  to  our  enemies 
there,  as  n»ight  effectually  deter  them  from  coming  hither.  The 
ready  road  to  empire,  as  not  Athenians  only,  but  every  people 
who  have  risen  to  a  summit  of  power,  by  experience  know, 
is  ever  to  succour  those  who  implore  our  protection,  whether 
they  be  Greeks  or  barbarians.  For,  had  it  been  the  constant 
method  to  cherish  indolent  inactive  measures,  or  minutely  to 
litigate  who  injustice  ought  to  be  protected,  the  enlargement  of 
our  empire  had  been  but  trifling,  or  rather  we  had  been  liable  to 
the  loss  of  our  original  portion.  For  a  state  invested  with  superior 
power  is  not  only  openly  opposed  in  the  field, but  recourse  is  had 
to  every  precaution  to  prevent  their  appearance  in  it.  Neither  is 
it  in  our  power  to  prescribe  exact  or  arbitrary  limitations  to  our 
new  empire;  but  we  are  by  necessity  compelled  to  cabal  against 
some,  and  with  a  high  hand  to  keep  others  in  subjection;  be- 
cause, should  we  relax  our  command  over  others,  we  endanger 
our  own  authority,  and  those  we  will  not  awe  may  become  our 
masters.  Nor  farther,  ought  peace  to  be  so  much  the  object  of 
regard  to  you  as  it  is  to  other  people,  unless  you  new-model  your 
government,  aqd  render  it  conformable  to  that  of  your  neigh* 
bours. 
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*'  Weigh  therefore  these  arguments  ;  and  be  convinced,  that 
thus  only  our  interest  is  capable  of  any  considerable  advancement, 
— if  we  proceed  against  Sicily,  and  execute  the  expedition  in 
order  to  deject  the  haughty  Peloponnesian  spirit,  by  so  plain  an 
instance  how  much  we  despise  them,  how  little  fond  we  are  at 
present  of  this  inactive  interval,  and  how  eager  to  begin  again 
with  a  Sicilian  voyage.  And,  by  acting  thus,  there  is  probabdity 
on  our  side,  that,  in  case  we  subdue  the  people  there,  we  may 
gain  the  sovereignty  over  all  Greece;  or,  at  worst,  we  shall  de- 
press theSyracusan  power:  the  latter  point  alone  will  be  an  im- 
portant service  to  ourst-lves  and  our  allies.  But,  in  case  any 
measure  of  success  atleuils  us,  our  ships  will  enable  ns  to  secure 
our  acquisitions,  or  at  worst  our  departure;  for,  thuuyh  the  whole 
bo'ly  of  the  Sicilihiis  combint-  together  against  us,  we  shall  be 
absolute  masters  of  our  own  retreat. 

"  Let  not  therefore  the  words  of  Nicias,  calculated  merely  for 
the  service  of  sloth,  and  to  raise  dissentions  betwee'i  tlie  young 
and  the  old,  disconcert  your  plan.  But  let  the  usual  decorum 
take  place,  observant  of  which  our  forefathers,  at  whose  consult- 
ations both  the  seniors  and  the  youths  assisted,  exalted  this  State 
to  its  present  height ;  and  do  you  now, adhering  to  the  established 
practice,  endeavour  its  farther  e.xakation.  Remember  also,  that 
youth  and  age,  if  debarred  one  another's  re(  iprocal  assistance, 
lose  all  their  intluence  and  weight;  that,  on  the  other  band,  from 
the  wildness  of  youth,  and  the  moderation  of  the  middle-aged, 
and  the  consummate  prudence  of  the  old,  when  tempered  har- 
moniously together,  the  most  perfect  strength  must  infallibly 
result;  that  a  State,  which  supinely  gives  way  to  sloth,  like  other 
things  for  want  of  exercise,  must  infallibly  droop  and  pineawav, 
and  the  whole  of  her  skill  grow  old  ami  obsolete ;  but,  when 
inured  to  uninterrupted  conflict,  it  is  continually  improving  by 
practice,  and  will  gain  a  perfect  habit  of  surmounting  every  ob- 
stacle; not  by  a  parade  of  words,  but  by  active  perseverance. 

*^Upon  the  whole  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  a  State,  which 
hath  been  accustomed  to  full  employ,  must  soon  droop  into  de- 
struction if  it  resigns  itself  to  sloth;  and  that  such  persons  take 
the  best  nrethpd  of  infallibly  securing  their  welfare,  who  adhere 
most  steadily  to  their  present  customs  and  laws,  though  possibly 
better  might  be  substituted  in  their  stead." 

In  this  manner  Alcibiades  spoke.  And  the  Athenians,  moved 
by  his  areuments, — which  were  also  seconded  by  the  intreatiesof 
the  Egest^au  and  Leontine  exiles,  who,  standing  forth  in  tiie  as- 
sembly, implored  their  protection,  and,  reminding  them  of  their 
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oaths,  adjured  them  to  redress  their  wrongs, — declared  for  the 
expedition  with  a  warmer  zeal  than  at  any  time  before.  Nicias 
was  convinced  by  this,  that  whatever  dissuasion  he  could  alledge 
would  be  quite  incapable  to  change  their  resolves.  Yet  as  pos- 
sibly, by  a  minute  detail  of  the  immense  preparations  he  was 
going  to  demand,  he  might  cause  them  at  once  to  change  their 
Bentiments,  he  stood  up  again,  and  re-addresscd  them  as  follows; 

"  I  perceive,  Athenians,  that  your  resolurions  are  fixed  on  this 
expedition  beyond  the  power  of  dissuasion  :  and — n)ay  its  event 
be  such  as  your  wishes  portend  !  But  I  shall  once  more  beg  leave 
to  communicate  to  you  my  own  sense  of  the  affair. 

*' According  to  the  best  informations  1  have  been  able  to  pro. 
cure,  we  are  now  going  to  invade  a  number  of  powerful  cities, 
cities  independent  of  one  another,  nor  standing  in  need  of  public 
revolutions,  which  people  who  cringe  under  the  yoke  of  slavery 
might  readily  embrace,  in  order  to  render  their  condition  more 
supportable.  Nor  is  it,  farther,  to  be  presumed,  that  they  will 
readdy  exchange  their  own  liberty  for  subjection  to  us,  as  they 
are  numerous,  at  least  for  one  island,  and  many  of  them  inhabited 
by  Grecians.  For,  without  reckoning  Naxus  and  Catana,  which 
I  hope,  upon  account  of  their  affinity  to  the  Leontines,  will  side 
with  us,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  provided  in  all  respects  with 
as  good  martial  habiliments  and  stores  as  our  own  armies;  and 
more  particularly  those  against  which  we  chiefly  bend  our  course, 
Selinus  and  Syracuse.  These  cities  abound  with  soldiers  heavy- 
armed,  with  archers,  and  with  darters.  They  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  triremes,  and  plenty  of  hands  to  man  them.  They  possess 
a  large  quantity  of  wealth,  not  only  in  private  purses,  but  in  their 
public  treasuries.  So  rich  are  even  the  Selinuntians.  And  to  the 
Syracusans,  farther,  a  tribute  is  paid  by  several  barbarians.  But 
the  points,  in  which  they  most  of  all  excel  us,  are,  that  numerous 
cavalry  of  which  they  are  possessed,  and  corn  of  their  own  growth 
sufficient  to  answer  all  demands  without  foreign  importations. 
An  armament,  therefore,  simply  naval,  will  by  no  means  be  suffi-. 
cient  to  cope  with  such  a  strength.  A  large  land  force  must 
accompany  the  naval,  if  we  are  desirous  of  performing  such 
achievements  as  may  be  worthy  the  greatness  of  our  plan,  and 
would  not  be  debarred  an  opportunity  of  landing  by  their  nume- 
rous cavalry.  And  this  will  be  yet  more  needful,  should  the 
cities,  alarmed  at  our  approach,  combine  together  against  us,  and 
no  other  friends  but  the  Egesteans  join  us,  or  supply  us  with  a 
bo<iy  of  cavalry  sufficient  to  countenance  our  landing.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  djsgrace,  should   we  be  compelled  by  force  to  givQ 
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over  our  design,  or  to  send  for  a  larger  supply,  as  if  out  councils 
at  first  setting  out  were  rash  and  ill-concerted.      We  must  steer 
at  once  against  them   with   preparatio'.i .  in  all  respects  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  design,  since  we  keow  that  we  are  bound  to  a 
land  far  remote  from  our  own,  and  are  under  many  disadvantages 
to  grapple  with  our  foes.      It  will  not  be  now  your  employment 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  your  dependents  seated  near  to  Athens 
against  a  hostile  invasion,  where  all  the  needful  supplies  would 
be   brought  to  your  camp  out  of  the  territories  of  friends;  but 
you  are  to  roam  to  a  distant  climate,  where  you  cannot  call  one 
inch  of  ground  your  own,  and  from  whence,  in  the  four  winter 
months,  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  send  a  messenger  to  Athens. 
"In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  carry 
thither  large  parties  of  heavy-armed,  to  be  raised  out  of  our  own 
citizens,  our  allies,  and  our  dependents,  and  an  additional  strength 
of  Peloponnesians,  if  we  are  able  to  procure  it  by  persuasion  or 
by  pay.    Our  archers  and  slingers  must  be  also  numerous,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  make  good  our  descent  in  spite  of  the  Sicilian 
horse.     We  must  also  be  attended    by  supernumerary  vessels, 
that  we  may  be  enabled  with  greater  ease  to  fetch  in  necessaries 
for  our  army.     We  must  also  carry  with  us  from  Athens,  in  our 
tenders,  a  great  quantity   of  corn,  such  as  wheat  and  barley, 
parched  ;  with  bakers,  some  of  whom,  for  certain  wages,  must  be 
obliged  to    grind,  that,  if  our  armament  lie  any  where  weather- 
bound, we  may  not  stand  in  need  of  the  necessaries  of  life :  for 
so  numerous  as  we  must  be,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  every  city 
to  receive  us.      All  other  provisions  must  be  laid  in  by  ourselves 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  and  we  must  trust  for  nothing  to  the 
care  of  others. 

"  But  what  concerns  us  most  is,  to  carry  from  hence  a  fund  of 
money  as  ample  as  we  can  raise.  As  for  that,  which  the  Eges- 
teans  pretend  is  already  laid  up  for  our  use,  conclude  it  to  be  only 
so  far  as  words  are  current.  For,  unless  we  set  out  from  Athens, 
not  barely  provided  as  well  as  those  we  are  to  encounter,— but, 
equality  in  strength  for  battle  alone  excepted,  in  all  other  respects 
far  surpassing  them  in  every  needful  appointment,  we  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  reduce  who  are  to  be  reduced,  or  even  to  protect  who 
are  to  be  protected.  We  should  regard  ourselves  in  the  character 
of  people  who  are  going  to  seek  a  new  settlement  among  aliens 
and  enemies  ;  and  as  such  are  necessitated  to  render  themselves 
victors  of  the  spot  the  very  day  they  land;  or  to  rest  assured,  if 
they  then  miscarry,  that  the  whole  of  that  region  will  be  in  arms 
against  them.     Of  this  I  own  myself  afraid;   against  this  I  am 
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convinced  that  by  repeated  consultations  we  ought  timely  to 
provide  ;  and,  after  all,  must  trust  still  farther  to  the  goodness  of 
our  fortune,  hazardous,  as  we  are  but  men.  Yet  hence,  I  should 
be  glad  to  set  out  in  this  enterprise  with  as  little  occasion  as  pos- 
sible to  rely  on  uncertain  fortune,  and  to  be  amply  provided  with 
every  expedient  for  a  successful  expediton;  for  these,  to  my  ap- 
prehension, are  the  readiest  means  to  secure  the  public  welfare, 
and  the  safety  of  us  who  are  destined  for  the  voyage.  But,  if 
any  man  thinks  my  reasons  chimerical,  I  am  ready  to  resign  my 
command  to  his  superior  abilities." 

In  this  manner  Nicias  delivered  himself,  with  a  view,  if  pos- 
sible, to  discourage  the  Athenians  from  proceeding,  by  so  vast  a 
demand  of  articles  requisite  to  the  design  :  or,  at  least,  that,  in 
case  he  must  be  obliged  to  undertake  the  service,  he  might  set 
out  with  such  ample  expedients  of  security. 

Yet  all  this  bulky  and  embarrassing  demand  of  appointments 
could  not  raise  in  the  Athenians  the  least  aversion  to  the  expe- 
dition, but  rather  fastened  their  eagerness  upon  it  more  intensely 
than  ever  ;  and  Nicias  prevailed  on  that  side  of  the  question 
where  he  hoped  to  have  been  defeated.  It  was  now  universally 
agreed,  that  his  advice  was  just  and  proper;  and,  if  obeyed,  the 
expedition  must  be  attended  with  all  imaginable  security.  All 
ranks  of  men  were  now  equally  seized  with  a  fondness  for  the 
Voyage  :  for,  such  as  were  advanced  in  years  were  confident  that 
a  career  of  success  must  attend  the  enterprise,  and  that  so  formi- 
dable an  armanient  could  not  possibly  miscarry  j  the  younger 
sort  were  animated  with  the  desire  of  seeing  so  remote  a  clime, 
and  gratifying  at  large  the  curiosity  of  their  tempers,  assured  that 
safety  would  attend  their  course;  the  bulk  of  the  populace  and 
the  soldiery  in  general  were  pleased  with  their  present  assignment 
of  pay,  and  the  hope  of  enlarging  dominion,  which  would  afford 
them  perpetual  employ  and  subsistence.  The  passions  of  the 
generality  were  for  these  causes  so  vehemently  elated  with  the 
project,  that  such  as  could  by  no  means  approve  were  afraid  to 
oppose  it  by  a  vote,  lest  they  might  be  censured  as  men  who 
malevolently  opposed  the  public  glory.  And  by  this  all  op- 
position was  elfectually  quashed. 

At  length  a  certain  Athenian,  standing  forth  from  amongst  the 
crowd,  and  calling  aloud  upon  Nicias,  told  him — "  he  must  no 
longer  cast  about  for  evasions,  nor  meditate  delays;  but  declare 
expressly,  now,  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  the  particulars  of  the 
preparations  which  the  Athenians  should  vote  hira." 
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Nicia?,  though  sorry  at  bis  heart,  was  obliged  to  reply — that, 
**  in  order  to  be  exact,  he  ought  to  consult  more  leisurely  with 
his  colleagues.  But,  so  far  as  he  could  judge  in  this  sudden  man- 
ner, they  ought  to  set  out  with  a  fleet  consisting  of  at  least  onfe 
hundred  triremes;  that  the  Athenians  themselves  ought  to  fur- 
nish as  many  transports  for  heavy-arme<i  soldiers  as  was  possible, 
and  to  send  for  an  additiojial  number  from  their  dependents;  that 
the  num.ber  of  heavy-armed,  both  of  Athenians  and  dependents, 
should  at  least  be  five  thousand,  and,  if  possible,  more;  thai  to 
these  the  rest  of  their  preparations  should  be  proportioned,  such 
as  archers  to  be  levied  at  home,  and  procured  also  from  Crete, 
not  forgetting  slingers;  and,  in  fine,  that  whaterer  should  be 
judged  in  any  degree  expedient  should  be  provided  in  good  time, 
and  carried  along  v.  ith  them  in  the  fleet." 

This  the  Athenians  bad  no  sooner  heard,  than  they  itistantly 
voted—"  that  the  generals  were  investe<i  with  absolute  authority 
to  determine  the  numbers  of  the  expe<lition,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cedure of  the  voyage,  at  their  own  discretion,  as  might  best  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare." 

In  pursuance  of  this,  the  preparations  were  immediately  ill 
hand.  Sunmionses  for  the  quotas  adjusted  were  sent  to  their  de- 
pendents, and  the  levies  at  home  went  briskly  forwards.  Athens 
was  now  finely  recovered  from  the  pestilence  and  a  long-continued 
destructive  war,  both  in  a  multitude  of  young  men  now  arrived 
at  the  vigour  of  their  age,  and  an  increase  of  the  public  revenues 
by  favour  of  the  peace.  By  this  means  all  the  needful  supptiel 
were  more  easily  provided;  and  thus  were  the  Athenians  busied 
for  the  present  in  fitting  out  their  armament. 

But  at  this  very  juncture  almost  all  the  statues  of  Mercury, 
wherever  found  within  the  precincts  of  Athens,  and  according  to 
the  established  custom  they  were  very  numerous,  both  in  the 
porches  of  private  houses  and  the  public  tempfes,t  •  ♦  ♦  •  • 
had  their  facts  disfigured  in  the  space  of  one  nigfht.  The  authors 
of  this  outrage  were  not  known;  but  large  rewards  were  ofl^ered 

1 1  have  omitted  two  words  in  l)i«  orig ioal,  b«caa<e  I  cannot  traitflate  thpm  witli 
jTjy  precisioa  or  clearness.  Tbey  are  i^  rcrpayo^i'OC  f.oyatr/a,  opus quaeratnm ^ 
says  one  Latin  translator;  opna  ex  lapide  quadratoy  says  anutlier-  Mr  Hubbes 
hath  it,  Mercuries  of  square  stone  ;  how  sucb  a  description  can  be  applicable  to  a 
sItatneifiMbc  hard  to  conceiire.  \^ietber  they  allude  to  the  inclosure  in  which 
the  statues  were  erected,  or  to  the  form  of  the  pedestals,  o  whether  a  Mercury 
Was  carved  on  any  or  all  the  sides  of  a  square  stone,  I  am  not  able  to  deride.  The 
Mercuries  were  very  numerous;  aiid  many  of  them,  it  ii  certain,  were  slraage, 
uncouth,  and  very  bungling  performances. 
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by  the  State  in  order  to  discover  them,  and  a  decree  was  also 
passed,  that  "  if  any  person  knew  of  the  commission  of  any  other 
impiety  of  the  same  nature,  he  should  boldly  inform  the  public 
of  it,  whether  he  were  a  citizen,  a  foreigner,  or  a  slave." 

This  accident  in  truth  made  a  deep  impression  on  their  minds. 
For  it  was  construed  as  a  bad  omen  in  regard  to  the  expedition 
in  hand,  and  as  an  evidence  of  some  terrible  combination  to  intro- 
duce innovations,  and  an  overthrow  of  the  democracy. 

An  information  was  at  length  given  in  by  some  sojourners  and 
their  footmen,  relating  indeed  not  at  all  lo  the  Mercuries,  but  to 
the  defacements  of  other  images  committed  formerly  by  some 
young  men  in  a  frolicsome  and  drunken  mood;  and  how  farther 
they   had  celebrated  *  the  Mysteries  in  private  houses  by  way 
of  mockery;  and   amongst  others  they  also  accused  Alcibiades. 
The  party  most  inveterate  against  him 'caught  readily  at  this 
charge.     As  he  was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  their 
own   popularity  and  credit,  they  concluded,  that,  in  case  they 
could  rid  themselves  of  him,  they   might  at  once  become  leaders 
of  the  State.      Hence  they  aggravated  the  charge,  and  bellowed 
aloud,  that    **  those  mystic  frolics,  and  the   defacements  of  the 
Mercuries,  struck  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  democracy ;  and, 
that  none  of  these  outrageous  acts  had  been  committed  without 
his  participation."     They  alledged  as  a  circumstance  that  cor- 
roborated the  charge,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour,  flagrantly 
licentious,   and  quite  inconsistent  with  a  democratical  consti- 
tution. 

Alcibiades  endeavoured  forthwith  to  clear  himself  the  best  he 
could  from  all  appearances  of  guilt,  and  declared  himself  ready, 
before  he  entered  upon  the  voyage,  to  submit  to  a  trial,  (for  the 
.  armament  was  now  almost  completed),  and,  if  proved  to  be 
guilty,  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  law  ;  and  only,  if  acquitted,  to 
take  upon  him  the  command.  He  conjured  them,  farther,  to 
receive  no  calumnious  accusations  against  him  in  his  absence; 
but  if  he  was  really  guilty  to  put  him  instantly  to  death; — that, 
in  common  prudence  it  could  not  be  justified,  to  intrust  a  person, 
80  heavily  charged,  with  the  command  of  so  large  an  armament, 
before  his  innocence  had  been  regularly  explored." 

*  The  sacred  Mysteries  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  at  Elensis.     Plutarch  relates 

'       that  the  informers  were  brought  in  by  one  Andrudes,  a  demagogue,  a  virulriit  foe 

of  Alcibiades.     They  depoKC-d,  that   one   Tlieodorus  acted    the  part  of  (he  Crier, 

Polytinn  of  the  Torch-bearer,  Alcibiades  that  of  the  Hierophant,  and  many  of  bis 

iatimates  asiiRled  and  were  initiated  iu  solciuii  and  formal  mockery. 
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But  his  enemies — apprehensive  that,  in  case  be  was  brought 
to  an  immediate  trial,  he  would  be  supported  by  all  the  favour 
of  the  soldiery;  and,  that  the  people,  whose  idol  he  was,  might 
{>ossibly  relent,  because  in  compliment  to  him  the  Argives  and 
some  of  the  Mantineans  accompanied  the  expedition,— opposed 
and  put  off  the  prosecution.  They  put  the  management  of  this 
point  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  orators,  who  urged  that  for  "  the 
present  he  might  proceed  in  his  voyage,  that  the  expcditioa 
ought  not  to  be  deferred  on  his  account,  and  upon  his  return  a 
day  should  be  assigned  for  his  trial."  Their  design  was  to  gather 
more  heavy  matter  against  him,  which  in  his  absence  could  be 
more  easily  effected,  and  then  to  recal  him  and  force  him  to  his 
trial.  In  short  it  was  resolved  that  '•  Alcibiades  should  go  the 
voyage." 

Things  being  thus  determined,  and  the  year  now  advanced  to 
the  middle  of  summer,  the  fleet  set  sail  for  Sicily.  Orders  had 
been  issued  before  for  the  bulk  of  the  confederates,  and  victual- 
ling ships,  and  small  craft,  and  all  the  tenders  in  general,  to  re- 
pair to  and  assemble  together  at  Corcyra :  that,  from  thence,  in 
a  body,  they  might  cross  the  Ionian  to  the  cape  of  Japygia.  But 
such  as  were  subjects  of  Athens,  and  such  of  the  confederates  as 
were  then  in  the  city,  marching  down  to  the  Pir^us  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  by  morning's  dawn,  went  on  board  the  ships  in  order 
to  weigh  and  be  gone.  They  were  conducted  thither  by  a  great 
crowd,  it  may  be  said  by  the  whole  crowd  of  Athens,  both  citi- 
zens and  strangers.  The  former  attended,  to  perform  the  parting 
decorums  where  their  several  attachments  claimed  it ;  some  to 
their  friends,  some  to  their  relations,  some  to  their  own  sons. 
The  whole  company  moved  along  with  a  medley  of  hope  and 
lamentation  ;  with  hope,  that  success  would  attend  their  course; 
with  lamentation,  lest  they  might  never  meet  again.  The  sad 
recollection  occurred— to  how  great  a  distance  from  their  native 
soil  they  were  going  to  be  sent!  And  now  that  the  hour  of  de- 
parture was  come,  and  when  this  moment  they  were  going  to  be 
dismissed  into  scenes  of  danger,  the  impressions  of  terror  were 
felt  with  much  keener  sense  than  when  the  expedition  was  only 
decreed.  However,  at  the  sight  of  their  present  strength,  of 
the  numerous  expedients  of  a  prosperous  enterprise  winch  their 
eyes  beheld,  their  spirits  were  again  elated. 

As  for  the  strangers  and  the  bulk  of  the  crowd,  they  attended 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  gazing  at  the  means  intended  to  ac- 
complish a  great  and  stupendous  design.  For  never  did  any 
oiie  State  of  Greece,  before  this  time,  equip  by  Us  own  strengtU 
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such  a  powerful  armament.  It  was  the  finest  an^  most  glorious 
fleet  that  to  this  day  the  world  had  seen.  It  is  true,  in  number 
of  ships  and  heavy-armed  on  board,  that  which  sailed  against 
Epidaurua  under  command  of  Pericles,  and  that  also  against  Poti- 
daea  under  Agnon,  were  by  no  means  inferior.  For  those  carried 
four  thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers,  all  native  Athenians,  with 
three  hundred  horsemen:  the  number  of  their  triremes  was  a 
hundred  ;  fifty  more  was  furnished  by  the  Lesbians  and  Chians, 
besides  a  large  number  of  confederates  who  attended  those  ex- 
peditions. B^tthen  they  were  fitted  for  a  voyage  in  comparison 
trifling,  and  in  a  slight  and  penMripus  trtanner. 

On  the  contrary,  the  present  equipment  was  calculated  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  completely  fitted  out  for  both  services,  as 
occasion  ipight  demand,  either  of  the  sea  or  of  the  land.  The 
shipping,  at  the  great  expence  of  the  captains  of  the  several  tri- 
remes and  of  the  State,  was  quite  elaborate.  The  pay  assigned 
by  the  public  to  every  mariner  was  a  *  drachma  a-day.  The 
number  of  new  ships  for  the  battle  and  chace  was  sixty  ;  that  of 
transports  for  the  heavy-armed,  forty.  The  several  captains  of 
the  triremes  were  very  choice  in  making  up  their  crews,  and 
gave  to  ^uch  of  the  mariners  as  rowed  on  the  uppermost  bench, 
arid  to  the  sailors,  a  gratuity  out  of  their  own  pockets,  over 
and  above  the  public  pay.  They  had  farther  adorned  their  ves- 
sels with  images  and  all  kind^  of  sumptuous  decorations.  It 
was  the  high  ambition  of  every  single  captain,  to  have  his  own 
ship  excel  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  in  splendor  and  in  swiftness. 

The  land-force  was  distinguished  by  the  choicpness  of  their 
levies  and  their  arms;  and  all  the  individuals  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  the  goodness  of  their  accoutrements  and  equipage  what- 
soever. It  happened  also  on  the  same  account  that  a  warm  con- 
tention was  kindled  amongst  them,  under  what  officers  they 
should  be  ranged  ;and  opportunity  afforded  to  the  rest  of  Greece 
to  construe  the  whole  into  a  niere  ostentation  of  their  power  and 
opulence  rather  than  an  etfective  equipment  against  a  foe:  for, 
were  a  computation  to  be  formed,  both  of  the  public  disburse- 
ments of  the  State  pn  this  occasion,  and  the  private  expences  of 
the  whole  soldiery  ; — of  the  State,  what  prodigious  sums  they 
had  already  advanced,  and  what  additional  sums  the  generals 
were  to  carry  along  with  them;  of  the  soldiery,  what  each  ha4 
expended  on  his  own  equipage,  every  captain  on  the  decoration 
of  his  vessel,  and  to  hovy  much  greater  charges  he  was  stilj 
liable ; — without  taking  into  the  account  the  vast  list  of  neceS" 

*  Serenpence  three  farthiogt, 
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«ari€8  which,  over  aod  above  the  public  allowance,  each  private 
person  was  obligeJ  to  lay  in  for  *o  long  a  voyage,  or  the  goods 
which  a  soldier  or  trader  might  take  with  him  on  board  for  the 
sake  of  traffic;  the  amount  of  talents  now  carried  out  of  Athens 
would  turn  out  exceeding  large. 

Nor  was  it  merely  for  the  stranejeness  of  the  enterprise  or  the 
splendor  of  its  shew,  that  the  annainent  was  noised  anioad,  but 
also  for  the  numerous  force  with  which  it  vvas  provided  to  attack 
the  foe ;  for  the  remoteness  of  the  voyage,  gitai  as  ever  they 
ha<l  undertaken  fro.n  tiieir  native  cli  ne,  an  I  that  prodisious 
expectation  which  was  raised  of  the  event,  in  order  to  which  the 
State  had  now  exerted  itself  qntte  beyond  its  strength. 

When  the  whole  force  was  got  on  board  the  fleet,  when  the 
stowage  of  all  necessary  stores  and  all  baggage  whatever  was  com- 
pletely adjusted,  silence  then  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet; but  the  solemn  prayers  for  a  successful  expedition  were  not 
offered  iVoni  every  vessel  apart,  but  in  beh;ilf  of  all  united,  by 
the  voice  of  a  herald.  I'he  goblets  mingled  with  wine  ran  the 
circle  of  the  whole  armament,  and  every  crew  as  well  as  the 
commanders  poured  out  the  libations,  and  drank  success  and  hap-- 
piness  out  of  gold  and  silver  cups.  The  whole  crowd  that  stood 
upon  the  beach,  both  of  citizens  and  such  strancrers  ;is  were 
there  and  wished  them  prosperity,  joined  with  them  in  the  public 
prayer.  And  now,  the  psan  being  sung,  and  the  libation 
finished,  they  put  out  to  sea*.  After  moving  off  at  first  in  a 
line  a>head,  each  vessel  made  afterwards  the   best  of  her  way  to 

*  Maay  incideat*  are  related  by  Plutarch,  ia  the  lifo.  of  Nirias,  io  rt-gard  to  the 
deDunciatio;is  of  the  priests  afaiost  thU  exptditiun,  the  cuiuinf;  and  wrrsiing  of 
oracles  both  for  and  against  it,  and  omens  which  portended  noibm^  hut  misfor- 
tnne.  Mere  human  foresight,  and  a  consciousness  that  li>e  mraus  were  out  tqaa| 
to  the  cad  proposed,  ga«e  the  wisest  and  steadicht  pari  ut  tUe  Att«*;uun  (ommu. 
nity  a  fiad  ap|)reheusion  of  the  event.  Sucralt-s  cunKtaiitly  d*ciaitU  agaiu>l  it  ^ 
and  assured  his  friends,  it  would  draw  after  it  the  destruciiou  <if  tlit  State.  This 
his  pre-seiitimrnt  soou  bcraait?  the  public  talk.  Metun,  the  Aslronumer,  who  was 
nanied  to  a  post  of  hii^h  rank  in  the  expedition,  ffi'ued  himseii  mad,  and  set  bit 
house  on  fire.  Others  dt-uy  tlint  circumstance  uf  bis  countertViting  madness  ;  and 
cay,lie  set  nis  bouse  on  fire  by  ui^hi,  and  appeared  next  morning  on  the  lurum  ia 
the  most  abject  manner,  and  begged  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  oider  to  comfort  him 
under  so  great  a  misfortune,  to  excuse  bis  son,  who  was  to  have  cummauded  a  tri- 
reme, fn-m  going  the  ruvage.  An  incident,  farther,  at  the  very  time  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  grand  fleet,  gave  many  persons  vast  concern.  The  worn*  n  were  then 
celebrating  the  rights  of  Adouis,  m  which  many  representations  ol  deaths  and 
funerals  were  exiiibittd  all  over  Athens;  and  the  women,  accordin'' to  custom 
were  miking  heavy  moan  and  lamentation.  This  ktrurk  sad  forebodings  into 
people,  who  laid  stress  on  such  incidents,  that  this  expensive  and  mighty  armameut, 
|bgogb  BOW  •«  ▼igoronsandmaguificcBt,  would  soon  laoalder  into  ruin. 
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iEgina.  And  this  armament  made  all  possible  haste  to  reach 
Corcyra,  where  the  force  of  their  allies  by  which  they  were  to 
be  joined  was  already  asse>nbled. 

Though  the  intelligence  of  such  an  intended  invasion  -had 
been  brought  to  Syracuse  from  several  quarters,  yet  for  a  long 
course  of  time  they  wouUl  yield  no  credit  to  its  truth.  Nay 
more,  w  hen  an  assemb  \'  was  convened,  such  speeches  as  follow 
were  made  by  different  persons  ;  some  believing  the  accounts  re- 
ceived in  relation  to  this  armament  of  the  Athenians  ;  others  pro- 
nouncing them  absolutely  false.  On  this  occasion  Hermocraies, 
the  son  of  Hermon,  standing  forth  in  the  assembly,  and  as  one 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  all  such  accounts  were  true,  ad- 
dressed and  advisi'd  his  countrymen  thus: — 

"  It  will  probably  be  my  own  fate,  as  it  hath  been  the  fate  of 
others,  to  be  disbelieved,  when  I  speak  of  this  intended  invasion 
as  a  matter  of  truth  and  certainty.  And  I  also  know,  by  ex- 
perience, that  both  those  who  vent  and  those  who  retail  such 
accounts  of  things  as  seem  incredible,  are  so  far  from  effectually 
persuading,  that  they  generally  incur  the  imputation  of  madness. 
Yet  no  such  apprehension  shall  intimidate  or  strike  me  dumb, 
when  such  a  weight  of  danger  hovers  over  my  country  ;  when  in 
my  own  heart  I  am  convinced,  that  I  am  more  clearly  enlight- 
ened on  the  point  than  any  other  person  whatever. 

♦•  For  I  assert  that  to  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  certainty, 
which  you  hear  only  with  a  fit  of  stupid  surprise — that  the 
Athenians  have  already  set  sail  against  us  with  a  numerous  force, 
both  for  the  service  of  the  sea  and  the  land.  The  pretext  aU 
ledged  by  them  is,  execution  of  treaties  with  the  Egest^ans,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Leontines  ;  but  the  true  motive  is  their 
ambition  to  inslave  Sicily,  and  above  all  this  our  own  Syracuse, 
which,  if  once  reduced,  they  are  well  assured  that  nothing  will 
be  able  afterwards  to  give  a  check  to  their  arms.  Taking  it 
therefore  for  granted  that  they  will  be  immediately  upon  us,  de- 
liberate in  what  manner  you  may  make  the  most  gallant  defence, 
in  the  present  posture  of  your  strength  ;  careful  that  through 
contempt  you  be  not  taken  unprovided,  nor  through  incredulity 
abandon  the  means  of  preservation.  Nor,  farther,  let  those  who  are 
convinced  of  their  immediate  appearance,  be  terrified  at  the  bold- 
ness or  strength  of  their  undertaking:  for  they  will  not  be  able  to 
hurt  us  more  than  we  shall  be  enabled  to  retaliate  upon  them. 
Nor  are  they  more  beyond  our  reach,  because  they  invade  us  with 
BO  vast  an  armament ;  since  this,  in  regard  to  the  other  Sicilians, 
^ill  plead  more  abundantly  in  our  cause  ;  for,  terrified  at  the  fqe, 
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they  will  be  disposed  with  higher  warmth  of  fri«n«1«hip  to  co- 
operate with  us.  And;  if  tlius,  in  the  train  of  aflnirs,  we  are 
either  enabled  to  defeat  their  arms,  or  merely  to  force  their  re- 
turn, their  schemes  unexecuted'and  thtir  ambition  disappo-i.ted, 
(for  I  am  not  In  the  least  afraid  that  their  san^u  ne  expectat  ons 
can  he  glutted  with  success,)  such  events  woull  reflect  the 
highest  glory  upon  you,  and  complete  what  I  firmly  hope. 

*'  It  is  a  truth  evinced  by  facts,  that  few  considerable  arma- 
ments of  either  Grecians  or  Barbarians,  which  have  been  sent 
out  on  remote  expeditions,  have  returned  successful.  Nor, 
farther,  are  our  present  invaders  more  numerous  than  the 
Syracusans  themselves,  or  their  friends  of  the  neighbouring 
States,  whose  strea<];th  mere  hostile  dread  will  cementand  bind 
fast  together.  If  therefore,  though  merely  for  want  of  need- 
ful supplies,  they  incur  miscarriages  on  a  I  foreign  shore;  if 
they  prove  unsuccessful,  though  chiefly  through  their  own  mis- 
conduct, the  whole  honour  must  however  rest  with  us,  as  if  we 
had  ruined  their  projects  by  art  and  management.  Even  these 
very  Athenians  were  indebted  to  a  parallel  coincidence  of  events 
for  the  vast  enlargement  of  their  strength  and  empire,  when  the 
Mede,  who  gave  out  that  he  aimed  the  blow  at  Athens,  was, 
contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  disconcerted  by  a  series  of 
errors  that  were  pure  his  own.  And  some  such  fortunate  coin- 
cidence, in  our  own  behalf,  we  have  at  present  all  imaginable 
reason  to  expect. 

"  Let  us  therefore,  with  active  resolution,  put  our  domestic 
affairs  into  a  posture  of  dtfence,  and  dispatch  our  ambassadors 
to  the  Siculi,  to  keep  firm  in  our  friendship  such  as  are  already 
our  friends,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  friendship  and  con- 
currence of  the  rest.  Nay,  let  our  embassies  regularly  complete 
the  whole  circuit  of  Sicily,  where  they  may  represent  the  com- 
mon danger  which  equally  threatens  them  all.  Let  them,  farther, 
cross  over  to  Italy  to  procure  for  us  their  defensive  alliance,  oral 
least  to  negociate  a  denial  of  reception  to  the  Athenians.  I  also 
judge  it  adwiseable  to  send  to  Carthage:  for  even  the  Carthagi- 
nians are  not  exempted  from  the  present  dangers,  but  have  been 
ever  under  apprehensions  of  receiving  from  them  a  visit  at 
Carthage.  It  may  perhaps  effectually  occur  to  our  thoughts, 
that,  should  they  now  abandon  us,  the  storm  must  soon  extend 
itself  to  them  ;  by  which  they  may  be  determined,  either  secretly 
or  openly,  by  some  expedient  or  other,  to  vindicate  our  cauSe. 
And,  were  their  inclination  equal  to  their  power,  no  people  on 
the  globe  could  so  easily  redress  us.     For  they  are  possessed  of 
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an  immensity  of  wealth,  which  gives  an  easy  dnd  prompt  com- 
pletion to  the  schemes  of  war  and  to  every  human  enterprise. 
Let  us  send,  farther,  to  Lacedeemon  and  Corinth,  requesting  the 
dispatch  of  immediate  succours  hither,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
war  against  the  Athenians. 

"  There  is  one  point  more,  which  in  my  opinion  is  more  cri- 
tical and  important  than  all  the  rest :  and  which,  though  perhaps, 
inured  as  you  are   to  domestic  indolence,  it  may  not  gain  yOur 
ready  approbation,  I  shall  however  boldly  recommend.      Would 
all  of  us  in  general  who  are  inhabitants  ofSicily,  or  at  least  would 
only  we  Syracusans,  with  what  other  people  we  can  get  to  assist 
us,  put  out  instantly  to  sea  with  all  the  ships  we  have  in  readi- 
ness, and  victualled  but  for  the  space  of  two  months  ;— would  we 
then  give  these  Athenians  the  meeting  either  at  Tarentum  or 
Cape  Japygia,  and  there  convince  them,  that,  before  they  enter 
the  lists  of  war  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  they  must  fight  for 
their  passage  across  the   Ionian; — we   should   then  strike  them 
with  the  utmost   terror,  and    infinitely  perplex  them  with    the 
thought,    that  from  a  friendly  port  we  shall  sally  forth  to  guard 
our  out-works,    (for  Tarentum   will  readily   receive  us,)   whilst 
they  have  a  long  tract  of  sea  to  pass  with  all  their  cumbersome 
train,  and  must  find  it  hard,  through  so  long  a  voyage,  to  be  al- 
ways   steering  in  the  regular  order.      As  their  course  must  thus 
be  slow,  and  must  advance  only  in  exact   conformity  to  orders, 
we  shall  have  a  thousand  opportunities  to  attack  them.      If  again 
they  clear  their  ships  for  action,  and  in  a  body  bear  down  expe- 
ditiottsly  upon  us,  they  must  ply  hard  at  their  oars;  and,  when 
spent  with  their  toil,  we  can  fall   upon  them.      Or,  in  case  that 
may  not  be  judged  adviseable,  we  have  it  always  in  our  power  to 
retire  into  the  harbour  of  Tarentum,      And  thus  the  Athenians, 
if,  in  constant  expectation  of  being  fought  with  at  sea,  they  must 
make  their  passage  with  a  small  portion  only  of  their  stores,  wili 
be  reduced  to  great  distress  on  coasts,  which  will  afiord  them  no 
supply.      Should  they  choose  to  continue  in  their  station,  they 
must  infallibly  be  blocked  up  in  it.     Should  they  venture  a  pas- 
sage, they    must  unavoidably  leave  their  tenders  and  storeships 
behind;    and,  as  they  have  no  assurance  of  a  hearty  reception 
from  the  cities  on  the  coasts,  must  be  terribly  dismayed. 

"It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that,  amidst  that  great  perplexity  of 
thought  which  must  result  from  these  obstructions,  they  wili 
never  presume  to  sail  from  Corey ra ;  or,  at  least,  whilst  they  are 
agitating  the  forms  of  procedure  and  sending  out  spy-boats  to 
discover  our  numbers  and  position,  the  season  of  the  year  must 
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be  protracted  to  winter;  or  utterly  dispirited  at  so  unexpected  a 
resistance,  they  will  give  up  the  voyage.  This  I  more  readily 
expect,  as  I  am  informed  that  their  most  experienced  commander 
hath  been  forced  into  office  against  his  inclination,  and  would 
gladly  lay  hold  of  the  pretext  to  desist,  if  such  a  show  of  resist- 
ance could  be  made  by  U3  as  would  preserve  his  honqur  from 
suspicion.  And  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  rumour  will  in- 
crease and  aggravate  our  strength.  Now  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind are  constantly  adjusted  by  rumours;  parity  of  danger  is 
supposed,  when  an  enemy  declares  he  is  ready  to  begin  the  at- 
tack;  and  such  an  enemy  is  always  more  dreaded  than  he  who 
betrays  an  intention  merely  to  defend  himself  against  an  enemy's 
assaults.  Such  excess  of  fear  must  now  fail  to  the  lot  of  the 
Athenians.  They  are  invading  us,  with  the  fond  presumption 
that  we  shall  not  fight.  Thty  think  they  have  grounds  for  such 
a  presumption,  because  we  have  not  concurred  with  the  Lacedas- 
monians  in  their  demolition.  But  when,  to  their  bitter  disap- 
pointment, they  find  we  have  the  courage  to  act  offensively,  the 
suddenness  of  our  efforts  will  terrify  them  more  than  all  the 
reality  of  our  unexpected  strength  could  have  done. 

"  Determine  therefore  to  execute  with  bold  and  ready  resolu- 
tion the  plan  I  have  proposed  ;  or,  if  this  must  not  prevail,  with 
the  utmost  expedition  to  get  all  things  at  home  in  readiness  for 
war.  And  let  each  Syracusan  be  firmly  convinced,  that  con- 
tempt of  an  enemy  o«ight  never  to  be  shewn  but  in  the  heat  of 
action;  that  the  conduct  of  those  men  must  tend  most  highly  to 
the  public  preservation,  who,  alarmed  by  a  decent  fear,  judge  it 
needful  to  prepare  with  all  caution  and  alacrity,  as  if  the  danger 
was  instant  at  our  doors.  But  these  our  enemies  are  actually 
coming;  they  are  already  (I  know  it  well)  upon  the  voyage; 
they  are  this  moment  only  not  in  sight." 

In  this  manner  Hermocrates  spoke  his  sentiments.  But  tlie 
popular  assembly  of  the  Syracusans  was  embroiled  with  much 
variance  and  contention.  One  party  cried  out,  "  that  it  was  all  a 
joke,  the  Athenians  durst  not  think  of  invading  them."  Another, 
"  Hermocrates  had  truth  and  reason  on  bis  side."  A  third, 
"  let  them  come,  what  damage  can  they  do  us  which  we  are  not 
able  heartily  to  repay  them  .^"  Otbers  betrayed  an  open  con- 
tempt at  the  whole  account,  and  laughed  at  it  as  dpwnright  ridi- 
culous. The  party  was  but  small  which  gave  credit  to  Hermo- 
crates and  trembled  for  the  future.  At  length,  Athenagoras 
stood  up,  who  being  the  first  magistrate  of  the  people,  and  whose 
Vol.  H.  No.  65.  N 
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credit  at  this  time  was  highest  with  them,  delivered  himself  a» 
folioweth  : 

"  The  man,  who  wishes  the  Athenians  may  not  be  so  mad  as 
to  come  hither  and   run  themselves  headlong  into  our  subjection, 
is  either  a  coward  or  a  traitor  to  his  country.     But  for  those,  who 
vent  such  news  and  endeavour  to  frighten  you  by  the  terrible  re- 
cital, at  their  audaciousness,  truly,  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  J 
but  I  am  greatly  so  at  their  folly,  if  they  imagine  their  views  can 
escape  detection!    Poor  abject  souls,   quite   dispirited    within 
through  their  own  pusillanimity,  are  glad  to  spread  consternation 
throughout  a  whole  community;  that,  under  the  general  panic, 
their  own  may  lie  veiled  and  undistinguished.      And  such  is  the 
effect,  which  the  present  informations  may  be  ready  to  produce; 
not  from  any  grounds  of  truth  and  certainty,  but  the  fictions  and 
falsehoods  of  an  iniquitous  cabal,  who  are  ever  dabbling  in  the 
practices  of  faction. 

"  But  you,  Syracusans,  I  exhort,  to  apply  your  good  sense  on 
this  occasion,  and  search  after  probability;  not  by  considering 
such  accounts  as  these  men  have  pompously  detailed,  but  such 
enterprises  as  a  wise  and  abundantly-enlightened  people  (for  such 
I  esteem  the  Athenians)  are  likely  to  undertake.  For,  what  pro- 
bability is  there,  that,  leaving  the  Peloponnesians  on  their  backs, 
when  the  war  at  home  is  not  yet  brought  to  any  settled  conclu- 
sion, they  would  wilfully  embark  into  another  of  no  less  import- 
ance ?  For  my  part,  lam  persuaded  they  rest  well  contented, 
that,  so  many  and  so  powerful  States  as  we  Sicilians  are,  we  have 
not  yet  thought  proper  to  invade  them. 

"But,  allowing  these  informations  true,  and   that  they  are  ac- 
tually coming; — I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  Sicily  is  better  able 
than  Peloponnesus  to  war  them  down,  by  how  much  in  all  re- 
spects it  is  better  furnished  with  every  resource  of  war ;  and  that 
this  our  Syracuse  alone  is  far  superior  in    strength  to  that,  nay 
double  that  armament,  which    by  report  now  threatens  its  inva- 
sion.   For  I  know,  assuredly,  that  no  horse  can  follow  in  their 
train;  that,  farther,  none  can  be  procured  for  them  in  this  country, 
if  we  abate  an   inconsiderable  party   which   the  Egest^ans  may 
furnish.     Arul  I  know,  that  a  body  of  heavy-armed,  equal  in 
number  to  our  own,  can  never  be  transported  by  them  across  such 
a  length  of  sea.      The  enterprise  is  bold    indeed,  to  attempt  so 
long  a   voyage  hither  with  only  light  and   nimble  ships,  and   to 
bring  all  those  military  stores,  the  roll  of  which  must  be  exces- 
sively large,  in  order  to  attack  so  great  a  city.     Shall  I  therefore 
be  terrified  at  vain  reports!    I,  who  am  firmly  persuaded,  that. 
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if  the  Athenians  were  possessed  of  a  city  on  our  coasts  as  consi- 
derable in  all  respects  as  Syracuse  itself,  and  should  dare  to  pro- 
voke us;  if  masters  of  the  neigbouring  territory,  they  should 
from  thence  make  war  upon  us: — even  with  such  advantages 
they  would  with  difficulty  escape  a  total  destruction.  And  what 
therefore,  in  all  human  probability,  must  be  their  fate,  when  all 
Sicily  to  a  man  will  be  combined  to  oppose  them?  For  now  their 
war  must  issue  from  a  camp  on  the  breach  of  the  sea,  of  which 
their  ships  must  form  the  ramparts.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
make  long  excursions  from  their  tents  and  magazines  of  needful 
stores,  as  our  cavalry  will  bridle  and  controul  them.  But,  in 
short,  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  they  never  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish a  descent,  so  far  am  I  convinced  that  our  force  is  in  all 
respects  superior. 

"  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  all  those  obstacles,  which  I  have 
hitherto  recited,  their  own  wise  reflections  have  suggested  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  Athenians,  and  deterred  them  from  hazard- 
ing their  own  ruin ;  and  that  our  own  malcontents  amuse  us  with 
fictitious  accounts  of  things,  that  neither  have  nor  can  have  ex- 
istence. This  is  by  no  means  the  first  occasion,  on  which  I  have 
been  able  to  detect  their  schemes.  I  am  no  stranger  to  their  con- 
stant attempts  of  fomenting  faction,  ever  intent  as  they  are,  by 
forgeries  like  these,  or  more  malicious  than  these,  or  even  by  the 
open  efforts  of  sedition,  to  strike  a  panic  amongst  the  Syracusaa 
people,  and  to  seize  the  helm  of  your  government.  And  I  have 
reason  to  apprehend,  that,  amongst  the  many  projects  they  at- 
tempt, some  one  at  length  may  be  fatally  successful.  But  this 
must  be  charged  to  our  own  pusillanimity,  who  exert  no  pre- 
cautions to  avert  impending  misefics,  nor  bravely  oppose  the 
storm,  though  we  perceive  it  to  be  gathering  around  us.  And 
from  hence  it  unavoidably  results,  that  our  .State  is  seldom 
blessed  with  a  season  of  tranquillity,  but  feels  the  bitter  lot  of 
sedition  on  sedition,  of  more  numerous  struggles  against  factions 
within  than  public  hostilities  without;  nay,  sometimes  tyranny 
and  despotic  rule  have  been  our  portion. 

"  To  guard  the  present  times  from  such  disastrous  contingen- 
cies shall  be  my  constant  endeavour;  and,  if  favoured  witu  your 
concurrence,  my  care  shall  be  successful.  To  this  end  I  must 
prevail  upon  you,  wiio  are  the  ?«a//j/,  toco-operate  with  me,  whilst 
I  inflict,  upon  these  artificers  of  faction,  the  punishment  they 
deserve,  not  barely  for  overt  commissions,  (for  in  these  they  are  not 
easily  caught)  but  for  all  the  treacherous  plots  which,  how  de- 
girous  soever,  they   are  not  able  to  execute.     For   we  ough^ 
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not  only  to  award  our  vengeance  on  the  open  outrages  of  an 
enemy,  but  to  disarm  liis  malice  by  wise  precaution  ;  because 
the  man,  who  will  not  thus  in  tinie  disarm  it,  will  feel  its  blow 
before  he  is  aware. 

*•  On  the  few  I  have  also  to  bestow,  partly  some  reproofs, 
partly  some  cautions,  and  partly  some  instructions  :  for  chiefly 
by  these  methods  I  judge  it  feasible  to  deter  them  from  their 
factious  designs.  Let  me  therefore  request  from  you,  ye  youths 
of  Syracuse,  the  solution  of  a  point  which  hath  frequently  oc- 
curred to  my  own  imagination. ^ — What  is  it  you  would  have? — 
An  immediate  possession  of  the  government  of  your  country  ? — 
Why,  the  very  laws  of  that  country  declare  you  incapable  of  it. 
And  these  very  laws  were  intended  rather  to  exclude  you,  so 
long  as  you  are  unequal,  than  to  give  you  a  disgraceful  rejection 
when  you  shall  be  equal,  to  the  trust.  But,  farther, — xAre  you 
not  piqued  in  heart  at  being  placed  upon  the  same  rank  and  level 
with  the  bulk  of  your  fellow-citizens  ?  And  where  would  be 
the  justice  in  awarding  distinctions  of  honour  and  trust  to  those, 
who  are  in  no  respect  ditferenced  from  others?  It  may  perhaps 
be  urged,  that  a  democracy  is  repugnant  to  the  dictates  both  of 
wisdom  and  justice;  that  the  most  opulent  members  of  a  State 
are  intitled  to  its  highest  honours,  are  best  able  to  superintend 
the  public  welfare.  But  to  this  I  reply,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  word  people  is  signified  a  whole  cotnmunity,  including  its 
every  individual;  but  an  oligarchy  means  only  a  party  ;  in  the 
next  place,  that  men  of  opulence  are  the  most  suitable  guardians 
of  the  public  treasure ;  that  men  of  understanding  and  experi- 
ence are  best  qualified  to  advise ;  but  the  many,  ^fter  hearing, 
are  the  best  judges  of  the  measures.  And  thus,  by  a  democracy^ 
equality  of  right  and  of  privilege  is  most  fairly  preserved,  as  well 
to  the  separate  members  as  to  the  whole  community.  An  oli- 
garchy indeed  bestows  an  ample  portion  of  danger  on  the  many, 
but  in  beneficial  points  it  not  only  assumes  the  larger  share  to 
Itself,  but  by  an  unbounded  rapacity  monopoliseth  the  public 
harvest.  These  are  the  ends,  which  the  men  of  power  and  the 
raw  unexperienced  youths  amongst  you  ambitiously  pursue  ; 
ends,  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  a  great  and  flourishing 
State.  The  accomplishment  of  these,  I  say,  you  have  this  very 
moment  in  agitation ;  though  the  world  cannot  furnish  such  a 
set  of  fools,  if  you  perceive  not  the  pernicious  tendency  of  your 
schemes.  Nor  can  any  set  of  Grecians,  within  my  knowledge, 
equal  either  your  brutality  or  your  villany,  if  with  open  eyes  you 
flare  proceed.     Lay  hold  then  at  once  of  sound  information,  or 
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repent  if  already  informed,  and  unite  in  the  infallible  advance- 
ment of  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  conimunity.  And  let 
the  men  of  probity  amongst  you  rest  perfectly  satisfied,  that  thus 
they  shall  obtain  a  proper  share,  nay  more  than  a  share,  in  those 
emoluments,  which  will  equally  redound  to  all  their  country. 
But,  in  case  you  give  into  d liferent  schemes,  the  hazard  is  great ; 
the  whole  of  your  plan  will  be  baffled  and  confounded. 

"  Trouble  us  therefore  no  further  with  your  mforn»ations,  as 
we  are  privy  to  and  shall  certainly  disconcert  the  views  of  iheir 
authors.  For  the  Syracusan  State,  even  though  the  Athenians 
actually  invade  us,  will  repel  their  efforts  with  a  magnanimity 
worthy  of  herself:  and  we  have  already  a  set  of  brave  com- 
manders, who  will  effectually  manage  the  point.  But,  if  not 
one  tittle  of  these  intended  invasions  be  true,  which  is  my  fSrnn 
opinion,  the  State  will  not  be  struck  into  a  panic  by  your  ru- 
mours, will  never  place  the  command  of  her  forces  in  your 
hands,  so  as  to  rivet  a  voluntary  servitude  upon  herself.  She, 
on  the  contrary,  will  exert  her  own  vigilarice  and  discretion  ; 
she  will  interpret  tlie  rumours  you  have  spread  as  so'  many  acts 
•gainst  her  welfare,  and  will  not  give  up  her  liberty  to  ac- 
counts expressly  forged  to  terrify  the  ear;  but,  aware  in  time, 
by  no  means  to  intrust  herself  inio  your  management,  will  leave 
no  possible  method  of  defence  untried." 

Thus  spoke  Athenagoras.  But  here  one  of  the  generals  rising 
up,  prevented  any  other  person  from  continuing  the  debate,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  present  heats  by  delivering  himself  thus; — 

"  It  is  contrary  to  all  decorum,  both  for  those  who  speak  to 
pour  forth  calumniations  against  one  another,  or  for  those  who 
hear  to  receive  them  with  attention.  At  present,  we  are  rather 
concerned  to  yield  regard  to  the  informations  which  are  brought 
us,  that  every  individual  and  this  community  may  be  timely  pre- 
pared to  repel  the  invaders.  And  if  this  should  prove  at  last  to 
be  mere  su[)erfluity  of  care,  yet  what  harm  can  possibly  accrue 
from  such  an  equipment  of  the  State  with  horses  and  arn)S,  and 
such  other  habilluients  as  are  the  glory  of  war?  We  ourselves 
shall  take  all  proper  care  of  the  provisions  of  war  and  the  levy  of 
soldiers ;  and  at  the  same  time  shall  circulate  our  messengers 
to  the  cities  around  us,  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  foe; 
and  shall  expedite  every  point  judged  needful  in  the  present 
emergence.  Some  care  of  these  points  hath  already  been  taken, 
and  what  more  we  shall  perceive  to  be  expedient,  we  shall  oa 
the  proper  occasions  communicate  to  you." 
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When  the  general  had  expressed  himself  thus,  the  Syracusans 
broke  up  the  assembly  and  departed. 

The  Athenians,  with  the  reinforcements  of  their  allies,  were 
by  this  time  all  arrived  at  Corcyra,  And  the  iirst  thing  done  by 
the  commanders  was  to  take  a  review  of  the  whole  equipment, 
and  to  settle  the  order  in  which  tiu>y  were  to  anclior  and 
form  their  naval  station.  They  also  divided  it  into  three  squad- 
rons, and  cast  lots  for  the  command  of  each;  to  the  end  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  they  might  be  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  harbours,  and  the  proper  necessaries,  wherever  they 
might  chance  to  put  in  ;  that,  in  other  res{)ects,  a  better  discip- 
line might  be  kept  up,  and  the  men  be  more  inured  to  a  ready 
obedience,  as  being  under  the  inspection  of  an  able  commander 
in  each  several  division.  These  points  being  settled,  they  dis- 
patched three  vessels  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  pick  up  informa- 
tj'on  what  cities  on  these  coasts  would  give  them  a  reception. 
And  their  orders  were,  to  conie  back  in  time  and  meet  them  upon 
the  voyage,  that  they  might  be  advertised  into  what  ports  they 
might  safely  enter. 

These  previous  points  being  adjusted,  the  Athenians,  with  an 
equipment  already  swelled  to  so  great  a  bulk,  weighing  anchor 
from  Corcyra,  stood  across  for  Sicily.  The  total  of  their  tri- 
remes was  a  hundred  and  thirty-four,  to  which  were  added  two 
Rhodian  vessels  of  fifty  oars.  One  hundred  of  these  were  Athe- 
nian, and,  of  this  number,  sixty  were  tight  ships  fit  f9r  service; 
the  rest  were  transports  for  the  soldiery.  The  remainder  of  the 
fleet  consisted  of  Chians  and  the  other  allies.  The  total  of  the 
heavy-armed  on  board  was  five  thousand  one  hundred  men. 
Qf  these,  fifteen  hundred  were  citizens  of  Athens  inrolled  ; 
seven  hundred  were  Athenians  of  the  lowest  class,  (called 
Thetes],  who  served  by  way  of  marines.  The  rest  of  the  force 
consisted  of  the  quotas  of  their  alliance  ;  some,  of  their  own  de- 
pendents ;  five  hundred  belonged  to  the  Argives  ;  the  number  of 
Mantineans  and  mercenaries  were  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  the 
archers  in  the  whole  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  eighty;  and, 
of  these,  eighty  were  Cretans.  There  were  seven  hundred 
Rhodian  slingers,  and  a  hundred  and  twaaity  light-armed  Mega- 
rean  exiles:  and  one  horse-transport  attended,  which  carried 
thirty  horsemen. 

So  great  an  equipment  sailed  out  at  first  to  begin  the  war: 
and,  in  the  train  of  this  equipment,  went  thirty  store-ships  laden 
with  corn,  and  carrying  on  board  the  bakers,  and  masons,  and 
carpentprs,  and  all  things  requisite  in  the  works  of  fortification  ^ 
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and  also  a  hundred  sail  of  small  vessels,  which  necessity  de- 
manded to  attend  the  ships  that  carried  the  stores.  A  large 
number  also  of  small  craft  and  trading  vessels  sailed  voluntarily 
in  company  with  the  fleet,  for  the  sake  of  traflic  :  all  which  now, 
in  one  collected  body,  stood  away  from  Corey ra  across  the 
Ionian  gulf. 

The  whole  armament  being  got  over  to  Cape  Japygia,  or  to 
Tarentum,  as  they  severally  could  make  the  passage,  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Italy, — where  not  one  city  would  receive  them, 
would  grant  them  a  market,  or  suifer  them  to  land,  barely  per- 
mitting them  to  anchor  and  to  water, — though  at  Tarentuni  and 
Locrieven  that  was  denied  them, — till  they  arrived  at  Rhegium,  a 
promontory  of  Italy.  At  Rhegium*  the  whole  fleet  was  now 
assembled  ;  and  without  the  city,  for  an  admission  into  it  was  re- 
fused them,  they  formed  an  encampment  within  the  verge  of 
Diana's  temple,  where  also  they  were  accommodated  by  the 
Rhegians  wilh  a  market. 

Here,  having  drawn  their  vessels  on  shore,  they  lay  some  time 
for  refreshment ;  and  had  a  conference  with  the  Rhegians,  in 
which  they  pressed  them,  as  they  were  of  Chalcidic  descent,  to 
succour  the  Leontines  who  were  also  Chalcideans.  Their  answer 
was,  that  "  they  should  side. with  neither  party,  but  whatever 
measures  were  judged  expedient  by  the  other  Italians,  they  should 
conform  to  those."  The  Athenian's  counsels  were  now  solely 
bent  on  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  in  what  manner  they  might  most 
successfully  make  their  approaches.  They  also  waited  for  the 
return  of  the  three  vessels  from  Egesta,  which  had  previously 
been  dispatched  thither,  longing  earnestly  for  a  report  about  the 
state  of  their  treasure,  whether  it  was  really  such  as  Ibeir  envoys 
at  Athens  had  represented. 

To  the  Syracusans,  in  the  mean  time,  undoubted  advice  is 
brought  from  several  quarters,  and  by  their  own  spies,  that  "the 
fleet  of  the  enemy  lies  at  Rhegium."  The  truth  of  this  being 
uncontested,  they  prepared  for  their  defence  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention, and  were  no  longer  duped  by  incredulity.  They  also 
sent  about  to  the  Siculi;  to  some  places,  their  agents,  who  were 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  their  conduct;  and,  to  others,  am- 
bassadors. And  into  those  towns  upon  the  coast,  which  were 
exposed  to  a  descent,  they  threw  a  garrison.  In  Syracuse,  they 
examined  if  the  city  was  provided  with  the  proper  means  of  a 
defence,  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  arms  and  the  horses,  and 
all  other  points  were  properly  adjusted,  as  against  a  war  coming 
swiftly  upon  them,  and  only  not  already  presest. 
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'  The  three  vessels,  detached  beforehand  to  Egesta,  rejoin  the. 
Athenians,  yet  lying  at  Rhegium,  with  a  report  that  the  great 
sums  which  had  been  promised  them  were  quite  annihilated, 
since  they  saw  only  *  thirty  talents  in  specie.  Upon  this  the 
commanders  were  instantly  seized  with  a  dejection  of  spirit, 
because  their  first  hope  was  thus  terribly  blasted  ;  and  the  Rhe- 
gians  had  refused  to  concur  with  their  attempts,  upon  whom  they 
had  made  their  first  essay  of  persuasion,  and  with  whom  they 
had  the  greatest  probability  of  success,  as  they  were  by  blood 
allied  to  the  Leonlines,  and  had  ever  shewn  themselves  well- 
disposed  to  the  Athenian  State.  The  Egestean  affair  bad  in- 
deed taken  no  other  turn  than  what  Nicias  fully  expected,  but 
the  other  two  commanders  were  quite  amazed  and  confounded 
at  it. 

The  trick,  made  use  of  by  the  Egesteans,  at  the  time  that  the 
first  embassy  went  thither  from  Athens  to  take  a  survey  of  their 
treasures,  was  this: — Having  conducted  them  into  the  temple  of 
Venus  at  Eryx,  they  shewed  them  the  offerings  reposited  there, 
the  cups,  the  flagons,  and  the  censers,  and  the  other  furniture  of 
the  temple,  in  quantity  by  no  means  small.  These,  being  all  of 
silver,  presented  to  the  eye  a  vast  show  of  wealth,  f;ir  beyond 
their  intrinsic  value.  Having  also  made  entertainments  in  pri- 
vate houses,  for  those  who  came  in  the  vessels  of  the  embassy, 
they  amassed  together  all  the  gold  and  silver  cups  of  Egesta  ; 
they  borrowed  others  from  the  adjacent  cities,  as  well  Phoenician 
as  Grecian;  they  carried  their  guests  about  from  one  house  of 
feasting  to  another;  and  each  exhibited  them  as  his  own  pro- 
perty. Thus,  all  of  them  displaying  generally  the  same  vessels, 
and  great  abundance  appearing  at  every  place,  the  Athenians 
who  made  the  voyage  were  prodigiously  surprised  at  the  splendid 
shows.  Hence  it  was  that,  on  their  return  to  Athens,  they  en- 
larged, with  a  kind  of  emulation  which  should  magnify  it  most, 
on  the  immensity  of  wealth  they  had  seen  at  Egesta.  In  this 
manner,  being  deceived  themselves,  they  obtruded  the  same  fal- 
lacy upon  others;  but  now,  when  the  true  account  was  spread 
amongst  them,  that  there  vi^as  no  such  wealth  at  Egesta,  they 
were  much  censured  and  reproached  by  the  soldiers. 

The  generals,  however,  held  a  consultation  about  the  methods 
of  proceeding.  And  here  it  was  the  opinion  of  Nicias,  "  That 
with  their  whole  armament  they  should  stand  immediately 
against  Seliaus,  the  reduction  of  which  was  the  principal  motive 
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of  the  expedition;  and,  iu  case  the  Egesteans  would  furnish  the 
whole  armament  with  the  proper  supplies  of  money,  their  coun- 
cils then  might  be  regulated  accordingly:  but,  otherwise,  they 
should  insist  on  their  Uiaiutaiuing  their  sixty  sail  of  ships,  which 
had  been  sent  expressly  at  their  own  request;  then,  abiding  by 
them,  they  should  rtconcile  ttieir  diflerences  with  the  Selinun- 
tians,  either  by  torce  of  anus  or  negociation:  they  afterwards 
might  visit  other  cities,  and  display  before  them  the  mighty 
power  of  the  Athenian  State ;  and,  having  given  such  conspicu- 
ous proofs  of  their  alacrity  to  support  their  friends  and  allies, 
might  return  to  Athens ;  provided,  that  no  sudden  and  unexpected 
turn  of  atlairs  might  give  them  opportunity  to  do  service  to  the 
Leontines,  or  bring  over  some  olber  cities  to  tlieir  interest ;  ever 
intent  not  to  bring  their  own  State  into  danger  by  a  needless  pro- 
fusion of  blood  and  treasure." 

Alcibiades  declared,  "  That  it  could  never  be  justified,  if,  after 
putting  to  sea  with  so  great  an  armament,  they  should  return 
with  disgrace,  and  no  eflectual  service  done  to  tneir  country; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought,  by  heralds  dispatched  ex- 
pressly, to  notify  their  arrival  iu  these  parts  to  all  the  cities  ex- 
cept Sclmus  and  Syracuse;  that,  farther,  they  should  try  what 
could  be  done  with  the  Siculi,  in  order  to  persuade  some  of  them 
to  revolt  from  the  Syracusans,  and  to  strike  up  treaties  of  alli- 
ance and  friendship  with  others,  that  so  they  might  provide  a 
resource  of  provisions  and  reinforcements  ;  that  the  first  trial  of 
this  kind  should  be  made  upon  the  Messenians,  (who  lay  in  the 
finest  situation  for  favouring  their  passage  and  descent  into  Sicily,) 
which  must  open  to  them  the  most  convenient  harbour  and  sta- 
tion for  their  armament :  thus,  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the 
cities,  and  certain  from  whom  they  might  depend  upon  assist- 
ance, the  way  would  ihen  be  open  for  them  to  make  attempts 
upon  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  in  case  the  former  refused  to  make 
up  the  quarrel  with  the  Egesteans,  and  the  latter  to  suffer  the 
replantation  of  the  Leontines." 

'J'he  opinion  of  Lamachus  was  diametrically  opposite,  since  he 
advised  it  "  to  be  the  most  judicious  measure  to  stand  at  once 
against  Syracuse,  and  to  try  their  fortune  before  that  city  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  whilst  they  were  yet  not  competentlv 
provided  for  resistance,  and  their  consternation  was  still  in 
its  height:  because  every  hostile  force  is  always  most  terrible 
on  its  fust  approach;  and,  in  case  it  protract  the  lime  cf  en- 
countering the  eyes  of  its  foes,  they  must  recover  iherf  courage 
through  familiarity  with  danger,  and  then  the  sight  of  an  enemy 
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is  more  apt  to  inspire  contempt.  But,  should  they  assault  them 
on  a  sudden  whilst  yet  their  approach  is  with  terror  expected, 
the  victory  must  infallibly  be  their  own.  In  this  case,  all  things 
would  co-operate  with  them  to  terrify  the  foe  ;  such  as,  the  sight 
of  their  numbers,  which  now  only  could  appear  in  their  greatest 
enlargement;  the  forebodings  of  their  hearts  what  miseries  were 
like  to  ensue;  and,  above  all,  the  instant  necessity  they  must  lie 
under  of  hazarding  a  battle:  that,  moreover,  it  was  likely  that 
numbers  of  the  enemy  might  be  surprised  yet  roaming  abroad  in 
the  adjacent  country,  as  still  they  were  incredulous  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Athenians  :  or,  even  though  the  Syracusans  were 
safely  retired  with  all  their  effects  into  the  city,  the  army  must 
needs  become  masters  of  prodigious  wealth,  if  they  should  be- 
siege the  city  and  awe  all  around  it:  that,  by  taking  this  step, 
the  other  Sicilians  would  be  more  discouraged  from  succouring 
the  Syracusans,  and  more  easily  inclined  to  concur  with  the 
Athenians,  and  all  shifts  and  delays  to  keep  clear  of  the  contest, 
till  one  side  was  manifestly  superior,  would  be  precluded."  He 
added  farther,  that "  they  should  take  care  to  possess  themselves 
of  Megara,  which  was  now  deserted  and  not  far  from  Syracuse 
either  by  sea  or  land,  as  it  would  afford  a  fine  station  for  their 
ships  to  lie  in,  would  shelter  them  upon  a  retreat,  and  give  ex- 
pedition to  their  approaches!" 

But,  though  Lamachus  delivered  his  sentiments  thus,  he  soon 
gave  up  his  own  opinion,  and  went  over  to  that  of  Alcibiades. 
And,  in  pursuance  of  this,  Alcibiades  with  his  own  single  ship 
passed  over  to  Messene;  and,  having  gained  a  conference  with  the 
Messenians  about  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  when  no 
arguments  he  brought  could  persuade,  when  on  the  contrary 
they  returned  this  answer,  that  **  into  their  city  they  would  not 
receive  them,  though  they  were  ready  to  accommodate  them 
with  a  market  without  the  walls,"  he  repassed  to  Rhegium; 
and  immediately  the  generals,  having  manned  out  sixty  ships  with 
the  choicest  hands  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  taken  in  a  requsite  stock 
of  subsistence,  steered  away  for  Naxus,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
armament  at  Rhegium  under  the  care  of  one  of  those  in  the 
commission. 

After  a  reception  granted  them  into  their  city  by  the  Naxians, 
they  stood  away  from  thence  to  Catana  ;  and,  when  the  Cataneans 
refused  to  receive  them,  (for  in  that  city  was  a  party  strongly 
attached  to  the  Syracusans),  they  put  into  the  river  Terias.  Af- 
ter a  night's  continuance  there,  the  next  day  they  sailed  for  Sy- 
racuse; keeping  the  rest  of  the  fleet  ready  ranged  in  a  line  of 
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battle  a-head.  But  they  had  detached  teu  beforehand,  who  were 
ordered  to  enter  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse,  and  to  examine 
what  naval  force  lay  there  ready  launched  for  service,  and  to  pro- 
claim from  their  decks  as  they  passed  along  the  shore — That  "  the 
Athenians  are  come  into  those  parts  to  replace  the  Leontines  in 
their  own  territory,  as  they  were  bound  in  point  both  of  alliance 
and  consanguinity  ;  that  whatever  Leontines  therefore  were  now- 
residing  at  Syracuse  should  without  fear  come  over  to  the  Athe* 
nians,  as  friends  and  benefactors." 

When  the  proclamation  had  been  made,  and  they  had  taken 
a  view  of  the  city  and  its  harbours,  and  of  the  adjacent  ground, 
what  spots  were  most  convenient  for  a  descent  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  they  sailed  back  again  to  Cataua.  A 
council  of  war  had  been  held  in  that  city,  and  the  Cataneans 
were  come  to  a  resolution,  "  not  to  receive  the  armament;"  but 
however  they  granted  an  audience  to  the  generals.  At  which, 
whilst  Alcibiades  harangued,  and  the  inhabitants  ofCatana  were  all 
in  the  public  assembly,  the  Athenian  soldiers,  without  giving  any 
alarm,  pulled  down  a  little  gate  of  a  very  sorry  structure,  and 
then,  entering  the  city,  walked  up  and  down  in  the  market.  But 
such  of  the  Cataneans  as  were  of  the  Syracusan  party  no  sooner 
found  that  the  army  was  got  in,  than,  struck  into  a  sudden  con- 
sternation, they  stole  presently  out  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
these  was  but  trifling.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  decreed  an 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  encouraged  them  to  fetch  over 
the  remainder  of  the  army  from  Rhegium. 

The  point  being  carried,  the  Athenians  having  passed  to  Rhe- 
gium, were  soon  with  the  whole  of  their  fleet  under  sail  for  Ca- 
tana,  and,  on  their  arrival  there,  they  formed  a  proper  station  for 
their  ships  and  men. 

But  now  intelligence  was  brought  them  from  Camarina,  that 
"  if  they  would  come  to  countenance  them,  that  city  would  de- 
clare on  their  side;"  and  that  "  the  Syracusans  are  busy  in  man- 
ning their  fleet."  With  the  whole  armament  therefore  they 
steered  along  the  coast,  touching  first  at  Syracuse.  And,  whea 
they  found  that  no  fleet  was  there  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea,  they 
stood  olf  again  for  Camarina  ;  and  there,  approaching  the  shore, 
they  noiified  their  arrival  by  the  voice  of  a  herald.  Admittance 
was  however  refused  them,  the  Camarineans  alledging  that  ♦'  they 
were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  receive  only  one  sino^le  ship  of 
the  Athenians,  unless  of  tlieir  own  accord  they  should  requre  a 
larger  number."  Thus  disappointed  they  put  out  again  to  sea; 
jind,  having  made  a  descent  on  some  part  of  the  Syracusan  terrir 
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tory,  they  picked  up  a  booty,  till  the  Syrncusan  cavalry  making 
head  against  them,  and  cutting  oiT  some  ot'their  light-armed  who 
were  straggled  to  a  distance,  ihey  re-embarked,  and  went  again 
to  Cat  ana. 

On  tneir  return  thither  they  find  the  Salaminian  arrived  from 
Athens,  to  fetch  back  Alcibiades,  by  public  order  of  I  he  State,  to 
take  his  trial  for  the  crimes  charged  against  him  by  his  country, 
and  also  some  others  of  the  soldiery  who  attended  him  in  the 
expedition,  against  whom  informations  had  been  given  that  they 
were  guilty  of  impiety  In  the  affair  of  the  Mysteries,  and  against 
some  of  them  in  that  of  the  Mercuries.  For,  the  Athenians,  after 
the  departure  of  the  fleet,  continued  to  make  as  strict  an  inqui- 
sition as  ever  into  the  crimes  committed  in  regard  to  the  Myste- 
ries, and  also  in  regard  to  the  Mercuries.  What  sort  of  persons 
the  informers  were  was  no  part  of  their  concern,  but,  in  the  height 
of  jealousy  giving  credit  indiscriminately  to  all,  through  too  great 
a  deference  to  men  of  profligate  and  abandoned  lives,  they  ap- 
prehended and  threw  into  prison  the  most  worthy  citizens  of 
Athens;  esteeming  it  more  prudent  by  pains  and  tortures  to  de- 
tect the  fact,  than  that  a  [)erson  of  irreproachable  character 
when  once  accused  through  the  villany  of  an  informer,  should 
escape  without  the  question.  For,  the  people,  having  learned  by 
tradition  how  grievous  the  ty.ranny  of  Fisistratus  and  his  sons 
became  at  last;  and,  what  is  more,  that  it  was  not  overthrown 
by  themselves  and  Harmodius,  but  by  the  industry  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, lived  in  a  constant  dread  of  such  another  usurpation, 
and  beheld  all  these  incidents  now  with  most  suspicious  eyes. 
But,  in  fact,  the  bold  attempt  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogifon 
took  its  rise  merely  from  a  competion  in  love ;  the  particulars 
of  which  I  shall  here  unfold  more  largely,  to  convince  the  world, 
that  no  other  people,  no  not  even 'the  Athenians  themselves,  have 
any  certain  account,  either  relating  to  their  own  tyrants  or  the 
transactions  of  that  period. 

Th6  truth  is,  that  Fisistratus  dying  possessed  of  the  tyranny  in 
a  good  old  age,  not  Hipparchus  (as  is  generally  thought),  but 
Hippias,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  was  his  successor  in  power.  Har- 
modius being  at  this  time  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  and  beauty, 
Aristogiton,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  nay  a  citizen  of  the  midde  rank, 
doated  upon  and  had  him  in  his  possession.  But,  some  attempts 
having  been  made  upon  Harmodius,  by  Hipparchus  the  son  of 
Fisistratus,  he  rejected  his  solicitations,  and  discovers  the  whole 
pftair  to  Aristogiton.  The  latter  received  the  account  with  all 
that  anguish   which  a  warm  affection  feels ;   and,  alarmed  at  th« 
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great  power  of  Hipparchus,  lest  by  force  he  might  seize  the 
youth,  he  instantly  forms  a  project,  a  project  as  notable  as  his 
rauk  in  life  would  permit,  to  demolish  the  tyranny.  And,  in  the 
nvean  time,  Hipparchus,  who,  after  making  a  second  attempt 
upon  Harmodius,  was  equally  unsuccessful  in. his  suit,  could  not 
prevail  upon  himself  to  make  use  of  force;  but,  however,  deter- 
mined upon  some  remote  occasion  which  mi^jht  cover  his  real 
design  from  detection,  and  was  actually  studying  an  opportunity 
to  dishonour  the  youth  :  for,  the  power  he  had  was  never  ex- 
erted in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  upon  hini  the  [lopular  hatred, 
and  his  deportment  was  neither  invidious  nor  distasteful.  Nay, 
for  the  most  part,  this  set  of  tyrants  were  exact  observers  of  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  discretion.  They  exacted  from  the  Atheni- 
ans only  a  twentieth  of  their  revenue;  they  beauiihed  and  adorned 
the  city;  took  upon  themselves  the  whoie  conduct  of  the  wars; 
and  presided  over  the  religious  sacrifices.  In  other  respects,  the 
State  was  governed  by  the  laws  ahtady  established,  except  that 
they  always  exerted  their  iiitluence  to  place  their  own  creatures 
in  the  first  oflicesof  the  government.  Several  of  their  own  family 
enjoyed  the  annual  ollice  of  Archon  at  Athens :  and,  aniongst 
others,  Pisistraius,  the  son  of  Hippias  the  tyrant,  wtio  bore  the 
^ame  name  with  bisgrand^ther,  and,  in  hisarchonsiiip,  dedicated 
the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  in  the  public  forum,  and  that  of 
Apollo  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian.  'Ihe  people  of  Atht-na, 
)iaving  since  made  additions  to  it  in  order  to  enlarge  the  altar  lo 
the  forum,  by  that  means  effaced  the  inscription  :  but  that  in  the 
Pythian  is  yet  legible,  though  the  letters  are  wearing  put  apace, 
^ud  runs  thus : 

Pisistratus  from  Hippiat  born. 

Of  Pvtiiian  Phoebus,  railieut  pod  of  day. 
Chose  thus  the  It- aiple  to  ailurn, 

Aod  thus  record  bis  uwu  super. or  stray. 

But,  fnrther,  that  Hippias  succeeded  in  the  government  as  the 
eldest  son,  I  myself  can  positively  aver;  as  I  know  it  to  be«o, 
and  have  examined  ail  the  accounts  of  tradition  with  much 
greater  accuracy  thnn  others.  But  any  one  may  be  convinced  of 
the  fact  by  what  I  am  going  to  subjoin.— Xow,  we  have  abundant 
light  to  prove,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  leij-timate  bro- 
thers who  had  any  sons.  So  much  the  altar  attests,  and  the  co- 
lumn erected  for  a  perpetual  brand  of  the  injustice  of  the  tyrants 
in  the  citadel  of  Athens.  In  the  latter,  the  inscription  makes  no 
Ifnention   of  any  son,  of  either  Thessalus  or  Hipparchus;   but 
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nameth  five  of  Hippias,  who  were  brought  him  by  Myrrhine, 
the  daughter  of  Callias,  the  son  of  Hyperochidas.  It  is  certainly 
most  probable  that  the  eldest  son  was  married  first;  nay  he  is 
named  the  first  after  his  father  on  the  upper  part  of  the  column. 
And  there  were  good  reasons  for  this  preference  ;  because  his 
seniority  gave  him  this  rank;  and  because  he  succeeded  to  the 
tyranny.  Nor  can  it  in  any  light  seem  probable  to  me,  that  Hip- 
pias, on  a  sudden  and  with  ease,  could  have  seized  the  tyranny, 
had  Hipparchus  died  when  invested  with  it, and  he  had  only  one 
day's  time  to  effect  his  own  establishment.  The  reverse  is  the 
truth ;  that,  havin<^  for  a  length  of  time  been  familiarized  to  the 
expectation,  having  rendered  himself  awful  to  the  citizens,  and 
being  supported  by  vigilant  and  trusty  guards,  he  received  and 
enjoyed  his  power  with  abundant  security,  He  never  had  cause, 
as  a  younger  brother  must  have  had,  to  work  his  way  through 
perplexities  and  dangers,  as  in  that  case  he  could  not  by  practicie 
have  been  made  an  adept  in  theaflfair  of  government.  But  it  was 
accidental  and  owing  entirely  to  subsequent  misfortunes,  that 
Hipparchus  got  the  title,  and  passed  in  the  opinion  of  succeeding 
ages  for  one  of  the  tyrants. 

On  Harmodius  therefore,  who  was  deaf  to  his  solicitations,  he 
executed  his  resentment  in  the  manner  predetermined.  For,  a 
summons  having  been  delivered  to  a  sister  of  his,  a  young  virgin, 
to  attend  and  carry  the  basket  in  some  public  procession,  they 
afterwards  rejected  her  ;  alledging,  she  never  had  nor  could  have 
been  summoned,  because  she  was  unworthy  of  the  honour. 
This  atfront  highly  provoked  Harmodius  ;  but  Aristogiton,  out 
of  zeal  for  him,  was  far  more  exasperated  at  it.  The  points 
needful  to  their  intended  revenge  were  concerted  with  the  party 
-who  concurred  in  the  design,  But  they  waited  for  the  great  Pa- 
nathenaea  to  strike  the  blow;  on  which  festival  alone,  without 
incurring  suspicion,  such  of  the  citizens  as  assisted  in  the  pro- 
cession might  be  armed  and  gathered  together  in  numbers.  It 
was  settled,  that  they  themselves  should  begin  ;  and  then,  the 
body  of  their  accomplices  were  to  undertake  their  protectioa 
against  the  guards  of  the  tyrant's  family. 

The  pel  sons  made  privy  to  this  design  were  but  few,  from 
a  view  to  a  more  secure  execution  of  it.  For  they  presumed 
that  even  such  as  were  not  in  the  secret,  when  the  attempt  was 
once  in  whatever  manner  begun,  finding  themselves  armed,  would 
seize  the  opportunity,  and  readily  concur  to  assert  their  own 
freedom.  When  therefore  the  festival  was  come,  Hippias,  re- 
pairing without   the  wall|^  to  the  place  called  Ceramicus,  ai)t| 
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there  attended  by  his  guards,  was  prescribing  and  adjusting  the 
order  of  the  procession.  Hurmodius  and  Aristogiton,  each 
armed  with  a  dagger,  advanced  to  execute  their  parts,  Bu^, 
\vhen  they  saw  one  of  their  accomplices  in  familiar  conversation 
with  Hippias,  for  Hippias  was  affable  and  courteous  to  all  men, 
they  were  struck  with  fear;  they  imagined  the  whole  of  their 
plot  had  been  betrayed,  and  that  already  they  were  only  not  ap- 
prehended. Now  therefore,  by  a  sudden  resolution,  they  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  snatch  a  timely  revenge  upon  him,  by 
whom  they  were  aggrieved,  and  on  whose  account  they  had  em- 
barked into  so  dangerous  an  affair.  In  this  hurry  of  thought 
they  rushed  back  into  the  city,  and  met  with  Hipparchus  at  the 
place  called  Leocorium  ;  where,  without  any  regard  to  theirown 
safety,  they  made  an  instant  assault  upon  him.  And  thus,  in  all 
the  fury  of  passion,  one  actuated  by  jealousy,  and  the  other 
by  resentment,  they  wounded  and  kill  him.  As  the  people  im- 
mediately ran  together,  Aristogiton,  by  favour  of  the  concourse, 
escapes  for  the  present,  but,  being  afterwards  seized,  was  unmer- 
cifully treated  :  but  Harmodius  is  instantly  slain  on  the  spot. 

The  news  of  this  assassination  being  carried  to  Hippias  at  the 
Ceramicus,  he  moved  off  immediately  ;  not  to  the  scene  of  action, 
but  towards  the  aimed  accomplices  in  the  procession,  before  they 
could  be  informed  of  the  fact,  as  they  were  stationed  at  a  distance. 
He  artfully  suppressed  on  his  countenance  all  sense  of  the  cala- 
mity ;  and,  pointing  to  a  certain  spot,  commanded  them  aloud  to 
throw  down  their  arms  and  file  off  thither.  This  command  they 
obeyed,  expecting  he  had  something  to  communicate  to  them. 
But  Hippias,  addressing  himself  to  his  guards,  orders  them  to 
take  away  those  arms.  He  then  picked  out  man  by  man,  from 
amongst  them,  such  as  he  designed  to  put  to  the  question,  and  all 
upon  whom  a  dagger  was  found:  for,  by  ancient  custom,  they 
were  to  make  the  procession  with  a  spear  and  a  shield. 

In  this  manner  truly,  from  the  anguish*  of  irritated  love,  this 
conspiracy  took  its  rise,  and  this  desperate  attempt  was  executed 

*  And  yet  so  violently  were  tyrants  detested  at  Athens,  tbat  the  memory  of  Har- 
tnodiiis  and  Aristogiton  was  ever  after  honoared  there  as  martyrs  for  liberty,  and  first 
authors  of  the  ruin  of  tyrants.  Their  praises  were  publicly  sung  at  the  great  Paua- 
thenxa.  No  slave  was  ever  called  by  their  names.  Praxiteles  nas  employed  to  cast 
their  statues,  wl.ich  were  afterwards  set  up  in  thefornai:  Xerxes  indeed  cairied 
them  away  into  Persia,  but  Alexander  afterwards  sent  them  back  to  Athens.  Plu- 
tarch hath  preserved  a  smart  reply  of  Antipho  the  orator,  who  will  appear  in  this 
history,  to  the  elder  Dionysies,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  latter  had  put  the  question 
which  was  the  finest  kind  of  brass?  "  That,"  replied  Antipho,  <' of  which  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristog^iton  were  made/' 
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by  Harmoflius  and  Aristopiton.  from  the  impulse  of  a  sudcjeu 
consternation.  But  after  this  the  tyranny  became  more  grievous 
upon  the  Athenians.  Hippias,  who  was  now  more  than  ever 
alarmed,  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  and  cast  his  thought* 
about  towards  foreign  powers,  to  secure  hiniself  an  asylum  abroad, 
in  case  of  a  total  reverse  at  home.  To  ^antidas  therefore,  the 
son  of  Hippocius,  tyrant  of  Lampsacus— to  a  Lainpsacene  though 
he  himself  was  an  Athenian— he  married  hisdaughter  Archedice, 
knowing  that  family  to  have  a  poweiful  interest  with^king Darius; 
and  the  monument  of  that  lady  is  now  at  Lampsacus,  and  hatb 
this  inscription; — 

From  Kippias  sprnnj:,  with  regal  pow'r  anay'd, 

Witliin  this  earth 'Archedice  is  lay'd  ; 

By  father,  Jiusbaiul,  l)i-ot tiers,  sonsj  aily'd 

To  liaughty  thrones,  yet  never  stain'J  with  pride. 

For  the  space  of  three  years  after  this,  Hippias  continued  in 
possession  of  the  tyranny  at  Athens;  but,  being  deposed  in  the 
fourth  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  exiled  Alcmiebnidie,  he 
retired  by  agreement  to  Sigosum  ;  from  thence  to  ^antidas  at 
Lampsacus;  and  from  thence  to  king  Darius;  and,  with  a  coni- 
mand  under  him,  he  marched  twenty  years  after  to  Maratlion  ; 
and,  though  much  advanced  in  years,  served  in  that  war  with  the 
Medes. 

The  people  of  Athens,  reflecting  on  these  past  transactions, 
and  recollecting  all  the  dismal  narratives  about  them,  which  tra- 
dition had  handed  down,  treated  vvith  great  severity  and  deep 
suspicions  all  such  as  were  informed  against,  in  relation  to  the 
Mysteries;  and  they  construed  the  whole  procedure  as  the  (lawn- 
ing  of  a  plot  to  erect  an  oligarchical  and  ty  tannic  power.  And, 
as  their  passions  were  inflamed  by  such  apprehensions,  many 
worthy  and  valuable  citizens  were  already  thrown  into  prison; 
Nay,  it  seemed  as  if  their  inquisition  was  to  have  no  end,  since 
from  day  to  day, their  indignation  gave  into  more  increasing  se- 
verity, and  numbers  were  constantly  arrested.  Here,  one  of 
those*  vvho  had  been  imprisoned  on  suspicion  (and  a  suspicion 
too  of  being  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  crime)  is  persuaded, 
by  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  to  turn  an  evidence,  no  matter 
whether  of  truth  or  falsehood.  Many  conjectures  have  passed' on 
both  sides  ;  but  no  one,  neither  at  that  time  nor  since,  hath  been 

*  This  person,  according  to  Plutarch  in  Aleihiades,  was  Andocides  the  orator,  a 
man  alvrays  reckoned  of  tbeoligarcliical  faction.  And  one  Tinispus,  his  intimate 
friend,  who  was  a  man  of  small  consideration  at  Athens,  t)ut  reranikiiblc  for  a  pene- 
trating and  enterprising  genius,  was  the  person  who  persuaded  him  to  turn  informer, 
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able  to  discover  the  men  who  were  really  concerned  in  the  affair. 
The  argument  which  prevailed  upon  this  person  was,  "  the  ne- 
cessity for  his  taking  such  a  step,  even  though  he  had  no  hand  in 
the  commissioii,  since  by  this  he  would  infallibly  procure  his  own 
safety,  and  deliver  the  city  from  its  present  confusions:  for  he 
must  be  much  more  secure  of  saving  his  life  by  such  voluntary 
confession  on  a  promise  of  indemnity,  than  he  could  possibly  be 
should  he  persist  in  an  avowal  of  his  innocence,  and  be  brought 
to  a  trial."  In  short,  this  man  became  an  evidence,  both  against 
himself  and  against  others,  in  the  affair  of  the  Mercuries. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Athenian  people  at  this  (as  it  was 
thought)  undoubted  discovery  :  and,  as  they  had  been  highly 
chagrined  before  at  their  inability  to  detect  the  criminals,  who 
bad  so  outrageously  insulted  the  multitude,  they  immediately 
discharged  this  informer,  and  all  other  prisoners  whom  he  did 
not  name  as  accomplices.  Upon  such  as  he  expressly  named 
the  judicial  trials  were  held.-  Some  of  them  they  put  to  death, 
as  many  as  were  prevented  by  timely  arrests  from  flying  from 
justice;  but  they  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  against  the 
fugitives,  and  set  a  price  on  their  heads.  Yet  all  this  while  it 
was  by  no  means  clear,  that  those  who  suffered  were  not  un- 
justly condemned.  Thus  much  however  is  certain,  that  by  such 
proceedings  tbe  public  tranquillity  was  restored. 

In  regard  to  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians  were  highly  incensed 
against  him,  since  the  party  which  were  bis  enemies,  and  had 
made  their  attacks  upon  him  before  hiS  departure,  continued 
still  to  inflame  them.  And  now,  as  they  presumed  the  truth 
had  been  detected  in  relation  to  the  Mercuries,  it  appeared  to 
them  beyond  a  scruple,  that  he  must  also  have  been  guilty  of 
the  crimes  charged  against  him  about  the  Mysteries,  upon  the 
same  ground  of  a  secret  combination  against  the  democracy. 

At  this  critical  period  of  time,  when  the  public  confusion  was 
in  all  its  height,  it  farther  happened,  that  a  Lacedaemonian  army, 
though  by  no  means  large,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  to 
execute  some  scheme  along  with  the  Bjeotians.  This  was  in- 
terpreted to  the  prejudice  of  Alcibiades,  as  if  they  had  now 
taken  the  field  at  his  instigation,  and  not  on  anv  account  of  obliging 
the  Boeotians;  and  that,  *'  had  they  not  happily  apprehended  in 
time  such  as  had  been  informed  against,  Athens  bad  now  been 
infallibly  betrayed."  Xay,  for  the  space  of  a  night,  they  kept 
guard  under  arms,  within  the  city,  in  the  temple  of  Theseus. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  the  friends  of  Alcibiades  at  Argos 
were  suspected  of  a  design  to  assault  the  people :  and  those  hos- 
'     Vol.  II.  No.  55.  P 
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tages  of  the  Argives,  who  were  kept  in  custody  among  the 
islands,  the  Athenians  on  this  occasion  delivered  up  to  the  people 
of  Argos,  to  he  put  to  death  on  these  suspicions. 

Thus  reasons  flowed  in  from  every  quarter  for  suspecting  Al- 
cibiades.  Desirous  therefore  to  bring  him  to  a  trial  and  to  exe- 
cution, they  accordingly  dispatched  the  Salaminian  to  Sicily,  or- 
der him  and  such  others  as  they  had  informations  against  to  re- 
pair to  Athens.  But  it  had  been  given  them  in  charge  to  notify 
to  him,  that  "  he  should  follow  them  home  in  order  to  make  his 
defence,"  and  by  no  means  to  put  him  under  arrest.  This  man- 
agement was  owing  to  a  desire  of  preventing  all  stirs  in  the 
army  or  in  the  enemy;  and,  not  least  of  all,  to  their  willingness 
that  the  Mantineans  and  Argives  should  continue  in  the  service, 
whose  attendance  in  the  expedition  they  wholly  ascribed  to  the 
interest  Alcibiades  had  with  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this,  Alcibiades  on  board  his  own  ship,  and 
accompanied  by  all  those  who  were  involved  in  the  same  accu- 
sation, sailed  away  from  Sicily  with  the  Salaminian  for  Athens; 
and  when  they  were  got  to  the  height  of  Thuria,  they  no  longer 
followed  ;  but  quitting  their  ship  were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Cen- 
sured as  they  were,  they  durst  not  in  fact  undergo  a  trial.  The 
crew  of  the  Salaminian  exerted  themselves  immediately  in  the 
search  after  Alcibiades  and  his  companions:  but  when  they 
found  the  search  was  ineffectual,  they  gave  it  up,  and  steered 
away  for  Athens  ;  and  Alcibiades,  now  become  a  fugitive,  passed 
over  in  a  vessel  soon  after  from  Thuria  *  to  Peloponnesus  :  but 
the  Athenians,  upon  his  thus  abandoning  his  defence,  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  death  against  him  and  his  associates. 

After  these  transactions,  the  Athenian  generals  who  remained 
in  Sicily,  having  divided  their  whole  armament  into  two  squad- 
rons, and  taken  the  command  of  each  by  lot,  set  sail  with  all 
their  united  force  for  Selinus  and  Egesta.  They  were  desirous 
to  know  whether  the  Egesteans  would  pay  down  the  money ;  to 
discover  also  the  present  posture  of  the  Selinuntians,  and  to 
learn  the  state  of  their  quarrels  with  the  Egesteans.  In  their 
course,  keeping  on  the  left  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  on  the 
Tyrrhene  gulf,  they  arrived  at  Himera,  which  is  the  only  Gre- 
cian city  in  this  part  of  Sicily  ;  and,  when  denied  reception  here, 

*  Somebody  at  Thuria,  who  knew  Akibiacies,  asked  him,  why  he  would  not 
stand  a  trial,  and  trust  his  country  ?  "  In  otlier  points  I  would  ;  hut,  when  my 
life  i»  concerned,  I  would  not  trust  my  mother,  lest  she  sliould  make  a  mistake,  and 
put  in  a.  black  bean  instead  of  a  white  one."  And,  when  he  was  afterwaids  told, 
that  his  conntrTmen  had  passed  the  sentence  of  death  against  him,  he  briskly  re- 
plied—" But  V\\  make  them  know  that  I  a«i  aliye."— Pii*i«rcA  in  Alcibiade», 
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they  resumed  their  course.  Touching  afterwards  at  Hyccara,  a 
Sicanian  fortress  hut  an  annoyance  to  the  Egesteans,  they  sur- 
prise it ;  for  it  was  situated  close  upon  the  sea ;  and  having 
doomed  the  inhabitants  to  be  slaves,  they  delivered  the  place 
into  the  hands  of  the  Egesteans,  whose  cavalry  was  now  attend- 
ino-  on  the  Athenian  motions.  The  land-forces  marched  away 
from  hence  through  the  territories  of  the  Siculi,  till  they  had 
again  reached  Catana;  but  the  vessels,  on  board  of  which  were 
the  slaves,  came  back  along  the  coasts. 

Nicias  had  proceeded  from  Hyccara  directly  to  Egesta,  where, 
after  transacting  other  points,  and  receiving  thirty  *  talents,  he 
rejoined  the  grand  armament  at  Catana:  and  here  they  set  up 
the  slaves  to  salef,  and  raised  by  the  money  paid  for  them  J  one 
hundred  and  twenty  talents. 

They  also  sailed  about  to  their  Sicilian  allies,  summoning 
them  to  send  in  their  reinforcements.  With  a  division  also  of 
their  force  they  appeared  before  Hybla,  a  hostile  city  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gela,  but  were  not  able  to  take  it.  And  here  the  summer 
ended. 

Winter  now  succeeding,  the  Athenians   began  immediately  to 
get  all  things  in  readiness  for  an  attempt  upon  Syracuse.     The 
Syracusans  were    equally  intent  upon  making  an  attack  upon 
them  :  for,  since  the  Athenians  had  not  thought  proper,  during 
their  first   panic  and  consternation,  to  fall  instantly  upon  them 
such  a  protraction  re-inspired  them  day  after  day  with  new  re- 
reviving  courage :   since,  farther,    by  cruizing  on  the  other  side 
of  Sicily,  they  seemed  to  atfect  a  remoteness  from  them;   and 
though  shewing  themselves  before  Hybla,  and  attempting  the 
place,  they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  it,    the  Syracusans  bec^an 
DOW  to  treat  them  with  an  open  contempt.     They  even  insisted 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  populace  who  are   in  high  spirits 
*'  that  their  generals  should   lead  out  towards  Catana,   since  the 
enemy  durst  not  venture  to  n)arch  against  them."     The  Svracu- 
san  horsemen  also,  sent  daily  out  to  observe  their  motions,  rode 
boldly  up  to  the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  insulting  them  in  other 
respects,  but  especially  with  this  sneering  demand,—"  Whether 
they  were  not  rather  come  to  gain  a  settlement  for  themselves  on 
a  foreign   shore,   than   to    replace   the   Leontines  in  their  old 
possessions  ?" 

*  5,812/.  ]0«.  sterling. 

t  Among  the  rest,  Nicias  sold  at  this  sale  Lais  the  famous  conrtesaa,  at  this  time 
a  very  young  girl,  wbom  her  purchaser-,  carried  to  Coriutb,  where    ihe  set  up  8a<| 
drove  a  predigious  trade  indeed.    Plutarck  in  Hicias^ 
I  23^250^  sterlini^. 
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The  Athenian  generals,  informed  of  these  bravadoes,  were  de- 
sirous to  seduce  the  whole  strength  of  Syracuse  tq  as  great  a 
distance  as  possible  from  that  city,  that  they  might  snatch  an 
opportunity  of  transporting  tliither  their  own  forces  by  favour  of 
the  night,  arid  seize  a  proper  spot  whereon  tp  fix  their  encamp- 
nient,  without  any  obstruction  from  the  enemy.  They  were 
well  convinced,  that  their  point  could  not  be  so  easily  accom- 
plished, should  they  endeavour  to  force  a  descent  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  or  by  a  land-march  should  give  them  an  early  notice 
of  their  design  :  for,  in  such  cases,  their  own  light-armed,  and 
that  cumbersome  train  which  must  attend,  as  they  had  no  horse 
to  cover  their  motions,  must  suffer  greatly  from  the  numerous 
cavalry  of  the  Syracusans;  but,  by  the  other  scheme,  they  niight 
pre-occupy  a  spot  of  ground  where  the  cavalry  could  not  give 
them  any  considreable  annoyance.  Nay,  what  is  more,  the  Sy- 
racusan  exiles,  who  followed  their  camp,  had  informed  them  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  convenient  for  their  purpose,  near  Olympiieum. 

In  order  therefore  to  accomplish  the  point,  the  generals  have 
recourse  to  the  following  artifice. —  They  dispatch  an  emissary, 
of  whose  fidelity  they  were  well  assured,  and  who  might  also 
pass  with  the  generals  of  Syracuse  as  well  affected  to  their 
cause.  The  person  employed  was  a  Catanean.  He  told  them 
f  he  was  sent  by  their  friends  in  Catana,"  with  whose  names  they 
were  acquainted  and  knew  well  to  be  of  that  number  in  Catana, 
which  persisted  in  steadfast  attachnient  to  them  :  he  said  farther, 
that,  "the  Athenians  reposed  themselves  by  night  within  the 
city  at  a  distance  from  their  ^rms  ;  and  that  in  case  they  (the 
Syracusans)  on  a  day  prefixed,  would  with  all  the  forces  of  their 
city  appear  by  early  dawn  before  the  Athenian  camp,  the  Cata- 
neans  would  shut  up  those  within  the  city  a^ld  set  fire  to  their 
shipping,  by  vvhich  means  they  might  force  the  entrenchments 
and  render  themselves  masters  of  the  camp;  that,  farther,  the 
party  of  Calaneans  that  would  co-operate  with  them  in  this 
scheme,  was  very  large,  and  already  prepared  to  execute  thes^ 
points  he  was  now  sent  to  propose," 

The  Syracusan  genprals,  who$e  ardour  other  contingencies 
had  already  inflan^,ed,and  who  had  formed  a  resolution,  even  pre- 
vious to  such  encouragement,  to  march  their  forces  towards 
Catana,  without  the  least  reserve  gave  implicit  credit  to  this 
emissary  ;  and,  having  instantly  pitched  upon  a  day  for  execu- 
tion, dismissed  him.  They  also  (for  by  this  time  the  Selinuntian 
Bnd  some  other  auxiliaries  had  joined  them)  issued  out  their  Ckf- 
dcrs  for  the  whole  militjiry  strength  of  Syracuse  to  march  out  on 
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the  day  appointed.  No  sooner  therefore  were  nil  the  needful 
preparations  adjusted,  and  the  time  at  hand  at  whicU  they  were 
to  make  their  appearance,  than— on  the  inarch  for  Catana,  they 
halted  one  night  upon  the  banks  of  the  Symaethus,  in  the  Leon- 
tine  district.  But  the  Athenians,  when  assured  they  had  thus 
taken  the  field,  decamped  instantly  with  the  whole  of  their  force, 
and  with  all  the  Sicilian  and  other  auxiliaries  who  had  joined  them, 
aud  embarking  themselves  on  board  their  ships  and  transports, 
steered  away  by  night  for  Syracuse.  And,  early  the  next  dawn, 
they  landed  on  the  intended  spot  near  Oiympiaeum,  intent  on 
forming  and  securing  their  encampment.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Syracusans,  in  the  mean  time,  came  up  first  to  Catana;  and  dis- 
covermg  that  the  whole  Athenian  army  had  put  to  sea  by  night, 
they  return  with  this  intelligence  to  their  foot.  Upon  this,  the 
whole  army,  soon  wheeling  aoout,  returned  with  all  speed  to  the 
defence  of  Syracuse. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians,  as  the  enemy  had  a  long  way 
to  march,  formed  an  encampment  on  an  advantageous  spot  with- 
out the  least  obstruction.  On  it,  they  were  possessed  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  fighting  only  at  their  own  discretion,  and  the  Svracusan 
hoise  could  not  give  thtm  the  least  annoyance,  either  during  or  be- 
ijore  an  engagement.  On  one  side,  they  were  flaked  by  walls,  houses, 
trees,  and  a  marsh  ;  and  on  the  other  by  precipices.  They  also 
felled  some  trees  that  grew  near:  and  carrying  them  down  to  the 
shore,  they  piled  them  into  a  barricade  for  the  defence  of  their 
ships,  and  to  cover  them  on  the  side  of  Dascon.  They  also  ex- 
peditiously threw  up  a  rampart,  on  the  part  which  seemed  most 
accessible  to  the  enemy,  of  stones  picked  out  for  the  purpose,  and 
timber,  and  broke  down  the  bridge  of  the  Anapus. 

Thus  busied  as  they  were  on  fortifying  their  camp,  not  so 
much  as  one  person  ventured  out  of  the  city  to  obstruct  their 
proceedings.  The  first,  who  appeared  to  make  any  resistance, 
were  the  Syracusan  cavalry;  and,  when  once  they  had  shewn 
themselves,  the  whole  body  of  their  infantry  was  soon  in  sight 
They  advanced  first  of  all  quite  up  to  the  Athenian  works;  but, 
when  they  perceived  that  they  would  not  sally  out  to  fight  them, 
they  agam  retreated;  and,  having  crossed  the  road  to  Helorum, 
reposed  themselves  for  the  night. 

The  succeeding  day,  the  Athenians  and  allies  prepared  for  en- 
gagement, and  their  order  of  battle  was  formed,  as  follows : — 
The  Argives  and  Mantineans  had  the  right,  the  Athenians  the 
centre,  and  the  rest  of  the  line  was  formed  by  the  other  confe- 
jierates,      One  half  of  the  vvtiDie  force,  which  was  ranged  in  the 
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first  line,  was  drawn  up  by  eight  in  depth.  The  other  half, 
being  posted  near  the  tents,  formed  a  hollow  square,  in  which 
the  men  were  also  drawn  up  by  eight.  The  latter  were  ordered, 
if  any  pait  of  the  line  gave  way,  to  keep  a  good  look  out  and 
advance  to  their  support.  And  within  this  hollow  square  they 
posted  ail  the  train  who  attended  the  service  of  the  army. 

But  the  Syracusans  drew  up  their  heavy-armed,  which  body 
consisted  of  the  whole  military  strength  of  Syracuse,  and  all  the 
confederates  who  had  joined  them,  in  files  consisting  of  sixteen. 
Those,  who  had  joined  with  auxdiary  quotas,  were  chiefly  the 
Selinuntians;  and  next,  the  horse  of  the  Geloans,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  about  two  hundred:  the  horse  also  of  the  Camari- 
neans,  about  twenty  in  number,  and  about  fifty  archers.  But 
their  horsemen  tbey  posted  to  the  right,  being  not  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  twelve  hundred  ;  and,  next  to  the»n,  the  darters. 

The  Athenians  being  now  intent  on  advancing  to  the  charge, 
Nicias,  addressing  himself  in  regular  order  to  the  troops  of  the 
several  States,  animated  them  to  the  fight  by  the  following  ha- 
rangue, repeated  in  turn  to  the  whole  army. 

"  What  need,  my  fellow  soldiers,  of  a  long  exhortation,  since 
we  are  here,  determined,  and  resolute  foractior)?  for  this  our 
present  arrangement  seems  to  me  a  stronger  confirmation  of  your 
pourage,  than  any  words  could  be,  how  eloquently  soever  deli- 
vered, if  we  were  inferior  in  strength.  But  when,  Argives,  Man- 
tineans,  and  Athenians,  and  the  flower  of  the  isles,  we  are  here 
assembled  together, — how  is  it  possible,  when  such  brave  and 
numerous  allies  are  to  fight  in  company,  that  we  should  not  en- 
tertain a  steadfast,  nay,  the  warmest  hope,  that  the  victory  will 
be  our  own?  Nay  more,  as  we  have  to  do  with  a  promiscuous 
rrowd,  the  mob  of  a  city,  not  selected  for  service,  as  we  have 
had  the  honour  to  be;  and  who,  it  must  be  added,  are  but  Sici^ 
lians;  who,  though  affecting  to  despise  us,  will  never  sustain 
our  charge,  because  their  skill  is  far  beneath  their  courage. 

"Let  every  soldier  farther  recal  to  his  remembrance,  that  he  is 
now  at  a  vast  distance  from  his  native  soil,  and  near  no  friendly 
land  but  vvhatyou  shall  render  such  by  the  efforts  of  your  valour, 
Such  things  I  am  bound  to  suggest  to  your  remembrance,  the 
reverse,  I  am  vvell  convinced,  of  what  our  enemies  utter  for  their 
mutual  encouragement.  They  undoubtedly  are  roaring  aloud— 
It  is  for  your  country  you  are  now  to  fight.  But  I  tell  you,  that 
from  your  country  you  are  now  remote;  and,  as  such,  must 
either  conquer,  or  not  without  difficulty  ever  see  it  again,  since 
the  numerous  cavalry  pf  the  eoemy  will  press  hard  upon  our 
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retreat  Call  therefore  to  mind  your  own  dignity  and  worth ; 
advance  with  alacrity  to  assault  your  foes;  convinced,  that  youi* 
present  necessities  and  wants  are  far  more  terrible  than  the  enemy 
you  are  to  engage." 

When  Nicias  had  finished  this  exhortation,  he  led  on  his  army 
towards  the  encounter.  But  the  Syracusans  were  not  vet  pre- 
pared, as  by  no  means  expecting  to  be  charged  so  soon;  and 
some  of  the  soldiers,  as  the  city  lay  so  near  were  straggled 
thither.  These  however  came  running  with  all  eagerness  and  speed 
to  gain  their  posts;  too  late  upon  the  whole;  but,  as  each  of 
them  met  with  any  number  intent  on  action,  he  ranged  himself 
in  their  company.  The  Syracusans,  to  do  them  justice,  were 
not  deficient  in  alacrity  or  courage,  neither  in  the  present  battle 
nor  any  of  the  following.  They  maintained  their  ground  gal- 
lantly so  long  as  their  competence  of  skill  enabled  them;  but 
when  that  failed  them,  they  were  forced,  though  with  reluntance, 
to  slacken  in  their  ardour.  However,  though  far  from  imagining 
that  the  Athenians  would  presume  to  begin  the  attack,  and  though 
obliged  in  a  hurry  to  stand  on  their  defence,  fhey  took  up  their 
arms,  and  advanced  immediately  to  meet  their  foe. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  the  slingers  of  stones. with  either 
the  hand  or  the  sling,  ami  the  archers,  on  both  sides,  began  the 
engagement;  and  alternately  chased  one  another,  as  is  generally 
the  case  among  the  bodies  of  the  light-armed.  In  the  next  place, 
the  soothsayers  brought  forwards  and  immolated  the  solemn 
victims;  and  the  trumpets  summoned  the  heavy-armed  to  close 
firm  together,  and  advance. 

All  sides  now  began  to  face ;  the  Syracusans  to  fight  for  their 
country;  each  soldier  amongst  them  for  his  native  soil,  to  earn, 
for  the  present  his  preservation,  and  for  the  future  bis  libeity.— 
On  their  enemies  side;  the  Athenians,  to  gain  possession  of  a 
foreign  country,  and  not  to  damage  their  own  by  a  dastardly  be- 
haviour: the  Argives,  and  voluntary  part  of  the  confederates,  to 
procure  for  the  Athenians  a  happy  accomplishment  of  their 
schemes,  and  again  to  visit  their  own  country,  to  which  they 
were  endeared,  victorious  and  triumphant;  and  that  part  of  the 
confederacy,  which  attended  in  obedience  to  the  ofders  of  their 
masters,  were  highly  animated  by  the  thought,  that  they  must 
earn  their  safety  now  at  once,  or,  if  defeated  now,  must  for  the 
future  despair,  and  then,  secretly  actuated  perhaps  by  the  distant 
hope,  that,  were  others  reduced  to  the  Athenian  yoke,  their  own 
bondage  might  be  rendered  more  light  and  easy. 
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The  business  being  now  come  to  blows,  they  for  a  long  time 
maintained  the  ground  on  both  sides.  It  happened,  farther 
that  some  claps  of  thunder  were  heard,  attended  with  lightning 
and  a  heavy  rain.  This  caused. a  sudden  consternation  in  the 
Syracusans,  who  now  for  the  first  time  engaged  the  Athenians, 
and  had  gained  very  little  experience  in  the  affairs  of  war.  But, 
by  the  more  experienced  enemy,  these  accidents  were  interpreted 
as  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  season;  and  their  concern  was  ra- 
ther employed  upon  the  enemy,  whom  they  found  no  easy  con- 
quest. But  the  Argives,  having  first  of  all  defeated  the  left 
"wing  of  the  Syracusans,  and  the  Athenians  being  afterwards  suc- 
cessful in  their  quarter  of  the  battle,  the  whole  Syracusan  army 
was  soon  thrown  into  disorder,  and  began  the  flight.  The 
Athenians  however  did  not  continue  the  pursuit  to  any  great 
distance;  for,  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  as  they  were  numerous 
and  unbroken,  put  a  stop  to  the  chace  by  assaulting  those  par- 
ties of  heavy-armed,  whom  they  saw  detached  for  the  pursuit, 
and  driving  them  back  into  their  own  line.  Having  pursued 
only  so  far  as  they  could  in  an  orderly  and  secure  manner,  they 
again  retreated  and  erected  a  trophy. 

But  the  Syracusans,  who  had  rallied  again  in  the  road  to  Helo- 
rum,  and  were  drawn  up  as  well  as  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
would  permit,  send  a  strong  detachment  from  their  body  for  the 
guard  of  Olympiaeum  ;  apprehensive,  that  the  Athenians  might 
otherwise  seize  the  treasures  that  were  reposited  there.  And, 
this  being  done,  with  the  remainder  of  their  force  they  retired 
within  the  walls  of  Syracuse. 

The  Athenians  in  the  mean  time  made  no  advances  against 
Olympiaeum  ;  but,  after  gathering  together  the  bodies  of  their 
slain,  and  laying  them  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  they  passed  the 
night  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  next  day  they  delivered  up  their  dead  under  truce  to  the 
Syracusans,  of  whom  and  their  allies  there  had  perished  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  men ;  and  then  gathered  up  the  bones  of 
their  own.  Of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  about  fifty  in  all 
were  slain.  And  now,  with  all  the  pillage  they  had  made  of  the 
enemy,  they  sailed  back  to  Catana. 

This  was  owing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  now  advanced  to 
winter.  It  was  no  longer  judged  possible  for  them  to  be  able  to 
continue  the  war  in  their  present  post,  before  they  had  procured 
a  supply  of  horse  from  Athens,  and  had  assembled  others  from 
their  confederates  in  Sicily,  that  they  might  not  be  entirely  ex- 
posed to  the  horse  of  the  enemy.    They  were  also  intent  on  col- 
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lecting  pecuniary  aids  in  those  parts,  and  some  were  expected 
from  Athens : — "  They  might  also  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
some  other  cities,  which  they  hoped  would  prove  more  tractable, 
since  they  had  gained  a  battle:  they  wanted,  farther,  to  furnish 
themselves  with  piovisionsand  all  necessary  stores,  which  might 
enable  them  early  in  the  spring  to  make  new  attempts  on  Syra- 
cuse." Determined  by  these  considerations,  they  sailed  back  to 
Naxus  and  Catana,  in  ordef  to  winter  there. 

The  Syracusans,  after  they  had  performed  the  obsequies  of 
their  slain,  called  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  And  on  this 
occasion  Hermocrates,  the  son  of  Hermon,  (a  ma*!  who  wa,s  in- 
ferior to  none  in  all  other  branches  of  human  prudence,  who  for 
military  skdl  was  in  high  reputation,  and  renowned  for  bravery) 
standing  forth  among  them,  endeavoured  to  encourage  them,  and 
prevent  their  being  too  much  dispirited  by  their  late  defeat. 

He  told  them,  "  that  in  courage  they  had  not  been  worsted, 
but  their  want  of  discipline  had  done  them  harm:  and  ytt  the 
harm  suffered  by  that  was  not  near  so  great  as  they  might  justly 
have  expected;  especially  when,  no  better  than  a  rabble  of  me- 
chanics, they  had  been  obliged  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  most 
experienced  soldiery  of  Greece:  that  what  hurt  them  most  was 
too  large  a  number  of  generals,  and  the  multiplicity  of  commands 
which  was  thence  occasioned,  (for  the  number  of  those  who 
commanded  was  fifteen,)  whilst  the  bulk  of  their  army  observed 
no  discipline,  and  obeyed  no  orders  at  all:  but  were  only  a  few 
skilful  generals  selected  for  the  trust, — would  they  only  be  intent 
this  winter  on  training  their  bodies  of  heavy  armed,  and  furnish 
others  with  arms  who  had  none  for  themselves,  in  order  to  en- 
large their  number  as  much  as  possible,  and  inure  them  to  settled 
exercise  and  use, — he  assured  them,  thus,  in  all  probability,  they 
must  upon  the  whole  be  too  hard  for  their  foes,  as  their  natural 
portion  of  valour  was  great,  and  skill  would  be  attained  by  prac- 
tice :  that  both  of  these  would  progressively  become  more  per- 
fect ;  dicipline,  by  being  exercised  through  a  series  of  danger,  and 
inward  bravery  would  merely  of  itself  increjise  in  gallant  confi- 
dence, when  assured  of  the  support  of  skill.  As  to  generals,  that 
few  only,  and  those  invested  with  absolute  power,  ought  to  be 
elected  and  confirmed  by  a  solemn  oath  from  the  people, — that 
they  were  permitted  to  lead  the  army  where  and  how  they 
judged  best  for  the  public  service.  For,  by  tins  means,  what 
ought  to  be  concealed  would  be  less  liable  to  detection,  and  all 
the  schemes  of  war  might  be  directed  with  order  and  a  certainty 
of  success." 
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The  Syracusans,  who  had  listened  to  this  discourse,  decreed 
whatever  he  proposed.  They  elected  Hermocrates  himself  to  be 
a  general,  and  Heracl  ides  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Sicanus 
the  son  of  Hexecestus;  these  three.  They  also  appointed  am- 
bassadors to  go  to  Corinth  and  Lacedaemon,  to  procure  the  alli- 
ance of  those  States,  and  to  persuade  the  Laced  fern  on  ians  to  make 
hotter  war  upon  the  Athenians,  with  an  open  avowal  that 
they  acted  in  behalf  of  the  Syracusans  :  that,  by  this  means,  they 
might  either  be  obliged  to  recal  their  fleet  from  Sicily,  or  might 
be  less  able  to  send  any  reinforcements  to  the  army  already  there. 

The  Athenian  forces,  which  lay  at  Catana,  soon  made  aa 
excursion  from  thence  to  Messene,  expecting  to  have  it  betrayed 
into  their  power.  But  all  the  steps  taken  previously  for  the 
purpose  were  totally  disconcerted.  For  Alcibiades,  upon  his 
quitting  the  command  when  recalled  to  Athens,  being  convinced 
within  himself  that  exile  must  be  his  portion,  betrayed  the.whole 
project  (as  he  had  been  in  the  secret)  to  such  persons  at  Messene 
as  were  attached  to  the  Syracusans.  The  first  step  this  party 
took  was  to  put  to  death  all  the  persons  against  whom  he  in- 
formed; and,  at  the  time  of  this  attempt  being  quite  in  a  fer- 
ment and  underarms,  they  carried  their  point,  so  that  those  who 
wished  to  give  it  were  obliged  to  refuse  admission  to  the  Athe- 
nians. The  Athenians  therefore,  after  thirteen  days'  continuance 
on  the  coast,  when  the  weather  began  to  be  tempestuous,  when 
their  provisions  failed,  and  no  hope  of  success  appeared,  returned 
to  Naxas  *  *,  t  where,  having  thrown  up  an  entrenchment 
round  their  camp,  they  continued  the  rest  of  the  winter.  They 
also  dispatched  a  trireme  to  Athens,  to  forward  a  supply  of  mo- 
ney and  horsemen  to  join  them  without  fail  by  the  beginning  of 
the  spring. 

Tlie  Syracusans  employed  themselves  this  winter  in  fortifying 
their  city.  They  enclosed  Temenites  within  their  new  works, 
and  carried  their  wall  through  all  that  length  of  ground  which 
faceth  Epipolae,  that,  in  case  they  should  be  unable  to  keep  the 
field,  the  enemy  might  have  as  little  room  as  possible  to  raise 
counterworks  of  annoyance.  They  also  placed  a  garrison  atMe- 
gara,  and  another  in  Olympieeum  ;  and  all  along  the  sea  they  drove 
rows  of  piles,  wherever  the  ground  was  convenient  for  descents. 
Knowing,  also,  that  the  Athenians  wintered  at  Naxu»,  they 
marched  out  with  all  their  force  against  Catana.    They  ravaged 

t  In  the  original  is  added   kui  QpaKUi.     l^^^  sH  the  editors  and   DOtC'trhtefe 

five  it  up,  uud  uwn  they  cuu  make  uothlugof  it. 
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the  territory  of  the  Cataneans  ;  and,  after  burning  the  tents  and 
camps  of  the  Athenians,  they  returned  home. 

Having  also  had  intelligence  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Cararaina,  under  favour  of  a  treaty  made  formerly 
with  them  by  Laches,  to  try  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  their 
concurrence;  they  also  dispatched  an  embassy  thither,  to  traverse 
the  negotiation :  for  the  Camarineans  were  suspected  by  them, 
as  if  they  had  not  cordially  sent  in  their  quota  of  assistance  for 
the  first  battle,  and  lest  for  the  future  they  might  be  totally 
averse  from  acting  in  their  support,  as  in  that  battle  they  had 
seen  the  Athenians  victorious,  and  so,  induced  by  the  former 
treaty  they  had  made  with  the  latter,  might  now  declare  openly 
on  their  side. 

When  therefore  Herraocrates  and  others  were  arrived  at  Ca- 
marina  from  Syracuse,  and,  from  the  Athenians,  Euphemus  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  embassy,  an  assembly  of  the  Camarineans 
was  held;  in  which,  Hermocrates,  desirous  to  give  them  a  timely 
distaste  against  the  Athenian",  harangued  them  thus ; — 

"  Our  embassy  hither,  ye  men  of  Camarina,  hath  not  been  oc- 
casioned by  any  fears  we  were  under,  that  you  might  be  too 
much  territied  at  the  great  equipment  with  which  the  Athenians 
have  invaded  us;  but  rather  by  our  knowledge  with  what  kind  of 
arguments  they  wouM  impose  on  our  understanding,  by  which, 
before  we  had  an  opportunity  to  remonstrate,  they  might  seduce 
you  into  a  concurrence.  Sicily  in  fact  they  have  invaded,  upou 
such  pretext  as  you  have  heard  them  give  out ;  but  with  such  in- 
tentions as  we  have  all  abundant  reason  to  suspect.  And  to 
me  it  IS  clear,  that  their  schemes  have  no  tendency  to  replant 
the  Leontines,  but  rather  to  supplant  us  all.  For,  bow  is  it  re- 
concileable  with  common  sense,  that  a  people,  who  have  ever 
been  enjployed  in  the  ruin  of  the  States  which  are  neighbouring 
to  Athens,  should  be  sincere  in  re-establishing  a  Sicilian  people; 
or,  by  the  bonds  of  consanguiuity,  hold  themselves  obliged  to 
protect  the  Leontines,  who  are  of  Chalcidic  descent,  whilst  oa 
the  CUalcideans  of  Euboea,  from  whom  these  others  are  a  colony, 
they  hold  fast-rivetted  the  yoke  of  slavery  ?  No;  it  is  lUe  same 
cruel  policy  that  subjugated  the  Grecians  in  that  part  ot  the 
world,  which  now  exerts  itself  to  glut  their  ambition  in  this. 

"  These  are  those  very  Athenians,  who  formerly  having  been 
elected  their  common  leaders  by  the  well-desiguing  louians  and 
that  confederate  body  which  derived  from  them  their  descent,  oa 
the  glorious  pretence  of  avenging  themselves  on  the  Persiaa 
l^onarch,  abused  their  trust  by  enslaving  those  who  placed  Qoth 
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fidence  in  them ;  charging  some  with  deserting  the  common 
cause,  others  with  their  mutual  embroilments,  and  all,  at  length, 
with  different  but  specious  criminations :'  and,  on  the  whole, 
these  Athenians  waged  war  against  the  Mede,  not  in  the  cause 
of  Grecian  liberty,  as  neither  did  theother  Grecians  in  the  defence 
of  their  own:  the  former  fought,  not  indeed  to  subject  the  rest 
of  Greece  to  the  Mede,  but  to  their  own  selves ;  the  latter,  merely 
to  obtain  a  change  of  master;  a  master  not  inferior  in  policy,  but 
far  more  abundant  in  malice. 

*'  But,  though  Athens,  on  manifold  accounts,  be  obnoxious  to 
univeral  censure  and  reproach,  yet  we  are  not  come  hither  to 
prove  how  justly  she  deserveth  it,  since  your  own  conviction 
precludes  the  long  detail.  We  are  much  more  concerned  at 
present  to  censure  and  reproach  ourselves,  since,  with  all  the  ex- 
amples before  our  eyes  of  what  the  Grecians  in  those  parts 
have  suffered,  who,  for  want  of  guarding  against  their  incroach- 
ments,  have  fallen  victims  to  their  ambition, — since,  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  they  are  now  playing  the  same  sophist- 
ries upon  us,—*  the  replantation  of  their  kindred  Leontines,'--. 
*  the  support  of  the  Egesteans,  their  allies', — we  shew  no  in- 
clination to  unite  together  in  our  common  defence,  in  order  to 
give  them  most  signal  proofs,  that  in  Sicily  are  neither  lonians, 
nor  Hellespontins,  nor  islanders,  who  will  be  slaves,  though  ever 
changing  their  master,  one  while  to  the  Mede,  and  soon  after  to 
whoever  will  please  to  govern  ; — but,  on  the  contrary,  that  we 
are  Dorians,  who  from  Peloponnesus,  that  seat  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence, came  to  dwell  in  Sicily.  Shall  we,  therefore,  pro- 
tract our  union,  till,  city  after  city,  we  are  compelled  to  a  sub- 
mission?— we,  who  are  convinced  that  thus  only  we  can  be  con- 
quered, and  when  we  even  behold  that  thus  our  foes  have  dressed 
up  their  plan  ;  anriong-st  some  of  our  people  scattering  dissentions^ 
getting  others  to  war  down  each  other  for  the  mighty  recom- 
pence  of  their  alliance,  cajoling  the  rest  as  may  best  soothe  the 
pri  1e  or  caprice  of  each,  and  availing  themselves  of  these  methods 
to  work  our  ruin?  We  even  indulge  the  wild  imagination,  that^ 
thoue^h  a  remote  inhabitant  of  Sicily  be  destroyed,  the  danger 
can  never  come  home  to  ourselves;  and  that  be  who  precedes 
us  in  ruin  is  unhappy  only  in  and  for  himself. 

"  Is  there  now  a  man  amongst  you  who  imagines,  that  merely 
aSyracusaii,  and  not  himself,  is  the  object  of  Athenian  enmity, 
and  pronounceth  it  hard  that  he  must  be  exposed  to  dangers  in 
which  I  only  am  concerned?  Let  such  an  one  with  more  so- 
jidity  refleqt,  that  not  merely  for  what  is  mine,  but  equally  alsQ 
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for  what  is  his  own,  he  should  associate  with  me,  though  within 
my  precincts;  and  that  this  may  be  done  with  greater  security 
now,  since  as  yet  lam  not  quite  destroyed,  since  in  me  he  is  sure 
of  a  stedfast  ally,  and  before  be  is  bereaved  of  all  support  may 
hazard  the  contention.  And  let  him  further  rest  assured,  that  it 
is  not  the  sole  view  of  the  Athenian  to  bridle  enmiiy  in  a  Syracu- 
san  ;  but,  under  the  colour  of  that  pretext,  to  render  hiirselt  the 
more  secure,  by  gaining  for  a  time  the  friendship  of  another. 

"  If  others,  again,  entertain  any  envy  or  jealousy  of  Syracuse, 
for,  to  each  of  these,  great  States  are  generally  obnoxious,  and 
would  take  delight  in  seeing  us  depressed,  in  order  to  teach  us 
moderation,  ihougii  not  totally  destroyed,  from  a  regard  to  hit 
own  preservation, — these  are  such  sanguine  wishes,  as,  in  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  can  never  be  accomplished  :  because  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  the  same  person  shall  build  up  airy 
schemes  to  soothe  his  own  passions  and  then  insure  their  success. 
And  thus,  should  some  sinister  event  take  place,  quite  sunk  un- 
der the  weight  of  his  own  calamity,  he  would  perhaps  be  soon 
wishing  again  that  I  was  so  replaced  as  to  excite  his  envy.  Im- 
possible this,  for  one  who  abandoned  my  defence,  who  refused 
beforehand  to  participate  my  dangers— dangers,  though  not  in 
name,  yet  in  reality,  his  own!  for,  if  names  alone  be  regarded, 
he  acts  in  the  support  of  my  power ;  but  if  realities,  of  his  own 
preservation. 

"  Long  since,  ye  men  of  Camarina,  it  was  incumbent  on  you, 
•who  are  borderers  upon  us,  and  must  be  our  seconds  in  rum,  to 
jiave  foreseen  these  things,  and  not  to  have  abetted  our  defence 
with  so  much  remissness  as  you  have  hitherto  done  it.  You 
ought  to  have  repaired  to  our  support  with  free  and  voluntary 
aid;  with  such  as,  in  case  the  Athenians  had  begun  first  with  Ca- 
marina, you  would  have  come  with  earnest  prayers  to  implore 
from  us:  so  cordial  and  so  alert  you  should  have  appeared  in  our 
behalf,  to  avert  us  from  too  precipitate  submissions.  But  these 
things  never  were  ;  not  even  you,  nor  any  other  people,  have 
phewed  such  affection  or  alacrity  for  us. 

**  From  timorousness  of  heart  you  will  study  perhaps  to  manage 
both  with  us  and  the  invaders,  and  alledge,  that  there  are  treaties 
subsisting  between  yourselves  and  the  Athenians.  Yet  these  trea- 
ties you  never  made  to  hurt  your  friends,  but  to  repel  the  efl'orts  of 
your  toes,  should  they  dare  to  attack  you.  By  them  you  are  hound 
to  give  defensive  aid  to  the  Athenians  when  attacked  by  others,  and 
jiot  when  they  (as  is  the  present  case)  injuriously  fall  wnon  \our 
neighbours.      Remember   that  the  Rhegians,   though  even  qf 
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Clialcidic  descent,  have  refused  to  concur  with  them  in  replanting 
the  Leontines,  who  are  also  Chalcideans.  Hard,  indeed,  is  your 
fate,  if  they,  suspecting  some  bac  design  to  lie  lurking  under  a 
fair  justification,  have  recourse  to  the  wary  moderate  behaviour 
wh'ch  appearances  will  not  warrant;  whilst  you,  on  the  pre- 
tended ground  of  a  rational  conduct,  are  ea^er  to  serve  a  people 
who  are  by  nature  your  foes;  and  join  with  most  implacable 
enemies  to  destroy  your  own  kindred,  to  whom  nature  hath  so 
closely  attached  you  ! 

"In  such  a  conduct  there  is  no  justice:  the  justice  lies  in 
abetting  our  cause,  and  not  dastardly  shrinking  before  the  terror 
of  their  arms.  These  arms  are  not  terrible,  would  we  only  all 
combine  in  our  mutual  defence;  they  are  only  so, if,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  continue  disunited,  the  point  which  the  Athenians 
labour  with  so  much  assiduity.  For,  even  when  singly  against 
us  they  entered  the  lists,  and  were  victorious,  yet  they  were  not 
able  to  effectuate  their  designs,  but  were  obliged  precipitately  to 
re-embark.  If  united,  therefore,  what  farther  can  we  have  to 
fear?  What  hinders  us  from  associating  together  with  instant 
alacrity  and  zeal?  especially  as  we  soon  shall  receive  an  aid  from 
Peloponnesus,  who  in  all  the  business  of  war  are  far  superior  to 
Athenians.  Reject,  I  say,  the  vain  presumption,  that  either  it 
will  be  equitable  in  regard  to  us,  or  prudential  in  regard  to  your- 
selves, to  take  part  with  neither  side,  on  pretence  that  you  have 
treaties  subsisting  with  both  ;  there  is  a  fallacy  in  it,  which, 
though  veiled  under  plausible  words,  the  event  will  soon  detect. 
For  if  through  your  determination  to  abandon  his  support,  the 
party  already  attacked  be  vanquished,  and  the  assailant  be  invi- 
gorated by  success,  what  can  such  absenting  of  yourselves  avail, 
but  to  help  forwards  the  ruin  of  the  one,  and  afford  free  scope 
to  the  pernicious  schemes  of  the  other  ?  And  how  glorious  would 
the  reverse  of  this  conduct  be,  would  you  exert  your  efforts  to 
redress  the  injured,  who  also  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  have  a 
right  to  expect  it  from  you  ;  to  guard  the  common  welfare  of 
Sicily;  and  not  suffer  your  friends,  your  good  friends,  the  Athe-» 
nians,  to  run  out  into  a  course  of  outrage! 

"  In  a  word,  we  Syracusans  have  now  only  this  to  add;  that 
arguments  are  superfluous,  either  for  the  instruction  of  you  or  of 
others,  in  points  whose  tendency  you  know  as  clearly  as  ourselves. 
But  we  earnestly  conjure  you,  and,  if  prayers  will  not  avail,  we 
boldly  protest  against  you,  that,  as  the  worst  designs  are  formed 
against  us  by  our  eternal  foes,  the  lohians,  you  would  act  as  you 
ought;— if  not,  th^t  by  you  we  are  basely  betrayed,  Dorians  b^ 
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Dorians.  If  such  must  be  our  fate,  if  by  the  Athenians  we  must 
be  destroyed,  they  will  be  indebted  for  their  success  to  your  de- 
terminations, but  the  glory  of  it  will  be  totally  assumed  by  them- 
selves. Nay,  the  chief  reward  they  will  reap  from  the  victory 
will  he  this,  to  insiave  the  persons  who  enabled  them  to  gain  it. 
But  then,  should  the  victory  rest  with  us,  you  are  the  men  from 
whom  we  shall  exact  revenge  for  all  the  dangers  to  which  we 
have  been  exposed.  Examine  things,  therefore,  and  declare 
your  resolution,  either  at  once,  without  embarking  into  dangers, 
to  put  on  the  Athenian  chains;  or,  with  us,  to  face  the  storm 
and  earn  your  preservation;  not  basely  bending  to  the  yoke  of 
foreign  tyrants,  and  preventing  an  enmity  with  us  which  will 
not  quickly  be  appeased." 

In  these  words  Hermocrates  harangued  the  Camarin^ans :  and, 
when  he  had  ended,  Euphemus,  ambas^ado^  of  the  Athenians, 
replied  as  follows: 

"  Our  journey  hither  was  intended  for  the  renewal  of  a  former 
alliance;  but,  as  this  Syracusan  hath  taken  the  liberty  to  be  se- 
vere upon  us,  we  lie  under  an  obligation  to  shew  the  justice  of 
cur  title  to  that  share  of  dominion  which  we  now  possess.  And 
the  strongest  evidence  of  this  he  himself  hath  been  pleased  to 
give,  by  alTirming,  that  lonians  have  been  eternal  foes  to  Dorians. 
The  fact  is  incontestibly  true:  since  we,  who  are  lonians,  have 
been  necessitated  to  stand  ever  upon  our  guard  against  the  in- 
croaching  designs  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who  are  Dorians,  who 
are  our  superiors  in  number,  and  are  seated  upon  our  borders 
When,  therefore,  in  the  close  of  the  Persian  invasion,  we  saw 
ourselves  masters  of  a  navy,  we  asserted  our  own  independence 
from  the  government  and  guidance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  since 
no  shadow  of  reason  could  be  found  why  we  should  be  obedient 
to  them  any  more  than  they  to  us,  save  only  that  in  this  critical 
period  their  strength  was  greater.  We  were  afterwards  appointed 
by  free  election,  the  leaders  of  those  lonians  who  had  formerly 
been  subject  to  the  monarch.  And  the  preference  awarded  to 
us  we  continue  to  support,  assured  that  only  thus  we  shall  es- 
cape subjection  to  the  Ptloponnesian  yoke,  by  keeping  possession 
of  a  power  which  can  effectually  awe  all  their  encroachmeni?. 
And,  farther,  (that  we  may  come  to  particulars,)  it  was  not 
with  injustice  that  we  exacted  subjection  from  those  lonians,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  isles,  whom  the  Syracusans  say  we  thought 
proper  to  insiave,  though  connected  with  us  by  the  ties  of  blood: 
for  they  marched,  in  company  with  the  Mede,  against  their  mo- 
ther country,   against  us,  their  founders.      They  had  not  the 
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courage  to  expose  their  own  homes  to  ruin  and  devastation  by  an 
honest  revolt,  though  we  with  magnanimity  abandoned  even 
Athens  itself.  They  made  slavery  their  choice,  and  in  the  same 
miserable  fate  would  have  been  glad  to  invelope  us.  Thus  solid 
are  the  grounds  on  which  we  found  our  title  to  that  extensive 
rule  we  now  enjoy.  We  honestly  deserve  it:  since,  in  the  cause 
of  Greece,  we  equipped  the  largest  fleet,  and  exerted  the  greatest 
ardour,  without  the  least  equivocation;  and  since  those  others^ 
acting  with  implicit  obedience  to  the  Mede,  did  all  they  could 
to  distress  us.  To  which  let  it  be  added,  that  we  were  at  the 
same  time  desirous  to  obtain  a  strength  sufficient  te  give  a  check 
to  the  ambition  of  Peloponnesians.  Submissive,  therefore,  to 
their  dictates,  we  are  not,  will  not  be  :  because,  either  in  return 
for  the  repulse  of  the  barbarian  by  our  single  efforts,  or  in  requi- 
tal of  the  dangers  we  bravely  encountered  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  those  lonians, — greater  than  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  or 
even  they  themselves,  durst  hazard  for  their  own, — we  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  empire. 

"  But,  farther,  to  guard  its  own  liberties  and  rights  is  a  privi- 
lege, which,  without  either  murmur  or  envy,  will  be  allowed  to 
every  State;  and  now,  for  the  security  of  these  important  points 
to  ourselves,  have  we  ventured  hither  to  beg  your  concurrence  ;. 
conscious,  at  the  same  time,  ye  men  of  Camarina,  that  your  wel- 
fare too  coincides  with  our  own.  This  we  can  clearly  demon- 
strate, even  from  those  criminations  which  our  adversaries  here 
have  lavished  upon  us,  and  from  those  so  terrible  suspicions 
which  you  yourselves  are  inclined  to  entertain  of  our  proceedings. 
We  are  not  now  to  learn,  that  men,  who  with  some  high  degrees 
of  horror  suspect  latent  mischief,  may  for  the  present  be  soothed 
by  an  insinuating  flow  of  words;  but,  when  summoned  to  action, 
will  so  exert  tliemselves  as  is  expedient  for  their  welfare  :  and, 
consonant  to  this,  we  have  already  hinted  that  through  fear  alone 
we  seized  that  power  which  we  now  possess  in  Greece  ;  that 
through  the  same  motive  we  have  ventured  hither,  to  establish 
our  own  security  in  concert  with  that  of  our  friends;  so  far  from 
the  view  of  enslaving  them  to  ourselves,  that  we  are  solely  intent 
on  preserving  them  from  being  enslaved  by  others. 

"Let  no  man  here  retort  upon  us, — that  all  our  solicitude  fop 
you  is  unmerited  and  superfluous.  Such  an  one  must  know, 
that,  so  long  as  you  are  safe,  so  long  as  you  are  able  to  employ 
the  Syracusans,  the  less  liable  they  will  be  to  send  reinforcements 
from  hence  to  the  Peloponnesians  for  our  annoyance;  and,  a^ 
this  is  the  real  state  of  things,  our  concern  should  most  largely 
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be  bestowed  upon  you.  By  parity  of  reason  it  also  highly  con- 
cerns us  to  replant  the  Leontines  ;  not  in  order  to  render  them 
vassals  to  ourselves,  as  their  relations  of  Eubcea  are,  but  to  make 
them  as  strong  and  powerful  as  we  are  able;  that,  seated  as  they 
then  will  be  on  her  confines,  they  may  compensate  our  remote 
situation  in  affording  a  diversion  to  Syracuse.  For,  if  the  view 
be  carried  back  to  Greece,  we  ourselves  are  there  a  match  for 
our  foes.  The  Chalcidean  there,  whom  after  unjustly  enslaving, 
we  are  taxed  with  absurdity  for  pretending  to  vindicate  here,  iJ 
highly  serviceable  to  us:  because  he  is  disarmed,  and  because 
he  furnisheth  us  with  a  tribute.  But,  here  in  Sicily,  our  interest 
demandetb,  that  the  Leontines,  and  the  whole  body  of  our 
friends,  be  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  liberty  and 
strength. 

"Now,  to  a  potentate  invested  with  superior  power,  or  to  a 
State  possessed  of  empire,  nothing  that  is  profitable  can  be  deemed 
absurd;  nothing  secure  that  cannot  be  safely  managed.  Inci- 
dents will  arise  with  which  we  must  temporize,  and  determine 
accordingly  our  enmity  or  our  friendship.  But  the  latter  makes 
most  for  our  interest  here,  where  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
weaken  our  friends,  but,  through  the  strength  of  our  friends,  to 
keep  down  and  disable  our  enemies.  Of  this  you  ought  not  to 
rest  incredulous,  as  you  know,  that  over  our  dependents  in  Greece 
we  either  hold  tight  or  slacken  the  rein,  as  squares  best  with 
the  public  service.  We  permit  to  theCbians  and  Methymneans 
the  free  use  of  their  liberties  and  laws  for  a  quota  of  shipping; 
we  do  the  same  to  many  for  an  annual  tribute,  exacted  perhaps 
with  somewhat  of  rigour.  Others  amongst  them,  who  fight 
under  our  orders,  are  absolutely  free,  though  seated  upon  islands 
and  easy  to  be  totally  reduced,  because  they  are  commodiously 
situated  to  annoy  the  Peloponnesian  coast.  And  hence  it  may 
be  depended  upon,  that  we  shall  make  such  dispositions  also  here 
as  are  most  expedient  for  our  own  interest,  and  may  best  lessen 
the  dread,  which,  as  was  said  before,  we  entertain  of  the  Syra- 
cusans. 

"The  point  at  which  they  aim  is  an  extent  of  their  rule  ovei 
you;  and  when,  by  alarming  your  suspicions  of  us,  they  have 
wrought  you  to  their  own  purpose,  either  by  open  force  or  taking 
advantage  of  your  desohte  condition,  when  we  are  repulsed  and 
obliged  to  abandon  your  defence,  they  intend  to  subdue  all  Si- 
cily to  their  yoke.  Such  the  event  will  unavoidably  prove,  if  at 
present  you  adhere  to  them  :  for,  never  again  will  it  be  easy  for 
us  to  assemble  together  so  large  an  armament  to  give  a  check  to 
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ambition ;  nor,  when  we  are  no  longer  at  hand  for  your  support^ 
Tvill  their  strength  against  you  be  insufficient.      It  is  vain  in  any 
man  to  indulge  an  opinion  that  this  may  not  be   the  case,  since 
the  very  train  of  things  evinceth  its  truth.      For,  when  first  you 
invited   us  hiiher,  it   was  not  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  other 
fear  than  this,  that,  should  we  sulfer  you  to  be  subjected  by  the 
Syracusans,   the   danger  then  would  extend  itself  to  us.      And 
highly  unjust  it  would  be  now,  if  the  argument  you  successfully 
inforced  with  us  should  lose  all  its  influence  upon  you,  or  should 
you  ground  suspicions  on  our  present  appearance  against  them, 
with  a  superior  force  to  theirs,  when  you  ought  much  more  to 
entertain  an  endless  distrust  of  them.      The  truth  is  this,  that 
without  your  concurrence  we  are  not  able  to  continue  here;  and 
in  case,  with  perfidy  open  and  avowed,  we  make  seizure  of  your 
cities,  yet  we  are  unable  to  retain  their  possession,  remote  as  they 
lie  from  Athens;  as  cities  so  large  we  never  could  garrison  ;  and, 
as  they  are  farther  provided  in  all  respects  as  well  as  any  on  the 
continent.      But,  on  the   contrary,  the  Syracusans  will  not  rush 
upon  you  from  a  camp  upon  the  beach  ;    but,   posted  in  a  city 
more  formidable  in   strength  than  the  whole  of  our  armament, 
they  are  ever  meditating  your  ruin,  and,  when  they  have  seized 
a  proper  opportunity,  will  strike  the  blow.      They  have  afforded 
you    instances  of  this  already,  and  a  flagrant  one  indeed  in  the 
case  of  the  Leontines.   And  yet  they  have  the  effrontery  now,  by 
words,  as  if  you  were  so  to  be  deluded,  to  exasperate  you  against 
us,  who  have  hitherto  controuled  their  views,  and  deterred  them 
to  this  moment  from  making  all  Sicily  their  prey. 

"  Our  arguments  have  a  tendency  directly  opposite.  We  have 
nothing  in  view  but  your  certain  and  assured  preservation,  when 
we  earnestly  conjure  you  not  wilfully  to  betray  the  means  which 
at  present  will  result  from  our  union,  which  we  can  mutually 
exert  in  one  another's  behalf;  and  strongly  to  represent  to  your 
own  reflections,  that,  even  without  the  concurrence  of  allies,  a 
road  to  your  reduction  will  at  any  time  be  open  to  these  Syra- 
cusans through  their  own  superior  numbers;  but  an  opportunity 
exceedingly  seldom  atforded  you  to  make  head  against  them  witli 
so  large  an  auxiliary  body.  And  if,  from  groundless  suspicions, 
you  SLiifer  now  so  large  a  body  to  depart  either  unsuccessful  or 
defeated,  yet  a  time  will  come  when  you  will  ardently  wish  to 
see  them  return,  though  in  a  much  less  proportion  of  strength, 
and  they  have  it  no  longer  in  their  power  to  cross  the  sea  for 
your  support.  Take  care,  therefore,  Camariueans,  that  neither 
yourselves  nor  others  be  deceived  by  a  too  credulous  belief  of 
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the  bold  calumniations  these  Syracusans  utter.  We  have  now 
laid  before  you  the  true  ground  of  all  those  sad  suspicions  which 
are  fomented  against  us  ;  but  shall  again  recal  them  to  your  re- 
membrance by  a  short  recapitulation,  that  they  may  have  the 
proper  influence  upon  you. 

*'  We  declare,  therefore,  that  we  rule  in  Greece  merely  to  pre- 
vent our  being  enslaved  ;  but  are  intent  on  vindicating  liberty  in 
Sicily,  to  suppress  that  annoyance  which  might  otherwise  be 
given  us  from  hence;— that  mere  necessity  obligethus  to  embark 
in  many  undertakings,  because  we  have  many  sinister  incidents 
to  guard  against; — that  now  and  formerly  we  came  hither  to 
support  those  Sicilians  who  have  been  unjustly  oppressed;  not 
uninvited,  but  solemnly  conjured  to  take  such  steps.  Attempt 
not,  therefore,  to  divert  our  pursuits,  either  by  erecting  yourselves 
into  censors  of  our  proceedings,  or  into  correctors  of  our  politics, 
a  point  too  difficult  for  you  to  manage:  but,  so  much  of  our  ac- 
tivity or  conduct  as  you  can  mould  into  a  consistency  with  your 
own  welfare,  lay  hold  of  that,  and  employ  it  to  your  best  ad- 
vantage;  and  never  imagine  that  our  politics  are  equally  preju- 
dicial to  all  the  world  besides,  but  highly  beneficial  to  the  bulk 
pf  the  Grecians.  For,  through  every  quarter,  even  those  which 
we  cannot  pretend  to  controul,  both  such  as  dread  impending 
mischiefs  and  such  as  meditate  encroachments, — laying  hold  on 
both  sides  of  the  ready  expectation;  the  former,  that  redress 
may  be  obtained  by  our  interposition;  the  latter,  that,  if  we 
think  proper  to  oppose  them,  their  own  safety  will  be  greatly 
endangered;  both  sides,  I  say,  are  hence  obliged ;  the  latter,  to 
practise  moderation,  though  with  regret;  the  former,  to  enjoy 
tranquillity  without  previous  embroilments  of  the  public  peace. 
The  security,  therefore,  which  no\t  oflers  itself  to  your  accept* 
ance,  and  is  always  ready  for  those  who  want  it,  you  are  con- 
jured by  no  means  to  reject;  but  relying,  like  other  communi- 
ties, on  that  quantity  of  support  we  are  able  to  afford  you,  put 
the  change  for  once  on  the  Syracusans;  and,  instead  of  bein<» 
ever  on  the  watch  against  them,  force  them  at  length  to  be 
watchful  and  alarmed  for  themselves," 

Such  was  the  reply  of  Euphemus,  In  the  meantime  the  real 
disposition  of  the  Camarineans  was  this:  at  bottom  they  were 
well  aff"ected  to  the  Athenians,  save  only  for  the  ambition  they 
shewed  of  enslaving  Sicily;  hut  had  ever  been  embroiled  wuh 
the  Syracusans,  through  that  jealousy  ever  to  be  found  m  a 
neighbouring  State.  But,  as  the  dread  of  victory  on  the  side  of 
%he  Syracusans,  who  were  close  upon  their  borders,  if  earned 
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without  their  concurrence,  had  influenced  their  measures,  ihey 
sent  a  small  parly  of  horse  to  succour  them  on  the  former  oc- 
casion ;  and  looked  upon  themslves  as  obhged  in  policy  to  serve 
them  undeihand  in  future  exigencies,  but  with  all  possible  fru- 
gality and  reserve;  and,  at  iuc  present  ju'icture,  that  they  might 
not  betray  any  the  least  partiality  against  the  Athenians,  as  they 
were  come  off  victorious  from  a  battle,  to  return  the  same  im- 
partial reply  to  both.  Determined,  therefore,  by  these  consider- 
ations, they  answered, — that,  *'  since  a  war  had  broke  out  be- 
tween tvvo  States,  each  of  which  was  in  alliance  with  themselves, 
they  judged  the  only  method  of  acting  consistently  with  their 
oaths  would  be  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality."  Upon  this  the 
ambassadors  of  both  parties  took  their  leaves  and  departed.  And 
the  Syracusans,  within  themselves,  exerted  their  utmost  applica- 
tions to  get  all  things  in  readiness  for  war. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  now  encamped  at  Naxus,  opened 
-negotiations  with  the  Siculi,  to  draw  over  as  many  of  them  as 
was  possible  into  their  adherence.  Many  of  those  who  inhabited 
the  plains,  and  were  most  awed  by  the  Syracusans,  stood  resolutely 
out  ;  but  the  generality  of  those  who  were  seated  in  the  midland 
parts,  as  they  vvere  now,  and  had  ever  kept  themselves,  uncon- 
trouled,  sided  at  once  with  the  Athenians.  They  furnished  them 
with  corn  for  the  service  of  the  army,  and  there  were  some  who 
supplied  them  with  money.  And  then  the  Athenians,  taking  the 
field  against  such  as  refused  to  accede,  forced  some  to  a  compli- 
ance, and  prevented  others  from  receiving  garrisons  and  aids 
from  Syracuse.  During  winter  also  they  removed  again  from 
Naxus  to  Catana;  and,  having  repaired  their  camp,  which  had 
been  burned  by  the  Syracusans,  chose  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  winter  there. 

They  also  dispatched  a  trireme  to  Carthage,  to  ask  their  friend- 
ghip,  and  whatever  assistance  could  possibly  be  obtained.  They 
sent  also  to  Tuscany,  as  some  cities  on  that  coast  had  made  them 
ToltJntary  offers  of  assistance.  And,  farther,  they  circulated  their 
orders  among  tlie  Siculi,  and  dispatched  in  particular  one  to  the 
Egesteans,  "to  send  them  as  large  a  number  of  horses  as  they 
could  possibly  procure.  They  busied  themselves  in  collecting 
matvriaU  for  circumvallation,  such  as  bricks  and  iron,  and  all 
other  necessary  stores;  being  determined  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  vigour  on  the  first  approach  of  spring. 

The  auibasadors,  who  from  Syracuse  were  sent  to  Corinth  and 
Ivaceda?n)on,  endeavoured  in  their  passage  to  prevail  with  the 
Italians  "  not  to  look  with  unconcern  on  the  Athenian  proceed- 
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ings,  since  they  also  were  equally  involved  in  the  danger."  But, 
when  arrived  at  Corinth,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  in 
which  they  insisted  on  a  speedy  supply,  upon  the  plea  of  con- 
sanguinity; and  the  Corinthians  came  at  once  to  a  resolution,  by 
way  of  precedent  to  others,  that,  *'  with  all  possible  ardour  they 
would  join  in  their  defence."  They  even  appointed  an  embassy 
of  their  own  to  accompany  them  to  Lacedaemon,  whose  in- 
structions were  to  second  them  in  soliciting  Lacedaemonians  "  to 
declaie  open  war  at  home  against  the  Athenians,  and  to  fit  out 
an  aid  for  the  service  of  Sicily." 

At  the  time  that  these  joint  embassies  arrived  at  Lacedaemon 
from  Corinth,  Alcibiades  was  also  there.  He  had  no  sooner 
made  his  escape,  attended  by  his  companions  in  exile,  than  in  a 
trading  vessel  he  passed  over  from  Thuria  to  Cyllene  in  Elea; 
and  from  thence  he  repaired  to  Lacedaemon.  But,  as  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  pressed  to  see  him,  he  went  thither  under  the 
protection  of  the  public  faith:  for  he  had  with  reason  dreaded 
his  reception  there,  since  he  had  acted  so  large  a  part  in  the  af- 
fair of  Mautinea. 

It  happened  farther,  that,  when  a  public  assembly  was  con- 
vened at  Sparta,  the  Corinthians  and  the  Syracusans,  and  Al- 
cibiades, all  urged  the  same  request,  and  were  successful.  Nay, 
though  the  College  of  Ephori,  and  those  who  presided  at  the 
helm  of  the  State,  had  dressed  up  a  plan,  in  pursuance  of  which 
tliey  were  only  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Syracuse,  to  hinder 
all  accommodations  with  the  Athenians,  and  were  quite  averse 
to  the  supplying  them  with  real  succours, — yet  Alcibiades, 
standing  up,  inflamed  the  Lacedaemonian  fury,  and  wrought 
them  to  his  purpose  by  the  following  harangue; — 

"  I  lie  under  a  necessity,  in  the  beginning  of  my  discourse,  to 
vindicate  myself  from  the  calumny  which  hath  been  charged 
against  me,  lest  a  jealousy  of  me  might  divert  your  attention 
from  those  points  which  equally  atTect  the  common  cause.  My 
ancestors,  therefore,  having,  upon  some  reasonable  grounds  of 
complaint,  renounced  the  privilege  of  ben)g  the  public  hosts 
of  your  embassies  at  Athens,  I  am  the  man  who  agam  re-eeta- 
blished  this  hospitable  intercourse;  who  in  many  other  respects 
endeavoured  with  great  assiduity  to  oblige  you,  and  particularly 
in  the  caiamity  which  fell  to  your  share  at  Pylus.  I  cheerfully 
persevered  in  these  my  favourable  inclinations  towards  you,  till 
you  yourselves,  bent  on  accommodating  your  differences  with 
the  Athenians,  employed  my  adversaries  to  negotinte  your  af- 
fairs ;  and  as  thereby  you  invested  thenj  with  authority,  you  of 
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course  reflected  disgrace  on  me.  With  reason  therefore,  after 
such  provocations,  you  were  afterwards  thwarted  by  me,  when 
I  supported  the  interest  of  the  Mantineans  and  the  Argives,  and 
introduced  new  measures  into. the  State,  in  opposition  to  you. 
Let  therefore  such  of  your  number  as,  chagrined  at  what  they 
suffered  then,  continue  unjustly  their  resentments  against  me, 
weigh  now  the  force  of  those  reasons  on  which  I  acted,  and  re- 
turn to  better  temper.  If  again  I  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  any 
man,  because  I  have  ever  manifested  an  attachment  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  let  him  also  learn  that  his  enmity  to  me  on 
that  account  is  not  to  be  defended.  We  have  borne,  from  time 
immemorial,  a  stedfast  unrelenting  aversion  to  tyrants  :  now,  the 
vvholeof  opposition  to  the  despotic  power  o?  one,  is  expressed  by 
this  v.ord  the  people  ;  and  on  this  principle  alone  our  firm  and  con- 
stant adherence  to  the  multitude  hath  been  hitherto  carried  on  and 
supported.  Besides,  as  the  State  of  which  I  was  a  member  was 
purely  democratical,  I  lay  under  a  necessity,  in  many  respects, 
of  conforming  my  conduct  to  the  established  model ;  and  yet  I 
endeavoured  to  give  the  public  measures  a  greater  share  of  mo- 
deration than  the  frantic  humour  of  the  x\thenians  was  judged 
capable  of  brooking.  But  incendiaries  started  up;  such  as,  not 
only  in  earlier  times,  but  even  in  our  own,  have  driven  the  people 
to  more  furious  measures,  and  have  at  length  effected— the  exile 
of  Alcibiades.  But,  so  long  as  the  State  was  in  my  own  man- 
agement, I  thought  myself  justified,  could  I  preserve  it  in  that 
height  of  grandeur  and  freedom,  and  on  the  same  model  of  go- 
vernment in  which  I  found  it.  Not  but  that  the  judicious  part 
of  our  community  are  sensible  what  sort  of  a  government  a  de- 
mocracy is, — and  I  myself  no  less  than  others,  who  have  such 
abundant  occasion  to  reproach  and  curse  it; — but,  for  madness 
open  and  avowed,  new  terms  of  abhorrence  cannot  be  invented  ; 
though  totally  to  subvert  it  we  could  in  no  wise  deem  a  measure 
of  security,  whilst  you  had  declared  yourselves  our  foes,  and 
were  in  the  field  against  us.  And  all  those  proceedings  of  mine, 
which  have  proved  most  offensive  to  you,  are  to  be  charged  en-< 
tirely  to  such  principles  as  these. 

"  And  now,  in  relation  to  these  points,  on  which  you  are  here 
assembled  to  deliberate,  (and  I  also  with  you)  and  about  which, 
if  I  am  able  to  give  you  a  greater  light,  I  am  bound  to  do  it, — 
attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  declare.  Our  principal  view  in  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  was,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the  Sicilians  to 
our. yoke.  After  them,  we  intended  to  do  the  same  by  the  Ita- 
lians.    We  should  pext  have  attempted  the  dominions  of  th^ 
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Carthaginians;  nay,  Carthage  itself.  Had  these  our  views  been 
successful,  either  in  the  whole  or  the  greater  part,  we  should 
soon  have  given  the  attack  to  Peloponnesus;  assembling  for  that 
purpose  the  whole  Grecian  force,  which  the  countries  thus  sub- 
dued must  have  added  to  our  own;  taking  also  into  our  pay 
large  bodies  of  Barbarians  and  Iberians,  and  other  soldiers  of 
those  nations  which  by  general  consent  are  famed  for  the  most 
warlike  of  all  Barbarians.  We  should  have  built  also  great  num- 
bers of  triremes  for  the  enlargement  of  our  navy,  as  Italy  would 
plentifully  have  supplied  us  with  timber;  with  which  blocking 
up  Peloponnesus  on  all  sides,  and  with  our  land  forces  at  the 
»ame  time  invading  it  by  land,  (after  carrying  your  cities,  some 
by  storm  and  some  by  the  regular  siege)  we  hoped  without  ob- 
struction to  have  warred  you  down,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  to 
have  seized  the  empire  of  universal  Greece.  With  money  and  all 
needful  stores,  adequate  to  this  extensive  plan,  the  cities  to  be 
conquered  in  those  remoter  parts  would  with  all  proper  expe- 
dition have  supplied  us,  without  any  demands  on  our  own  do- 
mestic revenues.  Such  were  to  be  the  achievements  of  that  grand 
armament  which  is  now  abroad  ;  such,  you  may  rest  assured  upon 
the  evidence  of^  a  person  who  was  privy  to  every  step,  was  its 
original  plan;  and  the  generals  who  are  left  in  command  will  yet, 
if  they  are  able,  carry  it  into  execution.  And  I  must  farther 
beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that,  if  with  timely  succours  you  do  notiu- 
terpose,  nothing  in  those  parts  will  be  able  to  stand  before  them. 

"  The  Sicilians  are  a  people  unexperienced  in  war;  and  yet, 
would  they  unite  and  combine  together  in  their  mutual  defence, 
they  might  possibly  even  now  be  too  hard  for  the  Athenians. 
But  then  the  Syracusans,  abandoned  as  they  are  by  the  rest,  and 
who  already  have  seen  their  whole  force  defeated  in  battle,  and 
who  are  blocked  up  in  their  6wn  harbours  by  the  enemy's  fleet, 
will  be  unable  long  to  resist  the  great  force  of  the  Athenians 
which  is  already  there.  If,  therefore,  Syracuse  be  taken,  all 
Sicily  is  vanquished  at  a  stroke,  and  Italy  becometh  instantly  their 
prey  ;  and  then  the  storm,  which,  as  I  intimated  before,  was  to 
be  directed  against  you  from  that  quarter,  will  in  a  short  time 
gather,  and  come  pouring  down  upon  you. 

*'  Let  no  one  therefore  imagine  that  the  end  of  your  present 
deliberation  is  the  safety  of  Sicily,  when  Peloponnesus  itself 
will  be  endangered,  unless  some  measures  of  prevention  be  exe- 
cuted with  speed; — unless  you  send  out  a  naval  force,  for  the 
preservation  of  Sicily,  so  dexterously  appointed,  that  the  hands, 
who  man  the  ships  and  plv  the  oars,  may,  on  the  instant  of  their 
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landing,  become  a  body  of  heavy-armed  ;  and,  what  in  my  judg- 
ment is  better  than  an  army,  a  citizen  of  Sparta  to  take  upon  him 
the  command,  that  those  who  are  ready  he  may  discipline  to  ser- 
Tice,  and  force  such  to  join  as  on  choice  would  refuse  their  con- 
currence: for,  by  such  a  step,  those  who  are  already  your 
friends  will  be  animated  with  his/her  degrees  of  resolution,  and 
those  who  fluctuate  at  present  will  join  you  with  a  smaller  sense 
of  fear.  ^^ 

**  It  behoves  you  also  f:  make  war  upon  the  Athenians  at 
home  in  a  more  declared  and  explicit  manner;  that  the  Syracu- 
sans,  convinced  that  you  have  their  welfare  at  heart,  may  make  a 
more  obstinate  resistance,  and  the  Athenians  be  rendered  less 
able  to  send  reinforcements  tc5  their  troops  in  Sicily. 

*'  It  behoves  you  farther  to  raise  fMtifications  at  Decelea  in 
Attica  ;  a  step  which  the  Athenians  have  ever  most  terribly  ap- 
prehended, and  think  that  in  that  point  alone  you  have  not  put 
their  resolution  to  its  utmost  trial  in  the  present  war;  and  that 
assuredly  must  be  pronounced  the  most  effectual  way  of  dis- 
tressing an  enemy,  to  discover  what  he  dreads  most,  and  then 
know  how  to  afflict  him  in  his  most  tender  part :  for  it  is  a 
reasonable  conclusion,  that  they  will  tremble  most  at  incidents 
which,  should  they  take  place,  they  are  inwardly  convinced  must 
most  sensibly  affect  them.  As  to  the  benefits  which  you  your- 
selves shall  reap  by  fortifying  Decelea,  and  of  what  they  shall 
be  debarred,  I  shall  pass  over  many,  and  only  concisely  point  out 
the  most  important. — By  this,  all  th&  Natural  commodities  of  the 
country  will  fall  into  your  hands  ;  some  by  way  of  booty,  the  rest 
by  voluntary  contributions.  They  will  instantly  be  deprived  of 
the  profits  of  the  silver-mines  at  Laurium,  as  well  as  of  the  rents 
of  their  estates  and  the  fees  of  their  courts.  The  tributes  from 
their  dependents  will  also  be  paid  with  less  punctuality  ;  since 
the  latter  shall  no  sooner  perceive  that  you  are  earnestly  bent  oa 
war,  than  they  will  shew  an  open  disregard  for  Athens. 

*•  That  these  or  any  of  these  points  be  executed  with  dispatch 
and  vigour,  dependetb,  ye  Lacedaemonians,  on  yourselves  alone. 
I  can  contidently  aver  that  all  are  feasible,  and  I  think  I  shall  not 
prove  mistaken  in  my  sentiments.  I  ought  not  to  suffer  in  the 
opinion  of  any  Lacedaemonian,  though,  once  accounted  the 
warmest  of  her  patriots,  I  now  strenuously  join  the  most  invete- 
rate foes  of  my  country  ;  nor  ought  my  sincerity  to  be  suspected 
by  any,  as  if  I  suited  my  words  to  the  sharp  resentments  of  an 
exile.  I  am  driven  from  my  country,  through  the  malice  of  men 
who  have  prevailed  against  rae  ;  but  not  from  your  service,  if  you 
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hearken  to  my  counsels.  Your  enmity  is  sooner  to  be  forgiven, 
who  have  hurt  your  enemies  alone,  than  theirs,  who  by  their  cruel 
treatment  compel  friends  to  be  foes.  My  patriotism  is  far  frona 
thriving  under  the  injustice  I  have  suffered  ;  it  was  merely  an  ef- 
fect of  gratitude  for  that  protection  I  once  enjoyed  from  my 
country.  Nor  have  I  reason  at  present  to  imagine,  that  against 
my  country  I  am  now  going  to  march,  so  much  as  to  recover 
some  country  to  myself,  when  at  present  I  liave  none  at  ail.  And 
I  judge  the  person  to  be  a  true  lover  of  his  country — not  him 
who,  exiled  from  it,  abandons  himself  without  a  struggle  to  its 
own  iniquitous  fate,  but — who,  from  a  fondness  for  it,  leaves 
no  project  unattempted  to  recover  it  again. 

"  As  these  are  my  sentiments,  I  may  fairly,  ye  Lacedaemonians, 
insist  upon  your  acceptance  of  ray  service  without  diffidence  or 
fear,  whatever  dangers  or  whatever  miseries  may  hereafcer  result. 
You  well  know  the  maxim,  which  universal  consent  will  evince 
to  be  good, — that  if,  when  an  enemy,  I  hurt  you  much,  when  I 
am  now  become  your  friend,  I  can  help  you  more.  Nay,  for 
the  latter  I  am  better  qualified  on  this  very  account,  that  I  am 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Athens;  whereas  I  was 
only  able  to  conjecture  at  yours:  and,  as  you  are  now  met  to- 
gether to  form  resolutions  on  points  of  the  highest  importance,  I 
conjure  you,  without  hesitation,  to  carry  your  arras  at  once  into 
Sicily  and  Atticia ;  to  the  end  that,  in  the  former,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  part  of  your  forces,  you  may  work  out  signal 
preservations,  ,and  at  home  pull  down  the  present  and  even  the 
future  growth  of  the  Athenians  ;  that,  for  ages  to  come,  your- 
selves may  reap  security  and  peace,  and  preside  at  the  helm  of 
united  Greece,  which  will  cheerfully  acquiesce  under  your 
guidance,  and  pay  you  a  free,  uncompelled,  obedience." 

To  this  purpose  Alcibiades  spoke;  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  before  some  sort  of  intention  to  take  the  field  against 
Athens,  though  hitherto  they  protracted  its  execution,  were 
now  more  than  ever  animated  to  it  when  Alcibiades  had  given 
them  such  a  detail  of  affairs,  whom  they  judged  to  have 
the  clearest  insight  in  them.  Thereupon  they  ttirned  their  at- 
tention immediately  on  fortifying  Decelea,  and  sending  out  a 
body  of  succour  for  the  present  service  of  Sicily.  They  also 
appointed  Gylippus,  the  son  of  Cleandridas,  to  go  and  take  upon 
him  the  command  at  Syracuse  ;  with  orders,  by  concerting  mea- 
sures with  the  Syracusans  and  Corinthians,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for 
the  most  effectual  and  most  ready  conveyance  of  succours 
thither. 
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Gylippu^  Accordingly  issued  out  his  orders  to  the  Corinthian* 
to  attend  him,  without  loss  of  time,  at  Asine,  with  two  ships  ; 
snd  also  to  expedite  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  which  they  de- 
signed for  this  service,  and  to  keep  them  in  readiness  to  sail 
tvhen  opportunity  should  require.  Having  so  far  concerted  mea- 
sures, the  ambassadors  departed  from  Lacedaemon. 

The  Athenian  trireme,  also,  dispatched  from  Sicily  by  the  ge- 
nerals on  that  post  lb  demand  supplies  of  money  and  a  body  of 
horse,  was  by  this  time  arrived  at  Athens  ;  and  the  Athenians, 
on  hearing  their  demands,  drew  up  a  decree,  to  send  away  sup- 
plies to  that  arrnament,  and  a  body  of  horsemen. 

And  here  the  wintei*  ended  ;  and  the  seventeenth  year  of  thi* 
tvar,  of  which  Thucydides  hath  compiled  the  history,  came  als» 
to  an  end. 


V'EAR  xvni. 

ON  the  earliest  approach  of  the  spring  which  led  on  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  hoisting  from  Catana, 
shewed  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Megara  in  Sicily,  of  which 
the  Syracusans,  having  dispossessed  the  inhabitants  in  the  time 
of  Gelon,  the  tyrant   (as  I  have  already  related),  continued  mas- 
ters of  the  soil.     Having  landed  here,  they  ravaged  the  country  ; 
till,  approaching  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  Syracusans,  and  at- 
tempting it  without  success,  they  retired,  some  by  land  and  the 
Test  on  board  the  fleet,  into  the  river  Tereas ;  from  whence  going 
again  on  shore,  they  ravaged  the  plains  and  set  fire  to  the  grow- 
ing corn.     They  also  fell  in  with  a  small  parly  Of  Syracusanis, 
some  of  whom  they  slew ;   and  then,  erecting  a  trophy,  went 
again   on    board.     They  next  returned   to   Catana;   and,   after 
victualling  there,  proceeded  from  thence,  with  their  whole  force, 
to  the  attack  of  Centoripa,  a  strong  fort  belonging  to  the  Siculi ; 
and  having  made  themselves  masters  of  it  by  a  capitulation,  they 
stood  away,  burning  down  in  their  passage  the  corn  of  the  Ines- 
seans  and  Hybleans.     Upon  returning  to  Ciatana,  they  find  thdr'e 
two  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  arrived  from  Athens,  though 
•without  horses,  yet  with  all  the  proper  furniture,  as  if  they  could 
be  better  supplied  with    the  former  in   Sicily;   as  also  thirty 
archers,  mounted,  and  *  three  hundred  talents  in  silver. 

In  the  same  spring,  the  Lacedaemonians  also  took  the  field 
against  Argos,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Cieonae ;  but  the  shock  of 
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an  earthquake  being  felt  there,  they  again  retired :  and,  after 
this,  the  Argives,  making  an  irruption  into  Thyreatis,  which 
borders  upon  themselves,  took  a  vast  booty  from  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, which  sold  for  no  less  than  *  twenty.five  taleats. 

And  not  long  after,  in  the  same  spring,  the  popular  party  at 
Thespiae  assaulted  those  in  power,  but  without  success;  and, 
though  the  Athenians  marched  away  to  their  succour,  some  of 
them  were  apprehended,  and  others  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
at  Athens. 

In  the  same  gummer,  the  Syracusans  had  nojsooner  received  in* 
telilgence  of  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  horsemen  amongst  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  design  of  advancing  immediately  to  assault  them, 
than  it  occurred  to  their  reflections,  that,  "  in  case  the  Athenians 
could  not  possess  themselves  of  Epipolae,  (a  spot  of  ground  which 
is  only  one  continued  crag,  and  lies  directly  above  the  city  of 
Syracuse)  it  would  be  difficult  to  enclose  them  completely  round 
with  works  of  circumvallation,  even  though  they  should  be  de* 
feated  in  open  battle."  They  applied  themselves  therefore  to 
the  guard  of  all  the  approaches  to  Epipolae,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  on  a  sudden  gain  the  eminence;  for  by  other  methods 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  carry  that  post.  Excepting  those 
approaches,  the  rest  of  the  tract  is  an  impracticable  steep,  IncliD'* 
ing  gradually  quite  down  to  the  city,  and  commanding  the  view 
of  every  thing  within  it.  Hence,  therefore,  because  it  riseth 
with  a  continual  ascent,  it  was  called  by  the  Syracusans  Epipolce^ 

As  ^ermocrate8  and  his  colleagues  had  now  formally  taken 
upon  them  the  command,  the  whole  force  of  .Syracuse  marched 
out,  by  break  of  day,  into  a  meadow,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ana-, 
pus,  to  pass  under  review,;  where  the  first  thing  they  did  wag  to 
select  seven  hundred  of  the  choicest  men  amongst  the  heavy-, 
armed,  to  be  commanded  by  Diomilus,  an  exile  from  And rus. 
These  were  appointed  for  the  guard  of  Epipolae,  and  to  be  ready 
for  service,  as  they  were  always  to  keep  in  a  body  on  any  sudden 
emergence.  But  the  Athenians,  who  had  mustered  their  forces 
on  the  preceding  day,  had  stood  away  from  Catana,and  were  come 
in  the  night  undiscovered  to  the  spot  called  Leon,  which  isdis« 
tant  t  six  or  seven  stadia  from  Epipolae,  where  they  disbarked 
their  land  forces,  and  then  sent  their  ships  to  He  in  the  station  of 
Thapsus,  Thapsus  is  a  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  and  jettiiig  out  into  the  sea,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  either  by  land  or  water.  The  navaj 
force  of  the  Athenians,  having  secured  their  station  by  a  palisade 

*  4,843/.  ISi.  t  Abore  half  a  mile, 
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across  the  isthmus,  lay  quiet  in  their  posts;  but  the  land-army, 
without  loss  of  time,  made  a  running  march  towards  Epipolae; 
and  mounted  by  the  pass  of  Euryalus,  before  the  Syracusan*, 
who  were  yet  in  the  meadow  busied  in  their  review,  discovered 
or  were  able  to  advance  to  prevent  them.  And  now  their  whole 
force  was  in  motion  to  dislodge  them  ;  each  man  with  all  possible 
alacrity,  and  more  particulaily  the  seven  hundred  commanded  by 
Diomilus;  but,  from  the  meadow  to  the  nearest  spot  where  they 
could  come  up  with  the  enemy,  was  a  march  of  no  less  than* 
twenty-five  stadia.  To  this  it  was  owing  that  the  Syracusans 
came  to  the  charge  in  a  disorderly  manner;  and,  being  plainly 
repulsed  in  battle  at  Epipolae,  were  forced  to  retire  within  the 
city.  Diomilus  also  and  about  three  hundred  more  lose  their 
lives  in  this  engagement. 

In  pursuance  of  this,  the  Athenians,  having  erected  a  trophv, 
and  cfiven  up  the  bod'es  of  the  slain  under  truce  to  the  Syracu- 
sans, parched  down  the  next  day  in  order  of  battle  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city:  but,  as  the  Syracusans  refrained  from  sallying 
out  against  them,  they  again  drew  off,  and  raised  a  fort  at  Lab- 
dalum,  on  the  very  steepest  edge  of  Epipola?,  looking  towards 
Megara,  which  they  intended  as  a  repository  for  their  baggaj^e 
and  money,  whilst  themselves  might  be  called  ofl',  either  to  fight 
or  to  carry  on  the  works  of  a  siege. 

Soon  after  this  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  three  hundred 
Egestean  horse,  and  one  hundred  more  consisting  of  Siculi  and 
Naxians,  and  some  others  in  their  alliance.  The  Athenian  ca- 
valry was  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty  :  they  had  procured  some 
horses  from  the  Egest^ans  and  Gataneans,  and  had  purchased  the 
rest :  so  that  now  they  had  got  together  a  body  of  horSe  amount- 
ing in  ail  to  six  hundred  and  fifty.  '^ 

A  garrison  was  no  sooner  settled  in  the  fortof  Labdalum,  than 
the  Athenians  approached  to  Tyche :  where  taking  post  they 
built  a  wall  in  circle  with  great  expedition,  and  by  the  rapidity 
of  their  work  struck  consternation  into  the  Syracusans.  Upon 
this  they  sallied  out  with  the  fixed  design  of  hazarding  an  en- 
gagement, as  ihey  saw  the  danger  of  dally mg  any  longer*  The 
armies  on  both  sides  were  now  beginning  to  face  each  other}  but 
the  Syracusan  generals,  observing  that  their  own  army  was  in 
disarray  and  could  not  easily  be  formed  into  proper  order,  made 
thenj  all  wheel  otf  again  into  the  city,  except  a  party  of  their 
jiorse:    these,  keeping  the  field,  prevented  the  Athenians  fronj 

*  Two  milcB  and  a  half. 
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carrying  stones  and  straggling  to  any  distance  from  their  posts. 
But,  at  length,  one  Athenian  band  of  heavy-armed,  supported  by 
the  whole  body  of  their  cavalry,  attacked  and  put  to  flight  these 
Syracusan  horsemen.  They  made  some  slaughter  amongst  them; 
and  erected  a  trophy  for  this  piece  of  success  against  the  enemy's 
cavalry. 

On  the  day  following  some  of  the  Athenians  began  to  raise  a 
wall  along  the  northern  side  of  their  circle;  whilst  others  were 
employed  in  carrying  stones  and  timber,  which  they  laid  dowa 
io  heaps  mil  along  the  place  called  Trogilus,  near  to  the  line 
marked  out  for  the  circumvallaiion,  which  was  to  reach,  by  the 
shortest  compass,  from  ttie  great  harbour  on  one  side  to  the  sea 
oa  the  other.  But  the  Syracusaus,  who  were  principally  guided 
by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  sallying 
out  for  the  future,  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  city,  to  give 
battle  to  the  Athenians,  It  was  judged  more  adviseable  to  run 
along  a  wall  in  length,  which  should  cut  the  line  in  which  the 
Athenian  works  were  designed  to  pass,  and  which  (could  they 
efl'ect  it  ID  time)  must  entirely  exclude  the  enemy  from  perfecting 
their  circumvallation.  Nay,  farther,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
come  up  in  a  body  to  interrupt  the  work,  they  might  give  them 
full  employ  with  one  diTisioa  of  their  force,  whilst  another 
party  might  raise  palisades  to  secure  the  approaches;  at  least, 
as  the  whole  of  the  Atlieuian  force  must  be  drawn  out  to  oppose 
them,  they  would  be  obliged  to  discontinue  their  own  works.  To 
raise,  therefore,  the  projected  work,  they  issued  out  of  the  city; 
and,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  city-wall  from  below  the  Athe- 
nian circle,  they  carried  on  from  thence  a  transverse  wall,  cutting 
di3vvn  the  olive  trees  in  the  sacred  grove,  of  which  they  built 
wooden  turrets  to  cover  their  work.  The  Athenian  shipping 
was  not  yet  come  round  from  Thapsus  into  the  great  harbour, 
but  the  Syracusaus  continued  masters  of  all  the  ppsts  upon  the 
sea,  and  consequently  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  fetch  up  all 
necessary  siores  froui  Tnapsus  across  the  land. 

When  it  appeared  to  the  Syracusaus  that  all  their  palisades  and 
the  transverse  wall  were  sutficiently  completed,  in  which  the 
Atlieniatis  had  given  them  no  manner  of  interruption,  as  they 
were  under  apprehensions  that,  should  they  divide  their  force, 
they  might  be  exposed  to  a  defeat,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
ardently  intent  ou  perfecting  rtieir  own  circumvallation  ;•— the 
Syracusaus  drew  otf  again  into  the  city,  leaving  only  one  band  of 
|)«javy-armed  for  the  guard  of  their  counter  wall. 
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In  the  next  place,  the  Athenians  cut  off  the  pipe*,  which  by 
subterraneous  ducts  conveyed  the  drinking-water  into  the  cityj 
and,  having  farther  observed  that  the  Syracusans  kept  within 
their  tents  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  that  some  had  strag- 
gled into  the  town,  whilst  those  posted  at  the  palisades  kept  but 
a  negligent  guard ;  they  picked  out  three  hundred  of  their  heavy- 
armed,  and,  strengthening  them  with  a  choice  party  of  their  light- 
armed  soldiers,  ordered  them  to  march  with  all  possible  speed 
and  attack  the  counterwork.  The  rest  of  their  force  was  to 
march  another  way,  since,  headed  by  one  of  the  generals,  it 
advanced  towards  the  city,  to  employ  the  Syracusans  in  case 
they  sallied:  whilst  the  other  detachment,  headed  by  the  other 
general,  attacked  the  palisade  which  covered  the  sally-port.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  three  hundred  assault  and  carry  the  palisade,  which 
those  who  were  posted  for  its  guard  abandoned,  and  fled  for 
shelter  behind  the  works  which  enclosed  Teraenites.  The  pur- 
suers however  entered  with  them  ;  but  were  no  Fooner  got  in 
than  they  were  again  forcibly  driven  out  by  the  Syracusans  ;  and 
here  some  of  the  Argives  and  a  small  number  of  Athenians  were 
slain. 

But  now  the  whole  army  wheeling  about,  demolished  the 
counter-work,  and  pulled  up  the  palisade.  The  piles,  of  which 
it  was  composed,  they  carried  off"  m  triumph,  and  erected  a 
trophy. 

The  next  morning  the  Athenians  resumed  their  work  ofcir* 
cumvallation,  and  continued  it  across  the  crag  which  is  above 
the  marsh  and  lies  on  the  quarter  of  Epipolae  that  looks  towards 
the  great  harbour.  This  was  the  shortest  cut  for  their  circura- 
vallatiou  downwards,  across  the  plain  and  the  marsh,  till  it 
reached  the  harbour.  Upon  this,  the  Syracusans,  issuing  again, 
raised  another  palisade,  beginning  from  the  city,  and  stretching 
quite  across  the  marsh.  They  also  threw  up  an  entrenchment 
along  the  palisade,  entirely  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  conti.* 
nuing  their  works  quite  down  to  the  sea.  The  latter,  when  they 
had  perfected  their  work  along  the  crag,  are  bent  on  demolishing 
the  new  palisade  and  entrenchment  of  the  Syracusans.  For  this 
purpose  they  had  ordered  their  shipping  to  come  about  from 
Thapsus  into  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse.  They  themselves, 
at  the  morning's  dawn,  marched  down  from  Epipolae  into  the 
plain;  and  then, crossing  the  marsh,  where  the  mud  was  hardest 
and  best  able  to  bear,  by  the  help  of  boards  and  planks  which  they 
laid  upon  the  surface,  they  carry  almost  the  whole  length  of  tha 
palisade  and  entrenchment  early  in  the  tporningi  and  were  sooi^ 
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after  masters  of  the  whole.      This  was  not  effected  without  a 
battle,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  again   victorious.      The 
routed  Syracusans  fled  dilferent  ways;  those,  who  had  composed 
their  right,  towards  the  city  ;  and  those,  who  had  composed  their 
left,  towards  the  river.    But,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  latter,  the  three  hundred  chosen  Athenians  marched 
with  all  speed  to  seize  the  bridge.      The   Syracusans  alarmed  at 
this  step,  as  this  body  consisted  of  the  bulk  of  their  horse,  face 
about   on    the  three  hundred,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  then 
break  in  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians.      By  so  unex- 
pected a  shock  tbe  first  band  in  that  wing  was  thrown  into  dis-» 
order.      Lamachus,  observing  it,  advanced  to  their  support  from 
the  left,  with   a  small  party  of  archers  that  happened  to  be  near 
him,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Argives.     Having  crossed  a  ditch 
that  lay  between,  seconded  only  by  a  few,  whilst  the  bulk  of  his 
party  made  a  full  stop,  he  is   instantly  slain  *  ;  as  were  also  five 
or  six  of  those  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.     The  Syracusans 
caught  up  their   bodies   with   all  possible  expedition,  and  bore 
them  off  to  a  place  of  security  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
They  were  in   great   measure  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, since  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  array  was  now  coming  up  to 
attack  them. 

But  now,  such  of  the  Syracusans  as  had  fled  at  first  towards 
the  city,  having  gained  leisure  to  observe  such  turns  in  their 
favour,  caught  fresh  courage  from  the  sight ;  and,  forming  again 
into  order,  stood  their  ground  against  that  body  of  Athenians 
which  faced  them.  They  also  send  a  detachment  to  attempt  the 
circle  on  Epipolae,  concluding  it  to  be  unmanned  for  the  present, 
and  might  at  once  be  taken.  This  detachment  in  fact  made  itself 
master  of  tbe  out-work,  and  demolished  it  for  about  ten  plethres 
in  length ;  but  the  circle  itself  was  defended  by  Nicias  from  all 
their  attempts.  Xicias,  being  much  out  of  order,  had  been  left 
to  repose  himself  within  the  circle.  He  therefore  issued  orders 
to  his  servants  to  set  fire  to  all  the  machines  and  the  timber  which 
were  lying  before  the  wall ;  for  he  was  convinced  that  thus  alone, 
in  such  a  total  want  of  hands  for  their  defence,  any  safety  could 
be  earned.     The  event  answered   his  expectation ;  for  when  the 

*  Platarch,  in  the  life  of  Nicias,  circnmstantiatcs  tbe  manner  in  which  this  old 
general  lost  his  life  in  character.  Calticrates,  a  good  soldier,  but  of  great  iaapettt- 
osity,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  Syracasan  burse.  Being  chaHenfed  out  by  Callicratet, 
Lamachus  alone  engaged  personally  trith  him-  Laniachns  received  the  first  wound, 
he  (ben  returned  the  blow,  aud  dropped.  His  antagonist  fell  at  the  same  time,  and 
tkey  both  expired  together. 
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flames  began  to  mount,  the  Syracusans  durst  not  any  longer  come 
near,  but  thought  proper  to  desist  and  march  away. 

For  now  the  Athenians,  who  by  this  time  had  chaced  the  ene- 
my from  off  the  plain,  were  remounting  the  ascent  to  defend 
their  circle;  and,  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  their  fleet,  con- 
formable to  the  orders  they  had  received,  was  standing  into  the 
great  harbour.  The  Syracusans  upon  the  high-ground  beheld 
the  sight;  which  occasioned  them  and  the  whole  Syracusan 
army  to  retire  precipitately  into  the  city  ;  concluding  themselves 
no  longer  able,  without  an  augmentation  of  their  present  strength, 
to  hinder  the  completion  of  the  Athenian  works  quite  down  to 
the  sea. 

After  this,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  and,  in  pursuance 
of  a  truce,  delivered  up  their  slain  to  the  Syracusans,  and  re- 
ceived in  exchange  the  body  of  Lamachus,  and  of  those  who  fell 
with  him. 

The  junction  of  their  whole  armament,  both  of  their  land  and 
naval  force,  being  now  completed,  they  began  again,  from  Epi- 
poise  and  the  crag,  to  invest  the  Syracusans  with  a  double  wall, 
which  they  were  to  continue  quite  down  to  the  sea.  The  ne- 
cessary provisions  to  supply  their  army  were  brought  in  from  all 
the  coasts  of  Italy.  Many  also  of  the  Siculi,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  aloof,  declared  now  for  the  Athenians,  and  came  into  their 
alliance,  who  were  farther  joined  by  three  vessels  with  fifty  oars 
from  Hetruria. 

All  other  points  equally  contributed  to  elevate  their  hopes. 
For  the  Syracusans  had  began  to  despair  of  being  able  to  sustain 
the  siege,  as  they  had  no  glimpse  of  any  approaching  succour 
from  Peloponnesus.  They  were  tossing  to  and  fro  amongst  them- 
selves some  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  and  had  even 
sounded  Nicias  upon  that  head,  wlio,  by  the  death  of  Lamachus, 
was  left  invested  with  the  sole  command.  Nothing  definitive 
was  however  concluded,  though  (as  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  men  in  high  perplexity,  and  more  straitly  besieged 
than  ever)  many  proposals  were  made  to  him,  and  many  more 
were  agitated  within  the  city.  The  distresses,  also,  which  en- 
vironed them  at  present,  struck  into  them  mutual  suspicions  of 
one  another:  nay,  they  even  divested  of  their  charge  the  generals 
who  were  in  authority  when  these  distresses  came  upon  them, 
as  if  all  was  owing  to  their  misconduct  or  treachery,  and  chose 
in  their  stead  Heraclides,  Eucles,  andTellias. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  the  ships 
from  Corinth,  were  come  up  to  Leucas,  designing  with  the  utmost 
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«cpeJition  to  pass  over  frorn  thenceto  Sicily.  But  terrible  ac- 
counts came  thick  upon  them  here,  and  all  agreed  in  breaching 
the  samje  aatrutb,  that  "  Syracuse  was  completely  invested  oa 
•«rfi  sides."  Gylippus  upon  Ibis  gave  up  alt  hopes  of  saving  Si- 
cily; but,  having  the  preservation  of  Italy  stitt  at  heart,  he  and 
Pythen,  the  Corinthian,  with  the  small  squadron  at  hand,  con- 
sisting only  of  two  Laconic  and  two  Corinthian  vessels,  crossed 
over  the  Ionian  gulf  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Tarentum. 
The  Corinthians,  besides  their  own  te»  now  tilting  out,  were  to 
man  two  belonging  to  the  Leucadians,  and  three  more  belonging 
to  the  Ambraciots,  and  follow  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  first  step  of  Gylippus,  now  arrived  at  Tarentum,  was  to 
go  in  quality  of  ambassador  to  Thuria,  claiming  privilege  for  it, 
as  bis  father  had  been  a  dentson  of  that  State;  but,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  gain  their  concurrence,  he  weighed  from  thence 
and  stood  along  the  coast  of  Italy.  But  in  the  Terinean  gulf  he 
met  with  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  which  in  this  gulf,  when  in  a 
northerly  point,  blows  generally  with  great  and  lasting  violence, 
and  now  drove  him  from  his  course,  and  blew  him  out  into  the 
open  sea,  where  he  stood  again  the  rebuff  of  another  violent 
«torm,  but  at  length  reached  Tarentum.  He  there  laid  his  ves- 
sels on  ground  which  had  been  damaged  in  the  foul  weather,  and 
refitted  them  for  service. 

When  Xicias  found  that  he  was  in  his  passage,  he  betrayed 
an  open  contempt  of  so  trifling  a  squadron,  as  the  Thurians  had 
already  done  before  him.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  so  petty  a 
squadron  could  only  be  fitted  out  for  piratical  cruises,  and  there- 
fore he  sent  out  no  detachment  to  hinder  his  approach. 

About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  their  own  domestic  forces  augmented  by  the  junction  of 
their  allies,  made  an  irruption  into  Argos,  and  ravaged  great 
part  of  that  territory.  The  Athenians  put  out  to  sea  with  thirty 
sail  to  succour  the  Argives,  which  procedure  was,  beyond  all 
denial,  the  clearest  violation  of  the  treaties  between  them  and 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Hitherto  they  had  only  exercised  rob- 
beries upon  them  from  Pylus;  and,  making  descents  rather  on 
any  other  coast  of  Peloponnesus  than  Laconia  itself,  and  left  it 
to  the  Argives  and  Mantineans  to  make  war  against  them. 
Nay,  though  the  Argives  had  frequently  pressed  them,  that  with 
an  armed  force  they  would  barely  land  on  the  Laconic  coast, 
and,  after  committing  never  so  small  ravage  in  their  company, 
immediately  to  retire,   they  had  positively  refused.      But  now. 
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tinder  the  command  of  Pythodorus,  and  Laespodias,  and  Dema- 
ratus,  they  made  a  descent  at  Epidaurus-Limera  and  Prasia, 
committed  large  devastation  on  the  adjacent  country,  and  af- 
forded the  Lacedaemonians  a  most  specious  and  justifiable  pre- 
text to  act  offensiTely  against  Athens. 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sailed  homewards  from  Argos, 
and  the  Lacedaemonions  also  were  withdrawn,  the  Argives 
broke  into  Phliasia,  where  they  laid  waste  part  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian territory,  and  made  some  slaughter  of  the  people,  and 
then  returned  to  Argos, 
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GYLIPPUS  and  Pythen,  when  they  had  refitted  their  ships, 
fttood  along  the  coast  from  Tarentum  to  Locri  Epizephyrii* 
Here  they  received  more  certain  information,  that  Syracuse  was 
Dot  yet  completely  invested,  and  that  a  succour  of  force  might 
be  thrown  into  the  town  by  the  way  of  Epipoliae.  They  went 
next  to  con8ultation,-^whether,  "  keeping  Sicily  on  the  right, 
they  should  endeavour  at  all  hazards  to  enter  Syracuse  by  sea ; 
or,  with  Sicily  on  their  left,  should  steer  first  to  Himera;  from 
whence,  atteoded  by  the  forces  of  that  St^te  and  whatever  ad- 
ditional strength  they  could  persuade  to  join  them,  they  should 
inarch  thither  over-land."  It  was  determined  to  go  first  to  Hi- 
mera, especially  as  the  four  Athenian  vessels  were  not  yet  arrived 
at  Rhegium,  which  Nicias  at  last,  upon  the  certain  intelligence 
that  they  were  now  at  Locri,  had  detached  to  observe  them.  To 
be  before-hand,  therefore,  with  this  detachment,  they  pass  through 
thfi  straits,  and,  having  touched  only  at  Rhegium,  and  Messene, 
arrive  at  Himera  ;  whilst,  in  the  latter  place,  they  prevailed  upoa 
tli£  Hiraerians  to  concur  with  them  in  the  war,  and  not  only  to 
entrust  their  troops  under  their  command,  but  even  to  supply 
with  arms  such  of  the  mariners  as  bad  navigated  the  vessels,  an4 
were  therefore  unprovided;  for,  their  shipping  they  had  drawn 
ashore,  and  laid  up  at  Himera.  The  Selinuntians  also,  by  a  mes-. 
senger  dispatched  on  purpose,  they  had  suamioned  to  meet  them, 
with  all  their  united  strength,  at  a  determined  place  upon  their 
route.  The  Geloans  also,  and  some  of  the  Siculi,  promised  to 
attend  with  a  party,  though  by  no  means  considerable.  The  latter 
of  these  were  disposed  better  than  ever  to  the  service,  since  Ar- 
chonides  was  lately  dead,  (who  reigned  over  some  of  the  Siculi 
seated  in  these  parts,  and  having  a  great  mfluence  over  them,  had 
declared   for  the  Athenian^  and  since  Gylippus  appeared  {q 
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them  to  be  sent  from  Lacedaemon  with  a  full  purpose  to  do 
them  service. 

And  now  Gylippus,  having  assembled  an  army,  which  con- 
sisted of  about  seven  hundred  of  those  who  navigated  or  came  on 
board  his  vessels,  and  for  whom  he  had  provided  arms  ;  of  heavy- 
armed  and  light-armed  Himerians,  amounting  together  to  a 
thousand  men  and  one  hundred  horsemen  ;  of  some  light-armed 
Selinuntians;  asmall  party  of  Geloan  horse  ;  and  abody  of  Siculi, 
in  all  a  thousand,  began  his  march  for  Syracuse. 

The  Corinthians  in  the  meantime  were  sending  out  the  other 
ships  as  fast  as  they  could  equip  them  for  the  service,  to  follow 
with  all  possible   expedition   froniLeucas:  and  Conj^ypius,  one 
of  tlie  Corinthian  commanders,  wIk)   with  a  single  ship  set  ou* 
ISst  from  Leucas,  is   the  first  who  arrives  at  Syracuse;  and  that 
but  a  small  space  of  time  before  the  approach  of  Gylippus. 
Finding  therefore,  upon   his  arrival,  that  the  Syracusfans  were 
going  forthwith  to  hold  a  public  assembly,  in  which  the  terms  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  were  designed  to  be  adjusted,  he  dis- 
stmded  them  from  so  precipitateast^ep,  and  animated  their  droop* 
ing  resolutions  by  strong  assurances,  that"  other  ships  would  in- 
stantly arrive;"  and  that  "Gylippus,  theson  of  Cleandridas,  was 
etent  thither  by  the  Lacediemonians  to    take  upon  him  thecoma 
rfiand."     The  Syracusans  accordingly  resumed  their  spirits,  and 
immediately  marched  out  of  the  town,  wiih   the  whole  of  their 
strength,  in  order  to  meet  Gylippus;  fot  by  this   time  they  had 
j^ceived  intelligence  that  he  was  actually  approaching. 
'  Gylippus,  upon  his  route,  had  made  himself  master  of  legas, 
a  fortress  belonging  to  the   Sicula;  and   now,   at  the  head  of 
his  army,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  he  comes  up  to  Epipolse, 
Having  mounted  by  the  pass  of  Euryalus,   as  the  Athenians  had 
done  on  their  first  approach,  he  marched,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Syraeusans,  toward  the  Athenian  circumvallntion.     He  happened 
to  arrive  in  that  critical  juncture,  when  the  Athenians  had  com- 
pletely finislied  *  seven  or  eight  stadia  of  the  double  wall  extend- 
ing   to   the  great   harbour ;    when,'  in  consequence,  hut  a  very 
small    part   remained  incomplete,   and   on  which    they  were  la- 
bouring  with  their  highest  application.     On  the  other  side  of 
thfif   circle,    tov\;uds  TrogiJus,   the  stones  for  completing  their 
work  had  been  laid  ready  :»  heaps   alrpost  down  to  the  beach, 
and  some  parts  of  their  work  on  that  side  stood   but  half  com- 
'  pleted,  though  others  had  received  the  finishing  hand.     To  sucU 
cxtr^qtiity  of  d^n^er  were  the  Syraciis!ju8  now  reduced, 

*  About  Ihree-fourths  of  a  mile. 
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Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  coming  thus  suddenly  upon 
them,  the  Athenians  at  first  were  struck  with  consternation; 
but  formed,  however,  in  order  of  battle,  to  give  them  a  recep- 
tion. But  Gylippus,  having  ordered  his  forces  to  halt,  dis- 
patched a  herald  to  the  Athenians,  proclaiming  that,  in  case 
they  would  evacuate  Sicily  within  the  space  ol  five  days,  with 
their  arms  and  baggage,  he  would  readdy  grant  them  a  truce.** 
Such  offers  they  received  in  a  contemptuous  manner*,  and,  dis- 
daining  to  return  an  answer,  ordered  the  herald  to  move  off. 
And  now  both  sides  were  busy  in  marshalling  and  disposing  their 
men  for  battle. 

But  Gylippus,  who  had  made  an  observation  that  the  Syracu- 
sans  were  in  great  confusion,  and  could  not  easily  be  formed  into 
proper  order,  made  bis  army  fall  back  iDto  more  open  ground. 
Nicias  gave  them- no  disturbance  whilst  they  were  making  this 
rooiion  ;  but,  without  aiivancing,  stood  close  under  his  works: 
and,  when  Gylippus.  found  that  the  enemy  would  not  move  for- 
wards to  attack  him,  he  made  his  forces  wheel  off  to  the  high 
ground  called  Teruenites,  where  they  reposed  themselves  for  the 
night. 

The  next  morning  he  drew  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  array  be* 
fore  the  works  of  the  Atbeaiaus,  to  prevent  tlieir  sending  out 
succours  to  more  distant  posts :  for  he  bad  detached  a  party  to 
attack  the  fort  of  Labdalum,  which  he  carried  by  storm,  and  put 
all  the  garrison  found  within  it  to  the  sword.  Labdalum  was  so 
situated,  in  regard  to  the  Athenian  posts,  that  they  could  have 
DO  view  of  what  was  transacting  there.  The  same  day  also  an 
Athenian  triieme,  as  it  was  entering  the  harbour,  is  taken  by  the 
Syracusans. 

After  so  much  success,  the  Syracusans  and  allies  set  about 
raising  a  counterwork  along  EpipolkE.  Beginning  at  the  city, 
they  carried  it  upwards  towards  the  single  wall  which  had  an 
oblique  inclination;  a^jd  intended  that,  in  case  the  Athenians 
could  not  stop  its  completion,  it  should  entirely  exclude  them 
from  perfecting  ti>eir  circumvallation.  The  Athenians,  having 
perfected  their  works  to  the  sea,  had  now  remounted  the  eiii- 
nence ;   and,  as  soaie  parts  of  their  work  were  but  weak,  Gylip- 

*  Nicias  (says  Plutarch)  disdained  to  return  ao  answerk  But  some  of  bis  6nl> 
^iers  laughed  nutri^ht,  aud  asktd,  '*  Ir,  at  the  arrival  of  a  maniie  aod  staff  from 
Sparta,  the  Syracusans  were  become  so  full  of  spfirits  a«  to  despise  the  Atlieiiians, 
who  had  lately  giTcn  up  to  the  Lacedaeuionians  three  hundred  of  their  countrynrcB 
wbo  lijid  beeo  their  prisoaers,  atl  of  tbeia  bsttec  sol^r^  4p(L  wb6  conbed  their 
^r,  too,  much  better  tbaa  Gylippus." 
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pus  drew  out  bis  army  by  night,  and  was  marching  to  demo- 
lish those:  but  the  Athenians,  who  passed  the  night  without 
their  works,  were  no  sooner  aware  of  it,  than  they  also  marched 
away  to  defend  them.  Upon  which,  Gylippus,  finding  them 
alarmed,  desisted,  and  made  his  army  retreat  to  their  former 
posts.  This  however  occasioned  the  Athenians  to  raise  those 
parts  of  their  wall  to  a  greater  height,  and  to  take  the  guard  of 
it  upon  then)selves,  as  amongst  the  body  of  their  confederates 
they  had  divided  the  guard  of  the  rest  of  their  works,  allotting 
a  proper  charge  to  each. 

"  Nicias  also  judged  it  expedient  to  fortify  the  spot  called 
Plemmyrium.  Plem.nyrium  is  a  point  of  land  over  against  Sy- 
racuse, which,  jutting  out  before  the  great  harbour,  renders  the 
mouth  of  it  very  narrow.  "  If  this  were  fortified,"  he  thought 
'•  the  importation  of  necessaries  for  the  army  would  be  better  se- 
cured ;  because  then,  from  a  smaller  distance,  they  could  at  any 
time  command  the  harbour  where  the  Syracusan  shipping  lay; 
and,  should  it  be  their  ill-fortune  to  be  straitened  by  sea,  might 
easier  fetch  in  supplies  than  in  the  present  station  of  their  fleet 
at  the  bottom  of  the  great  harbour."  Now  also  he  began,  witli 
greater  attention  than  before,  to  study  how  to  distress  them  by 
sea;  convinced,  since  the  arrival  of  Gylippus,  how  little  room 
he  had  to  hope  for  success  by  land.  To  this  spot  therefore  he 
ordered  his  fleet,  and  drew  his  land  forces  down,  and  imme- 
diately erected  three  forts.  In  these  the  greatest  part  of  the  bag- 
gage was  laid  up  ;  and  the  transports  and  tight  ships  were  imme- 
diately stationed  there.  To  this  project,  however,  the  havoc 
that  afterwards  ensued  amongst  the  seamen  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed;  for,  as  they  suffered  in  this  station  under  scarcity  of 
water,  and  the  mariners  were  frequently  obliged  to  fetch  both 
water  and  wood  from  a  distance,  since  near  at  hand  they  were 
not  to  be  had,  the  Syracusan  horse,  who  were  masters  of  the 
country,  slaughtered  them  in  abundance.  The  Syracusans  had 
posted  a  third  part  of  thei*  cavalry  at  their  fortress  of  Olympiifi-* 
um,  to  bridle  the  marauding  excursions  of  the  epemy  at  Plenn 
myrium. 

Now  also  Nicias  received  intelligence  that  the  other  Corin* 
thian  ships  were  on  their  passage.  To  watch  their  approach,  he 
therefore  detached  twenty  sail,  who  were  appointed  to  cruise 
about  Locri  and  Rhegium,  and  the  capes  of  Sicily,  in  order  tQ 
jntercept  them. 

Gylippus  in    the  mean   time  was  employed  in  building  the 
ppuntervyall  along  EDioolae,  making  use  of  the  stones  which  tb« 
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Athenians  had  laid  ready  in  heaps  for  the  continuation  of  their* 
own  work.    It  was  also  his  daily  custom  to  draw  up  the  Syra- 
cusans  and  allies  in  order  of  battle,   and  lead  them  out  beyond 
the  point  of  the  counterwall ;    which  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
draw  up  likewise,  to  observe  their  motions.     And  when  Gylip- 
pus  judged  he  could  attack  them  with  advantage,  he  instantly 
advanced  ;  and,  the  charge  being  given  and  received,  a  battle  en- 
sued in  the  space  between  their  respective  works ;  but   so  nar- 
row, that  no  use  could  be  made  of  the  Syracusan  and  confederate 
horse.     The  Syracusans   and   allie*  were   accordingly  defeated^ 
They  fetched  oif  their  slain  by  truce,  and  the  Athenians  erected 
a  trophy.     But  Gylippus,  having  assembled  the  army  round  him, 
thought  proper  to  make  this  declaration  in  the  presence  of  them 
all: — that  "  the  defeat  was  not  to  be  charged  on  their  want  of 
bravery,    but  on  his  own  indiscretion  ;  he  had  deprived  them  of 
the  service  of  their  own  cavalry  and  darters,  by  ranging  his  battle 
in  too  confined  a  spot  between  the  works;  that  he  would  now 
again  lead  them  out  in  a  more  judicious  manner."     He  exhorted 
them   therefore,  "  to  imprint  it  strongly  on  their  remembrance, 
that,  as  in  real  strength  they  were  not  inferior,  it  would  be  in- 
tolerably disgraceful,  if  they  who  to  a  man  were  Peloponnesiani 
and  Dorians,  should  not  manifest  themselves  so  resolutely  brave, 
as  to  conquer  and  drive  out  of  their  country  a  parcel  of  lonians 
and  islanders,  and  a  promiscuous  rabble  of  hungry  adventurers." 
Having  addressed  them  thus,  he  lay  on  the  watch  to  seize  a  pro- 
per opportunity ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  it,  led  them  again 
to  the  charge. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Nicies,  and  in  general  of  all  the  Athe- 
nians, that,  though  it  was  not  their  own  interest  to  briiig  on  an 
engagement,  yet  it  highly  concerned  them  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
counterwork  which  the  enemy  was  raising  to  hinder  their  pro- 
gress: for  by  this  time  the  wall  of  the  Syracusans  had  only  not  over- 
reached the  extreme  point  to  which  the  Athenians  had  brought 
their  circumvallation  :  "  and,  should  it  be  extended  farther,  it 
would  give  the  enemy  this  double  advantage, — a  certainty  of  con- 
quest whenever  they  thought  proper  to  fight,  and  a  discretionary 
power  not  to  fight  at  all."  Determined  by  these  considerations, 
they  drew  out  in  order  to  give  the  Syracusans  battle. 

Gylippus  soon  began  the  engagement.  He  had  now  drawn  up 
his  heavy-armed  without  the  works,  and  at  a  greater  distance 
from  them  than  before.  He  had  posted  the  cavalry  and  the 
darters  on  a  wide  and  open  spot,  yet  unoccupied  by  the  works 
•n  either  side,  and  posted  them  so  that  they  flanked  the  Athe- 
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nians.  In  the  ardour  of  the  engagement,  the  cavalry  broke  in 
upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  ranged  S'gainst 
them,  and  entirely  routed  them.  In  consequence  of  which,  the 
remainder  of  the  army  wa§  soon  defeated  by  the  Syracusans,  and 
in  the  greatest  disorder  retired  for  shelter  behind  their  works. 
And  night  no  sooner  came  on,  than  the  Syracusans,  without  loss 
of  time,  began  to  carry  forwards  their  own  works,  which  they 
soon  extended  beyond  the  Athenian  circumvallation  :  by  which 
they  gained  this  great  point,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  in- 
vested on  all  sides  by  the  Athenians;  and  the  latter,  though 
roasters  in  the  field,  were  hencefarwards  effectually  stopped 
f/om  perfecting  their  circumvallation. 

After  this,  twelve  ships  of  the  Corinthians,  Ambraciots,  and 
Leucadians,  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  designed  for  this 
service,  having  giving  the  Athenian  guard  -ships  the  slip,  came 
into  the  harbourof  Syr  acuse  ;  they  were  commanded  by  Herasi- 
nides,  a  Corinthian.  By  these  the  Syracusans  were  now  assisted 
in  carrying  on  their  work,  till  it  wast  completely  joined  to  the 
transverse-wall. 

Gylippus  now  made  a  circuit  over  Sicily,  in  order  to  promote 
the  common  cause  ;  and  to  procure  additional  forces  for  the  ser- 
vices both  of  land  and  sea;  and  to  solicit  the  concurrence  of 
such  States  as  hitherto  had  manifested,  either  no  great  inclina- 
tion, or  an  open  repugnance,  to  join  in  the  present  war.  Other 
ambassadors  also  were  dispatched,  by  the  Syracusans  and  Corin- 
thians, to  Lacedaemon  and  Corinth,  instructed  to  solicit  a  speedy 
reinforcement,  to  be  transported  into  Sicily  either  in  trading  ves- 
sels, or  in  boats,  or  by  any  other  expeditious  methods,  since  the 
Athenians  had  also  sent  for  reinforcements  from  Athens,  The 
Syracusans  also  assigned  complements  of  men  to  their  shipping, 
and  sedulously  trained  them  to  the  service  of  the  sea,  as  designing 
on  this  element  also  to  try  their  fortune;  nay,  they  laboured 
with,  alacrity  and  application  to  enerease  their  strength  ir»  all 
respects. 

Nicias,  being  sensible  of  this,  and  conscious  that  tire  strength 
of  the  enemy  and  his  own  inability  became  daily  greater,  dis- 
patched his  messengers  also  to  Athens,  a  custom  he  had  ever 
observed,  and  upon  all  occasions,  to  report  the  particidars  of  his 
proceedings.  But  in  his  present  situation  it  was  more  requsite 
than  ever;  since  now  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  environed 
with  dangers;  and  unless,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  they 
either  recalled  their  troops,  or  sent  them  another,  and  that  a 
strong  reinforcement,  no  hopes  of  preservation  remained.     Ap- 
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prehensive,  farther,  that  the  persons  he  should  send,  either  through 
want  of  proper  address,  or  through  defect  of  courage,  or  a  pas- 
sion to  soothe  the  populace,  might  suppress  the  truth,  he  sent  a 
true  account  of  things  in  a  letter  wrote  with  his  own  hand.  By 
this  method  he  concluded  that  his  own  sentiments  of  things 
could  not  be  concealed  or  invalidated  by  messengers;  that  the 
Athenians  would  be  informed' of  the  truth,  and  might  accord- 
ingly adjust  their  resolutions.  These  messengers  therefore  de- 
parted, instructed  to  deliver  the  letter  which  he  intrusted  to 
their  care,  and  what  farther  they  were  to  add  by  word  of  mouth. 
Nicias  in  the  mean  time  kept  within  the  limits  of  his  camp, 
more  anxious  to  guard  his  shattered  forces  from  annoyance  thatt 
to  plunge  into  fresh  and  spontaneous  dangers. 

In  the  close  of  this  summer,  Euetion,  an  Athenian  general, 
marched  in  conjunction  with  Pcrdiccas  and  a  large  body  of 
Thracians,  against  Amphipolis;  yet  could  not  render  himself 
master  of  that  city.  But  then,  setting  out  from  Imer^um,  he 
brought  his  triremes  about  into  the  Strymon,  and  blocked  it  up 
on  the  side  of  the  river :  and  here  this  summer  ended. 

In  the  beginning  cf  winter  the  messengers  from  Xicias  arrived 
at  Athens;  where  tbey  gave  such  accounts  of  things  as  he  had 
charged  them  to  give,  and  resolved  such  questions  as  were  asked 
them.  They  also  delivered  bis  letter;  which  the  clerk  of  the 
State  stood  up  and  read  aloud  to  the  Atheaiaae.  The  contents 
were  these: — 

**Athenians, 
"The  many  letters  from  lime  to  time  received  from  me  have 
given  you  all  proper  information,  so  far  as  relates  to  past  trans- 
actions ;  and  it  is  now  high  time  you  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  our  present  situation,  that  vourcouncils  may  be  adjusted  in 
a  proper  manner. 

"  After,  therefore,  we  had  defeated,  in  several  engagements, 
the  Syracusans,  against  whomyousent  us  out,  and  when  we  had 
thrown  up  those  works  before  their  city  within  which  we  are 
this  moment  lying,  Gylippus  the  Lacedaemonian  came  upon  us^ 
at  the  head  of  an  army  brought  from  Peloponnesus,  and  aug- 
mented by  the  troops  of  some  Sicilian  States.  In  the  first  battle 
be  is  routed  by  us;  but,  in  the  last,  pressed  hard  by  their  nume- 
rous cavalry  and  darters,  we  have  been  forced  to  retire  within 
our  entrenchments.  Being  therefore  obliged,  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  to  discontinue  our  circumvalhuion,  we 
are  this  moment  lying  upon  the  defensive.  Nor  indeed  are  we 
able  to  draw  out  our  whole  force  for  action,  as  detachments  of 
Vol.  II.   No.  55.  U 
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our  heavy-armed  are  remotely  employed  in  the  guard  of  our 
works.  They  have  farther  run  up  a  single  wall  to  cut  our  lines; 
so  that  there  remains  no  longer  a  possibility  for  us  to  complete 
the  circumvallation,  unless,  reinforced  by  a  numerous  body  of 
troops,  we  are  enabled  to  assault  and  demolish  the  counterwork. 
And^  in  consequence  of  this,  we,  who  designed  to  besiege  others, 
rhay  with  much  more  propriety  be  said  to  suffer  a  siege  ourselves, 
at  least  by  land;  for  we  dare  not  make  any  distant  excursions 
into  (he  adjacent  country,  for  fear  of  the  horse. 

*' What  is  more,  they  have  sent  ambassadors  to  Peloponnesus, 
to  solicit  reinforcements.  Gylippus  also  is  making  the  tour  of 
the  Sicilian  States,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
such  as  are  at  present  neutral,  and  to  prevail  with  the  rest  to 
intrust  their  additional  levies  for  the  service  both  of  land  and  sea 
tinder  his  command  :  and,  according  to  my  present  intelligence, 
they  are  fully  bent  to  attack,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  our  en- 
trenchments, with  their  land-forces  by  land,  and  with  their  ships 
by  sea.  And,  though  I  say,  by  sea,  let  not  the  sound  be  too  ter- 
rible in  your  ears:  for  they  know  very  well  the  present  state  of 
our  navy;  which,  though  at  first  a  most  complete  equipment, 
for  the  cleanness  of  the  ships  and  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
seamen,  yet  at  present  hath  scarce  a  ship  which  is  not  leaky;  so 
long  have  they  been  necessitated  to  keep  the  sea,  whilst  their 
hands  have  daily  been  mouldering  away:  for,  in  fact,  we  have 
no  opportunity  to  lay  them  dry  and  careen  them;  as  we  are 
under  continual  apprehensions  of  being  attacked  by  the  ships  of 
the  enemy,  equal,  nay  superior  in  number  to  our  own.  That 
they  will  attempt  it  we  have  most  certain  ground  to  believe,  but 
the  seasons  of  doing  it  are  entirely  in  their  own  option  ;  which 
also  enables  them  to  preserve  their  vessels  ever  fit  for  service,  as 
they  are  not  necessitated  to  be  continually  in  action  to  strike  awe 
into  others  ;  nay,  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  do  the  like,  though 
the  number  of  our  shipping  were  much  larger  than  it  is,  or 
though  we  were  exempted  from  the  necessity  we  now  lie  under 
of  keeping  guard  with  them  all.  For,  in  case  we  make  the  least 
abatement  of  our  vigilance,  we  should  be  distressed  for  want  of 
necessaries,  which  even  now  we  fetch  in  with  difficulty  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  enemy.  To  this  must  be  ascribed  the  great 
waste  of  our  seamen  which  hath  already  been  made,  and  whose 
number  lessens  from  day  to  day  ;  since,  obliged  to  fetch  wood, 
water,  and  forage,  from  remote  places,  they  are  intercepted  by 
the  enemy's  horse.  Even  our  servants,  who  have  nothing  to 
dread  from  our  ruinated  condition,  desert  us  daily.      And  such 
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foreigners,  as  were  forced  on  board  our  fleet,  depart  with  impu- 
nity to  their  own  cities;  whilst  others,  who  were  allured  to  the 
service  by  the  greatness  of  our  pay,  and  imagined  they  were  ra- 
ther come  to  plunder  than  to  fight,  when,  contrary  to  their  hopes 
they  behold  the  enemy  possessed  of  a  numerous  fleet,  and 
making  a  brave  resistance  in  every  quarter,  some  catch  at  the 
least  pretext  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  others  make  shift  to 
skulk  away — never  again  to  be  retrieved  in  so  wide  a  country  as 
Sicily.  Nay,  some  of  those,  who,  having  attended  us  hither 
from  Athens,  and  since  prevailed  with  the  captains  of  triremes 
to  accept  of  the  service  of  Hyccarian  slaves  in  redemption  of 
their  own,  have  by  this  means  subverted  our  naval  discipline. 

"  I  am  writing  to  men  well-enlightened  in  naval  afl'airs,  and 
perfectly  convinced,  that  the  flower  of  an  equipment  is  but  of 
short  duration,  and  how  few  of  those  on  board  are  skilled  at 
steering  the  vessel  or  managing  the  car.  But  what  gives  me 
most  acute  vexation  is  this, — that,  though  conmiander  in  chief, 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders ;  since  your 
tempers,  Athenians,  are  hard  to  be  managed  ;  and  am  quite  at  a 
loss  from  whence  to  repair  the  waste  that  has  been  made  of  our 
seamen.  The  enemy  have  abundant  resources  every  whereat 
hand,  whereas  necessity  points  out  only  one  to  us, — that  place 
from  whence  we  had  who  now  remain,  and  who  are  for  ever  lost : 
for  Naxus  and  Catana,  the  cities  which  still  persevere  in  our  al- 
liance, are  unable  to  recruit  us,  and,  should  the  enemy  get  one 
circumstance  more  in  theirfavour — that  the  towns  of  Italy,  which 
at  present  supply  us  with  food,  deterred  by  the  discovery  of  our 
low  condition  and  the  non-appearance  of  a  reinforcement  from 
Athens,  go  over  to  the  Syracusans, — the  war  will  be  finished  to 
their  bands  without  costing  them  a  blow,  and  we  shall  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

"  I  could  have  sent  you  much  more  pleasing  accounts  of  things, 
but  none  so  proper  to  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  posture  of 
your  afl'airs  here,  and  such  as  you  ought  to  have  before  you  pro- 
ceed to  deliberate  upon  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time — as  I  am 
by  no  means  a  stranger  to  Athenian  tempers,  since  I  know  you 
to  be  fond  of  hearing  what  will  give  you  pleasure,  but  are  after- 
wards inflamed  with  anger  if  any  article  in  event  drops  short  of 
your  expectation,— I  thought  it  highly  concerned  my  own  safety 
to  tell  you  nothing  but  the  truth.  And  let  me  here  conjure  you, 
to  entertain  no  resentment  either  against  private  soldiers  or  com- 
manders; since,  in  labouring  those  points  which  are  the  pnuci- 
pal  ends  of  the  expedition,  they  have  fully  done  their  duty. 
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"  But,  since  all  Sicily  is  in  arms  against  us,  and  since  our  ene- 
mies expect  a  reinforcement  from  Peloponnesus,  resolve,  without 
loss  of  time,  that,  as  your  forces  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  play,  they  mast  either  he  recalled,  or  be  reinforced 
wit+i  a  body  not  inferior  to  the  first  equipmenr,  with  both  a  land 
and  a  naval  force,  and  a  large  pecuniary  supply.  For  myself,  I 
must  insist  that  a  successor  be  sent  me;  since  1  am  quite  disabled 
by  a  nephritic  disorder  from  continuing  in  the  command  :  and  I 
think  1  havejust  title  to  expect  my  dismission  from  you  ;  since, 
in  the  vigour  of  my  life,  I  have  been  entrusted  by  you  with  seve- 
ral commands,  in  which  I  did  you  some  signal  services. 

"  Whatever  you  determine,  put  it  in  execution  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  spring  ;  and,  above  all  things,  keep  clear  of  delays  :  for 
the  ready  supplies  given  the  enemy  in  Sicily,  will  soon  enable 
them  to  act ;  and  those  expected  from  Peloponnesus,  though  they 
must  be  longer  in  coming  up,  yet,  depend  upon  it,  that  unless 
you  exert  your  utmost  vigilance,  some  of  them  will  steal  hither, 
as  before,  through  all  your  guards,  and  some  will  infallibly  be 
here  before  you." 

Such  were  the  advices  brought  them  by  the  letter  of  ISTicias. 
The  Athenians,  however,  when  they  had  heard  it  read,  would  not 
so  far  comply  with  the  request  of  Nicias  as  to  give  him  his  dis- 
mission ;  but  that,  afflicted  as  he  was  in  body,  the  whole  burden 
of  affairs  might  not  lie  too  heavily  upon  him,  they  appointed  two 
persons,  already  in  Sicily,  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  to  assist 
him  in  the  command,  till  those  who  by  the  public  vote  should 
be  joined  with  him  in  the  commission,  can  arrive.  They  aisode,. 
creed  him  a  reinforcement,  consisting  both  of  a  land  and  a  naval 
force,  to  be  levied  amongst  the  Athenians  upon  the  roll  and 
their  dependents;  and,  for  colleagues  to  share  in  the  con)mand, 
Demosthenes  the  son  of  Alcistenes,  and  Eurymedon  the  son  of 
Thucles.  Eurymedon,  by  order,  began  his  passage  for  Sicily 
about  the  winter  solstice,  at  the  head  of  ten  sail  of  ships,  and 
with  a  supply  of  twenty  *  talents  of  silver;  impowered,  farther, 
to  assure  them,  that  "a  large  reinforcement  will  soon  come  up, 
as  the  State  had  seriously  interested  itself  in  their  welfare."  De- 
mosthenes staid  behind  to  forward  the  equipment,  and  was  in- 
tended to  set  out  on  the  first  approach  of  sjiring.  He  was  bu- 
sied in  assembling  together  their  contingents  from  the  dependant 
States,  and  in  levying  amongst  them  both  money,  and  shipping, 
and  soldiers. 

*  3,875/.  Btcrling. 
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The  Athenians  farther  send  out  twenty  sail,  to  cruise  on  the 
coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one  passed  over 
from  Corinth  and  Peloponnesus  into  Sicily.  For  the  Corinthians, 
upon  the  arrivalfof  the  ambassadors,  and  the  advice  they  brought, 
that  "  the  face  of  affairs  was  much  altered  for  the  better,"  prid- 
ing themselves  in  the  reflection  that  their  former  equipment  had 
arrived  in  time  to  contribute  to  this  turn,  became  now  more 
alert  than  ever,  and  got  transports  in  readiness  to  carry  over  a 
body  of  their  own  heavy-armed  into  Sicily,  whilst  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  intent  on  doing  the  same  from  other  parts  of  Pe- 
loponnesus. The  Corinthians,  farther,  manned  out  five  and 
twenty  sail,  designing  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the  guard- 
ships  stationed  at  Naupactus,  or  to  disable  the  Athenians  who 
lay  there  from  giving  their  transports  the  least  molestation,  by 
keeping  their  own  triremes  ready  ranged  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
very  face  of  that  squadron. 

The  Lacedaemonians  also  were  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  At- 
tica, in  pursuance  ot   a   former   resolution,  and   in   compliance 
farther  with  the  pressing  instances  of  both  Syracusans  and  Co- 
rinthians.    'J'hey  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  reinforcement  in- 
tended to  be  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Sicily,  than,  by  making  a 
diversion,   they  designed  to  stop  its  execution.     Alcibiades  also 
continued  warnily  importuning  them  to  execute  his  plan  of  for- 
tifying Decelea.aud  to  proceed  briskly  with  the  war.     But  the 
motives  which  at  this  present  juncture  animated  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians  most,  were,  that  the  Athenians,  if  engaged  in  a  double  war 
both  against  themselves  and  against  the  Sicilians,  must  become  a 
much  more  expeditious  conquest ;   and,  farther,  the  Athenians 
were  the  first  aggressors  in   violating   treaties.     In  the  former 
war  they  were  well  convinced   the  first  offence  was  chargeable 
on  their  own  heads,  because  the  Thebans  had  surprised  Piataea 
whilst  treaties  were  in  fact  subsisting.     Nay,  contrary  to  an  ex- 
press stipulation  in  a  preceding  treaty,  that  "  arms  should  never 
be  taken  up  against  the  party  which  was  willing  to  abide  by  a 
judicial  determination,"    they  themselves   had   refused  to  submit 
to  a  trial,    though  claimed  by  the  iVthenians.     To  a  conduct  so 
ungenerous   they  concluded    that   their   ill  success  in   the  war 
ought  fairly  to  be  imputed  ;  and  reflected,  with  self-accusations, 
not  only  on   the  calamity  they  had  suffered  at  Pylus,   but  on  all 
their  other  losses  m  every  quarter  of  the  war.     But  now,  since 
the  Athenians,  with  an  equipment  of  thirty  sail,  had  committed 
devastations  at   Epidaurus,  at  Prasise,  and  at  other  places,  and 
continued  to  infest  their  dominions  by  robberies  from  Pylus; 
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nay,  as  often  as  disputes  had  intervened  about  the  intent  of  ar- 
ticles in  the  last  treaty,  in  which  the  Lactda;niOiiians  appealed 
to  a  judicial  determination,  the  others  had  haughtily  refused  it; 
concluding  hence,  that  the  Athenians  were  become  as  guilty  ag- 
gressors now  as  themselves  had  been  on  the  former  occasion, 
with  cheerful  presages  of  success,  they  determined  for  war.  In 
order  to  it,  they  demanded  this  winter,  from  their  allies,  their 
contingents  of  iron,  and  got  all  the  needful  materials  in  readiness 
to  execute  their  plan  of  fortilication.  Resolved  at  the  same  time 
to  transport  an  aid  to  Sicily  in  vessels  of  burden,  they  began  to 
levy  it  at  home,  and  exacted  the  quotas  of  augmentation  from 
their  confederates.  And  thus  the  winter  ended  ;  and  the 
eighteenth  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydides  hath  compiled 
the  history,  came  also  to  an  end. 


YEAR   XIX. 

THE  following  spring  no  sooner  approached,  than  at  an  earlier 
date  than  on  any  former  occasion,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies 
invaded  Attica;  and  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  had  the  command  of  the  army.  At  first  they 
ravaged  the  country,  particularly  the  plains  ;  and  this  being  done, 
having  allotted  out  the  work  in  portions  to  the  several  States 
they  set  out  about  fortifying  Decel^a.  Now,  Decelfea  is  distant 
at  most  but  *one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  the  city  of 
Athens,  and  lies  at  the  same  distance  or  very  little  more,  from 
Boeotia  :  but  in  the  plain,  and  on  the  finest  spot  of  ground,  from 
whence  effectually  to  annoy  them,  was  their  fortress  raised  ;  and 
might  be  seen  from  the  very  walls  of  Athens. 

In  this  manner  the  Peloponnesians  and  allies  erected  a  fortress 
within  Attica  itself;  whilst,  in  the  same  portion  of  time,  their 
friends  in  Peloponnesus  embarked  a  body  of  heavy-armed  on 
board  their  transports,  and  sent  them  of!' for  Sicily.  For  this  ser-. 
vice  the  Lacedaemonians  picked  out  from  the  very  best  of  the 
Helots  and  of  those  citizens  of  Sparta  who  were  newly  enfranchised, 
from  both  together,  six  hundred  heavy-armed;  and  appointed 
Heccritus,  a  Spartan,  to  command  them.  And  the  Boeotians  sent 
three  hundred  heavy-armed,  commanded  by  Xeno  and  Nicon  of 
Thebes,  and  Hegesanderof  Thespiee.  These  were  first  embarked 
gt  Tacnarus  in  L^conia^  and  thence  put  out  to  sea, 

*  Aboat  tw«l?e  miles. 
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Soon  after  these,  the  Corinthians  sent  away  five  hundred 
heavy-armed;  some  from  Corinth  itself,  others  hired  from  the 
Arcadians ;  and  appointed  Alexarchus,  a  Corinthian,  to  com- 
mand them.  The  Sicyonians  also  sent  two  hundred  heavy-armed 
along  with  the  Corinthians,  and  at  their  head  Sargeusa  Sicyonian. 

But  the  five  and  twenty  sail  of  Corinthians,  which  launched 
out  to  the  sea  in  the  depth  of  winter,  lay  ranged  in  an  opposite 
station  to  the  twenty  Attic  at  Naupactus,  to  give  leisure  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  heavy-armed  on  board  the  transports  from 
Peloponnesus.  On  this  account,  principally,  they  were  manned 
and  fitted  out  to  sea,  that  they  might  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Athenians  from  the  transport-fleet  that  was  now  putting  out,  and 
fasten  it  wholly  upon  the  hostile  appearance  of  these  triremes. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians,  even  during  the  fortification 
in  hand  at  Decelea,  and  at  the  earliest  approach  of  spring,  sent 
out  thirty  sail  to  cruise  on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  under  the 
command  of  Charicles,  the  son  of  Apollodorus.  His  insructions 
were,  farther,  to  touch  at  Argos,  and  to  summon  them,  in  con^" 
formity  to  the  treaty  of  alliance,  to  embark  a  body  of  heavy- 
armed  on  board  the  fleet. 

Demosthenes  also,  according  to  promise,  they  sent  away  for 
Sicily,  with  a  numerous  fleet,  consisting  of  sixty  ships  of  Athens 
and  five  of  Chios,  on  board  of  which  were  twelve  hundred 
enrolled  Athenians,  and  as  large  a  number  of  islanders  as  with 
the  utmost  industry  they  had  been  able  to  draw  together.  They 
had  also  amassed,  from  their  other  confederates  subject  to  Athens, 
all  manner  of  supplies  they  were  able  to  furnish  for  carrying  on 
the  war  with  rigour.  But  Demosthenes  was  farther  instructed 
to  sail  at  first  in  company  with  Charicles,  and  assist  him  in  the 
cruise  on' the  coast  of  Laconia.  Demosthenes  therefore,  having 
stood  over  to  ^gina,  continued  there,  till  the  remainder  of  his 
force,  which  was  yet  behind,  had  completely  joined  him,  and 
Charicles  had  taken  on  board  the  Argive  auxiliaries. 

About  the  same  time  in  this  spring  Gylippus  also  returned  to 
Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  as  large  a  force  as  he  had  been  able  to 
collect  from  the  s^eral  States,  with  whom  his  persuasions  had 
been  efl"ectual ;  and,  having  convened  the  Syracusans,  he  told 
them  that — "  they  ought  to  man  out  as  large  a  number  of  ship- 
ping as  they  possibly  could,  and  try  their  fortune  in  anaval  engage- 
ment: such  a  step,  he  had  reason  to  hope,  might  be  attended  with 
consequences  which  would  amply  compensate  the  danger,  and 
invigorate  the  war." 
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These  instances  of  Gylippus  were  well  seconded  by  Hermo- 
crates,  who  look  uncommon  pains  to  encourage  his  countrymen 
to  attack  the  Atlienians  by  sea.  "The  latter,"  be  told  them, 
**  were  far  from  enjoying  their  naval  skill  as  an  hereditary  right, 
or  a  privilege  from  time  immemorial  exclusively  their  own.  In 
fact,  they  were  by  nature  landmen  much  more  than  the  Syracu- 
sans ;  and  necessity  alone,  in  the  Medish  invasion,  had  forced 
them  to  try  their  fortune  at  sea.  By  enterprising  men,  as  the 
Athenians  were,  such  as  were  most  daring  in  opposing  them 
must  needs  be  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  enemies.  True— 
they  had  been  used  to  intimidate  their  neighbours,  not  by  a  real 
superiority  of  strength,  but  by  their  daring  enterprising  genius; 
and  now,  by  the  saniemethods,  themselves  might  become  formi- 
dable even  to  Athenians."  He  assured  them,  for  his  own  part, 
he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Syracusans,  if  by  an  effort  of 
bold  resolution  they  would  on  a  sudden  attack  the  Athenian 
fleet,  might  reap  more  benefit  from  the  terror  which  suqh  a  step 
would  strike  upon  the  foe,  than  could  accrue  to  the  Athenians 
from  their  superior  skill  when  compared  with  Syracusan  inexpe- 
rience." He  pressed  them  therefore  "  to  try  their  fortune  by 
sea,  and  to  bid  adieu  to  fear." 

Thus  animated  by  Gylippus,  and  by  Hermocrates,  and  by 
others,  the  Syracusans  were  eagerly  bent  on  action  by  sea,  and 
manned  out  their  fleet :  and  when  the  whole  was  ready  for  ser- 
vice, Gylippus,  by  favour  of  the  night,  at  the  head  of  his  land 
army,  marched  down  to  the  forts  at  Plemmyrium,  intending  to 
assault  them  on  the  land  side.  The  triremes  of  the  Syracusans, 
at  the  same  instant  of  time,  as  had  been  concerted  beforehand, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-five,  are  sailing  up  out  of  the  great  har- 
bour, whilst  forty-five  were  going  about  out  of  the  lesser  har- 
bour where  their  dock  lay.  The  latter  went  round,  designing  to 
complete  their  junction  with  their  other  squadron,  and  then  in  a 
body  to  stand  against  Plemmyrium,  that  the  Athenians  on  both 
sides  might  be  thrown  into  confusion.  The  Athenians  lost  no 
time,  but  instantly  manned  out  sixty  vessels.  With  twenty-five 
of  the  number  they  engaged  the  thirty-five  Syracusan  in  the 
great  harbour  ;  with  the  rest  they  went  to  meet  the  other  squad- 
ron, that  was  coming  about  from  the  dock.  A  smart  engagement 
immediately  ensued,  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour.  Tho 
dispute  was  a  long  time  obstinately  maintained;  one  side  exert- 
ing themselves  to  clear  the  passage,  but  the  other  to  obstruct  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus, — as  the  Athenians  posted  at  Plem- 
myrium had  flocked  down  to  the  sea-side,  and  with  their  utmost 
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attention  were  looking  at  the  battle  on  the  water, — Gylippns 
seizeih  the  opportunity;  and,  no  sooner  had  the  morning  dawned 
than,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  enemy,  he  attacks  the  torts.  He 
first  m;ikes  himself"  master  of  the  largest  of  the  threcj  and  after- 
wards carries  tlie  two  lessor,  the  defendants  of  which,  seeing  the 
largest  so  easily  taken,  had  abandoned  their  posts  ;  nay,  on  the 
surprisal  of  the  first,  those  who  had  manned  it,  throwing  them- 
selves on  board  the  boats  and  a  transport  that  lay  at  hand,  found 
no  small  difficulty  in  getting  away  to  the  camp;  for,  hs  the  Sy- 
racusans  had  now  the  better  of  the  engagement  with  their  squad- 
ron in  the  great  harbour,  they  detached  one  of  their  nimblest 
rriremes  to  pursue  the  fliers.  But,  at  tlje  time  the  other  two 
forts  were  carried,  the  Syracusans  were  plainly  vanquished,  which 
gave'them  who  abandoned  the  last  ha  ^opportiiwity  to  sail  away 
without  obstruction.  For  liiat  Syrac-usa^SRfSSW'ron,  that  was 
engaged  before  the  harbour's  tnouth,  having  forced  their  way 
through  the  Aiheninn  fleet,  by  sailing  forwards  in  a  disorderly 
manner  and  continually  running  foul  one  upon  another,  gave  the 
Athenians  an  opportunity  to  regain  the  day.  For  this  squadron  . 
they  soon  routed,  and  afterwards  that  within  the  harbour,  by 
which  they  had  been  vanquished.  They  also  sunk  eleveiv  ships 
of  the  enemy,  and  made  a  slaughter  of  all  their  crews,  those  of 
three  ships  excepted,  to  whom  they  granted  quarter  ;  and  all  this 
with  the  loss  only  of  three  ships  on  their  own  side.  Having 
afterwards  drawn  ashore  the  shatters  of  the  Syracusan  fleet,  and 
piled  them  into  a  trophy  on  the  little  isle  before  Plemmyrium, 
they  retire«l  to  their  main  encampment. 

Thus  unsuccessful  were  the  Syracusans  in  their  naval  engage- 
ment. They  had  carried,  however,  the  forts  at  Plemmyrium  ; 
and,  to  signalize  each  of  their  acquisitions,  thc-y  erected  three 
several  trophies.  One  also  of  ihe  two  forts  that  were  taken  last 
they  levelled  with  the  ground,  but  the  other  two  they  repaired 
and  garrisoned. 

In  this  surprisal  of  the  forts,  many  were  slain  and  many  were 
made  prisoners,  and  a  great  stock  of  wealth  reposited  there  be- 
came the  prize  of  the  enemy.  For,  as  the  Athenians  had  made 
use  of  these  forts  by  way  of  magazine,  much  wealth  belonging  to 
merchants,  and  corn  in  abundance,  were  found  within  :  much 
also  of  the  stores  belonging  to  the  captains  of  the  ships  of  war, 
inasmuch  as  forty  masts  for  triremes,  and  other  materials  of  re- 
fitment, had  been  laid  up  there;  and  three  triremes  were  liauled 
ashore  to  be  careened.  Nay,  this  suprisal  of  Plemmyrium  was 
one  of  the  chief  if  not  tl»e  greatest  source  of  all  the  distress  which 
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the  Athenian  army  suffered  in  the  sequel :  for  no  longer  was  the 
Rea  open  to  them  for  the  secure  importation  of  necessary  supplies. 
From  this  lime  the  Syracusans  rushed  upon  them  from  thence, 
and  awed  all  their  motions.  The  convoys  could  no  more  get  in 
without  fighting  their  way.  Besides  that,  in  all  other  respects,  it 
struck  a  great  consternation,  and  even  a  dejection  of  mind, 
amongst  the  troops. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Syracusans  was  to  send  out  to  sea 
a  squadron  of  twelve  ships,  under  the  command  of  Agatharcus,  a 
Syracusan.  One  of  these  ships  was  to  proceed  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  land  an  embassy  there,  which  had  instructions,  "to  notify  a 
present  hopeful  posture  of  affairs,  and  to  press  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  Greece  with  all  possible  vigour."  The  other  eleven 
stood  over  to  the  Italian  coast,  having  received  intelligence  that 
a  number  of  small  vessels,  laden  with  stores  for  the  Athenians, 
were  coming  up.  They  intercepted  and  entirely  destroyed  most 
of  these;  and  the  timber  on  board  them,  which  was  ready  wrought 
for  the  Athenians  to  frame  together  into  ships,  they  burnt  to 
ashes  on  the  shore  of  Caulonia.  This  done,  they  stood  away  for 
Locri  ;  and,  whilst  they  lay  in  that  road,  one  of  the  transports 
from  Peloponnesus,  having  on  board  the  heavy-armed  from 
Thespiae,  came  in.  The  Syracusans  removed  those  heavy-armed 
into  their  own  ships,  and  returned  with  them  to  Syracuse. 

The  Athenians  with  twenty  sail  were  stationed  as  Megara,  in 
order  to  "intercept  their  return  ;  where  one  ship  alone,  with  all 
the  crew,  fell  into  their  hands.  They  were  not  able  to  come  up 
wi'ih  the  rest ;  since,  eluding  all  pursuit,  they  recover  with  secu- 
rity their  own  harbours. 

There  happened  also  a  skirmish,  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
about  the  piles  which  the  Syracusans  had  drove  down  in  the  sea 
before  their  old  docks,  that  their  vessels  might  ride  in  safety 
behind  them,  arrd-the  Athenians  be  unable  to  stand  in  amoufrst 
them  and  do  any  damage  to  their  shipping.  Close  up  to  those 
piles  the  Athenians  had  towed  a  raft  of  prodigious  size,  on  which 
turrets  and  parapets  to  cover  the  defendants  were  erected,  whilst 
others  in  long  boats  were  fastening  cables  round  the  piles,  and,  by 
the  help  of  a  machine  convenient  for  the  purpose,  craning  them 
up ;  and  such  as  they  broke,  a  set  of  divers  sawed  off  close  at  the 
bottom.  The  Syracusans  in  the  mean  time  were  pouring  their 
missive  weapons  upon  them  from  the  docks,  which  were  plenti- 
fully returned  by  those  posted  bn  the  raft.  In  short,  the  Athe- 
nians plucked  up  most  of  the  piles;  but  one  part  of  the  staccade 
was  exceeding  difficult  to  be  demolished,  as  it  lay  out  of  sight; 
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for  they  had  driven  down  some  of  the  piles  in  such  a  manner, 
that  their  heads  emerged  not  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  rendered  all  access  exceeding  dangerous;  since,  ignorant 
where  they  lay,  a  pilot  would  be  apt  to  bulge  his  vessel  as  it 
were  upon  a  shelve.  But  even  these  the  divers,  for  a  pecuniary 
reward,  searched  out  and  sawed  away.  And  yet,  as  fast  as  this 
was  done,  theSyracusans  drove  down  a  fresh  set  of  piles.  The 
contrivances  both  of  annoyance  and  prevention  were  strenuously 
exerted  on  both  sides,  as  might  justly  be  expected  from  two  hos- 
tile bodies  posted  so  near  one  another;  the  skirmishings  were 
often  renewed,  and  every  artifice  of  war  was  successively  prac- 
tised. 

The  Syracusans,  farther,  had  dispatched  embassies  composed 
of  Corinthians,  Lacedsemonians,  and  Ambraciots,  to  the  cities  of 
Sicily,  "to  notify  the  surprisal  of  Plemmyrium,  and  to  give  a 
just  representation  of  the  naval  engagement  in  which  they  had 
been  defeated,  not  so  much  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy  as  by 
their  own  confusion:  in  other  respects  to  assure  them,  that  their 
hopes  of  success  were  high,  and  that  they  firmly  depended  on 
receiving  soon  an  aid  from  them,  composed  both  of  a  land  and 
naval  force:  since  the  Athenians  were  also  in  expectation  of  a 
reinforcement  from  Athens,  the  approach  of  which  would  J  heir 
friends  anticipate,  the  Athenians  at  present  there  must  be  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  war  brought  at  once  to  an  end."  Such  schemes 
were  now  in  agitation  in  Sicily. 

But  Demosthenes,  when  he  had  assembled  the  whole  of  the 
armament  with  which  he  was  to  pass  over  to  the  relief  of  those 
in  Sicily,  weighing  from  ^gina,  and  standing  over  to  Peloponne- 
sus, he  completes  his  junction  with  Charicles  and  the  squadron 
of  thirty  sail  of  Athenians  under  his  command  ;  and,  as  a  body 
of  heavy-armed  had  been  taken  on  board  the  latter  from  Argo5, 
they  steered  together  for  the  coast  of  Laconia.  And  here  first 
they  ravaged  in  part  Epidaurus  Liniera ;  and,  proceeding  fromi 
thence  to  that  part  of  Laconia  which  lies  over-against  Cythera, 
and  where  stands  the  temple  of  Apollo,  having  ravaged  part  of 
the  adjacent  country,  they  inclosed  and  fortified  a  neck  of  land 
which  might  serve  as  a  receptacle  to  such  of  the  Helots  as  de- 
serted the  Lacedaemonians ;  from  thence,  banditti-like,  as  was 
done  from  Pylus,  to  infest  the  country.  This  convenient  spot  was 
no  sooner  taken  in  than  Demosthenes  stood  away  for  Corcyra, 
that  he  might  take  on  board  the  auxiliaries  there,  and  make  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Sicily.  But  Charicles  staid  till  he  had  put 
the  place  into  a  state  of  secure  defence,  aud  fixed  a  garrison  io 
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it.  This  being  clone,  he  carried  back  his  squadron  of  thirty  sail 
to  Athens;  and  the  Argives  at  the  same  tune  received  their 
dismission. 

This  summer  there  arrived  at  Athens  tliirteen  hundred  Thracian 
targeteers,  of  those  calleu  Macluerophori.,  and  who  are, originally 
Dians.  I'tiis  body  was  intended  to  have  b^en  sent  with  De- 
mosthenes into  Sicily ;  but,  as  they  arrived  not  till  after  his  de- 
parture, the  Athenians  had  resolved  to  send  them  back  again  to 
their  own  homes  in  Thrace.  'J'o  retain  them  merely  lor  ihesak^ 
of  the  war  waged  against  them  from  Decel6a,  they  thought, 
•would  plunge  them  in  too  large  an  expcmce,  since  the  pay  of 
every  soidier  was  a  *  dracUma  a  day.  I'or  now,  since  Decelea, 
which  had  been  fortified  this  spring  by  Uie  joint  lahours  of  the 
wiioie  united  army,  continued  to  be  garrisoned  by  detacliiucnts 
from  the  several  States,  wiiich  at  certain  intervals  ut  time  relieved 
one  aiwther  in  a  regular  succession,  it  gave  terrible  annoyance 
to  the  Athenians,  and  caused  amongst  them  such  havoc  of  tlieir 
effects,  and  such  a  destruction  of  their  men,  as  threw  them  into 
great  distress.  All  preceding  incursions  of  the  enemy,  having 
been  only  transient,  had  left  them  in  Che  peaceable  enjoyment  of* 
their  lands  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  but  now,  as  tney  awed  the 
country  by  one  continued  blockade,  and  as  by  intervals  they  re- 
ceived considerable  augmentations  to  enable  tliem  to  give  greater 
annoyance,  as  even  the  regular  garrison  was  periodically  ot)iiged 
to  scour  lUe  country  and  plunder  for  their  subsistence;  anU  as 
Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  with  the  utmost  diligence 
prosecuted  the  war,  in  person  directed  all  the  operations, — the 
Athenians  were  sorely  pressed  ;  tor  thty  were  debarred  the  whole 
produce  of  their  own  lands ;  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  their 
slaves  had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  a  large  part  of  these  were 
uiLchanics  of  the  city  ;  lUeir  wliole  slock  of  sheep  and  labouring 
cattle  was  lost  beyond  retrieve  ;  their  horses, — as  the  horseiiiea 
were  obliged  every  day  to  mount,  either  to  ride  towards  Decel^a, 
to  awe  the  excuisions  of  that  garrison,  or  to  guard  some  import- 
ant posts  in  the  country, — their  horses  were  either  lamed  by 
running  inceiisantly  over  hard  or  rugged  ground,  or  by  wounds 
were  disabled  for  service;  the  constant  supplies  of  provisions  for 
the  city,  wliich  used  to  be  fetched  from  Euboea  to  Oropus,  and  to 
be  brought  in  from  thence  through  Deceiea  as  the  shortest  pas- 
sage, were  now  forced  to  go  round  the  cape  of  Sunium  by  sea, 
which  considerably  enhanced  theif  price.     For  want  also  of  all 
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foreign  commodities  the  city  was  equally  distressed  ;  and  Athens 
was  now  reduced  to  be  merely  a  place  of  arms.  To  keep  a  guard 
on  the  battlements  by  day,  the  citizens  were  obliged  successively 
to  relieve  one  another;  but  the  whole  botiy  of  the  city,  except 
the  horsemen,  mounted  guard  by  night  The  latter  ever  under 
arras  without,  the  rest  on  the  constant  guard  of  thti  city  walls, 
and  this  for  a  suuiTnerand  winter  without  any  intermission,  were 
reduced  to  a  very  low  condition.  But  the  point  which  pressed 
hardest  upon  them  was  having  two  wars  at  once  upon  their 
hands  ;  and  yet  iheir  obstinacy  rose  to  so  hi^h  a  pitch,  as  had  it 
not  been- visible  to  all  the  world,  the  bare  mention  of  its  possi- 
bility would  have  been  quite  incredible:  for  who  would  have 
believed,  that  this  people,  so  closely  blocked  up  at  home  by  the 
Peioponnesians,  should  scorn  togive  up  Sicily  }  nay,  should  per- 
severe, with  unabating  zeal,  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  a 
city  in  no  respect  inferior  even  to  Athet;s  itself?  that  they  should 
exhibit  such  an  astonishing  proof  of  their  strengtti  and  their 
courage  to  the  eyes  of  Greece;  where,  upon  the  first  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  some  people  had  imagii^d,  that,  in  case  the  Pelopon- 
wesians  invaded  Attica,  they  could  not  hold  out  above  one  year 
entire,  though  others  had  allowed  them  two,  and  others  three, 
but  nobody  a  longer  space ;  and  that,  in  the  seventeenih  year 
after  the  hrst  invasion  of  this  kind,  they  should  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily;  and,  when  deeply  gashed  in  every  part,  by  one 
war  already  upon  their  hands,  sliould  wilfully  plunge  into  an- 
other, as  formidable  in  ail  respects  as  that  waged  against  them 
from  Peloponnesus  ?'  J3ut  now,  when,  besides  what  they  had 
suftered  already,  they  were  terribly  annoyed  from  Decel^a,  and 
other  incidents  had  exacted  from  them  very  large  disbursements, 
their  finances  were  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb.  At  this  pe- 
riod, therefore,  instead  of  the  tribute  paid  them  by  their  de- 
pendents, they  exacted  a  twentieth  of  the  value  of  all  commo- 
dities imported  and  exported,  which  they  thougnt  would  ^re- 
plenish  their  coffers  faster  than  the  former  method ;  for,  their 
disbursements  were  not  as  they  had  been  in  preceding  times, 
but  had  been  inflamed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  scenes  of 
war  had  been  enlarged,  whilst  their  annual  revenue  was  con- 
stantly decreasing. 

Unwilling,  thtrefore,  in  the  present  ebb  of  their  tneasures,  to 
defray  the  charge  of  this  body  of  Thracians,  who  came  too  late 
for  Demosthenes,  they  sent  them  back  to  their  own  country  with 
9ll  possible  haste.  Diitrephes  was  the  person  pitcued  upon  to 
conduct  them  home ;  and  was  instructed,  that,  "  m  the  passage. 
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(for  they  were  to  go  through  the  Euripus),  he  should  employ 
them,  if  opportunity  offered,  against  the  eneniy."  He  landed, 
the;etore,  near  1  anagra,  and  in  a  hurrying  manner  carried  off  a 
Ijooly  from  thence.  About  the  close  of  evening  he  also  crossed 
the  Euripus  from  Chaicis  ol'  Eubcea;  and,  having  landed  his 
Tbracians  in  Bosotia,  led  them  against  Mycalessus.  His  design 
was  not  discovered  that  night,  though  he  halted  at  the  temple  of 
Mercury,  whjcU  is  distant  from  Mycaitssus  but  *  sixteen  stadia 
at  most.  But  early  the  next  morniug  he  assaulted  this  city, 
which  is  of  large  extent :  he  carries  it  on  the  first  attack,  as 
there  was  no  guard  to  res. at  him,  and  the  inhabitants  could  never 
have  imagined  that  a  maritime  body  would  have  marched  so  far 
imto  the  country  to  make  attempts  upon  them.  The  wall,  be- 
sides, was  weak;  in  some  places  it  was  fallen,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  it  was  low ;  and  the  gates,  from  too  great  a  coniideuce  of 
security,  had  been  left  open.  No  sooner  were  the  Tbraciani 
broke  into  Mycalessus,  than  they  gutted  both  houses  and 
temples :  they  massacred  the  innabitants,  shewing  no  regard  to 
either  old-age  or  youth,  but  venting  their  fury  on  all  that  came 
in  their  way  :  they  butchered  even  the  women  and  the  children; 
pay,  all  the  labouring  cattle,  and  every  creature  that  had  life 
>vhich  came  before  their  eyes:  for  the  Thracians,  when  once 
their  fury  is  inflamed,  are  as  insatiable  of  blood  as  any  other  the 
greatest  savages  in  the  barbarian  world.  On  this  occasion  the 
confusion  was  terrible,  and  every  ghastly  a^ethod  of  destruction 
>vas  exemplified  in  act:  they  even  fell  upon  the  public  school, 
which  was  a  very  large  one,  when  the  youth  of  the  town  were 
just  got  in,  and  hacked  all  the  children  to  pieces.  And  thus  the 
whole  city  was  involved  in  a  calamity,  a  greater  than  which  no 
city  had  ever  felt;  nay,  a  calamity  unexpected  and  dreadful 
indeed ! 

The  Thebans  had  no  sooner  intelligence  of  it  than  they 
marched  to  their  assistance;  but  came  not  up  with  the  Thracians 
till  they  were  retired  to  some  distance  from  the  town,  where  they 
recovered  from  them  their  booty,  and,  having  put  them  to  flight, 
continue  the  chace  down  to  the  Euripus  and  the  sea,  where  the 
vessels  which  had  brought  them  lay  at  anchor.  Here  they  make 
a  slaughter  of  most  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  get  on  board, 
but  could  not  swim;  since  the  persons  left  in  the  vessels,  when 
they  saw  what  passed  on  the  shore,  put  them  olf  beyond  their 
reach.    But  in  the  other  parts  of  the  retreat,  the  Thracians  be- 

*  Mure  than  a  mile  and  a  h«lf. 
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haved  with  some  gallantry  against  the  Theban  horse,  which  at- 
tacked them  first;  since,  sallying  frequently  out  on  the  pur- 
luers,  and  rallying  again  after  the  disciplii:e  of  their  country, 
they  made  good  their  retreat:  and  thus  few  of  this  body  were 
destroyed.  A  number,  farther,  who  staid  behind  in  the  city  to 
plunder,  were  found  there  and  put  to  the  sword.  The  whole 
number  of  the  slairn  amongst  this  body  of  thirteen  hundred  Thra- 
cians,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  men;  though,  in  re- 
turn, they  killed,  of  Thebans,  and  others  who  accompanied  by 
way  of  aid,  of  horse  and  heavy-armed  together,  about  twenty, 
and  Skirphondas  of  Thebes,  one  of  the  rulers  of  Baeotia  ;  the 
lives  of  some  more  Mycalessians  were  also  lost  in  iheir  com- 
pany. Such  was  the  calamity  which  fell  to  the  unhappy  lot  of 
Mycalessus;  and  which,  for  excess  of  horror,  is  more  to  be  de- 
plored than  any  other  of  the  tragical  events  of  this  war. 

Demosthenes,  who,  after  marking  out  the  fortification,  had 
stood  away  from  Laconia  to  Corcyra,  surprising  a  transport  ves- 
sel, which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Phia,  of  the  Eleans,  oa 
board  of  which  a  number  of  heavy-armed  Corinthians  were  to 
pass  over  into  Sicily,  sinks  that  vessel.  But  the  mariners,  having 
saved  them.selves  by  flight,  found  afterwards  another  vessel,  and 
proceeded  in  the  voyage. 

From  hence  Demosthenes  came  up  to  Zacynthus  and  Cephal- 
lene  ;  where  he  took  their  heavy-armed  on  board,  and  sent  for 
those  of  the  Messenlans  from  Naupactus.  He  also  crossed  over 
to  the  opposite  continent  of  Acarnania,  to  Alyzia  and  Anacto- 
rium,  both  belonging  to  the  Athenians.  Thus  employed  as  h<j 
was  in  augmenting  his  force,  Eurymedon,  returning  from  Sicily, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  in  the  winter  to  carry  a  supply  of 
money  for  the  army,  meets  him  ;  and,  amongst  other  intelligence, 
relates,  that  "  he  had  heard,  since  he  was  upon  his  return,  that 
Plemmyrium  had  been  taken  by  the  Syracusans."  Conon  also, 
who  commanded  at  Xaupactus,  came  to  them  with  ail  vice  that 
"  the  five  and  twenty  sail  of  Corinthians  which  lay  over-against 
their  squadron  had  not  quitted  that  station,  and  even  threatened 
them  with  an  engagement."  He  exhorted,  therefore,  these  com- 
manders to  detach  some  vessels  thither,  since  their  squadron  at 
Naupactus,  consisting  only  of  eighteen  ships,  was  not  a  match 
for  the  enemy,  whose  squadron  amounted  tonwenty-five.  Upon 
this,  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  detach  ten  of  the  prime 
sailors,  amongst  those  under  their  own  command,  to  follow 
Conon  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  squadron  at  Naupactus, 
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The  two  former  continued  to  assemble  forces  for  the  grand  ex- 
pedition. Eurymedon,  for  this  purpose,  sailed  to  Corcyra,  com- 
manded them  to  man  out  fifteen  ships,  and  selected  himself  the 
heavy-armed  for  the  service;  fo^,  as  he  was  returned  from  car- 
rying the  stores,  he  joined  himself  with  Demosthenes  in  the  com- 
mand, in  pursuance  of  the  prior  nomination.  Demostlienes  was 
collecting  a  body  of  slingers  and  darters  from  the  towns  of 
Acarnania. 

The  ambassadors  from  Syracuse,  who  were  sent  round  to  the 
Sicilian  cities  after  the  suprisal  of  Plemmyrium,  had  succeeded 
iu  their  negotiations  ;  and,  having  assembled  a  large  body  of 
succours,  were  intent  on  bringing  them  up.  Nicias,  who  had 
gained  an  early  intelligence  of  their  motion,  sends  to  such  of  the 
Siculi  as  lay  upon  their  route  and  were  in  his  alliance,  namely, 
the  Centoripes  and  Halycyseang  and  others,  "  by  no  means  to 
yield  a  free  passage  to  the  enemy,  but  to  assemble  in  a  body  and 
obstruct  their  march."  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  reach 
Syracuse  by  any  other  route  ;  for  the  Agrigentines  had  refused 
them  a  passage  through  their  territories.  Now,  therefore,  the 
Sicilians  being  on  their  march,  the  Siculi,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Athenians,  had  placed  three"^ different  ambuscaded 
in  their  way.  From  these  rushing  suddenly  upon  them,  as  they 
were  advancing  in  a  careless  manner^  they  desti'oyed  about  eight 
hundred  nrien,  and  all  the  ambassadors,  excepting  one  Corinthian  j 
and  this  Corinthian  brought  up  afterwards  to  Syracuse  all  those 
who  escaped  by  flight,  the  number  of  whom  amounted  to  fifteen 
hundred. 

About  the  same  time  the  Camirin^ans  also  send  up  a  body  of 
succours,  consieting  of  five  hundred  heavy-armed,  three  hundred 
darters,  and  three  hundred  archers.    The  Geloans  also  sent  them 
a  squadron  of  about  five  sail,  besides  four  hundred  darters  and 
two  hundred  horsemen. 

Now  almost  all  Sicily  except  the  Agrigentines,  (for  these  stlil 
adhered  to  their  neutrality),  all  the  rest  of  the  island,  I  say,  \vho 
hitherto  had  stood  aloof  to  observe  events,  united  themselves 
against  the  Athenians,  in  behalf  of  Syracuse;  though  the  Syra- 
cusans,  after  the  blow  they  had  just  received  from  the  Sicuii, 
thought  it  not  proper  to  attack  the  Athenians  again  uport  a 
sudden. 

But  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  having  now  completed 
their  embarkations  at  Corcyra  and  on  the  continent,  at  the  head 
of  this  united  and  powerful  arrmamcnt,  crossed  over  the  Ionian 
to  cape  liipygia ;    and,  standing  away  from    thence,  reach  the 
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Chserades,  islands  of  liipygia.  Here  they  take  on  board  their 
Ueet  a  party  of  liipygian  darters  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  one 
hundred  niore  of  the  Messapian  nation:  and,  after  they  bad  re- 
newed a  friendship  of  ancient  date  with  Artas  (who,  being  lord 
of  these  islands,  supplied  them  with  the  darters},  they  proceed 
to  Metapontiiim  in  Italy.  Upon  the  plea  of  an  alliance  subsisting 
between  them,  they  prevail  upon  the  Metapontian»  to  furnisli 
them  out  three  hundred  more,  and  two  triremes,  with  which 
augmentation  they  stood  along  the  coast  of  Thuria;  where  oq 
their  arrival  they  find  that  the  party,  who  had  acted  against 
the  Athenian  interest,  had  in  a  late  sedition  been  driven  out  of 
the  city.  Desirous  here  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  armament, 
and  to  know  whether  any  part  had  straggled  and  was  left  behind  ; 
hoping,  farther,  to  prevail  upon  the  Thurians  to  join  them  with 
their  forces  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and,  since  their  welfare  was 
connected  with  that  of  Athens,  to  declare  the  friends  and  foes  of 
the  Athenians  to  be  equally  their  own,  they  staid  some  time  at 
Thuria,  and  completed  their  designs. 

To  return  to  the  Peloponnesians.  About  the  same  portion  of 
time,  their  squadron  of  five  and  twenty  sail,  which,  to  favour  the 
passage  of  the  transports  to  Sicily,  lay  ranged  in  opposition  to 
the  fleet  at  Naupactus,  having  now  made  all  things  ready  for  an 
engagement,  and  equipped  out  some  additional  vessels,  which  liad 
almost  equalized  their  number  to  that  of  the  Athenian  ships, 
take  their  station  at  Rhypica,  near  Erineus  of  Achaia.  As  the 
place  in  which  they  »ode  was  bent  in  the  form  of  a  cresent,  the 
land-force  of  the  Corinthians  and  adjacent  coniederatee,  who 
marched  to  their  assistance,  was  posted  upon  each  wing  of  the 
squadron,  on  the  jutting  necks  of  land,  whilst  the  ships  drawn  up 
close  together  composed  the  centre  of  their  arrangeraeut,  and 
Polyanthes,  the  Corinthian,  commanded  the  fleet. 

The  Athenians,  with  three  and  thirty  sail,  under  the  command 
of  Diphilus,  weighed  from  Xaupactus,  and  stood  in  against  them. 
At  first,  the  Corinthians  lay  still  without  motion;  but,  so  soon 
as  it  was  judged  necessary  for  them  to  act,  and  the  signal-flag 
was  accordingly  hoisted,  they  advanced  to  charge  the  Athenians, 
and  an  engagement  ensued.  The  contention  was  maintained 
a  long  time  on  both  sides.  Three  of  the  Corinthian  vessels  are 
destroyed,  whilst  nota  single  ship  on  the  Athenian  side  was  sunk, 
though  seven  weredisat)!ed  for  service  by  blows  they  had  received 
from  the  enemies'  beaks,  by  which  their  forecastles  had  been 
shattered  by  »he  Corinthian  ships,  made  firm  and  compact  for 
this  very  purpose  by  stays  on  each  side  of  the  beak.     'J'he  event 
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of  the  engagement  remaining  doubtful,  from  whence  both  sides 
took  occasion  to  claim  the  victory  ;  the  Athenians  however  being 
masters  of  all  the  shatters  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  the  wind 
drove  right  into  the  sea,  and  which  the  Corinthians  made  no 
efforts  to  recover,  they  dropped  away  from  each  othen  Yet  no 
kind  of  pursuit  was  attempted,  and  no  prisoners  were  taken  by 
either:  for  the  Corinthians  and  Peioponnesians,  wtio  fought 
close  under  the  shore,  were  by  that  enabled  to  make  an  easy 
escape;  but,  on  the  Athenian  side,  not  even  a  single  ship  was 
sunk  J  and  yet,  when  the  Athenians  were  sailed  back  to  Nau- 
pactus,  the  Corinthians  immediately  set  up  a  trophy,  as  if  the 
victory  was  their  own,  because  tUey  had  disabled  a  larger  num- 
ber of  the  enemy.  They  farther  looked  upon  themselves  as  not 
defeated,  because  their  enemies  were  not  clearly  victorious  :  for 
it  is  the  way  with  the  Corinthians  to  pronounce  themselves 
victors  if  they  are  not  sadly  beaten;  whereas  the  Athenians 
esteem  themselves  defeated  if  they  have  not  made  a  signal  con- 
quest. But  farther,  when  the  Peloponnesiana  were  retired  froih 
their  station,  and  the  land  army  was  dismissed,  the  Athenians 
erected  a  trophy.  The  spot  they  chose,  whereon  to  place  thi? 
token  of  their  victory,  was  distant  about  *  twenty  stadia  from 
Erineus,  the  station  in  which  the  Corinthians  rode.  Such  was 
the  event  of  this  naval  engagement. 

Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  so  soon  as  the  Thurian»  had 
got  in  readiness  seven  hundred  heavy-armed,  with  three  hundred 
darters  to  attend  them  in  the  expedition,  ordered  the  fleet  to 
coast  along  the  shore  towards  the  Crotoniatis;  whilst  themselves, 
after  having  taken  a  review  of  all  their  land  army  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Sybaris,  marched  them  overland  through  the  Thuriatis. 
But,  when  they  were  advanced  to  the  river  Hylias,  they  were 
met  by  a  message  from  the  Crotoniatse,  intimating  to  them,  that 
their  consent  should  never  be  given  for  the  passage  of  this  army 
through  their  dominions;  upon  which  they  wheeled  off  down- 
wards towards  the  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hylias,  where  they 
baited  a  night,  and  were  joined  by  the  whole  body  of  the  fleet. 

The  next  morning  they  re-embarked  and  proceeded  along  the 
coasty  touching  at  every  city  except  Locri,  till  they  arrived  at 
Pctra  in  the  district  of  Rhcgium. 

But,  during  this  interval,  the  Syracusans,  who  had  received 
advice  of  the  approach  of  the  reinforcement,  determined  to 
make  another  attempt  with  their  fleet  and  the  whole  augmented 
iody  of  their  land  army,  which  they  had  assembled  togoiher  for 

•  About  two  miles. 
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this  very  design  of  attacking  the  Athenians  again  before  the 
reinforcement  arrived.  But,  like  me.n  who  in  the  former  action 
had  clearly  perceived  what  would  give  thera  advantages  over  the 
enemy,  they  had  made  some  alteration  in  the  structure  of  their 
vessels.  Having  shortened  the  heads  of  their  ships,  they  made 
them  more  firm  and  compact,  and  fastened  very  substantial  stays 
to  each  side  of  the  beak;  they  strengthened  these  again  by 
rafters  of  six  cubits  in  length,  which  were  laid  along  the  ribs 
both  within  and  without,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Corinthians 
had  strengthened  the  whole  prow  of  their  ships  for  the  last  naval 
engagement  against  the  squadron  at  Naupactus.  By  these  means 
the  Syracusans  concluded  they  should  gain  an  advantage  over 
the  ships  of  the  Athenians,  which  were  of  a  difterent  structure, 
as  in  the  prow  they  were  but  weak,  because  of  their  usual  prac- 
tice, in  an  engagement,  not  to  charge  a-bead,  but  by  tacking 
about  to  strike  upon  the  sides; — that,  farther,  should  the  battle 
be  fought  in  the  great  harbour,  where  sea-room  would  be  small 
and  the  ships  be  crowded,  this  must  also  be  an  advantage  iu 
their  favour;  since,  darting  themselves  a-head,  they  must  needs 
shatter  the  prows  of  the  enemy,  when  with  compact  and  solid 
l>eaks  they  struck  against  such  as  were  hollow  and  weak: — that 
again,  for  want  of  sea-room,  the  Athenians  would  be  too  much 
straitened  to  make  their  tacks,  or  to  run  through  their  lines, 
which  were  points  of  art  on  which  they  chiefly  relied ;  they  were 
determined  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  check  all  attempts  of 
the  lattel*  sort,  and  the  narrow  space  in  which  they  must  engage 
would  of  itself  prevent  the  former  ;  and  now  they  intended  with 
dexterity  to  turn  to  their  own  advantage  the  method  of  striking 
a-head,  which  on  the  former  occasion,  appeared  \o  be  an  error  in 
the  masters;  that  hence  infallibly  the  day  must  be  their  own: 
for  the  Athenians,  if  once  repulsed,  would  not  have  room  to  go 
round  and  return  to  the  charge,  since  thus  they  must  directly 
be  forced  on  the  shore,  which  lay  but  a  small  distance  from 
their  camp,  and  would  sadly  cmmp  them  up;  that  they  them- 
selves must  be  masters  of  the  rest  of  the  harbour,  whilst  the 
enemy,  crowded  together,  in  case  they  should  be  forced  to  give 
way,  must  be  driven  into  narrow  compass,  and  even,  falling  foul 
on  one  another,  a  total  confusion  and  disorder  must  certainly 
follow:  for,  what  hurt  the  Athenians  most,  in  all  their  naval 
engagements,  was  their  inability  to  make  use  of  the  whole  bar-  ' 
bour  for  tacking  about  or  returning  to  the  charge,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Syracusans ; — that,  finally,  the  Athenians  could 
not  possibly  get  out  into  wider  sea,  as  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
jand  the  space  behind  the  lines  of  battle  were  in  tbeir  own  com« 
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niand ;  nay,  other  obstacles  would  co-operate,  such  as  Plemmy^ 
riuin,  which  would  now  oppose  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  and 
the  very  nature  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  which  was  exceeding 
narrow. 

By  such  a  project  the  Syracusans  had  given  an  increase  to 
their  former  skill  and  strength ;  and,  animated  more  than  ever 
by  the  thought  of  having  improved  from  their  errors  in  the 
former  engagement,  they  sallied  out  to  encounter  the  enemy  both 
with  their  land  and  naval  force.  Gylippus  shewed  himself,  a 
small  portion  of  time  before  the  rest,  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
fantry; whom,  sallying  out  of  the  city,  he  drew  up  near  the 
Athenian  entrenchment,  in  that  quarter  where  it  faced  the  city. 
Then  the  garrison  of  Olympiaeum,  to  a  man,  as  well  heavy-armed 
as  horsemen,  with  all  the  light-armed  parties  of  the  Syracusans, 
came  and  drew  up  on  the  other  quarters  ;  and,  immediately  af- 
ter, the  ships  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  came  sailing 
forwards. 

The  Athenians  at  first  imagined  that  at  present  they  were 
threatened  only  with  an  assault  by  land;  but  when,  on  a  sudden, 
they  saw  the  fleet  bearing  down  against  them,  they  were  struck 
with  confusion.  Some  of  them  were  taking  post  upon  and  with- 
Qut  the  entrenchments,  to  make  head  against  the  assailants; 
others  were  sallied  forth  to  encounter  the  troops  from  Olym- 
piaeum, and  those  from  remoter  parts  coming  on  with  full  speed, 
a  numerous  body  of  horsemen  and  darters.  The  rest  were  hur- 
rying on  board  to  man  the  ships,  or  to  give  what  assistance  they 
could  upon  the  beach  :  no  sooner  were  the  proper  complements 
on  board  than  seventy-five  ships  stood  out  to  meet  the  enemy; 
lautthen  the  number  of  the  pnemy's  vessels  was  about  eighty. 

Great  part  of  this  day  was  spent  in  advancing  towards,  and  re- 
tiring from,  one  another,  and  in  reciprocal  endeavours  to  seize 
advantages ;  but  neither  side  was  able  to  execute  any  remarkable 
piece  of  service,  excepting  that  the  Syracusans  sunk  one  or  two 
of  the  Athenjfin  ships;  upon  which  they  parted,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  land  arn»y  drew  ofi' from  the  entrenchments. 

The  day  following  the  Syracusans  lay  quiet,  atFording  the 
enemy  no  room  to  guess  at  their  future  designs. 

But  Nicins,  conscious  to  himself  that  hitherto  no  advantages 
had  been  gained  by  sea,  and  fully  expecting  that  the  enemy 
would  repeat  their  attempt,  obliged  the  captains  of  the  triremes 
to  repair  their  ships  if  any  wise  damaged,  and  stationed  the 
transports  before  the  piles,  which  they  had  driven  down  in  the 
sea,  to  secure  the  shij)Sj  and  lock  up  a3  it  were  that  space  in 
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which  they  lay-  The  transports  he  ranged  in  a  line,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  the  breadth  of  two  *  plethra  from  one  another;  that,  in 
case  a  ship  was  repulsed,  it  might  run  in  hither  as  a  place  of  se- 
curity, and  might  again  stand  out  without  any  molestation.  In 
perfecting  these  dispositions  the  Atheiiinns  were  all  this  day  era- 
ployed  from  morning  to  night. 

The  next  day,  the  Syracusans,  earlier  in  the  morning-  than  be- 
fore, and  with  the  same  parade  of  their  land  and  naval  force, 
came  out  to  attack  the  Athenians.  Now  again,  facing  each 
other  in  the  lines  of  engagement,  they  spent  great  part  of  the 
day  in  the  same  endeavours  as  before  to  overreach  and  surprise 
one  another ;  till  at  length  Aristo,  the  son  of  Pyrricus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, and  the  most  expert  seaman  in  the  fleet  of  Syracuse, 
persuades  the  commanders  of  that  fleet  to  dispatch  their  orders 
to  the  magistrates  within  the  city,  "  with  all  expedition  to  bring 
the  provisions  which  were  for  sale  down  to  the  beach  of  the  sea, 
and  hold  the  market  there;  nay,  farther,  to  compel  all  those  who 
had  any  meat  to  sell  to  ofl'er  it  instantly  on  the  beach,  that  the 
mariners  might  come  ashore  and  dine  under  the  sides  of  their 
vessels;  so  that,  after  a  short  repast,  they  might  this  same  day 
unexpectedly  fall  upon  the  Athenians."  This  counsel  being  ap- 
proved, the  necessary  orders  were  dispatched  away,  and  the 
uiarket  was  furnished  out.  Then  suddenly  the  Sy  racusan  fleet  fell 
back,  and  stood  away  towards  the  city;  where,  disembarking 
with  all  possible  haste,  they  took  their  repast. 

But  the  Athenians,  who  ascribed  this  dropping  off  of  the  ene- 
my to  a  consciousness  of  theirown  inferiority,  quitting  their  own 
ships  as  if  there  was  nothing  farther  to  be  doi>e,  diverted  their 
attention  to  their  own  aflairs,  and  especially  to  prepare  a  refresh- 
ing meal  for  themselves,  confident  theie  would  be  no  engagement 
on  this  day.  But,  on  a  sudden,  the  Syracusans,  repairing  on 
board,  stood  out  a  second  time  to  give  them  battle.  Then  the 
Athenians,  in  much  hurry  and  confusion,  and  most  of  them  still 
fasting,  re-embarking  without  any  regularity  or  order,  with  great 
difficulty,  after  a  considerable  interval,  stood  out  to  receive  them. 
For  a  certain  space,  each  side  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  de- 
clined the  charge.  At  length  it  occurred  to  the  Athenians,  that 
\t  was  imprudent  to  dally  so  long,  and  exhaust  their  spirits  bj' 
the  mere  labour  of  the  oar,  which  ought  rather  to  be  exerted  on 
an  expeditious  attack.  Upon  which,  animating  one  another  with 
9,  shoutj  they  darted  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  engagement  began. 

*  4  plethron  issaici  by  some  to  coiitaia  I444j  by  otb^rSj  looo  sc^aare  feet. 
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The  Syracusaiis  received  the  shock  without  g'n'ing  way,  and, 
keeping  the  heads  of  their  vessels  right  aErainst  the  enemy,  exe- 
cuted their  project,  and  with  their  strenj^rhened  beaks  shattered 
the  forecastles  of  the  Athenian  ships;  whilst  their  darters,  who 
were  ranged  along  the  decks,  galled  the  Athenians  sorely  with 
their  missive  weapons;  though  not  near  so  much  as  did  the 
crews  of  some  light  Syracusan  heats,  which  scoured  about  the 
enemy's  fleet;  sometimes  getting  under  their  wards  and  gliding 
along  the  sides  of  their  vessels,  and  from  these  close  positions 
aiming  their  darts  at  the  mariners.  In  fine,  the  Syracusans,  per- 
severing in  this  manner  to  gall  their  foes,  were  masters  of  the  day  ; 
whilst  the  Athenians  being  put  to  flight,  were  obliged  to  retire, 
through  the  intervals  of  the  lin/i  of  transports,  into  their  own  sta- 
tion. The  Syracusan  ships  pursued  as  far  as  to  this  line  of  trans- 
ports; but  were  obliged  to  stop  there,  for  fear  of  the  *niachines 
which  hung  qpon  the  yards  of  the  transports  to  bar  all  approach^ 
Two  ships,  indeed,  of  the  Syracusans,  elevated  with  success, 
approached  too  near,  and  were  sunk;  and  another,  with  all  her 
crew,  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  And  now  the  Syracusans,  who 
in  the  action  had  sunk  seven  ships  of  the  enemy,  had  damaged 
many,  had  taken  many  prisoners,  and  made  great  slaughter, 
judged  it  proper  to  retire.  7^hen  they  erected  trophies  as  victo- 
rious in  two  engagements,  and  plumed  themselves  in  the  assu- 
rance, that,  by  sea,  they  had  the  superiority  over  the  enemy  ; 
presuming,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  must  soon  be  victorious 
also  by  land:  upon  which  they  got  every  thing  in  readiness  to 
attack  them  once  more  on  both  elements. 

But,  at  this  crisis,  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  arrive,  at  the 
head  of  the  reinforcement  from  Athens:  which  consisted  of 
seventy-three  sail  of  ships,  including  foreigners;  of  about  five 
thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own  and  their  confederate  troops; 
beside  a  considerable  number  of  darters,  as  well  Barbarian  as 
Grecian,  and  slingers,  and  archer?,  aad  a  complete  su{)ply  of  all 
military  stores.  The  first  appearance  of  this  grand  reinforce- 
ii)ent  struck  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  with  no  small  con- 
sternation. It  looked  as  if  the  war  must  be  endless,  and  them- 
selves ej^posed  to  dangers  that  knew  no  bounds.  They  saw  that 
in  spite  of  the  annoyance  which  Decelea,  now  fortified,  gave  them, . 
the  Athenians  were  arrived  before  Syracuse  with  another  arma- 
ment as  great  and  as  formidable  as  the  former ;  and  that,  in  every 

*  Called  dolphins,  from  tlicir  form.  They  were  massy,  made  of  lead,  and  bung^ 
upon  the  Buil-yards  by  cords  and  pullies  ;  and  when  thrown  into  the  enemy^s  sb\pB 
cither  burst  or  sunk  thcoi. 
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view,  the  strength  of  Athens  must  he  quite  insurmountable. 
And  now  also  the  Athenians,  who  remained  of  the  former  arma- 
ment, respired  from  that  dejection  of  spirit  into  which  a  series  of 
misfortunes  had  plunged  them. 

Demosthenes,  after  taking  a  view  of  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  delays,  and  keep 
clear  of  those  errors  which  had  done  so  much  prejudice  to  Ni- 
cias  :  for  Nicias,  at  his  first  appearance,  struck  an  universal  con- 
sternation; and  yet,  by  declining  the  immediate  attack  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  loitering  a  whole  winter  away  at  Catana,  he  became  an 
object  of  contempt,  andGylippus  had  time  to  land  a  succour  from 
Peloponnesus,  which  disconcerted  all  bis  measures.  That  suc- 
cour, however,  the  Syracusans  could  never  have  sent  for,  had 
]\icias  assaulted  them  on  his  hist  approach;  for,  deluding  then>> 
8eives  vviih  the  thought  that  tiiey  were  a  match  for  their  foes, 
they  would  have  found,  by  sad  experience,  that  they  had  indulged 
a  cruel  niistake,  and  must  the  same  moment  have  been  invested 
on  all  sides:  and,  in  such  a  state,  though  they  had  invited  those 
succours,  yet  no  eliectual  relief  could  have  been  obtained  from 
then). 

Demosthenes,  therefore,  reflecting  on  these  past  mistakes,  and 
sensible  that  he  himself,  this  very  moment,  on  the  first  day  of 
bis  arrival,  appeared  most  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  re- 
solved vvithoutloss  of  time  to  improve  the  present  consternation 
which  his  reinforcement  had  struck  amongst  them.  He  farther 
took  notice,  that  the  counterwork  of  the  Syiacusans,  by  which  the 
the  Athenians  had  been  excluded  from  periecung  their  circum- 
vallatiou,  consisted  only  of  a  single  wall :  and  in  case  thebeigbis 
of  EpipoliE  could  again  be  regained,  with  the  camp,  which  at 
first  had  been  occupied  there,  that  work  might  easily  be  carried, 
since  the  defeudants  could  not  now  be  able  to  withstand  the 
Athenian  strength; — he  determined  therefore  to  put  this  project 
in  execution;  judging  that,  in  case  it  succeeded,  it  would  be  a 
meaus  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion;  for,  if  the 
scheme  took  place,  the  surrender  of  Syracuse  must  soon  follow  ; 
at  worst,  he  would  draw  off  the  nrmy,  and  not  waste  the  lives  of 
those  Athenians  who  were  employed  in  this  service,  and  the 
strength  of  the  whole  State,  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Athenians  began  to  act  offensively  ;  and, 
in  the  first  place,  sallying  out  from  their  camp,  they  ravaged  the 
country  along  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  and  were  now  again,  as 
on  the  first  approach,  masters  without  controul  both  by  land  and 
sea;  for  in  neither  element  durst  the  Syracusans  any  longer  come 
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out   lo  check  their  motions,  abating  what  small  resistance  was 
made  by  the  cavalry  and  darters  from  Olyrnpiaeum. 

In  the  next  place,  Demosthenes  thought  proper  to  try  what 
could  be  done  against  the  works  of  the  enemy  by  the  help  of 
machines.  But  wiien,  upon  applying  them,  those  machines  were 
fired  by  the  Syracusans,  who  from  the  top  of  tlieir  works  made  a 
gallant  defence  ;  and,  though  the  army  attacked  in  several  quar- 
ters at  once,  they  were  every  where  repulsed  ;  he  determined  to 
waste  no  longer  time  upon  the  trial  :  but  having  prevailed  withNi- 
cias  and  his  other  colleagues  in  command  to  assent  to  thescheme  he 
had  formed  to  recover  Epipolee,  he  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution. 
Yet,  by  day-light,  it  was  judged  impossible  for  them  either  to 
march  or  to  mount  the  ascent  without  being  discovered.  Upon 
this,  having  issued  out  his  orders,  that  every  man  should  take 
with  him  subsistence  for  five  days,  and  that  all  the  masons  and 
carpenters  should  attend  the  march,  with  proper  store  of  missive 
weapons,  and  all  needful  materials  for  raising  new  works  in  case 
the  attempt  was  successful,  he  put  himself,  about  the  first  sleep, 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  army,  and  assisted  by  Eurymedon  and 
Menander,  marched  towards  Epipolae.  But  Nicias  was  left  be- 
hind in  the  entrenchments. 

When  now  they  were  advanced  to  the  pass  of  Euryalus,  by 
which  the  first  army  gained  formerly  the  ascent,  they  are  yet 
undiscovered  by  the  Symcusan  guards;  and,  mounting  the 
heights,  surprise  the  fort  which  was  there  manned  by  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  slaughter  some  of  the  defendants.  But  the  mnjority 
flying  amain  towards  the  camps,  of  which  there  were  threeamong 
the  advanced  entrenchments  ef  Epipolte,  (one  of  Syracusans,  a 
second  of  other  Sicilians,  and  a  third  of  the  confederates),  they 
spread  the  alarm,  and  also  noticed  the  enemy's  approach  to  the 
six  hundred  Syracusans,  who  at  fjrst  were  selected  for  the  guard 
of  this  quarter  of  Epipolae.  These  sallied  out  instantly  to  stop 
their  progress;  and  Demosthenes,  with  his  Athenians,  falling  in 
with  them,  put  them  to  flight,  after  they  had  made  a  gallant 
stand.  Upon  this  success,  they  iinmediately  pushed  forwards, 
that  they  might  improve  the  present  ardour  of  tlie  soldiers  to  the 
immediate  completion  of  those  points  for  which  they  had  made 
this  bold  attempt.  Another  party,  which  had  been  advancing  all 
along  vrithout  a  check,  surprised  the  counterwork  of  the  Syracu- 
sans; of  which,  since  abandoned  by  its  defendants,  they  were 
throwing  down  the  battlements. 

But  now  the  Syracusans,  and  their  confederates,  and  Gylippus 
with  the  body  under  his  command,  marched  out  of  ihtir  en- 
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trenchments ;  yet,  having  been  attacked  in  so  daring  a  manner 
amidst  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  had  not  recovered  their 
surprise  when  they  fell  in  with  the  Athenians ;  and  thus,  not 
able  to  stand  the  first  shock,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way  for 
a  time;  but,  as  the  Athenians  pushed  forwards  with  great  irre- 
gularity, as  if  the  victory  was  quite  their  own  ;  eager,  farther,  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  all  the  tract  not' yet  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  for  fear  lest,  should  they  slacken  in  their  ardour,  the 
enemy  might  have  time  to  rally  into  a  body, — the  Boeotians  first 
put  a 'stop  to  their  career;  and,  rushing  boldly  among  them, 
routed  and  put  them  to  flight.  By  this  turn  the  Athenians  were 
thrown  into  so  much  disorder  and  confusion,  that  the  particulars 
which  followed  cannot  easily  be  gathered,  neither  from  tbeni- 
Beives  nor  their  antagonists  ;  for,  even  in  day-light,  when  objects 
are  clearest  to  the  sight,  rnen  present  in  a  battle  are  not  abie  to 
see  all  that  passeth;  each  single  combatant  can  barely  relate 
what  happened  about  his  own  person.  When,  tiierefore,  armies 
engage  amidst  tht  darkness  of  the  night,  (though  this  is  the  only 
instance  of  it  between  powerful  armies  in  the  present  war)  how 
is  it  possible  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  several  incidents? 
The  moon  indeed  shone  at  this  time;  but  then  they  only  saw  one 
another  as  objects  appear  by  moon-light,  so  as  to  discern  the  ap- 
pearance of  human  bodies,  but  not  to  distinguish  between  friends 
and  enemies.  The  heavy-armed,  farther,  numerous  on  both 
sides,  were  too  much  crowded  for  want  of  room.  One  party  of 
the  Athenians  was  already  clearly  defeated  ;  another,  unbroken 
by  the  lirst  attack  upon  them,  was  pushing  forwards.  Of  there- 
mainder  of  their  ari.ij,  a  great  part  had  already  mounted  the 
ascent ;  yet  some  were  still  busied  in  mounting  up  ;  but  none  of 
these,  when  they  were  got  upon  the  eminence,  knew  which  way 
to  advance;  for,  before  them  (as  the  route  was  begun),  there  waa 
one  grand  medley  of  confusion,  and  the  tumult  was  so  loud  that 
no  sounds  could  be  distinctly  heard.  The  Syracusans  and  their 
confederates  were  animating  one  another  with  loud  exultations 
(for  the  season  of  the  night  made  all  signals  useless),  to  complete 
the  blow,  and  were  clearing  before  them  all  that  came  in  their 
way:  but  the  Athenians  were  prying  about  for  one  another,  and 
regarded  every  thing  they  met,  even  though  they  fell  in  with 
their  own  friends,  as  the  flight  was  now  begun,  for  an  assured 
enemy.  Obliged,  farther,  by  frequent  iterations  to  demand  the 
word^  as  the  wily  method  to  distinguish  one  another  (all  calling 
out  aloud  for  it  at  the  same  instant  of  time),  they  heightened  the 
general  distraction,  and  clearly  discovered  their  own  word  to  the 
Vor..  II.   No.  5(5.  Z 
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«nemy.    But  then  they  had  not  equal  opportunities  to  discover 
that  of  the  enemy ;  because,  as  the  latter  were  now  the  victors, 
und  kept  more  in  bodies,    it  was  less  liable  to  detection.     Hence 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  though  a  stronger  party  of  the  Athenians 
fell  in  with  a  weaker  party  of  their  foes,  yet  they  judged  it  best 
to  fly  ;    because  they  were  sensible  that  their  own  word  was- 
divulged ;  and,  as  they  could  not  return  the  word  of  the  Syracu- 
sans,  they  must  unavoidably  be  cut  to  pieces.    But  wlvat  had  the 
greatest  effect,  and  did  most  hurt  to  the  Athenians^  was  the  sing- 
ing the  paean  ;  since  that  used  on  both  sides,  being  nearly  the 
same,  raised  the   utmost  confusion  :  and,  when  the  Argives  and 
Corcyreans,  and  all  others  of  Doric  descent,  who  were  with  the 
Athenians,  began  from  time  to  time  their  pcean,   it  struck  the 
same  alarm  into  the  Athenians  as  when  the  enemy  themselves 
sang  it ;  so  that,  in   short,  falling  in  amongst  one  another  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  army,  when  once  the  confusion  was  rose  to 
a  height   (friends  against  friends,  and  citizens  against  fellow- 
citizens),  they  not  only  impress  a  reciprocal  terror,  but  proceed 
to  blows  with  so  much  fury  that  they  could  not  easily  be  parted. 
The   pursuit   was  briskly  followed ;   in  which   many  of  them, 
plunging  headlong  down  the  precipices,  were  dashed  in  pieces* 
because  the  pass  downwards  from  Epipolie  was  too  narrow  for 
their  numbers.     But  of  those  who  from   the  heights  got  down 
into  the  plain,  many,  and  all  in  general   who  came  in  the  first 
armament,  since  better  experienced  in  the  country,  escaped  in 
safety  to  the  camp ;  whereas  of  the  last  comers,  some,  straggling 
into  by-ways,  were  bewildered  in  a  country  to  which  they  were 
utter  strangers,  and  at  break  of  day  were  cut  to   pieces  by  the 
Syracusan  horse,  who  scoured  the  plains. 

On  the  day  following,  the  Syracusans  erected  two  trophies  on 
Epipolae;  one  on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  the  other  where 
the  Boeotians  first  stopped  the  enemy's  progress.  The  Athenians 
also  obtained  a  truce,  to  fetch  off  their  dead  ;  the  number  oit 
which  was  large*,  both  in  their  own  troops  and  those  of  their 
allies ;  and  yet  more  arms  were  taken  by  the  enemy  than  bore 
proportion  to  the  slain:  for,  of  the  number  of  light-armed  who 
were  pushed  to  the  brink  of  the  precipices,  and,  throwing  away 
their  shields,  were  obliged  to  leap  down,  though  some  perished 
by  the  fall,  yet  others  escaped  with  life. 

*  Phttarch  puts  it  at  two  thousand)  but  Diodorus  Siculus  tays  it  was  tw*^ 
thousand  fsvekttDdred. 
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But,  after  this,  the  Syracusans,  highly  animated  again  with  thi$ 
fresh  unexpected  turn  in  their  favour,  sent  out  Sicanus,  at  the 
head  of  fifteen  sail,  to  Agrigentum,  now  embroiled  in  a  sedition, 
with  orders  to  exert  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  reduce  it  to 
their  obedience.  Gylippus  also  made  once  more  the  tour  of 
Sicily,  to  levy  another  army  ;  confident  that,  with  such  a  rein- 
forcement, he  could  carry  the  very  intrenclinients  of  the  enemy 
by  storm,  since  affairs  had  taken  such  a  favourable  tura  on 
EpipoLae. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Atheoian  generals  were  employed  in 
the  needful  consultations  since  the  last  misfortune  and  the  pre- 
sent universal  dejection  of  their  troops.  They  saw  that  all  their 
attempts  were  blasted  by  ill  success,  and  that  the  soldiers  were 
chagrined  atihe  continuance  of  so  fruitless  a  service  ;  for  a  sick- 
ness spread  amongst  their  people  from  a  double  cause;  from  the 
present  season  of  the  year,  in  which  the  human  body  is  most  sub- 
ject to  disorders,  and  the  marshy  unwholesome  ground  on  which 
they  were  encamped;  besides  that,  in  every  respect,  their 
situation  appeared  desperate  and  quite  beyond  the  power  of 
redress. 

The  opinion  of  Demosthenes  was  therefore  totally  repugnant 
to  a  longer  continuance  before  Syracuse.  He  urged  "  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  the  scheme  he  had  formed  before  he  made  the 
late  dangerous  attempt  upon  Epipolae;  which,  since  it  had  mis- 
carried, they  should  no  longer  protract  their  departure,  whilst 
yet  the  season  of  the  year  was  proper  for  their  voyage  home- 
wards, and  they  had  strength  enough  in  the  last  reinforcement  to 
force  their  passage  in  spite  of  the  enemy."  He  aflirmed,  "it 
would  be  more  couducive  to  the  public  welfare  to  turn  their 
arms  against  those  who  were  erecting  fortifications  within  Attica 
itself,  than  against  the  Syracusans,  whose  reduction  now  was 
almost  impracticable;  and  that  it  was  madness  to  persist  any 
longer  in  a  siege  which  dissipated  the  wealth  of  the  State  iti 
fruitless  vain  expences."  Jn  this  manner  Demosthenes  declared 
his  sentiments. 

As  for  Xicias,  though  convinced  withjn  himself  that  their 
affai;s  were  in  a  bad  situation,  yet  he  was  unwilling  wi'h  ins 
own  mouth  to  confess  their  low  condition,  or  that  a  departure 
should  be  fixed  by  the  general  votes  of  a  public  council,  where 
all  that  passed  must  be  reported  to  the  enemy  ;  because,  siioulcj 
the  determination  be  formed  in  this  manner,  the  execution  could 
pot  go  forwards  without  the  enemy's  privity.  Besides,  as  h# 
jfiiew  the   Etate  of  the  enemy  somewhat  more  perfectly  than 
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others,  he  imagined  there  were  grounds  to  hope  that  the  state  of 
the  latter  would  soon  become  worse  than  their  own,  would  they 
only  continue  to  press  the  siege.  A  want  of  supplies  must  soon 
reduce  them  to  great  straits:  and  this  the  sooner,  as  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  last  squadron,  themselves  were  now  again  masters 
of  the  sea.  And,  what  is  more,  in  Syracuse  itself  there  was  a 
party  which  wished  to  see  the  city  fall  into  their  hands.  These 
had  dispatched  their  agents  to  Nicias,  and  insisted  he  should 
pot  quit  the  siege.  Yet^  thus  enlightened  as  he  was,  in  reality 
he  knew  not  how  to  act,  as  his  mind  was  balanced  between 
two  nieasures,  which  equally  required  mature  deliberation.  But, 
for  the  present,  he  openly  declared  himself  in  council  against 
drawing  olf  the  arm}.  He  told  them,  "  he  was  perfectly  well 
assured  that  the  Athenians  would  never  forgive  him,  should  he 
carry  their  troops  from  Sicily  without  peremptory  orders:  that 
the  atiair  would  not  then  lie  under  the  cognizance  of  such  as 
here  advised  it,  and  with  their  own  eyes  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  step;  but  of  men  who  would  form  their 
judgments  upon  the  spiteful  calumniations  of  others,  and  the  in- 
fluence some  malicious  demagogues  would  have  over  their  under- 
standings, by  which  their  fate  would  be  determined."  He  figtr- 
ther  represented,  that  "many,  nay,  the  greater"  part  of  the  sol- 
<diers,  who  now  formed  the  troops,  and  make  such  tragical  out- 
cries about  the  perils  that  environ  them  at  present,  would  change 
their  notes  so  soon  as  they  were  landed  again  at  Athens,  and 
ascribe  their  return  to  the  treachery  and  corruption  of  their  com- 
manders." For  such  reasons,  he  declared,  "as  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Athenian  tempers,  he  would  choose,  rather  than 
be  undone  at  Athens  by  basecriminationsand  an  unjust  sentence, 
to  hazard  the  last  extremity,  and  perish,  if  so  it  must  be,  under 
the  violence  of  the  enemy."  He  maintained,  however,"  that  the 
state  of  the  Syracusans  was  worse  than  their  own.  The  demand 
upon  them  for  the  pay  of  foreigners  was  large;  their  expences  ia 
securing  the  outworks  of  S)'rucuse  were  high:  they  had  now 
supported  a  large  navy  for  the  space  of  an  entire  year;  want 
therefore  must  soon  come  upon  them,  and  they  must  shortly  be 
totally  distressed;  because  the  sum  of  *  two  thousand  talfentg 
they  had  already  expended  of  their  own  stock,  and  hnd  even 
contracted  a  large  debt  besides.  And,  in  case  they  abate  of  their 
present  punctuality,  or  making  good  the  appointments  of  the  forces 
they  have  on  foot,  their  strength  must  moulder  away ;  since  it 
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consisted,  not  like  the  Athenians,  of  troops  which  mu^t  serve, 
but  of  such  as  were  only  discretionary  aids."  He  concluded  with 
'*  the  necessity  they  lay  under,  from  the  ties  of  duty,  to  continue 
the  siege  with  vigour, and  by  no  means  expose  a  superior  strength 
to  ruin,  through  a  false  presumption  that  they  were  inferior  iq 
point  of  supplies." 

Nicias  expressed  himself  on  this  occasion  with  an  air  of  neat 
confidence,  as  a  person  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  Syracuse  audi  the  failure  of  money  there,  and  because  there 
was  a  party  within  the  city  which  acted  in  favour  of  the  Athe- 
iiiane,  and  had  advised  him,  by  their  agents,  "  by  no  means  to 
raise  the  siege.''  And,  what  is  more,  he  placed  a  stronger  de- 
pendence now  upon  the  fleet  than  ever  he  had  before  the  late  un- 
successful engagement. 

As  to  the  proposal  of  continuing  the  siege,  Demosthenes  would 
not  yield  the  least  degree  of  attention  to  it:  "  If  the  army  must 
not  evacuate  Sicily  without  a  peremptory  order  from  Athens, 
but  must  persist  in  this  destructive  service,  be  judged  it  would 
be  better  to  draw  them  off  to  Thapsus  or  to  Catana,  where  they 
might  find  opportunity  enough  to  make  incursions  with  the  land 
array  upon  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  and  by  committing  de- 
vastations, mig]u  highly  distress  them.  Their  fleet  might  then 
engage  in  the  open  sea ;  not  in  a  space  confined  nnd  straitened, 
which  was  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  enemy,  but  in  sufiicient 
sea-room,  where  all  their  superior  skill  might  fairly  be  exerted, 
where  they  would  be  able  to  make  their  tacks,  and  bear  down 
again  upon  the-foe  with  greater  agility,  and  more  violent  shocka, 
than  could  be  done  in  the  limitary  space  of  a  close  pent-up  har- 
bour. Upon  the  whole,  he  aflirmed,  that  his  consent  should 
never  be  given  to  a  longer  continuance  in  their  present  posts,  but 
be  was  for  moving  ofl'  with  all  possible  expedition  ,and  they  bad 
pot  a  moment  to  lavish  upon  delay. 

Eurymedon  then  declared  that  his  sense  of  things  coincided 
with  that  of  Demosthenes ;  and,  Nicias  persisting  in  the  con- 
trary opinion,  a  fit  of  langour  and  suspence  ensued, attended  with 
the  secret  imagination  that  the  positiveness  of  Xicias  resulted 
from  some  stronger  hopes  of  success  he  had  conceived  above  bis 
colleagues.  And  in  this  manner  the  Athenians  fell  into  dilatory 
jneasures,  and  continued  in  their  camp  before  Syracuse. 

But  in  this  interval  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse;  Sicanus,  truly  disappointed  of  Agrigentum,  for  he  was 
advanced  no  farther  than  Gela  when  the  sedition  in  favour  of 
the  Syracusans  was  brought  to  an  amicable  period;  but  then 
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•Gylippus  was  returned  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body,  consistr 
ing  of  levies  made  in  Sicily,  and  the  heavy-armed  troops  from 
Peloponnesus,  who  in  the  spring  had  put  to  sea  on  board  the 
transport,  but  came  over  last  from  Africa  to  Selinus ;  for  into 
Africa  they  had  been  driven  by  contrary  winds  ;  and,  having  ihere 
be.en  furnished  by  the  Cyreneans  with  two  triremes  and  a  set  of 
pilots,  as  they  coasted  along  the  African  shore,  they  relieved  the 
Evesperitac,  then  blocked  up  by  the  Libyans.  The  latter  they 
defeated  in  a  set  battle;  and,  proceeding  from  thence  along  the 
shore,  they  reached  Neapolis,  a  Carthaginian  mart,  from  whence 
]ies  .the  shortest  cut  to  Sicily,  being  oidy  a  passage  of  two  days 
and  a  night.  Hence  therefore  they  stood  across,  and  landed  at 
Selinus. 

With  this  accession  of  strength,  the  Syracusans  instantly  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  Athenians  again  both  by  land  and  sea,  But 
the  Athenian  generals,  finding  they  had  received  so  large  an  aug- 
pentation,  and  that  the  posture  of  their  own  atiairs  was  so  fa jr 
from  being  changed  for  the  better  that  day  after  day  it  grew 
worse  in  every  respect,  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  that  their 
troops  were  quite  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  sickness,  they  re- 
pented now  in  earnest  that  they  had  not  drawn  off  in  time;  and, 
as  Nicias  now  no  longer  opposed  that  step  with  the  same  ve- 
hemence as  he  had  done  before,  but  merely  endeavoured  that 
it  should  not  be  determined  in  public  council,  they  issued  out 
orders,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  that  the  whole  armament  should 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea  upon  a  signal  given. 
But,  all  things  now  ready,  the  very  moment  they  are  going  to 
embark  the  moon  is  eclipsed,  for  it  was  now  the  time  of  the  full^ 
The  bulk  of  the  army,  struck  with  the  awful  appearance,  called 
out  upon  the  generals  to  hall;  and  Nicias,  always  addicted  too 
much  to  superstition  and  such  vulgar  scruples,  positively  declared, 
•'  that  it  should  no  more  be  debated  whether  they  should  remove 
or  not,  till  the  three  times  nine  days  were  past,  which  the  sooth- 
sayers prescribe  on  §uch  occasions."  So,  for  this  reason,  a  longer 
stay  was  forced  upon  the  Athenians,  who  had  been  too  dilatory 
already  *. 

*  Tbat  the  bulk  of  an  army  or  a  fleet  sbpuld  be  frightened  at  such  appearances, 
ie  no  wonder  at  all  ;  tliey  are  ever  ignorant ;  and  the  most  daring  of  them  in  othep 
respects  have  been  much  addicted  to  superstition,  lint  one  cannot  help  being  sur- 
prised  ut  the  ig'norance  and  superstition  of  ^iicias;  one  cannot  help  pitying  and  de- 
ploring the  foible  of  a  man  who  had  so  good  a  heart.  Plutarch  expatiates  largely 
©n  this  occasion.  "  Even  the  vulgar,"  says  he,  "  at  this  lime  were  well  apprised 
that  au  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  often  occasioned,  about  the  time  of  the  change,  b^ 
ian  interposition  of  the  inooni  but,  as  to  the  moon,  by  the  interposition  of  what 
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The  Syracusans,  who  had  soon  an  intelligence  of  their  designs, 
•were  now  more  animated  than  ever  to  press  briskly  on  the  Athe- 
nians, as  on  men  who  had  given  proofs  of  their  own  inward  con- 
viction that  they  were  no  longer  a  match  for  their  foes,  either  by 
sea  or  land;   since  with  other  thoughts  they  never  could  have 
projected  a  re-embarkation.     Apprehensive,  at  the  same  trme, 
that  should  they  remove  to  any  other  quarter  of  Sicily,  they 
would  become  more  difficult  of  reduction,  they  saw  the  necessity 
of  engaging  them  by  sea  without  a  moment's  loss,   whilst  yet 
they  had  an  advantage  in  compellmg  them  to  fight.     Upon  this- 
they  ordered  the  complements  of  men  on  board  their  ships,  and 
exercised    their  crews  as  many   days  as  was  judged  sullicient. 
But  when  opportunity  ottered  of  lighting  to  advantage,   on  the 
first  day  they  assaulted  the  Athenian  entrenchments  ;  and  a  party 
of  heavy-armed  and  horsemen,  though   not  numerous,    sallying- 
out  at  some  of  the  ports  to  beat  them  off,  they  cut  off  some  of 
the  heafy-armed  from  the  rest  of  that  party,  and,  having  put 
(hem  to  llight,  follow  the  pursuit.   As  the  spot,  farther,  on  which 

6ody,  aad  how  on  a  sudden,  at  the  full,  its  light  fades  away  or  emits  rariefy   of 
Colour,  was  not  easy  for  them  to  conceive.     They  thought  it  a  strange  occurrence 
aud  sent  from  God  as   a  prognostic    of  great    calamities.    The  fimt  person  vih\> 
wrote  a  clear  aud  bold  solution  of  the  enlightening  and  obscuration  of  the  moon, 
was  Anaxagoras,  who  now  had  not  been  lung  dead  j  nor  was  h'.s  account  in  every 
body^s  hands,  but   concealed,  imparted  only   to  a  few,  and  that  wiili  caution    aud 
assurances  of  secrecy.     The  world   could  aot  bear   that   naturalists  aud    meteor- 
mongers,  as   they  were  then  stiled,  should  seen  to  restniii>  the    divine  power  bj 
quaint  argumentations,  invisible  operations,  and  necessary  c«M]st<|uenccs.     For  sock' 
attempts  Protagoras  was  banished  ;  and  Pericles,  with  much  ado,  procured  the  re- 
tease  of  Anaxagoras  when  thrown  into  prison.    Nay,  Socrates,  who  never  meddled 
with   any  of  these  points,  was  however    put  to  death    upon  the  charge  of  philo- 
aophizing.     It  was  not  till  late  that  the  glory  of  Plato  shone  abroad;  who,  by  his 
irreproachable   life,  and  subjecting  natural  necessities  to  a  divine  and  sovereign 
power,  cleared  away  all  bad  imputations  from  studies  of  this  kind,  and  by  a  mathe- 
matical beginning  opened  a  field  to  other  sciences.    And  thus  his  friend    Dion,  at 
what  time  he  was  setting  sail  from  Zacynthus  against  Dionysius,  was  not  at  all  dis- 
beaitened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  but  landed  safe  at  Syracuse,  and  ejected  the 
tyrant.     It  was  tlie  misfortune  of  Nicias,  at  this  juncture,  not  to  have  even  a  skilful 
soothsayer  with  him  ;  for  his  intioiate,  Stilbides,  who  had  cured  much  of  his  super- 
stition, had  died  H  Httle  before;   since  this  portent  (as  Philochorns  says)  was  not  a 
bad  one,  but  an  excellent  good  one,  for  a  ftying  army;  since  acts  which  are  accomt- 
panied  with  fear  stand  in  need  of  concealment,  and  light  is  ever  an   adversary  to 
them.    Besides,  after  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  it  was  the  usual  custom  (as  Auto- 
clides  hath  informed  us)  to  hold  only  a  three  days'  cessation  from  business.     Bnt 
Mcias  persuaded  himself  that  a  complete  revolution  of  the  moon  ought  to  be  waited 
for;  as  if  with  his  own  eyes  he  had  not  seen  her  shine  bright  again,   when  she  had 
passed  the  shadow  and  the  earth's  interposition.     Yet,  throwing  up  all  attention  to 
other  points,  he  minded  oothing  but  sacrificiog,  till  his  enemies  attacked  bim«^ 
Life  of  ^'icias. 
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the  aasault  is  made,  was  narrow,  the  Athenians  lose  seventy 
horses,  and  a  small  number  of  their  heavy-armed.  Nothing  more 
happened  on  this  day,  as  the  army  of  the  Syracusans  now  made 
their  retreat. 

But  on  the  day  following,  they  stand  out  with  their*  fleet,  to" 
the  number  of  seventy-six  ships  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  land 
army  marched  up  to  the  intrenchments.  The  Athenians  launched 
out,  with  fourscore  and  six,  to  give  them  a  reception  ;  and  thus 
charging  one  another,  an  engagement  ensued.  Eurymedon  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  endeavoured 
to  overreach  and  surround  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  For  this 
purpose,  he  opened  his  line,  and  stood  along  loo  close  to  the 
land;  which  gave  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  who  had  now 
defeated  the  centre  of  the  Athenians^  an  opportunity  to  intercept 
him  in  the  bottom  and  recess  of  the  harbour,  where  they  slay 
Eurymedon  himself,  and  destroy  the  ships  which  had  separated 
in  his  company:  and,  this  done,  they  gave  chace  to  the  whole 
Athenian  fleet,  and  drove  them  ashore. 

Gylippus,  now  perceiving  that  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were 
defeated  and  drove  aground  quite  wide  of  the  piles  and  their 
camp,  formed  instantly  a  design  to  make  slaughter  of  the  men  aa 
they  were  leaping  on  shore,  and  of  giving  the  Syracusans  an  op- 
portunity easily  to  draw  ofi^*  all  the  ships  from  land,  of  which  they 
were  entire  masters.  At  the  bead,  therefore,  of  one  division  of 
the  land-force,  he  marched  down  to  the  pier  to  second  the  fleet. 
The  Tyrrhenes  happened  to  have  been  posted  nearest  by  the 
Athenians;  who,  seeing  a  body  of  the  enemy  running  down 
thither  in  a  disorderly  manner,  advanced  eagerly  to  meet  them  ;  and 
charging  briskly  on  the  van,  put  them  to  flight,  and  drive  them 
into  the  lake  of  Lysimelia,  But,  soon  after,  a  reinforcement  of 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  coming  up,  the  Athenians  also  ad- 
vanced with  speed  to  succour  their  friends,  and,  trembling  for 
their  ships,  soon  came  to  an  engagement  with  them,  and  after 
routing,  pursued  them  amain.  They  slaughtered  now  a  great 
number  of  the  heavy-armed  ;  and,  what  was  more,  preserved  the 
far  greater  part  of  their  fleet,  and  towed  again  to  their  former 

♦  Plutarch  adds,  that  "on  this  occasion  the  vCry  lads  came  out  in  fistiin^-bonttf 
•nd  skiifs,  tauuting  and  insulting  the  Athenians.  One  of  these  lads,  Heradides,  of 
a  noble  family,  who  had  advanced  too  near,  was  in  great  danger  of  being  intercepted 
by  an  Athenian  vessel.  But  Pollichus,  the  uncle  of  the  lady  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
rharged  iiutantly  with  the  ten  triremes  he  had  Under  his  command.  The  rest  of  the 
Syracusan  fleet,  now  alarmed  for  PoUichus,  ran  ia  at  once,  and  brought  on  a  gene, 
ral  engagement.''     Life  of  Nicia?, 
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moorings  all  their  ships,  except  eighteen,  r/hich  the  Syracusans 
and  their  allies  made  prizes,  and  put  all  the  men  on  board  them 
to  the  sword.  With  a  view,  father,  to  destroy  the  rest^by  setting 
them  on  fire,  they  tilled  an  old  transport-ship  with  fascines  and 
combustible  matter,  and^  as  the  wind  blew  right  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, set  her  on  fire,  and  let  her  drive  in  amongst  them.  The 
Athenians,  trembling  for  the  ships,  put  all  their  engines  instantly 
at  work  to  extinguish  the  flames;  which  having  at  length  effec- 
tuated, and  kept  this  fire-ship  clear  of  their  own  vessels,  they 
were  delivered  from  this  imminent  danger. 

After  this  the  Syracusans  erected  a  trophy  for  their  victorious 
engagement  on  the  water,  and  for  the  interception  of  the  party 
of  the  heavy-armed  before  the  entrenchments,  where  they  had 
taken  so  many  horses.  The  Athenians  also  did  the  same,  for  the 
repulse  given  by  the  Tyrrhenes  to  the  land  forces  of  the  enem^^ 
and  their  being  chaced  into  the  lake,  and  the  larger  success  they 
afterwards  obtained  with  the  rest  of  their  army. 

But  now,  when,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  the  Syracusans^ 
though  at  first  alarmed  at  the  large  reinforcement  of  shipping 
brought  against  them  by  Demosthenes,  had  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory by  sea,  the  Athenians  were  plunged  into  a  total  dejection 
of  spirit;  they  were  thunderstruck  by  the  reverse  of  misfortunes  so 
little  expected ;  and  began  to  repent,  with  much  more  bitterness 
of  thought,  that  they  had  ever  engaged  in  so  fatal  an  expedition. 
They  had  invaded  Slates,  whose  policy  was  already  of  a  piece 
with  their  own,  whose  form  of  government  was  popular,  like  that 
of  Athens,  and  which  flourished  in  shipping,  in  horses,  and  each 
article  of  power:  and  yet,  finding  themselves  unable  to  give  any 
measure  of  success  to  their  projects  by  introducing  dissention* 
amongst  them  through  political  embroilments,  nor  even  by  a 
powerful  force,  superior  to  that  of  their  foes,  able  to  ward  off  the 
many  blows  th^y  had  received,  they  had  fallen  beforehand  into 
great  anxieties;  and  now,  sadly  beaten  as  they  were  at  sea,  one 
thought  of  which  they  never  could  hitherto  have  conceived,  their 
despondency  became  more  violent  than  ever. 

From  this  time  the  Syracusans  scoured  the  whole  harbour, 
without  having  any  thing  to  fear.  They  had  also  formed  a 
scheme  of  barring  up  its  mouth ;  that  the  Athenians,  though  never 
so  intent  upon  it,  might  for  the  future  not  have  it  in  their  power 
to  steal  away.  Their  care  and  diligence  were  no  longer  employed 
on  the  view  alone  of  their  own  preservation,  but  on  the  larger 
view  of  ruining  the  Athenians.  They  concluded,  and  justly  too, 
that  the  latter  turns  in  their  favour  had  given  them  the  ascendant 
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over  these  invaders:  and,  could  they  butconnpass  the  total  over- 
throw of  this  body  of  Athenians  and  their  allies,  the  grand 
achievement  would  strike  all  Greece  with  admiration.  Nay  more^ 
all  other  Grecians  must  reap  the  fruits  of  such  success ;  of  whom 
some  would  in  an  instant  recover  freedom,  and  others  be  delivered 
from  the  fear  of  losing  it:  for  the  remaining  strength  of  Athens 
would  never  be  able  to  stand  against  that  weight  of  war  with 
which  she  must  be  soon  encompassed  about.  And  thus,  could 
they  (Syracusans)  be  the  glorious  authors  of  such  desirable 
events,  they  must  infallibly  become  objects  of  wonder,  not  only 
to  all  the  present  age,  but  to  latest  posterity.  AtkI  of  a  truth, 
considered  in  such  a  light,  it  was  great  and  glorious  ambition,  to 
;rim  at  the  conquest,  not  only  of  the  Athenians,  but  also  of  their 
whole  extensive  and  combined  alliance;  and  this,  not  merely  to 
earn  laurels  for  themselves,  but  for  the  auxiliaries  also  who  had 
engaged  in  their  cause;  since,  exposed  in  the  front  of  the  war 
with  the  Lacedsenionians  and  Corinthians, they  had  objected  their 
own  State  to  tl>€  fury  of  a  storm  which  threatened  them  all,  a»d, 
by  their  own  personal  valour  in  naval  engagements,  had  contri- 
buted most  to  such  a  height  of  success. 

The  various  people,  now  got  together  at  this  one  city  of  Syra- 
cuse, were  so  very  numerous,  as  to  be  exceeded  only  by  the 
comprehensive  roll  of  those  who,  ii>  the  series  of  the  present 
war,  sided  either  with  the  States  of  Atherw  or  Sp^arta,  The  cata- 
logue is  subjoined  of  those  who  mustered  in  the  offensive  and 
defensive  armies  at  Syracuse  ;  who  fought  against  or  in  behalf  of 
Sicily;  who  joined  for  the  reduction  or  preservation  of  this  island,, 
I'lot  so  much  from  just  and  lawful  motives,  or  a  concurrence  re- 
sulting from  the  ties  of  blood,  as  from  policy,  or  interest,  or  direct 
compulsion. 

Tiie  Athenians,  truly,  in  equality  of  lonians,  bad  voluntarily 
come  hither  against  the  Syracusans,  who  were  Dorians;  at- 
tended by  those  who  spoke  the  same  dialect  and  used  the  same 
institutions  with  themselves,  the  Lemnians,  and  Imbrians,  and 
those  Mginet-en  who  were  the  present  possessors  of  Jilginae.  The 
Hestiseans,  farther,  now  inhabiting  Ilestiaea,  inEuboea,  as  an  Athe- 
nian colony,  had  joined  in  the  expedition.  Of  the  remaining  num- 
bers, some  came  along  with  them  because  they  were  dependents  ; 
tome,  though  independent,. because  they  were  confederates:  and 
some  there  were  who  attended  merely  for  their  pay.  The  de- 
pendents and  tributaries  were  the  Eretrians,  and  Chalcideans, 
and  Styrensians,  and  Carystians,  from  Euboea;  from  the  islands, 
the  Ceans,  »nd  Andrians,  and  Teians;  from  Ionia,  the  Milesians^ 
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and  Saniians,  and  Chians ;  of  these  the  Chians,  being  not  sub- 
jected to  a  tribute,  but  only  to  furnish  a  quota  of  shipping, 
though  independent  at  home,  yet  followed  their  arms.  And  all 
these  hrtherto  recited  were  lonians  and  Athenian  colonies,  ex- 
cepting the  Caryetians,  for  these  last  are  Dryopes  ;  but,  as  sub- 
jected to  Athens,  not  so  mudi  from  choice  as  lonians,  as  by  mere 
compulsion,  they  now  followed  their  masters  against  Dorians. 
To  these  were  added  iEolians;  the  jMethymneans,  for  instance, 
who  were  to  furnish  shipping,  but  were  exempted  from  tribute  ; 
the  Tenedians,  farther,  and  -£nians,  who  were  tributaries ;  but  these, 
being iEoUans,  were  now  compelled  to  fight  against  other  ^olians  ; 
namely,  their  own  founders,  the  Boeotians,  who  adhered  to  the 
Syracusans.  The  Plataeana  did  the  same,  and  were  the  only 
BcEOtians  that  acted  against  BcEOtians  upon  the  justifiable  pre- 
text of  lasting  enmity.  The  Rhodians,  farther,  and  Cytherians, 
attended,  though  both  of  Doric  descent :  the  Cytherians,  truly, 
who  are  a  Lacedcsmonian  colony,  bore  arms  at  this  juncture  on 
the  Athenian  side,  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gylippus;  and  the  Rhodians,  Argives  by  descent,  wer« 
obliged  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Doric  Syracusans;  na}', 
against  the  Geloans,  a  colony  of  their  own,  now  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Syracusans.  Of  the  people  of  the  isles  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  came  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians ;  inde- 
pendent in  fact,  but  through  their  situation  controuled  in  some 
nieasure  by  the  Athenians,  who  are  masters  of  the  sea.  The 
Corcyreans,  farther,  who  were  not  only  of  Doric,  but,  what  is 
more,  were  even  of  Corinthian  original,  as  being  a  colony  of  the 
latter,  and  by  blood  allied  to  the  former,  from  compulsion,  as 
they  gave  out  for  a  colour,  though  in  truth  from  deliberate  malice, 
since  opposing  the  Corinthians,  whom  they  hated,  followed  the 
Athenians  with  an  ardour  inferior  to  none.  The  Messenians  also, 
now  stiled  Messenians  of  Xaupactus,  and  those  from  Pylus, 
which  was  still  held  by  the  Athenians,  were  brought  along  to 
the  war;  to  whom  must  he  added  a  small  party  of  Megarean 
exiles,  who  by  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune  now  took  part  against 
the  Selinuntians,  who  were  also  Megarean.  The  residue  of  the 
confederates  were  engaged  rather  upon  free  and  spontaneous 
choice.  The  Argives,  for  instance,  not  more  from  obligations 
of  subsisting  treaties,  than  the  rancour  they  bore  tiie  Lacedaiajo- 
nians,  and  the  gratification  of  private  spleen,  though  Doric  yet 
followed  the  Ionic  Athenians  against  their  Doric,  Lindred.  But 
^he  Mautineans  and  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians,  who  are  mejrce» 
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naries,  and  eternally  habituated  to  act  against  any  foe  pointed 
out  to  them,  were  now  so  far  influenced  by  gain  as  to  regard 
those  Arcadians  as  their  enemies  who  came  over  on  this  occasion 
in  company  with  the  Corinthiansu  The  Cretans  also  and  ^Eto- 
lians  were  there,  allured  by  an  advantageous  pay ;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  Cretans,  who,  in  concert  with  the  Rhodians, 
had  founded  Gela,  readily  took  part,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  not 
%oith  but  against  a  colony  which  themselves  had  planted.  There 
■was  also  a  body  of  Acarnanian  auxiliaries,  partly  induced  to 
join  by  the  pay  they  received,  but  principally  for  their  personal 
regard  for  Demosthenes  and  their  attachment  to  the  Athenians. 
And  thus  have  we  run  them  over  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  the 
Ionian  gulph.  Of  the  Italic  nations,  the  Thurians,  and  those 
Metapontians  whom  intestine  feuds  had  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  fighting  for  subsistence,  joined  their  arms;  and,  of  the 
Sicilian,  the  Naxians  and  Cataneans ;  of  barbarian,  the  Eges- 
teans,  who  were  the  first  movers  of  this  grand  contention,  and 
the  major  part  of  theSiculi;  and,  out  of  Sicily,  some  of  the 
Tyrrhenes,  from  enmity  to  the  Syracusans,  and  the  mercenary 
liipygians.  So  many  nations  were  assembled  together  at  present 
under  command  of  the  Athenians. 

The  auxiliaries,  on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans,  were  the  €a- 
marineans,  who  border  close  upon  them,  and  the  Geloans,  who 
are  situated  next  the  Camarineans.  To  proceed  regularly :  As 
the  Agrigentincs  were  neutral,  the  Selinuntians  nejit  occur,  who 
are  seated  beyond  the  Agrigentines.,  since  they  inhabit  that  tract 
of  the  island  which  faceth  Afric.  Then  the  Himereans,  the  only 
Grecian  people  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  island  which  lies  o^ 
the  Tyrrhene  sea,  and  were  the  only  body  which  came  from 
thence  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse.  T'he  several  nations  of  Greek 
descent  settled  in  Sicily,  being  all  Doric,  and  independent,  acted 
together  in  concert.  Of  the  barbarous  people  they  had  those 
Siculi  alone  who  did  not  openly  revolt  to  the  Athenians;  but, 
out  of  Sicily,  the  Laceda:;moifians  sent  them  a  citizen  of  Sparta 
to  command,  and  a  body  of  Neodamodes  and  Helots.  By  a, 
Neodamas  is  meant  a  citizen  newly  enfranchised.  The  Co«f 
rinthiatis  alone  aided  them  both  with  shipping  and  a  land  force, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Leucadians  and  Ambraciots,  by  blood 
allied  to  Syracuse.  From  Arcadi?  also  came  a  body  of  merce- 
naries, sent  by  the  Corinihians;  and  the  Sicyonians,  who  acte^ 
9n  compulsion;  and  of  those  who  dwell  without  the  Pelopon» 
^esus,  w^re  the  Boeotians.    But,  beside  these  foreign  aids,  the  S],* 
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cilians,  ns  possessed  of  great  and  powerful  cities,  furnished  out 
in  all  respects  a  much  greater  and  well-appointed  force:  for  by 
them  a  numerous  body  of  heavy-armed,  of  ships,  and  horses,  and 
other  kinds  of  military  force,  in  an  amazing  abundance,  were 
raised  and  brought  to  Syracuse.-  And  yet  it  must  be  said  that 
the  domestic  force  of  the  Syracusans  was  more  to  be  considered 
than  all  the  rest,  from  the  greatness  of  their  State  and  the  im-. 
mediate  urgency  of  those  perils  with  which  they  were  environed. 
These  were  the  aids,  the  numerous  aidsj  assembled  together 
by  the  contending  parties;  and  at  this  juncture  all  these  were 
present  on  each  side  of  the  contest;  and  from  this  crisis  neither 
party  received  any  accession. 

The  Syracusans  therefore,  and  their  confederates,  thought, 
since  the  signal  victory  they  had  gained  upon  the  water,  it 
would  be  a  brave  exploit,  and  highly  for  their  glory,  to  make  the 
whole  extensive  camp  of  the  Athenians  their  prize,  and  cut  off 
their  retreat  on  both  elements,  both  by  land  and  sea.  With  this 
project  they  immediJJtely  barred  up  the  great  harbour,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  about  *  eight  stadia  over,  with  a  line  of  tri- 
remes placed  side  by  side,  and  other  vessels  and  boats  moored 
fast  together  by  anchors  ;  and  got  every  thing  besides  in  readiness, 
in  case  the  Athenians  should  venture  on  another  engagement. 
Their  every  view  was  now  become  large  and  aspiring. 

When  the  Athenians  saw  the  harbour  thus  barred  up,  and 
perceived,  farther,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  designs,  it  wa$ 
judged  high  time  to  go  to  consultation.  The  commanders  of 
the  different  bodies  were  called  to  council,  with  the  generals ;  in 
which, — upon  representations  made  "  of  the  great  distress  to 
■vvhich  they  were  reduced,  and  that  they  had  not  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions ample  enough  for  their  immediate  subsistence,  (for,  bent 
on  sailing  away,  they  had  sent  already  to  Catana  to  countermand 
any  fresh  convoys)  and,  unless  they  could  recover  their  mastery 
at  sea,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the  future  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply,"— they  came  to  a  final  resolution,  "  to  quit  their  entrench- 
ments on  the  higher  ground,  and  before  the  station  of  their 
shipping  to  raise  a  circular  work,  of  as  little  compass  as  possible, 
but  sufficient  to  serve  for  a  magazine  and  hospital,  and  to  thii 
only  to  assign  a  guard  :  as  for  the  rest  of  the  land  array,  they 
were  to  oblige  every  soldier  to  go  on  board,  that  all  the  ships, 
which  yet  were  undamaged,  or  had  been  laid  up  for  want  of 
hands,  might  be  completely  manned  ;  and  thus  they  must  fight 
^heir  passage  out  of  the  harbour ;   and,   if  it  succeeded,  mako. 

*  Near  a  mile. 
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directly  for  Catana  ;  but,  if  repulsed,  'they  wouKl  burn  their 
shipping,  and,  moving  off  in  one  body  by  land,  would  endeavour 
by  the  most  expeditious  marches,  to  reach  the  nearest  place  that 
would  receive  them,  whether  barbarian  or  Grecian/* 

Such  was  the  plan  resolved  on,  and  which  they  begun  imme- 
diately to  execute;  for  now,  abandoning  their  upper  entrench- 
ments, they  drew  down  to  the  beach,  and  manned  the  whole  of 
their  shipping,  on  board  of  which  they  forced,  without  excep- 
tion, all  such  as  had  youth  and  vigour  enough  to  be  of  service 
there.  The  whole  number  of  ships  they  were  by  this  means  en- 
abled to  man  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  ten.  They  also  placed 
on  board  the  fleet  a  large  number  of  archers,  the  darters  of  the 
Acarnanians,  and  other  foreign  auxiliaries;  and  provided  in  all 
other  respects  for  action,  as  well  as  their  condition  would  permit 
or  the  nature  of  the  project  required. 

When  things  were  thus  in  great  forwardness,  Nicias,  taking 
notice  that  the  soldiery  were  much  dejected  by  the  great  defeats, 
which,  contrary  to  their  wonted  custom,  they  had  received  by 
sea,  and  yet  desirous  to  hazard  another  engagement  as  soon  as 
possible,  because  pinched  for  want  of  necessary  subsistence,  he 
gathered  them  all  round  about  himself,  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  their  drooping  spirits  by  the  following  exhortation,  the  firsf; 
of  the  kind  he  had  ever  made  : 

"  My  fellow-soldiers,  whether  of  the  Athenian  or  confederate 
troops!  the  bold  attempt  we  are  now  going  to  make  is  of  equal 
concern  to  each  individual  amongst  us;  since,  not  more  for  vic- 
tory over  our  foes  than  for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  our 
country,  we  are  now  to  fight ;  and,  if  our  naval  efforts  be 
crowned  with  victory,  each  of  us  may  again  be  blessed  with  the 
sight  of  his  own  native  city.  Away,  therefore,  with  these  faces 
of  despair,  this  painful  dejection,  fit  only  for  a  raw  inexperi^ 
enced  multitude,  who,  unsuccessful  in  their  first  attempts,  for 
ever  after  bid  adieu  to  hope,  and  by  unmanly  fears  anticipate 
jnisfortunes! 

"  As  for  you,  Athenians,  who  form  so  considerable  a  part  of 
this  assembly,  experienced  as  you  are  in  such  variety  of  war- 
fare ! — and  you  also,  our  allies,  who  have  ever  fought  under  our 
tanners ! — recal  to  your  reflection  the  unexpected  turns  of  war ; 
encourage  the  hope  that  fortune  may  at  length  declare  for  us,  and 
determine  once  more  to  engage  the  foe  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
that  numerous  strength  of  which,  by  ocular  demonstration,  you 
see  yourselves  this  moment  possessed.  Those  points,  of  which 
vre  perceive  we  may  avail  ourselves  against  the  narrowness  of  the 
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harbour's  mouth,  against  such  a  multitude  of  vessels  as  will  be 
crowded  together,  and  against  that  particular  disposition  of  sol- 
diers on  their  decks,  from  which  on  the  former  occasion  we  suf- 
fered so  much,— all  these,  I  must  tell  you,  are  as  well  adjusted 
as  our  present  condition  will  permit,  by  the  united  care  of  us 
your  generals  and  your  own  masters;  for  many  archers  and 
darters  shall  now  line  your  decks,  and  that  crowd  of  soldiers, 
which,  when  we  engage  in  the  open  sea,  we  never  can  use,  be- 
cause the  vessels  would  be  too  heavily  laden  to  allow  the  proper 
exertion  of  our  skill  ;  that  crowd,  I  say,  in  this  pent-up  contracted 
space,  shall  give  to  our  naval  battle  the  strength  and  stability  of 
a  land  engagement.  We  have  also  devised  the  proper  means  to 
compensate  the  inferior  structure  of  our  ships,  and,  in  return  for 
the  consolidated  beaks  of  the  enemy,  have  provided  the  ships 
with  grappling-irons,  which  will  hold  fast  a  vessel  that  hath  run 
against  you  from  getting  clear,  provided  those  on  board  will  per- 
form their  duty;  because,  as  necessity  enforceth  us  now  to  fight 
a  mere  land  battle  from  our  decks,  it  highly  concerns  us  neither  ta 
be  beat  off  ourselves,  nor  to  sulfer  them  to  get  clear  from  our 
grapple;  especially  when  all  the  ambient  shore,  excepting  the  small 
tract  now  occupied  by  our  own  army,  is  hostile  in  regard  to  us. 
Mindful  of  these  things,  it  behoves  you  to  light  it  out  so  long  as 
strength  and  vigour  shall  enable  you,  and  never  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  driven  on  such  a  shore;  but,  when  once  your  ship  hath 
grappled  with  a  foe,  never  once  to  think  of  losing  your  hold,  till 
you  have  cleared  the  enemy's  decks  of  all  the  defendants.  But 
these  points  I  give  in  charge  to  the  heavy-armed,  not  less  than 
to  the  seamen ;  since  this  method  of  engagement  is  more  particu- 
larly your  province,  and  since  it  still  remains  within  your  power 
to  earn  a  glorious  victory,  by  putting  your  land  method  into 
practice.  But  the  seamen  I  exhort,  and  with  my  exhortations 
mingle  my  entreaties,  not  to  shrink  too  much  under  the  sensibi- 
lity of  past  defeats,  as  your  decks  are  now  better  armed  in  all 
respects  than  they  were  before,  and  as  the  number  of  the  ship- 
ping is  enlarged.  Recal  the  idea  of  that  heart-delighting  privi- 
lege, of  which  you  are  now  to  secure  the  continuance: — to  yoi^ 
I  speak,  who,  theugh  not  of  Athenian  extraction,  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  and  honoured  as  Athenians;  and,  for  speaking  well 
our  language,  and  appropriating  our  manners,  have  been  admired 
through  the  whole  extent  of  Greece,  have  participated  the  bene, 
fits  of  our  large-extended  empire,  not  less  than  ourselves  in  point 
of  profit,  and  much  more  than  ourselves  in  striking  awe  into 
your  vassals,  and  bein^  exempted  from  the  attacks  of  injusticej 
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Since,  therefore,  you  alone  have  freely  shared  our  empire  with 
us,  you  are  hound  by  all  the  ties  of  honour  by  no  means  to  desert 
its  present  vindication.  Then,  in  open  despight  of  those  Corin- 
thians whom  you  have  so  often  conquered,  and  of  those  Sicilians 
not  one  of  whom  durst  look  us  in  the  face  so  long  as  the  vigour 
of  our  fleet  was  unimpaired,  drive  your  foes  before  you,  and  strike 
into  them  the  plain  conviction — that  your  military  skill,  though 
struggling  with  weakness  and  misfortunes,  is  j^et  far  superior  ta 
all  their  strength  and  luck  united. 

**  But  to  the  native  citizens  of  Athens  amongst  you  I  must  once 
more  suggest,  that  you  have  now  no  longer  in  your  docks  such 
another  fleet  as  this,  nor  have  left  behind  you  such  another  bo(iy 
of  heavy-armed.  If,  therefore,  your  immediate  fate  be  any  thing 
less  than  victory,  your  enemies  will  sail  and  be  directly  at  Athens  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  our  forces  there  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
repulse  the  united  assaults  of  their  domestic  foes  and  such  foreign 
invaders.  Nay,  the  infallible  result  must  be,  that  you  at  once 
put  on  the  chains  of  Syracusans,  against  whom  you  are  conscious 
with  what  intentions  you  at  first  came  here,  whilst  your  country 
must  be  forced  to  submit  to  a  Lacedaemonian  bondage.  Now^ 
therefore,  summon  all  your  courage,  to  earn  the  day  in  which 
your  own  liberty  and  that  of  Athens  is  to  be  the  victor's  prize: 
and  let  each  individual  ainongst  you  invigorate  himself  with  the 
thought;  nay,  let  it  throw  spirit  and  life  into  the  whole  arniy,— ^ 
that  those  who  are  now  to  engage  on  board  this  present  fleet  are 
the  whole  of  the  land  and  naval  force  of  your  country  :  are  the 
surviving  supports  of  the  State,  and  the  great  name  of  Athens. 
In  so  momentous  a  conflict,  whoever  amongst  you  excels  in 
military  skill  or  inward,  bravery,  that  person  had  never  so  fine 
art  opportunity  to  give  demonstration  of  his  superior  worth,  or  to 
perform  a  great  service  for  himself,  or  for  the  welfare  of  his' 
country." 

Nicias,  after  he  had  finished  this  earnest  exhortation,  ordered 
them  to  repair  directly  to  their  posts  on  board  the  fleet. 

As  all  this  hurry  of  preparation  lay  withintheir  view,  Gylippus- 
and  the  Syracusans  could  not  escape  the  conviction  that  the 
Athenians  were  bent  on  another  engagement.  They  had,  more- 
over, received  intelligence  of  the  new  project  of  the  grapplirtg* 
irons.  As,  therefore,  they  had  provided  against  every  thing  be- 
sides, they  also  made  provision  to  counterwork  that  project.  For 
this  purpose,  they  had  covered  the  prows  and  almost  the  wholC' 
gunnel  of  their  ships  with  hides;  that,  when  the  grappling-iron 
was  thrown,  it  might  slip  ofl"  and  catch  no  hold.    And  no  sooner 
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were  all  their  preparations  completed,  than  the  Syracusan  gene- 
rals, in  concert  with  Gylippus,  animated  their  men  to  engage 
with  resolution,  by  the  following  harangue  : 

"  That  your  past  achievements  have  been  glorious  indeed,  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  greater  honour  and  glory  that  you  are  now 
on  the  brink  of  engaging,  the  generality  of  you,  ye  Syracusans 
and  confederates,  are  well  convinced,  and  need  not  at  present  to 
be  informed;  for  otlierwise  you  could  never  have  persisted  so  far 
in  this  warm  career  of  bravery  and  success:  but,  if  there  be  a  man 
amongst  you  whose  sense  of  things  drops  short  of  their  real  posi- 
tion, we  shall  now  throw  upon  it  the  needful  illustration. 

"This  land,  our  property,  the  Athenians  have  invaded  ;  aiming 
in  the  first  place,  at  enslaving  Sicily;  and,  had  this  design  suc- 
ceeded, at  inflicting  an  equal  fate  on  Peloponnesus,  and  the  rest 
of  Greece.  And  yet  these  very  Athenians,  who  enjoy  already 
the  largest  tract  of  empire  that  any  ancient  or  modern  State  of 
Greece  hath  at  any  time  enjoyed,  you  are  the  first  u  ho  have 
bravely  resisted ;  and  of  that  navy,  on  which  they  erected  their 
encroaching  pile  of  power,  are  plainly  the  victors  in  several  en- 
gagements; as  again,  in  that  which  now  approacheth,  you  will 
assuredly  beat  them.  For  men,  who  have  received  such  severe 
checks  in  a  point  for  which  they  so  highly  plumed  themselves, 
will  for  the  future  have  a  much  worse  opinion  of  their  own  merit 
than  if  they  had  never  conceived  so  high  a  value  of  it;  and, 
when  all  their  towering  pretensions  are  so  unexpectedly  blasted, 
their  subsequent  efl'orts  must  of  course  drop  short  of  their  real 
strength  :  and  this,  you  may  rest  assured,  is  the  present  state  of 
yonder  Athenians.  And  by  l>arity,  in  regard  to  ourselves,  that 
proportion  of  strength  we  enjoyed  at  first,  with  which,  though 
far  inferior  in  skill,  we  boldly  and  successfully  presumed  to  with* 
•land  them,  must  now  be  suitably  enlarged;  and,  with  the  far- 
ther accession  of  this  inward  assurance,  that  we  are  really  the 
best,  since  we  have  beat  the  best  seamen  in  the  world,  our  hopes 
of  success  are  in  every  light  redoubled;  and  then  human  experi- 
ence teacheth  us,  that,  in  every  competition,  the  warmest  hope  is 
ever  accompanied  with  the  greatest  resolution. 

"But  farther,  those  late  alterations  which  they  have  introduced 
among  their  shipping,  in  order  to  equalise  and  balauceours,  have 
been  a  long  time  familiar  to  our  own  practice;  and  each  of  their 
new  preparations  we  shall  dexterously  improve  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage: for  when,  contrary  to  the  long  and  inveterate  discipline 
of  their  fleet,  there  are  crowded  together  upon  their  decks  a  nu- 
merous body  of  heavy-armed,  as  well  as  another  numerous  body 
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of  mere  terra  firma  darters,  as  they  may  properly  be  stiled,— 
when  thus  Acarnauians  and  other  landmen  are  forced  on  board, 
who  even  sitting  would  be  unable  to  poise  and  direct  their  wea- 
pons,—how  can  they  avoid  endangering  their  vessels?  or,  jumbled! 
confusedly  together,  and  tottering  under  motions  to  which  they 
are  not  inured,  how  can  they  escape  a  total  disorder? 

What  still  makes  more  against  them,  the  multitude  of  their 
shipping  will  only  serve  the  more  to  embarrass  them;  and  let 
this  dispel  the  fears  of  those  who  may  be  afraid  of  engaging 
iigainst  their  superior  numbers;  for  a  multitude  of  ships  in  a  con- 
tracted space  will  be  more  slow  in  executing  orders,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  most  easily  exposed  to  the  annoyance  which  our 
preparations  are  contrived  to  give  them.  And  now  attend  to  the 
true  and  real  srtuation  of  the  foe,  as  from  good  intelligence  we 
are  enabled  clearly  to  declare  it  to  you. 

"  Environed  on  all  sides  with  misfortunes,  and  distressed  in  a 
present  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  become  quite 
desperate:  and  hence,  though  they  have  resigned  all  confidence 
in  their  real  strength,  yet  in  the  fury  of  despair  they  are  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  decision  of  fortune  ;  that  either,  if  the 
passage  can  be  forced,  they  may  launch  out  to  sea ;  or,  that  pro- 
ject failing,  may  attempt  a  retreat  by  land  ;  as  if  to  a  worse  con- 
dition than  their  present  it  were  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to 
reduce  them.  Warmed,  therefore,  with  brave  resentment,  let  us 
also  try  the  encounter  against  such  confusion,  and  against  the 
fortune  of  our  inveterate  foes,  now  treacherously  bent  to  finish 
their  destruction.  Let  us  charge  with  the  full  conviction,  that 
on  an  enemy  who  would  justify  their  invasion  on  the  principle  of 
redressing  wrongs,  it  is  most  fair  and  equitable  to  satiate  all  the 
fury  of  revenge;  nay  more,  that  vengeance  on  a  foe  is  an  appe-- 
tite  of  our  nature,  and  commonly  said  to  be  the  sweetest  of  all 
human  enjoyments.  But  that  those  men  yonder  are  our  foes, 
our  most  bitter  unrelenting  foes,  you  need  no  further  proofs; 
since,  bent  on  enslaving  this  our  country,  they  first  made  the 
voyage;  and,  had  this  their  odious  project  been  successful,  on 
our  citizens  they  had  inflicted  the  most  cruel  torments,  on  our 
wives  and  children  the  most  indecent  enormities,  and  on  Syracuse 
the  most  ignominiou?  appellation.  In  a  work  of  so  just  retalia- 
tion, to  indulge  a  tenderness  of  mind,  or  to  think  it  gain  to  let 
them  depart  without  additional  revenge,  will  be  a  matter  of  just 
reproach  ;  for  tlie  latter  is  all  they  will  be  able  to  effect,  even 
though  at  length  they  may  be  victors.  But  to  us,  could  we  exe- 
cute the  fair  and  equitable  wishes  of  our  hearts,  by  inflicting 
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Hpon  them  the  punishment  they  well  deserve,  and  in  setting  the 
liberty  of  all  Sicily,  as  it  hath  been  ever  enjoyed  by  us,  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  future  insults,  how  glorious  must  such  achieve- 
ments be!  for  such  critical  moments  of  adventure  are  most 
rarely  to  be  met  with;  wiiich,  if  unsuccessful,  can  do  the  least 
disservice;  but,  if  successful,  draw  after  them  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions." 

When  the  Syracusan  generals,  seconded  by  Gylippus,  had 
finished  this  their  exhortation  to  their  own  soldiers,  they  also, 
HI  their  turn,  repaired  immediately  on  board  their  fleet,  as  they 
found  was  already  done  by  the  Athenians. 

But  Nicias,  whose  mind  was  surcharged  with  present  cares, 
sensible  how  extreme  the  danger,  and  how  nearly  approaching! 
since  this  very  moment  they  were  only  not  in  motion  ;  and  once 
more  reflecting,  that,  as  generally  happens  in  afiairs  of  such  pro- 
digious moment,  some  points  might  yet  be  left  imperfect,  some- 
thing of  energy,  and  weight,  and  influence,  be  yet  left  unsaid; 
he  called  out  again  upon  every  single  captain  in  the  fleet,  ad- 
dressing himself  separately  to  them,  with  the  honourable  men- 
tion of  their  fathers,  themselves,  and  their  tribe;  and  conjuring 
£ach,  by  his  own  distinguishing  splendor,  whatever  it  was,  "  not 
now  to  betray  it,  nor  tarnish  those  hereditary  virtues  on  which 
their  ancestors  had  founded  their  glory;"  reminding  them  ear- 
nestly "  of  the  uninterrupted  freedom  of  their  country,  and  the 
privilege  they  had  ever  enjoyed  of  living  in  it  quite  free  and  un- 
controuled  ,"  asserting  other  arguments,  such  as,  with  men  who 
had  their  all  so  much  at  stake,  might  have  influence  and  weight ; 
no  matter  now  how  trite  or  hackuied  by  frequent  repetitions,  or 
how  equally  applicable  to  every  case,  as  fetched  from  the  en- 
dearments of  their  wives,  and  their  offspring,  and  their  paternal 
gods;  such  as  from  every  topic,  in  a  plunge  of  horror  and  dis- 
tress, are  rung  in  the  ears  of  men,  as  likely  to  animate  and  per- 
iuade.  And  thus  at  last,  though  fearful  that  not  even  yet  he  had 
said  enough,  but  all  that  the  time  would  permit,  he  parted  from 
them;  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  land  army, 
marched  down  to  the  beach;  where  he  drew  them  up  in  as  large 
a  line  as  they  could  possibly  form,  that  their  appearance  might 
have  the  greater  effect  in  emboldening  those  on  board  the  fleet. 

And  now  Demosthenes,  and  Menaiider,  and  Euthydemus, 
(for  these  went  on  board  to  command  the  fleet)  gettingclear  fron^ 
their  moorings,  stood  away  directly  towards  the  barricade  of  the 
harbour,  and  that  interval  of  its  mouth  not  yet  completely 
l)arredj  io  order  to  clear  the  passage.    The  Syracusans  also  aD4 
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their  allies  had  now  launched  forth  against  them  with  theiip 
usual  number  of  ships.  A  detachment  of  j;hese  were  so  stationed 
as  to  guard  the  passage  ;  the  rest  were  spread  circularly  quite 
round  the  harbour,  that  on  all  sides  at  once  they  might  attack 
the  Athenians,  and  their  land  army  on  the  beach  might  second 
them  on  approaches  to  the  shore.  The  Syracusan  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  Sicanus  and  Agatharcus,  who  were  respectively  sta- 
tioned in  each  of  the  winge,  whilst  Pyihen  and  the  Corinthians 
composed  the  centre. 

When  the  Athenians  were  come  up  to  the  barricade,  they  run 
boldly  at  it;  and,  by  the  violence  of  the  first  shock,  they  beat  oflf 
the  vessels  ranged  about  it,  and  were  intent  on  clearing  away  the 
whole  barricade.  But  here,  the  Syracusans  and  allies  falling  in 
amongst  them  from  every  quarter,  a  general  engagement  ensued, 
not  only  atthe  barricade,  but  in  every  part  of  the  harbour,  Ob- 
lltinate  it  really  proved,  and  such  a  battle  as  they  had  never 
fought  before.  Great,  in  truth,  was  the  ardour  of  the  seamen 
on  both  sides,  in  running  upon  the  enemy,  whenever  the  word 
was  given  ;  and  great  was  the  art  exerted  by  the  olTicers,  in  at- 
tack and  defence,  and  reciprocal  contention.  The  soldiers  on 
board  exerted  all  their  efforts,  that,  when  ship  came  to  close 
with  ship,  no  stretch  of  military  skill  should  be  omitted  on  the 
hatches.  Every  individual,  abiding  firmly  in  his  post,  strained 
all  his  diligence  to  signalize  his  own  behaviour.  But,  as  nume- 
rous ships  were  falling  in  together  amongst  one  another  in  little 
sea-room,  and  so  large  a  number  never  fought  before  in  so  small 
a  space,  (since  the  amount  of  both  fleets  fell  little  short  of  two 
hundred)  the  direct  incursions  with  the  beak  were  few,  because 
room  was  wanting  for  tacks  and  passages;  but  boardings  were 
frequent,  as  the  vessels  were  continually  running  foul  of  one  an-* 
other,  or  in  sheering  off  met  with  others  which  were  coming  on; 
and,  so  long  as  a  vessel  was  in  her  approach,  those  on  the  hatches 
poured  plentifully  against  her  whole  showers  of  javelins,  and 
arrows,  and  stones;  but,  when  they  were  once  come  to  grappling, 
the  soldiers,  closing  in  firm  battalion,  endeavoured  by  force  tQ 
board  one  another.  Nay,  it  most  frequently  happened,  through 
the  straitness  of  sea-room,  that  the  very  moment  one  party 
boarded  the  enemy,  the  very  same  moment  they  were  also 
boarded  themselves,  as  two  vessels  lay  often  along-side  of  an 
enemy  ;  nay,  sometimes  more,  by  necessity  mingled  and  squeezed 
fast  together.  In  the  mean  time,  the  care  of  the  officers  was  not 
confined  to  one  single  point,  but  distracted  on  all  sides  by  a  whole 
round  of  perils :  they  were  here  intent  on  their  own  defence,  an4 
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there  on  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy.     And,  farther,  the  pro-t 
digious  crash  that  was  made  by  such  a  number  of  ships,  running 
at  the  same   instant  upon  one  another,  struck  such  dismay  and 
loss  of  hearing,   that  the  voices  of  those  who  issued  out  orders 
could  no  longer  be  distinguished.     Loud,   besides,  were  the  ex- 
hortations and  shouts  of  the  officers  on  both  sides,  partly  in  con- 
formity to  rule,  though  swelled  at  present  by  the  ardour  of  con- 
tention.   Amongst  the  Athenians  it  was  shouted  amain — "  To 
force  the  passage,  aad  now  or  never  to  exert  their  utmost  stretch 
of  bravery  to  earn  a  safe  return  to  their  native  country  :"  Amongst 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies — "  How  glorious  it  would  be  to 
hinder  their  escape,   and,    by  present  victory,  for   every   one 
aniongst  them  to  increase  the  growing  honours  of  his  country  !" 
The  commanders  also,  on  both  sides,   if  they  saw  a  vessel  drop- 
ping off  before  it  was  overpowered   by  the  enemy,  called  out 
aloud  by  name  on  the  captain,  demanding,  on  the  Athenian  side, 
"  Did   they   retire  on   the  wild  presumption  that  yonder  most 
hostile  shore  would   prove  more  friendly  to  them  than  the  open 
sea,  which  by  long  prescription  they  had  claimed  as  their  own 
province?" — But,  on  the  iSyracusan — "  Would  they,  who  were 
perfectly  assured  that  the  Athenians  wanted  nothing  so  much  as 
to  escape — would   they  fly  first  from  those  who  were  flying?'' 
The  land  army,  farther,  of  each  party  upon  the  beach,  whilst  yet 
the  battle  was  alternately  fluctuating  on  the  water,  felt  the  ut- 
most anxiety  and  the  most   painful  conflict  of  mind ;  earnestly 
bent,  as  the  one  domestic  party  was,  "on  gaining   accumulated 
honours;"  but  fearful,  as  the  other  fnra^iw^- party  was  become, 
that  "  their  condition    might   soon  become  worse  than   it  was 
already  :"  for,  the  whole  hope  of  the  Athenians  centering  at  pre- 
sent in  that  fleet,  their  anguish  for  the  event  was  niore  acute  than 
ever  they  had  felt,  and  was  aggravated  by  their  own  position  on 
the  beach,  which  gavelhem  a  clear  uninterrupted  prospect  of  all 
that  passed  in  the  battle  upon  the  water.     The  scene  was  but  at 
a  trifling  distance  from  their  eyes ;  and,  as  the  looks  of  all  of 
them  were  not  at  the  same  instant  fastened  upon  ihe  same  spec- 
tacle, if  any  saw  their  own  party  prevailing,  they  grew  at  once 
exalted,  and  immediately  began  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  that 
the  efforts  of  their  friends  might   be  crowned   with  success; 
whilst  another  party,  beholding  those  who  were  vanquished,  ut- 
tered a  loud  shriek  which  ended  in  a  groan;  and,  by  the  sight  of 
such  affecting  turns,  were  more  subdued  in  spirit  than  those  who 
were  actually  engaged  in  this  medley  of  horror.     Others,  farther, 
who  were  intent  upon  a  quarter  of  the  engagement  where  the 
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event  was  yet  in  suspence,  and  no  judgment  amidst  such  con- 
fusion could  be  formed,  adjusted  the  contortions  of  their  bodies 
to  their  own  inward  fears,  and  passed  that  interval  in  extremity 
of  anguish;  for  each  single  moment  they  were  within  a  little  of 
escaping  or  being  sunk.  And  thus,  in  one  and  the  same  army  of 
Athenians,  so  long  as  the  event  was  under  decision,  a  whoje 
medley  of  noises  was  heard  together  ;^—shrieJdng — shouting— ^ 
victory  .'—undone! — undone!  and  all  other  sounds  of  various 
import,  which,  in  such  extremity  of  danger,  a  numerous  body  of 
men  may  be  forced  to  utter. 

Those,  farther,  on  board  were  equally  sensible  of  all  the  quick 
alternatives  of  passion;  till  at  last,  after  the  battle  had  for  a  long 
time  been  obstinately  maintained,  the  Syracusans  and  allies  put  thjs 
Athenians  to  open  flight ;  and,  plying  briskly  in  the  chace,  with 
obstreperous  clamour  and  loud  exultations  drove  them  upon  the 
beach.  And  here,  the  land  soldiers  which  had  served  on  board, 
excepting  such  as  had  been  taken  in  the  deeper  water,  leaping  ip 
all  parts,  as  they  severally  could,  on  the  shore,  run  in  great  con- 
fusion for  shelter  to  the  camp.  The  army  on  the  beach,  with 
passions  no  longer  diversified,  but  with  one  and  the  same  uni- 
form vehemence,  having  expressed  their  resentment  of  the  hor- 
rible conclusion  by  a  shriek  and  a  hearty  groan,  some  hurried  along 
the  beach  to  succour  the  shipping;  others  to  defend  what  yet 
remained  of  their  entrenchments;  whilst  a  third  party,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  army,  confined  their  whole  care  to  themselves,  and 
were  solely  intent  on  their  own  personal  preservation.  The  hor- 
rid consternation,  in  which  this  moment  they  were  universally 
plunged,  was  greater  than  Athenians  had  ever  felt  before.  They 
suffered  now  what  on  a  former  occasion  they  had  made  others 
suffer  at  Pylus.  There  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  first  lost 
their  fleet,  had  the  farther  mortification  to  see  all  their  gallant 
Spartans  in  the  island  undone.  And  now  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  Athenians  offered  no  glimmering  of  safety  on  the 
land,  unless  some  miraculous  contingency  should  take  place  in 
their  favour. 

After  an  engagement  so  hardy  and    well  disputed after  the 

sinking  of  a  large  number  of  ships  and  the  death  of  numbers  on 
both  sides,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  who  were  masters  of 
the  day,  took  up  the  shatters  and  the  dead.  This  being  done, 
they  sailed  in  triumph  to  the  city,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

But  the  Athenians,  quite  sunk  with  the  weight  of  their  present 
misfortunes,  never  so  much  as  once  entertained  the  thought  of 
jfecovering  their  shattered  vessels  or.  their  dead,   but  were  con- 
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triving  how  to  decamp  by  favour  of  the  approaching  night.  De- 
hiosthenes,  upon  this,  repairing  to  Xicias,  declared  it  as  his  own 
opinion,  that,  "  manning  at  once  the  whole  number  of  their 
vessels,  they  should  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  force  their  pas- 
sage out  of  the  harbour  early  the  next  dawn;"  affirming,  that 
*•  they  had  still  a  larger  number  of  shipping  fit  for  service  than  the 
enemy:"  for  the  Athenians  had  yet  about  sixty  lefr,  whereas 
those  of  the  enemy  were  under  fifty.  Nicias  came  into  the 
proposal  ;  but,  when  both  joined  in  issuing  proper  orders  for  the 
execution,  the  seamen  flatly  refused  to  go  on  board.  Dispirited 
as  they  were  by  the  last  great  blow,  they  had  resigned  all  hope 
of  ever  beating  these  enemies  again.  No  measure  now  remainedl 
but  a  retreat  by  land,  on  which  the  universal  attention  was 
henceforth  employed. 

Hermocrates,  the  Syracusan,  had  conceived  a  suspicion  that 
such  a  step  would  be  taken  by  them;  and,  foreseeing  what  diffi- 
culties might  arise  if  so  large  an  army  should  march  across  the 
country,  and,  posting  themselves  afresh  on  Sicilian  ground,  should 
again  resume  their  spirits  and  renew  the  war  against  Syracuse, 
he  waited  upon  those  in  authority,  an  1  suggested  to  them,  that 
*'  they  ought  not,  by  any  rules  of  policy,  to  let  the  enemy  steal 
off  by  night;  (inserting  here  his  own  sentiments  of  the  affair;) 
but  that  all  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  sallying  out  in  a  body, 
should  pre-occupy  and  secure  the  roads,  and  in  good  time  beset 
and  put  strong  guards  in  all  the  passes."  The  magistrates  were 
sensible,  as  much  as  he  who  gave  this  advice,  how  reasonable  it 
was,  and  declared  themselves  for  its  execution  :  but  then  "  the 
men,  who  now,  indulging  their  joy  for  the  late  victory,  were  in- 
tent on  recreations,  and  as  besides  it  was  a  festival-time,  (for 
this  very  day  they  were  performing  the  anniversary  sacrifice  to 
Hercules,)  in  all  probability  would  refuse  to  march;  because, 
transported  as  they  were  with  success,  the  generality  no  doubt 
were  celebrating  the  festival  with  good  cheer  and  wine;  and  any 
thing  might  sooner  be  hoped  from  them,  than  obedience  to  an 
order  for  taking  up  their  arms  and  sallying  forth  at  a  minute'* 
notice."  As  the  magistrates  were  convinced  that  things  would 
so  turn  out,  the  scheme  was  judged  impracticable,  and  Hermo- 
crates could  in  no  wise  prevail.  But  he  thought  of  an  artifice 
to  play  oft' against  the  foe  :  afraid  lest  the  Athenians,  dislodging 
quietly  by  night,  might  possess  themselves  of  the  most  difficult 
passes  before  any  opposition  could  reach  them,  he  dispatcheth 
some  of  his  most  trusty  friends,  under  an  escort  of  horse,  to  the 
Athenian  camp  so  soon  as  it  was  dark;  who,  riding  up  6o  near 
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to  the  intrenchments  that  their  words  might  be  distinctly  heard, 
and  calling  out  aload  on  some  persons  to  come  forth,  since  they 
were  a  party  sent  from  his  friends  in  Syracuse  to  bring  Nicias 
some  intelligence,  charged  them  to  carry  word  immediately  id 
Nicias,  "by  no  means  to  draw  oft'  the  army  by  night,  because 
the  Syracusans  had  beset  the  roads;  but  to  defer  his  march  till 
day-light,  when  he  had  leisure  to  make  the  proper  dispositions." 
And  after  delivering  this  message  they  rode  off,  whilst  those 
who  received  it  went  and  reported  it  failhfi^ly  to  the  Athenian 
generals. 

Wrought  upon  by  this  piece  of  intelligence,  in  which  they 
were  far  from  suspecting  any  fraud,  they  continued  all  night  in 
their  posts;  and  then  as  they  had  not  dislodged  at  once  in  a 
hurry,  they  thought  it  adviseable  to  stay  there  but  one  day 
longer,  that  the  soldiers  might  pack  up  and  carry  away  with 
them  as  large  a  part  as  was  possible  of  their  necessary  stores. 
The  rest  of  the  baggage  it  was  agreed  should  be  abandoned  to 
the  enemy :  they  were  only  to  carry  off,  each  person  for  himself, 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  food  and  raiment. 

But,  in  this  interval,  the  Syracusans  and  Gylippus,  by  sallying 
out  with  the  land  forces,  had  gained  a  marcU  before  them,  had 
blocked  up  the  roads  along  the  country  by  which  it  was  judged 
the  Athenians  would  march,  and  had  posted  strong  guards  upon 
all  the  fords  of  brooks  and  rivers;  nay,  their  detachments  stood 
ready  drawn  up  in  battalia  to  beat  off  the  enemy  from  the  most 
convenient  passes.  Standing  out  farther  into  the  harbour  with 
their  fleet,  they  dragged  from  the  shore  the  Athenian  shipping. 
Some  few  of  these  they  burnt,  as  the  Athenians  themselves  had 
designed  to  do:  but  the  residue  at  their  leisure,  fron)  the  spot 
where  each  lay  stranded,  they  took  in  tow  aud  carried  away  to 
the  city.  And,  this  being  done,  when  Nicias  and  Demosthenes 
judged  that  they  had  completed  such  preparations  for  their  march 
as  were  absolutely  needful,  the  dislodgement  of  the  whole  army 
was  put  in  execution  on  the  third  day  from  the  naval  engage- 
ment. 

Terrible  indeed  it  was,  not  only  when  viewed  in  one  particular 
light,  as  that  they  retreated  because  they  had  lost  the  whole  of 
their  fleet,  and  all  their  mighty  hopes  had  terminated  in  such 
personal  dangers  to  themselves,  and  such  as  even  boded  the  ruin 
of  Athens;  but  the  very  abandoning  of  the  camp  presented  to 
their  sight  the  most  cutting  spectacles,  and  struck  each  soul 
amongst  them  with  heart-piercing  anguish  :  for,  as  the  dead  lay 
uniiUerred  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  the  remains  of  aa 
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old  acquaintance,  thus  miserably  laid  out,  arrested  the  eyes  of  a 
feoldier,  he  was  instantly  seized  with  regret  and  horror.  But  the 
living,  who  on  account  of  wounds  and  sickness  were  left  behind, 
were  causes  of  much  greater  affliction  to  the  souud  than  were 
even  the  dead,  and  in  truth  were  much  more  to  be  deplored  than 
those  who  had  no  longer  a  being:  for,  bursting  out  into  prayers 
and  lamentations,  ihey  occasioned  a  wild  irresolution  of  thought; 
earnestly  intreating  that  they  might  not  be  left  behind,  and 
screaunng  out  aloud  on  each  by  uan»e,  as  they  saw  a  friend,  or  an 
old  comrade,  moving  off,  throwing  their  arms  about  their  necks, 
and  so  dragged  along  whilst  they  could  keep  their  hold  ;  but, 
when  strength  and  bodily  vigour  failed  and  left  them  destitute  of 
resource,  they  gave  them  the  last  adieu,  not  without  a  shower  of 
curses  and  a  hideous  howl.  By  such  cutting  incidents  the  whole 
army  was  tilled  wiiii  tears  and  a  wild  irresolution  ;  so  that  they 
could  not  depart  without  the  highest  regret,  though  from  a  spot 
so  hostile,  wliere  tney  had  sutieied  more  than  tears  could  alle- 
viate ;  and  the  dread  of  more,  which  yet  might  be  impending 
was  inexpressible.  Dejection  of  the  bead  and  self-accusatioii 
were  general  through  all  the  troops;  and  they  resembled  nothing 
less  than  a  large  subjugated  city,  whose  numerous  inhabitants 
were  escaping  from  the  fury  of  a  sack;  for  the  amount  of  those 
who  were  now  marching  oif  together,  was  not  less  than  forty 
thousand  men. 

Of  these,  the  generality  carried  off  merely  what  necessary  sub- 
sistence they  had  scraped  together;  but  the  heavy-armed  and 
horsemen,  contrary  to  custoui,  were  now  obliged  to  carry  their 
own  sustenance  themselves  beneath  their  armour;  some,  because 
they  had  none;  others,  because  they  durst  not  trust  theirservants. 
The  desertions  had  for  a  long  time  been  large,  but  of  late  in 
greater  numbers  tiian  ever.  Neither  were  they  tuus  provided 
with  sutlicieut  stores;  for  there  was  no  longer  any  corn  to  be 
found  in  the  camp.  Nay,  truly,  the  general  calamity  and  equa- 
bility of  misfortunes,  which  in  many  cases  alleviate  the  pain  as 
numbers  are  involved,  were  unable  to  render  the  present  evils  in 
any  degree  supportable;  especially  when  the  thought  occurred, 
from  what  a  height  of  splendor  and  preceding  glory,  to  what  a 
plunge  and  miserable  stale  they  were  now  reduced  !  For,  a  most 
cruel  turn  of  fortune  this  really  proved  to  a  Grecian  army  ;  who, 
coming  hither  to  enslave  others,  were  departing  now  with  the 
sad  alternative  of  fearing  to  be  made  slaves  themselves ;  and, 
instead  of  the  prayers  ^nd  pseans  with  which  they  first  began  the 
voyage,  were  now  dislodging  with  omens  that  portended  nothing 
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but  misery :  those,  farther,  who  came  hither  as  lords  of  the 
ocean,  were  now  stealing  away  by  land,  from  henceforth  to  be 
saved,  not  by  naval  skill,  but  the  perseverance  of  a  land  army. 
However,  all  these  reflections  put  their  patience  nothing  on  the 
stretch,  in  comparison  of  that  weight  of  misery  which  this  vefy 
instant  was  hovering  over  their  heads. 

Nielas,  perceiving  the  whole  army  to  be  overwhelmed  in  de- 
spair, and  sunk  in  this  plunge  of  distress,  addressed  himself  seve- 
rally to  the  troops,  exhorted,  and  comforted,  by  every  topic 
which  occured,  each  single  party,  whom  he  visited  by  turns* 
elevating  his  voice  far  beyond  the  ordinary  pitch,  to  suit  the 
earnestness  of  his  heart,  in  hope  that,  the  louder  he  spoke^the 
more  extensive  efiect  it  might  have  upon  the  hearers. 

•*  Even  yet,  and  in  the  present  low  ebb  of  ovir  fortune,  mj 
dear  countrymen  and  confederates,  we  ought  to  encourage  hope. 
Instances  may  be  given  of  armies  who  have  been  rescued  from  a 
deeper  plunge  of  dangers  than  that  which  is  now  our  portion^ 
Nor  ought  you  to  torture  yourselves  with  too  painful  regret  at 
what  you  suffer,  or  at  the  unmerited  miseries  which  this  moment 
environ  you  about.  Even  I  myself,  who  have  much  less  room 
to  boast  of  a  constitution  superior  to  hardships  than  the  meanest 
soldier  in  your  ranks,  (for  your  own  eyes  can  witness  to  how  low 
a  state  my  bodily  infirmities  have  reduced  me)  who,  however,  irk 
the  continued  happiness  of  my  former  course  of  life,  or  in  any 
other  regard,  am  inferior  to  none  amongst  you, — yet  am  buf- 
feted now,  by  the  storms  and  outrages  of  fortune,  as  cruelly  as 
ever  were  the  vilest  and  most  abject  of  my  fellow-creatures.  It 
is  true,  I  have  ever  habitually  worshipped  the  gods,  with  a  con- 
scientious deference  to  established  laws;  and  have  made  justice 
and  beneficence  to  man  the  constant  practice  of  my  life,  tjpoa 
the  strength  of  this,  when  I  look  forwards  to  the  future,  my 
mind  is  enlivened  with  invigorating  hope;  though  I  own  these 
misfortunes,  so  far  undeserved,  strike  no  little  terror  on  my 
thoughts.  But  better  times,  perhaps,  may  be  approaching;  for 
sure  our  enemies  have  been  blessed  with  an  ample  measure  of 
success;  and,  though  some  deity  may  have  frowned  at  first  oa 
this  our  expedition,  yet  by  this  time  his  wrath  must  be  fully 
wreaked  upon  us.  We  are  not  the  first  instance  of  a  people  who 
have  wantonly  invaded  the  possessions  of  another ;  many  such  of- 
fences have  taken  their  rise  from  the  impulse  of  human  passions, 
and  have  been  punished  with  such  a  measure  of  vengeance  as 
human  nature  was  able  to  endure.  Good  reason,  therefore,  have 
ire  now  to  hope  for  a  milder  fate  from  the  offended  deity,  who. 
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depressed  as  we  are,  seem  objects  of  compassion  more  than  of 
resentment.  Cast,  therefore,  your  eyes  on  the  fine  bodies  of 
heavy-armed,  and  the  goodly  numbers,  which  even  now  compose 
your  retreat;  and  let  the  sight  revive  and  cheer  your  drooping 
spirits.  Conclude  that,  wherever  you  choose  to  halt,  you  are  of 
yourselves  tb^t  instant  a  mighty  community ;  such  as  no  other 
Sicilian  people  can  presume  to  stand  before,  should  you  attack  ; 
nor  to  dispossess,  wherever  you  think  proper  to  settle.  But, 
that  your  march  be  orderly  and  safe,  be  that  the  care  of  each  in- 
dividual amongst  your  ranks,  made  warm  and  earnest  by  the 
thought,  that,  on  whatever  spot  you  may  be  compelled  to  fight, 
on  that,  if  crowned  with  victory,  you  regain  a  country  and  a  bul- 
wark of  your  own.  But  then,  our  march  mu«t  be  continued 
both  day  and  night,  with  unabating  speed,  because  our  stock  of 
provisions  is  but  scanty  ;  and,  can  we  but  reach  some  friendly 
territory  belonging  to  the  Siculi,  who,  from  their  excessive  dread 
of  the  Syracusans,  will  ever  preserve  their  attachment  to  us, 
conclude  yourselves  that  moment  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger.  Send  therefore  your  messengers  beforehand  to  them, 
with  orders  to  meet  us  on  our  route,  and  bring  us  the  needful 
supplies  of  food.  On  the  whole,  my  fellow-soldiers,  rest  assured 
that  the  last  necessity  enjoins  you  to  be  resolutely  brave ;  since 
to  cowardice  now  no  place  of  shelter  is  any  longer  open;  and 
only  if  you  stem  the  efforts  of  your  foes,  can  you  again  be  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  scenes  your  eyes  so  fondly  regret ;  and 
can  Athenians  re-erect  the  extensive  power  of  the  Athenian 
State,  how  low  soever  it  may  be  fallen  at  present :  for  they  are 
men  who  make  a  State,  not  walls  nor  ships  by  men  abandoned." 

^Y'ith  these  words  of  encouragement  Nicias  ran  regularly 
through  all  the  ranks  of  the  whole  army;  careful,  at  the  same 
time,  if  he  saw  any  parties  straggling  from  the  main  body,  and 
quitting  the  order  of  the  iwarch,  to  fetch  them  up  and  replace 
them.  Demosthenes  exerted  himself  as  diligently  in  his  own 
department,  encouraging  his  troops  with  the  same  energy  and 
ardour  of  address.  The  body  under  Nicias,  drawn  up  in  a 
square,  led  the  van  of  tfie  march  ;  that  under  Demosthenes 
brought  up  the  rear;  whilst  the  bagf;af:e-men,  and  the  numerous 
crowd  that  attended  the  camp,  marched  within  the  centre  of  the 
heavy-armed. 

When  they  were  advanced  to  the  place  of  fording  theAnapug, 
they  find  a  body  of  Syracusans  and  allies  drawn  up  m  haltalia 
there  to  oppose  the  passage.  But,  putting  these  to  flight,  they 
pined  the  passage  of  that  river,  and  advanced  into  the  country 
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beyond;  though  their  march  was  terribly  harassed  by  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Syracusan  horse,  and  by  the  missive  weapon? 
which  the  light-armed  of  the  enemy  poured  in  from  time  to  time 
among  them:  and  yet,  in  this  day's  march,  the  Athenians  wrought 
about  *  forty  stadia,  and  halted  for  the  night  upon  an  eminence. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  by  early  dawn,  they  were  again  in  mo- 
tion, and  advanced  about  f  twenty  stadia  ;  when,  descending  into 
a  certain  plain,  they  halted  and  formed  an  encampment.  Their 
design  in  this  was  to  fetch  in  some  provisions,  for  the  adjacent 
country  was  inhabited,  and  to  get  a  proper  supply  of  water  to 
carry  along  with  them  ;  for  in  the  country  beyond,  through 
which  their  route  was  fixed,  no  springs  were  to  be  met  with  for 
the  length  of  several  stadia.  But,  during  this  halt,  the  Syracu- 
sans,  advancing  beyond  them,  throw  up  a  work  across  their  route 
to  stop  their  farther  progress.  The  spot  chosen  for  this  was  a 
strong  eminence,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  an  inaccessible  crag, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Acraeum-Lepas. 

On  the  day  following  the  Athenians  resumed  their  march  ;  but 
the  horse  and  numerous  darters  of  the  Syracusans  and  allies 
stopped  their  advance,  the  latter  pouring  in  their  weapons  upon, 
and  the  former  riding  up  and  disoidering  their  ranks.  For  a 
long  time,  it  is  true,  the  Athenians  maintained  their  skirmishes 
against  them;  but  at  length  they  retreated  again  to  their  last  en- 
campment. And  now  all  farther  sup[)lies  of  provisions  were 
totally  cut  off;  it  being  no  longer  possible  to  fetch  in  any,  for  fear 
of  the  horse. 

But,  decamping  early  in  the  morning,  they  continued  their 
march,  and  forced  their  progress  to  the  eminence  which  was  for- 
tified by  the  new  work.  Here  they  found  the  Syracusan  ip- 
fantry  drawn  up  before  them  in  firm  and  ^eep  battalia,  posted 
also  on  the  strong  eminence  they  had  occupied  on  purpose  ;  for 
the  pass  was  very  narrow.  The  Athenians  marched  up  and  as^ 
saulted  the  work  ;  but,  being  pelted  by  showers  of  darts  from  the 
eminence,  which  was  very  steep,  and  so  gave  those  upon  it  a 
great  advantage  in  throwing  their  weapons  home,  and  finding 
thenisclves  unable  lo  force  it,  they  again  drew  off,  and  attempted 
it  no  farther.  It  happened,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  claps  of 
thunder  were  heard,  accompanied  with  rain,  effects  not  unusual 
in  ihi?;  season,  as  the  year  was  now  in  autumn  ;  and  yet  thesi 
licciilenls  contributed  still  more  to  dispirit  the  Athenians,  who 
'concluded  that  every  thing  now  acted  in  combination  for  their 

V  About  four  miles-  f  Two  miles. 
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destruction.  During  this  interval  of  inaction,  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans  send  off  a  detachment  of  their  forces,  to  throw  up 
a  work  in  their  rear,  where  the  enemy  had  already  passed.  But 
ttie  Athenians  sent  also  a  detachment  of  their  own  body,  which 
prevented  its  execution  ,  and,  after  this,  wheeling  off  with  their 
whole  body  more  into  the  plains,  they  halted  there  for  the  night* 
The  next  morning  they  began  to  move  forwards  again.  And 
now  the  Syracusanp,  besetting  them  quite  round  in  a  circle, 
poured  vollies  of  darts  and  arrows  amongst  them,  and  wounded 
numbers.  If,  indeed,  the  Athenians  sallied  out  against  them, 
they  retreated;  but,  when  the  Athenians  drew  back,  they  then 
pressed  upon  their  retreat;  and,  falling  in  chiefly  amongst  their 
rear,  if  at  any  time  they  put  small  parties  to  flight,  they  struck  a 
consternation  into  the  whole  army.  But  for  a  long  time,  in  such 
a  train  of  skirmishings,  the  Athenians  made  good  their  ground  ; 
and,  advancing  afterwards  the  length  of  *  five  or  six  stadia,  they 
halted  in  a  plain.  Here  also  the  Syracusans  no  longer  molested 
them,  but  withdrew  to  their  own  camp. 

This  night  it  was  determined  by  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
that,  since  the  army  was  reduced  to  so  low  a  condition,  and  be- 
gan already  to  be  pressed  with  a  total  failure  of  provisions; 
since,  farther,  large  numbers  had  been  wounded  in  the  many  in- 
cidental assaults  of  the  enemy,  they  should  first  kindle  a  great 
number  of  fires,  and  then  march  the  whole  army  off",  no  longer  by 
the  route  which  they  had  first  projected,  but  by  another  towards 
the  sea,  quite  contrary  to  that  which  the  Syracusans  had  already 
pre-occupied  and  guarded.  The  residue  of  the  march  was  no 
longer  pointed  towards  Catana,  but  to  the  other  coast  of  Sicily, 
towards  Camarina.and  Gela,  and  the  cities  in  that  quarter,  both 
Grecian  and  Barbarian.  In  pursuance  of  this,  a  large  number  of 
fires  being  kindled,  they  dislodged  in  the  dead  of  night. 

This  part  of  their  retreat  (as  is  the  general  fate  ef  armies,  but 
especially  of  the  greatest,  ever  subject  to  fears  and  panics,  parti- 
cularly when  moving  in  the  night  and  on  hostile  ground,  and 
conscious,  farther,  that  the  enemy  is  close  at  their  heels)  was 
made  in  a  sad  and  disorderly  manner.  The  column,  indeed,  un- 
der Nicias,  which  composed  the  van,  kept  firm  together  in  a 
body,  and  quite  out-marched  the  rest  of  the  army  :  but  that  un- 
der Demosthenes,  being  one  half  at  least,  if  not  the  major  part, 
of  the  whole  force,  was  separated  from  the  van,  and  came  on  in 
greftt  confusion  and  disorder.     However,  by  the  dawn  of  day, 

*  Abore  half  a  mile. 
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they  reach  the  coast ;  and,  gaining  the  great  road  which  is  called 
the  Helorine,  took  their  route  along  it,  that,  after  they  had 
reached  the  river  Cacyparis,  they  might  pierce  upwards  along 
the  course  of  that  river  Mito  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  for  thus 
they  hoped  to  meet  with  the  Siculi,  whom  they  had  suuitnoned 
to  be  ready  on  their  route.  But,  when  they  had  gamed  the 
siglit  of  that  river,  they  found  its  banks  already  occupied  by  a 
Syracusan  guard,  busy  in  throwing  up  a  rampart  and  palisado  to 
defend  its  passage.  This  party  they  soon  dispersed  and  passed 
the  river,  and  from  thence  advanced  towards  another  river,  the 
Erineus:  for  thus  their  guides  had  planned  their  route. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusans  and  allies,  when  the  day  was 
clearly  broke,  and  they  knew  the  Athenians  were  stole  off,  began 
in  general  to  throw  heavy  imputations  on  Gylippus,  as  if  the 
Athenians  had  made  their  escape  through  his  connivance.  Yet 
beginning  the  pursuit  with  all  possible  expedition,  (and  it  was 
easily  discoverable  what  route  they  had  taken)  they  come  up 
with  them  about  the  hour  of  repast:  and,  as  they  fell  in  first  with 
the  column  under  the  orders  of  Demosthenes,  which  composed 
the  rear,  and  had  moved  in  a  more  slow  and  disorderly  manner 
than  the  van,  because  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  so  highly  in- 
commoded and  confounded  their  march,  they  immediately  charged 
them  and  fought.  The  Syracusan  cavalry  beset  them  quite 
round,  (the  more  easily,  indeed,  as  they  were  separated  from 
the  van)  and  drove  them  into  one  crowded  heap.  But  the  co». 
luma  under  Nicias  was  now  *  fifty  stadia  before  them  ;  for  Ni- 
cias  led  them  forwards  with  great  celerity,  concluding  that  their 
Ijafety  consisted,  not  in  lingering  voluntarily  at  so  critical  a  period, 
or  exposing  themselves  to  an  engagement,  but  in  pushiug  for- 
wards with  their  utmost  speed,  and  fighting  only  when  by  abso- 
lute necessity  they  were  compelled  to  fight.  But  tlien  Demost* 
benes  was  involved  in  a  much  more  laborious  and  continued 
toil ;  because,  as  be  filed  off  last,  the  enemies  were  left  upon  his 
rear;  and,  soon  convinced  that  they  had  begun  the  pursuit,  he 
was  obliged,  not  so  much  to  move  forward,  as  to  draw  up  his 
troops  in  the  order  of  battle,  till  by  such  necessitated  lingering  he 
is  environed  by  them,  and  himself  and  the  body  of  Athenians 
under  him  are  thrown  into  high  tumult  and  confusion.  For  now, 
hemmed  in  as  they  were  on  a  certain  spot,  surrounded  quite 
round  by  walls,  and  whence  the  issues  both  on  one  side  and  the 
other  were  full  of  olive-trees,  they  were  terribly  galled  on  theijf 

*  About  five  miles, 
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flanks  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  This  kind  of  annoyance  the 
Syracusans  wisely  chose  to  give  them,  and  to  decline  all  close 
engagennent;  because,  to  hazard  the  latter  against  enemies  now 
become  quite  desperate,  they  judged  would  make  more  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Athenians  than  of  themselves  ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  a  kind  of  frugality,  inspired  by  the  great  career 
of  success  they  had  already  obtained,  taught  them  not  to  exhaust 
their  strength  on  superfluous  encounters,  and  persuaded  thera 
that  thus  they  might  efl'ectually  subdue  and  make  this  great 
army  their  pnsoneis.  When,  therefore,  for  the  whole  remamdtr 
of  the  day,  ihey  had  galled  them  on  ail  sides  with  missive  v/ea- 
pons,  and  now  perceived  that  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  were 
reduced  to  a  miserable  plight  by  the  wounds  which  they  had  re- 
ceived and  the  other  calamities  which  lay  hard  upon  them,  G}- 
lippus,  in  concert  with  the  Syracusans  and  allies,  causeth  a  he- 
rald to  proclaim: — First,  that  "such  inhabitants  of  the  isles  a* 
would  come  over  to  them  should  rest  in  the  secure  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty;" — upon  which,  some  cities,  though  not  many, 
went  over  to  them: — and,  in  the  next  place,  alter  some  time,  a 
•urrender  is  agreed  on  of  the  whole  body  of  troops  commanded 
by  Demosthenes,  on  the  terms,  that  they  should  deliver  up  tiieir 
arms,  and  no  one  should  sutler  death,  either  by  public  extecution, 
or  the  miseries  of  a  prison,  or  the  want  of  necessary  subsistence." 
Thus  this  whole  body,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners,  and  produced  all  the  silver  they 
had  about  them,  which  they  were  commanded  to  turow  into  the 
hollows  of  shields,  four  of  which  in  this  manner  were  filled  full 
with  spoil:  and  these  prisoners  the  victors  immediately  led  away 
to  Syracuse. 

But  Nicias  and  the  column  under  his  command  arrived  the 
tame  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Erineus;  and,  having  passed  that 
river,  halted  on  an  emiaence.  The  day  following,  the  Syracusan* 
coming  up  to  his  post,  notified  to  Nicias,  that  "  those  under  De- 
mosthenes had  surrendered,"  and  summoned  him  to  follow  their 
example.  Incredulous  of  the  fact,  he  begs  leave  to  send  out  a 
horseman  to  discover  the  truth  ;  who  upon  his  return  affirming 
that  "  they  had  actually  surrendered,"  Nicias  sends  an  intimatioa 
to  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans,  that  he  was  rtaJy  to  stipulate, 
in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  that"  whatever  sums  the  Syracu- 
sans had  expended  in  this  war  should  be  fairly  reimbursed  on 
condition  the  forces  under  his  command  might  have  free  depar- 
ture ;  but,  till  the  money  could  be  paid,  he  would  leave  with 
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them  a  number  of  Athenians  as  hostages  for  performance,  a  man 
for  a  talent." 

Gylippu*  and  the  Syracusans  refused  the  offer ;  and  resuming 
offensive  measures,  ranged  their  missive  weapons  upon  them  till 
the  evening.  This  body  of  troops  was  also  sadly  distressed  for 
want  of  bread  and  necessary  subsistence.  Watching,  however^ 
for  the  dead  and  silent  hours  of  the  night,  they  were  then  deter- 
mined to  continue  their  march.  7'hey  accordingly  take  up  their 
arms;  the  Syracusans  perceive  it,  and  sing  the  pa-an  of  alarm. 
The  Athenians  were  thus  convinced  that  they  could  not  dislodge 
without  being  discovered,  and  so  grounded  their  arms  again,  all 
but  one  party  of  three  hundred  men;  for  these  having  forced 
themselves  a  passage  through  the  guards,  made  off  in  the  night 
as  fast  as  it  was  possible. 

So  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  Nicias,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
led  them  forwards.  But  the  Syracusans  and  allies  pressed  upon 
him  on  all  sides  in  the  usual  manner,  pouring  in  voUies  of  darts 
and  javelins.  The  Athenians  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  reacb 
the  river  Assinarus;  not  only  because,  annoyed  on  all  sides  by  the 
irruption  of  the  numerous  cavalry  and  skirmishing  parties,  they 
concluded  they  should  be  eased  of  these,  could  they  once  pass  that 
river,  but  also  through  bodily  fatigueandavehement  desire  to  ex- 
tinguish theirthirst.  When,  therefore,  they  are  upon  the  bank, 
they  rush  into  the  river ;  no  longer  observant  of  order,  but  each 
singlesoldier  intent  on  passing  the  first  of  the  army.  And  the 
enemy,  who  now  pressed  hard  upon  them, had  rendered  the  passage 
already  a  business  of  toil :  for,  obliged  as  they  were  to  go  down 
in  confused  heaps,  they  fell  and  trampled  upon  one  another  , 
some,  embarrassed  by  their  spears  and  luggage,  met  with  instant 
destruction;  others,  entangled  in  the  crowd,  were  carried  away 
by  the  current.  The  hiilier  bank  of  the  river  was  now  filled 
with  Syracusans  ;  and,  it  being  naturally  steep,  they  poured  down 
their  darts  upon  the  Athenians,  numbers  of  whom  were  drinking 
greedily  of  the  stream,  confusedly  hampered  together  it*  the 
hollow  of  the  channel.  The  Peloponnesians,  plunging  in  after 
them,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  those  who  were  in  the  river, 
'j'he  water  wasimmediately  discoloured  withblood  :  butthe  stream 
polluted  with  mud  and  gore,  deterred  them  not  from  drinking  it 
greedily,  nor  many  of  ihem  from  fighting  desperately  fur  a  draught 
ofit.  But,  in  short,  when  the  carcases  of  the  dead  began  to  be 
heaped  one  upon  another  in  the  river,  and  the  whole  army  wa» 
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become  a  continued  carnage  *,  of  some  in  the  river,  and  those 
T\  ho  were  making  off  from  the  banks,  by  the  horsemen  of  the 
foe,  Nicias  surrenders  himself  prisoner  to  Gylippus,  into  whose 
Ijower  he  chose  to  fall  sooner  than  into  that  of  the  Syracusans. 
He  told  him,  "  that  he  himself  and  the  Lacedaemonians  might 
decide  his  fate  as  best  pleased  themselves;  but  entreated  that  a 
fitop  might  be  put  to  the  slaughter  of  his  soldiers."  Upon  this, 
Gylippus  issued  out  orders  to  give  quarter  ;  and  thus  they  carried 
off  the  remnants  of  this  body  as  prisoners  of  war,  such  excepted 
a&  were  secreted  by  their  captors,  the  number  of  which  was 
large.  Having,  farther,  detached  a  party  in  pursuit  of  the  three 
hundred,  who  in  the  night  had  broke  through  the  guard,  they 
also  made  them  prisoners.  The  whole  number  now  collected 
together  as  the  public  prize  was  not  large;  but  very  numerous 
were  they  who  were  clandestinely  secreted.  Not  a  town  in 
Sicily  but  was  crowded  with  them,  since  these  had  not  surren- 
dered upon  terms  like  those  under  Demosthenes.  A  consider- 
able number  had  also  perished  :  for  this  was  a  terrible  slaughter; 
nay,  there  was  not  one  greater  in  the  course  of  the  Sicilian  war  : 
and  in  the  preceding  skirmishes,  which  had  happened  very  fre- 
quently during  the  march,  not  a  few  had  been  slain.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  many  made  their  escape  ;  some  from  the 
scenes  of  action  and  others  from  their  prisons,  from  whence 
they  afterwards  gained  an  opportunity  to  run  away.  These  re- 
paired to  Catana,   as  a  safe  resort 

And  now  the  Syracusans  and  allies,  in  one  grand  collective 
body,  having  amassed  together  as  large  a  nunjber  of  prisoners  at 
they  possibly  could,  and  all  the  spoils,  returned  in  triumph  to 
Syracuse.  The  bulk  of  prisoners,  whether  of  the  Athenians  or 
their  confederates,  whom  they  had  taken,  they  thrust  down  into 
the  quarries,  concluding  that  from  such  a  confinement  they  could 
not  possibly  make  escapes;  but,  Xicias  and  Demosthenes,  in 
spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  Gylippus,  they  butchered  :  for 
Gylippus  imagined,  that  the  finishing  of  this  war  would  ihvest 
himself  with  pre-eminent  degrees  of  glory,  if,  besides  the  rest  of 
his  achievements,  he  could  carry  home  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
the  generals  of  the  enemy.  It  had,  farther,  so  happened,  that 
one  of  these,  that  is,  Demosthenes,  was  regarded  as  their  most 
inveterate  enemy,  because  of  his  exploits  against  them  in  the 
island  of  Sphacteria  and  Pylus;  and  the  oth^r  (Xicias)  as  their 

♦  According:  to  Diodorus  Sicalus,  the  nnmber  of  the  slaia  amounted  to  ei^liteet 
thousand  men. 
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iTiost  sincere  well-wisher,  from  his  behaviour  on  those  very  in- 
cidents:  for  Nicias  had  strenuously  exeiled  himself  in  behalf  of 
those  Lacedaemonians  who  were  made  prisoners  in  the  island. 
It  was  he  who  prevailed  with  the  Athenians  to  sign  the  treaty, 
in  pursuance  of  which  they  were  released.  For  such  services 
done  them,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  kindness  for  him;  and  it 
had  been  chiefly  owing  to  his  assurance  of  this  that  he  had  sur-? 
rendered  himself  prisoner  to  Gylippus.  But  a  party  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  as  was  generally  reported,  fearful,  because  they  had  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  him,  lest,  if  put  to  ttie  torture,  he 
might  now,  amidst  the  general  prosperity,  involve  them  in 
trouble  ;  others  aiso,  and  not  least  of  all,  the  Corinthians,  lest  as 
he  was  rich  he  might  purchase  the  connivance  of  his  keepers 
to  get  his  liberty,  and  then  again  might  have  influence  enough 
to  foment  fresh  stirs  to  their  prejudice,  obtained  the  concur- 
rence of  their  allies,  and  put  him  to  death.  For  these,  or  other 
reasons  most  nearly  neighbouring  to  these,  was  Nicias  doonicd 
to  destruction  ;  though  the  man,  of  all  the  Grecians  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  who  least  deserved  so  wretched  a  catastrophe,  since  his 
\v'hole  life  was  one  uniform  series  of  piety  towards  the  Deity*. 

As  for  those  who  were  doomed  to  the  quarries,  the  Syracusans 
treated  them  at  first  with  outrageous  severity.  As  great  nuai- 
bers  were  crowded  together  in  this  hollow  dungeon,  the  beams 
pf  the  sun,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  the  suffocating  air  an- 
noyed them  in  a  more  terrible  manner,  because  the  aperture  was 
Jeft  uncovered ;  and  each  succeeding  nighty,  the  reverse  of  the 
preceding  day,  autumnal  and  nipping;  through  such  vicissitudes 
threw  them  into  strange  disorders.  I'hus  straitened  as  they 
were  for  room,  they  did  whatever  they  had  to  do  on  one  and  the 
game  spot;  and  the  carcases  of  those  who  died  lay  heaped  up  pro- 
miscuously together,  as  some  expired  of  their  wounds,  and 
others  perished  through  the  vicissitudes  of  air  they  sullered,  or 
some  other  such  deadly  cause.  At  lengih  the  stench  became  in- 
tolerably noisome;  and  they  were  farther  oppressed  with  hunger 
aud  thirst:  for,  during  the  space  of  eight  months,  the  allowance 
to  each  was  only  a  f  cotyl  of  water  and  two  cotyls  of  bread 
a-day.  Nay,  whatever  species  of  misery  numbers  cooped  up  in 
so  close  a  confinement  might  be  liable  to  sutler,  not  one  of  these 
but  pressed  cruelly  upon  them.  They  were  all  thus  thronged 
and  dieted  togetlier  for  seventy  days;  but,  after  this  term  all  but 

*  Mr.  Hubbcs,  in  Inn  translation,  haa  omitted  this  laftt  couima^ 
^  Little  laore  than  balfa  pint. 
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the  Athenians,  and  such  of  the  Sicilians  and  Italians  as  had  joined 
with  them  in  the  invasion,  were  sold  out  for  slaves  *. 

What  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  was,  it  is  hard  exactly 
lo  relate  ;  but,  however,  they  could  not  be  fewer  than  seven 
thousand.  And  this  proved  lo  be  the  greatest  Grecian  exploit 
of  all  that  happened  in  the  course  of  this  war;  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, of  all  that  occurred  in  the  whole  history  of  Greece;  since 
the  event  to  the  victors  was  most  glorious,  and  to  the  vanquished 
most  calamitous :  for  in  every  respect  they  were  totally  over- 
powered, and  their  miseries  in  no  respect  had  mitigation.  In 
short,  root  and  branch,  as  is  commonly  said,  their  land-armies 
and  their  shipping  were  now  ruined  ;  uay,  nothing  belonging 
to  them  was  exempted  from  destruction;  and  few,  out  of  all  their 
oiunibers,  had  the  good  fortune  to  revisit  their  native  country. 

Such  were  the  transactions  in  Sicily  f. 

*  "  The  decent  and  engaging  behaviour  of  the  Athenians  was  of  great  service  to 
them  ;  for  by  it  they  either  soon  obtained  their  liberty,  or  were  highly  esteemed 
and  caressed  by  their  masters.  Some  of  them  were  indebted  for  their  freedom  to 
Euripides.  Tlie  Sicilians,  it  seems,  were  fonder  of  the  muse  of  Euripides  thau 
were  even  the  people  of  Greece  itself.  If  the  strangers,  who  were  often  resorting 
to  Sicily,  brought  them  arty  specimens  or  morsels  of  his  poetry,  they  learned  tbfni 
by  heart,  and  with  high  delight  cumnnuiicated  them  to  their  friends.  It  is  said, 
that  several,  who  by  this  means  earned  tbcir  liberty,  went  afterwards  to  wait  upon 
Euripides,  in  token  of  their  gratitude;  assuring  him,  some  of  them,  that  they  bad 
been  released  from  slavery  for  teaching  their  masters  wliat  pieces  of  bis  writing  they 
were  able  to  repeat  ;  and  oUiers,  that,  when  vagabonds  after  the  defeat,  they  had 
been  supplied  with  meutund  diiuk  fursin<;iug  some  of  his  lines.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  ;  since  even  a  Cnuuiau  vessel,  whtch,  being  hard  chased  by  pirates, 
aud  endeavouring  to  get  for  refuge  into  a  Sicilian  harbour,  was,  however,  kept  oft" 
by  force  ;  till  at  leiii^th,  being  asked  whether  they  could  repeat  auy  of  Euripides'ct 
▼erses,  they  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  upon  which  they  obtained  immediate  re- 
ception aud  refuge."     Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Nicias. 

f  Some  Iambic  verses  of  an  unknown  author  are  found  at  the  end  of  this  book  in 
the  latter  Greek  editions  j  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  accept  the  following  translation 
of  tbeio. 

The  pride  of  glory,  the  exalted  height. 
The  frequent  trophies  on  the  land  and  sea. 
The  long  career  of  well-deserv'd  success, 
On  wbich  their  great  forefathers  tow'r'd  aloft, 
Whilst  Persia  trembled  at  th'  Athenian  name. 
Now  droop'd  at  oace  I — A  chaos  soon  succeeds, 
Of  anarchy,  destruction,  and  distress  : 
I^w  cbb'd  the  State,  as  high  it  erst  bad  flow*^ 
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WHEN  the  news  was  reported  at  Athens,  no  belief  for   a 
long  time  was  given,  even  though  the  most  creditable  part  of  the 
soldiery,  who  had  made  their  escape  from  this  disastrous  business, 
proved  it  by  a  circumstantial  relation,  that  so  total  a  destruction 
was  become  their  lot.     But   no  sooner  were   they   convinced  of 
its  *  reality,  than  their   resentments  burst  forth   against  those  of 
the  orators  who  had  advised  and  recommended  the  expedition,  as 
if  their  own  suff'rages  had   never   concurred  to   its   execution. 
They  farther  vented  their  gall  against  those  retailers  of  oracks 
and  twetellers  of  future  events,  against  all  in  general,  who,  pre- 
tending privity  to  the  will  of  heaven,  had  elevated   their  hopef* 
with  the  certain  conquest  of  Sicily.     On  all  sides  now  all  manner 
of  disasters  environed  them  about ;  and  never  had  Athens  been 
thrown  into  so  great  a  consternation  and  dejection  as  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture:  for  now,  beside  what  each  private  family  suffered, 
as  the   i)ublic  at  the  same  time   had  lost  the  bulk  of  its  heavy- 
armed  and    horsemen,  and  that  flower  of  its  youth,  which  they 
saw  it  impossible  to  replace,  they  were  sorely  dejected.     Con- 
scious, farther,  that  they  had  not  shipping  sutfjnient  in  their  docks 
for  a  fresh  equipment,  nor  money  in  the  public  treasury,  noreven 

♦P'vitaicb,  from  report,  tells  an  o»ld  story  on  tliis occasion. — *'A  stranger,  who  (it 
seems)  had  come  asliore  at  the  Pirscusj  and  liad  set  him  down  in  a  barber's  shop, 
beg:an  to  talk  about  the  overthrow  in  Sicily,  as  of  a  point  well  known  at  Athens 
The  barber,  hearing  it  before  any  wther  person  had  the  new?,  ran  with  all  speed  up 
into  the  city;  aud,  having  first  informed  the  magiKtrates  of  it,  spread  the  report  in 
an  instant  all  over  the  forum.  Consternation  and  tumult  at  once  ensued.  The  ma- 
(tistratfs  convened  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  produced  the  barber  before  them. 
He  was  called  upon  to  tcM  from  whom  he  had  the  news  ;  and  when  he  could  not  name 
the  person,  being  looked  upon  as  an  idle  fellow  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace 
he  was  immediately  tied  upon  the  wheel,  and  a  long  time  whirled  round  upon  it,  tilt 
several  peisons  arrived  who  gave  auiiuute  and  circuuistaotiul  account  of  the  wboir 
laifeufNiciat." 
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hands  to  man  what  vessels  they  had  left,  they  gave  up  all  hope 
of  deliverance  in   the  present  crisis.     Their  enemies  from  Sicily 
they   imagined  would   soon  enter  the  Piraeus  with   a  powerful 
navy,  especially  as  they  were  flushed  with  such  a  career  of  suc- 
cess; and   their  enemies  nearer  home  would  now,  for  a  certainty^ 
redoubled  their  preparations,  and  with  the  utmost  resolution,  fall 
upon  them  at  once  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  be  farther  strength- 
ened by  the  revolt  of  their  own  temporising  coi* federates.      At 
last,  however,  they  agreed  it  was  their  duty  to  do  what  might 
yet  be  done;   not  basely  to  abandon  their  own   preservation,  but 
to  fit  out  a  navy,  by    collecting  from  all  possible  resources  both 
timber  and  money;  and  timely  to  secure   their  own  dependent 
States,  above  all  Euboea  ;  and  to  reduce  the  expences  of  the  civil 
administration  with  all  possible  ceconomy  ;  and  to  lodge  the  sove- 
reignty in  the  hands  of  a  select  body  of  old  experienced  statesmen, 
whose  maturer  counsels  might,  if  possible,  yet  extricate  the  State 
from  its  present  misfortiKies.      Such  an   elTect  had  the    general 
consternation    now    upon   them,  an    effect  not  unusual   with  a 
people,  that  they   became  heartily  disposed  to  order  their  gpvern- 
ment  aright.      And,  as  to  such   resolutions  they  came,  they  pro- 
ceeded, farther,  to  put  them  in  execution  :  and  the  summer  ended. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  winter,  animated  by  the  ter- 
rible blow  the  Athenians  had   received*.in  Sicily,  the  whole  body 
of  Greece  was  alert  against  them.      Even  such  as  had  hitherto 
observed  a  strict  neutrality,  without  so  much  as  waiting  for  a 
formal  invitation  to   accede,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them- 
selves no  longer  to  be  absent  from   the   war,  but  voluntarily  to 
enter  the  lists  against  the  Athenians.      Xot  a  state  but  reasoned 
thus:  "  that  themselves  also,  these  Athenians,  had  they  succeeded 
in  Sicily,  would  undoubtedly  have  attacked  ;  and  then  concluded, 
that,  "as  the  war  for  certainty  was  very  nearly  finished,  it  would 
be  glorious  for  them  to  have  a  haml  in  its  completion."     But  the 
old  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  their  desires    were 
greater,  so  they  exerted  themselves  now  with  higher  alacrity  than 
ever  to  procure  a  speedy  relaxation  of  their  heavy  burdens.     Yet, 
in    a  most  remarkable    manner,   such  States  as  were  dependent 
upon  Athens   manifested  their  readiness    to  revolt,  even  beyond 
the  bounds  of  caution;  since  now  they  formed  their  judgments 
in  all  the  warmth  of  indignation,  and  could  discern  no  probable 
method    by   which  the  Athenians  could    retard  their  ruin  for 
another  summer. 

All  these   circumstances  coinciding,  the  Lacedaemonian  State 
became  prodigiously  alert:  and,  above  all,  with  the  expectation. 
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that  their  confederates  of  Sicily,  with  a  powerful  reinforcement, 
as  their  navies  naust  now  of  necessity  act  in  concert,  would  be 
vvitu  ihenn,  in  ail  probability,  very  early  in  the  spring.  In  every 
view  their  hopes  were  gallaat  and  elate.  They  determined  to 
goon  with  tlie  war  without  any  delay  ;  concluding  that,  if  once 
brought  well  to  a  conclusion,  they  should  ever  for  the  future  be 
released  from  such  dangers  as  had  lately  threatened  from  Athens, 
in  case  Sicily  had  been  reduced;  and,  should  they  now  demolish 
their  competitors,  must  remain  for  the  future  supreme  leaders  of 
Greece,  without  fear  of  a  reverse. 

Instantly,  therefore,  Agis  their  king,  though  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  sallying  forth  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Decclea, 
marclied  round  the  confederacy,  levying  sums  of  money  for  the 
service  of  the  marine.  Turning  his  route  to  the  Melian  gulf,  he 
took  a  large  booty  from  the  CEtaeans,  against  whom  their  enmity 
had  been  of  long  duration,  which  he  converted  into  money.  He 
also  compelled  those  Achaeans  who  were  seated  in  the  Fthiotis, 
and  other  States  in  this  quarter  dependent  on  Thessaiy,  spite  of 
all  the  complaints  and  murmurs  of  the  Thessalians,  to  give  him 
some  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  to  furnish  hini 
with  money. "  He  disposed  of  these  hostages  into  safe  custody 
at  Corinth,  and  spared  no  pains  to  get  them  over  into  the 
alliance. 

I'he  Lacedaemonians,  farther,  circulated  an  order  among  the 
States,  for  the  building  of  one  hundred  sail  of  ships.  They  taxed 
themselves  and  the  Boeotians  to  furnish  respectively  twenty-five; 
the  Phocians  and  Locrians  fifteen;  the  Corinthians  fifteen;  the 
Ardadians,  and  Pellenians,  and  Sicyonians,  ten;  the  Megareans, 
and  TroBzenians,  and  Epidaurians,  and  Hermionians,  ten.  They 
■went  to  work  with  all  other  needful  preparations,  that  they 
might  prosecute  the  war  briskly  upon  the-  first  approach  of 
spring. 

The  Athenians,  on  tire  other  hand,  were  not  remiss  in  pre- 
paring for  their  own  defence;  since  iu   pursuance  of  the  plan 
il  they  had  formed,  they  were  busy  during  all  the  winter  in  build- 

ing of  ships,  having  collected  proper  quantities  of  timber;  and 
in  fortifying  Sunium,  that  the  navigation  of  their  victuallers 
round  that  cape  might  be  preserved  from  molestation.  They 
also  evacuated  the  fortress  in  Laconia  which  they  had  raised  in 
the  voyage  to  Sicily;  and  in  all  respects,  where  they  judged 
themselves  involved  in  any  less  needful  expence,  they  contracted 
their  disbursements  with  the  utmost  frugality.      But  their  prin- 
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cipal  care  was  keeping  a  close  eye  upon  their  dependents,  that 
they  might  not  revolt. 

Amidst  these  employments  of  both  parties,  which  were  nothing 
less   than  most  earnest  preparations    on  all   sides,  as  if  war  was 
just  in  its  commencement,  the  Euboeans  took  the  lead,  and  sent 
ambassadors  this  winter  to  treat  with  Agis  about  a  revolt  from 
the  Athenians.     Agis  accepted  what  terms  they   proposed;  and 
sends  for  Alcamenes,  the  son  of  Sthenelaidas,  and  Melan thus,  from 
Lacedcemon,  to  pass  over  as  commanders  into  Euboea.  According- 
ly they  arrived  with  a  bo<lyof*  citizens  newly  enfranchised,  to  the 
number  of  about  three  hundred;  and  Argis  was  preparing  for  their 
transportation  But  in  this  interval  the  Lesbians  arrived,  with  de- 
clarations of  their  readiness  to  revolt ;  and,  as  they  were  seconded 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  Boeotians,  Agis  is  persuaded  to 
put  otf  for  a  time  the  aflair  of  Eubcea,  and  began  to  expedite  the 
revolt  of  the  Lesbians,  having  assigned  them  Alcamenes  for  their 
governor,  who  was  to  have  passed  over  to   Euboea.     The  Bobo- 
tions  prouiised  to  send  them   ten  ships,  and  Agis  ten.     These 
points  were  transacted  without  the  privity  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
State  :  for  Agis,  so  long  as  he  continued  at  Decelea,  havmg  un- 
der his  command  the  army  of  the  State,   was  invested   with   4 
power  of  sending  detachments  whithersoever  he  thought  proper^ 
and  to  levy  men  and  money  at  his  own  discretion  ;  and  it  maj 
with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  the  confederates,  during  this  period, 
paid  a  much  greater  deference  to  him  than  to  the  State  of  Lace- 
daemon;  for,   having  a  powerful  force  under  his  own  orders,   he 
was  formidable  in  his  every  motion.     And    thus   he  arbitrarily 
settled  the  negociation  of  the  Lesbians. 

But  then  the  Chians  and  the  Erythraeans,  who  were  also  de- 
sirous to  revolt,  addressing  themselves,  not  to  Agis,  but  at  Lace- 
dsemon.  In  their  company  also  went  thither  an  ambassador  from 
Tissaphernes,  who  was  lieutenant  for  Darius,  the  son  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia.  Even  Tissapherne* 
concerned  himself  now  to  inflame  the  Peloponnesian  ardour,  and 
promised  them  large  supplies:  for  lately  he  had  been  summoned 
by  the  king  to  make  returns  of  the  revenue  of  his  government; 
which  not  being  able  to  exact  from  the  Grecian  cities,  because  of 
the  Athenians,  he  was  run  into  a  large  arrear.  He  concluded, 
therefore,  that,  could  he  demolish  the  Athenians,  he  then  with 
great  ease  might  levy  the  tributes  ;  what  is  more,  might  make  the 
Lacedaemonians  confederates  to  the  king;  and  might  at  length 

*  Neodamodes. 
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convey  to  him,  either  alive  or  dead,  Amotges,  the  bastard  sot)  of 
Pissuthnes,  who  had  revolted  in  Caria,  as  the  king  had  expressly 
commanded.  The  Chians,  therefore,  and  'I'issapherues,  wele 
now  negociating  this  point  in  concert. 

Calligitus,  the  son  of  Laophon,  a  Megarean,  and  Timagoras, 
.^  the  son  of  Athenagoras,  Cyzicene,  both  exiles  from  their  native 
places,  and  refuged,  with  Pharnabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnabacus, 
arrive  at  Lacedtemon  about  the  same  point  of  time,  comn)issioned 
by  Pharnabazus  to  procure  an  aid  of  shipping  for  the  Hellespont, 
by  which  he  might  be  enabled    (the  very  same  thing  as  Tissa- 
phernes  desired)  to  work  the  revolt  of  the  cities  within  his  dis- 
trict from  the  Athenian  obedience,  because  of  the  tributes,  and 
expeditiously  to  gain  for  himself  the  credit  of  having  procured 
for  his  master  the  alliance  of  the  Lacedaemonians.     As  the  agents 
of  Pharnabazus  and  those  also  of  Tissaphernes  were  negociating 
the  same  point,   though  apart  from  each  other,  a   great  debate 
arose  among  the  statesmen  at  Lacedaemon  ;   one  parly  insisting, 
with  vehemence,  that  an  aid  of  shii)ping  and  a  land  force  should 
be  sent  to  Ionia  and  Chios  ;   another  party,  that  they  should  be 
sent  first  to  Hellespont.     The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  com- 
plied by  far  the  soonest  with  the  demands  of  the  Chians  and 
Tissaphernes.     Alcibiades,   indeed,  espoused    the  cause  of  the 
latter,  from  an  extraordinary  zeal    to  mark  hereditary  friendship 
toEndius,  who  at  this  juncture  presided  in  the  college  of  Ephori. 
On  this  account  it  was,  that  the  family  of  Alcibiades,   in   com- 
pliment lo  this  friendship,  had  taken  a  Lacedaemonian  name;  for 
this  Endius  was  the  son  of  an  Alcibiades.     Yet,  previously,  the 
Lacedaemonians  dispatched  Phrynis,  a  person  born  and  educated 
in  those  parts,  to  Chios,  to  inspect  the  state  of  aifairs  there,  and 
report,  whether  they  had  so  large  a  number  of  shipping  as  they 
pretended,  and  their  situation  in  other  respects  equalized  the  fine 
account  they  had  given  of  it.     Accordingly,  when  Phrynis  had 
reported,  ♦•  that  all  the  accounts  they  had  heard  were  true,"  the 
Chians  and   Erythraens  were    instantly   admitted    allies.     They 
voted,  farther,  to  send  them  forty  sail  of  shipping,  as  there  were 
already   assembled   at  Chios  not  fewer  than  sixty  fron»   places 
which  the  Chians  named.     Ten  of  these  they  designed  to  dis- 
patch, as  soon  as  possible,  under  the  command  of  Melanchridas, 
who  was  appointed  admiral     But  afterwards,  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  being  felt,  instead  of  Melanchridas  they  sent  Chalci- 
deus ;  and,  instead  of  ten,  equipped  in  Laconia  only  five  ships 
for  this  service. 
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Here  the  winter  ended  ;  and  the  nineteenth  year  of  this  war 
came  also  to  an  end,  of  whicii  Thucydides  hath  compiled  the 
history. 

YEAR   XX. 

SUMMER  now  coming  on,  as  the  Chians  were  earnestly  so- 
liciting the  dispatch  of  the  ships,  and  also  afraid  lest  the  Athe- 
nians should  get  notice  of  their  transactions, — for  the  whole  of 
the  negotiatio:)  had  been  carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  latter, — the  Lacedaemonians  send  to  Corinth  three  citizens  of 
Sparta,  to  prevail  with  that  State  for  the  transportation  of  their 
ships  with  all  possible  expedition  across  the  isthmus,  fiom  the 
other  sea  into  that  which  lies  towards  Athens,  that  all  in  a  body 
might  stand  away  for  Chios;  as  well  those  which  Agis  had  des- 
tined for  the  service  of  Lesbos  as  the  rest.  The  whole  number 
of  shipping  belonging  to  the  alliance,  now  assembled  together 
there,  amounted  to  thirty-nine. 

But  Calligitus  truly  and  Timagoras  refused,  in  the  name  of 
Pharnabazus,  to  have  any  participation  in  the  expedition  to 
Chios,  nor  would  part  with  the  money  they  had  brought  them, 
which  was  *  five  and  twenty  talents,  to  disburse  this  equipment. 
They  intended  to  get  another  fitted  out,  which  should  sail  away 
under  their  own  orders. 

As  for  Agis,  when  now  he  perceived  that  the  Lacedsemoniang 
wer^  determined  to  go  first  to  Chios,  he  no  longer  suffered  his 
own  projects  to  clash  with  those  of  the  State;  but  the  con- 
federates now  assembling  at  Corinth  proceeded  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  operations.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  they  should 
go  first  to  Chios,  under  the  command  of  Chalcideus,  who  fitted 
out  the  five  ships  in  Laconia ;  from  thence  to  Lesbos,  under  the 
command  of  Alcameues,  whom  Agis  had  destined  for  that  ser- 
vice: in  the  last  place  they  should  proceed  to  Hellespont,  and 
in  this  service  it  was  agreed  beforehand  that  Clearchus,  the  son 
of  Ramphias,  should  take  upon  him  the  command  :  but  the  first 
step  should  be  the  the  transportation  of  a  moiety  of  their  ship- 
ping across  the  isthmus,  which  were  immediately  to  stand  out 
to  sea,  that  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  might  be  less  engaged 
upon  such  as  were  already  in  their  course  than  on  those  which 
were  to  follow  ;  for  now  they  determined  to  cross  the  sea  io  au 
open  insulting  manner^  as  they  contemned  the  present  impotence 
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of  the  Athenians,  because  they  had  no  considerable  force  any 
where  at  sea. 

When  these  resolutions  were  formally  completed,  they  imme- 
diately transported  one  and  twenty  ships.  Expeditious  sailing 
was  earnestly  solicited  ;  but  the  Corinthians  declared  a  reluctancy 
to  go  the  voyage  till  they  had  celebrated  the  Isthmian  games, 
which  were  at  hand.  To  remove  this  obstacle,  Agis  declared 
himself  ready  to  have  the  whole  procedure  charged  to  his  own 
account,  that  they  might  be  cleared  from  a  breach  of  the  Isthmian 
cessation.  The  Corinthians  not  complying  with  this  proposal, 
and  delay  necessarily  resulting  from  it,  the  Athenians  gained  by 
this  an  earlier  discovery  of  the  negotiation  of  the  Chians ;  and, 
dispatching  Aristocrates,  one  of  their  generals,  charged  them 
openly  with  the  guilt  of  such  a  procedure.  The  Chians  as 
strenuously  denying  the  charge,  they  commanded  them  to  send 
away  their  shipping  forthwith  to  Athens,  by  way  of  pledge  for 
their  safety. 

The  Chians  accordingly  sent  seven :  but  the  detachment  of 
these  was  entirely  owing  to  the  popular  party  of  that  island,  who 
had  been  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  late  negotiation.  The 
fewy  who  were  privy  to  it,  had  no  mind  to  incur  the  popular  re- 
■sentment  before  they  were  enabled  to  stem  its  fury ;  especially 
as  now  they  had  resigned  all  hope  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  whose  motions  were  exceedingly  dilatory. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Isthmian  games  were  solemnized  ;  and 
at  these  the  Athenians,  who  had  the  regular  invitation  sent 
them,  assisted  in  form.  The  practices  of  the  Chiang  became 
here  more  apparent  to  them  than  ever.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
were  they  returned  to  Athens,  than  they  put  all  the  needful  ex- 
pedients in  readiness,  to  prevent  the  squadron,  which  was  to  sail 
from  Cenchresea,  from  passing  undiscovered. 

When  the  festival  was  over,  the  latter,  with  one  and  twenty 
sail,  under  the  command  of  Alcamenes,  stood  out  to  sea  in  order 
for  Chios.  And  the  Athenians,  advancing  against  them,  at  first 
with  an  equal  number  of  ships,  stood  off  again  into  open  sea; 
but,  when  the  Peloponnesiaiis  would  not  follow  them  far,  but 
Blood  in  to  the  land,  the  Athenians  disappeared  ;  for,  having 
amongst  their  number  the  seven  ships  of  the  Chians,  they  thought 
it  not  safe  to  trust  them.  But,  having  afterwards  manned  out 
others,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-seven,  they  drive  the  enemy 
along  the  coast  into  Piraeus  of  the  Corinthians:  this  is  a  desart 
harbour,  and  the  last  upon  the  confines  of  Epidauria.  One  ship, 
indeed,  which  the  enemy  came  up  with  at  sea,  the  Peloponne- 
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sians  lost ;  but  all  the  rest  they  draw  together  to  a  station  withia 
the  harbour.  Here  the  Athenians  attacked  them  on  the  water 
with  their  ships,  and  by  land  with  a  party  sent  purposely  on 
shore.  The  attaclc  was  attended  with  great  confusion,  and  car- 
ried on  in  a  disorderly  manner.  The  party  of  the  Athenians 
which  attacked  from  the  land,  disable  the  bulk  of  the  squadron^ 
and  kill  the  commander,  Alcamenes;  some  also  of  their  own 
people  perished  in  the  action.  But,  when  the  dispute  was 
ended,  they  posted  a  sufficient  number  of  their  ships  to  lie 
facing  those  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  with  the  remainder,  anchor  near 
a  little  isle,  on  which,  as  it  lay  at  a  small  distance,  they  form  an 
encampment,  and  send  away  to  Athens  for  a  reinforcement. 

In  favour  of  the  Peloponuesianscame  up,  on  the  day  following, 
not  only  the  Corinthians,  but  soon  after  a  number  also  of  others, 
from  the  adjacent  country,  in  aid  of  the  squadron  ;  who,  per- 
ceiving that  the  preservation  of  it  would  be  a  work  of  laborious 
toil  on  so  desart  a  coast,  were  sadly  perplexed.  Some  argued 
vehemently  for  setting  the  ships  on  fire;  but  at  length  it  was 
concluded  to  draw  them  ashore,  and,  encamping  with  their 
land  forces  round  them,  to  guard  them  from  the  enemy  till  some 
convenient  opportunity  should  ofier  of  getting  them  away. 
Agis,  also,  when  informed  of  their  situation,  sent  to  them 
Thermo,  a  citizen  of  Sparta. 

To  the  Lacedaemonians  the  first  advice  that  had  been  sent  was 
this,  that  "  the  squadron  had  set  sail  from  the  isthmus.-"  for  or- 
ders had  been  given  Alcamenes  by  the  Ephori,  that  when  this 
point  was  executed,  he  should  dispatch  a  horseman  to  them; 
and  immediately  then  they  had  determined  to  dispatch  away  the 
commander  Chalcideus,  accompanied  by  Alcibiade.s,  with  the 
five  ships  of  their  own  equipment ;  -but,  at  the  instant  they  were 
ready  to  move  off,  the  news  arrived, — that  "  the  squadron  had 
been  drove  into  Piraeus."  Dejected  by  this  unexpected  event, 
because  they  had  stumbled  in  the  very  first  entrance  on  an  Ionian 
war,  they  no  longer  persisted  in  the  design  of  sending  away  their 
own  ships,  but  even  thought  of  recalling  some  of  those  which 
were  already  at  sea.  But,  as  this  was  discovered  by  Alcihiades 
he  again  persuades  Endius,  and  the  other  Ephori,  by  no  means 
entirely  to  give  up  the  expedition;  assuring  tiiem,  that  "  b}  a 
timely  dispatch  they  yet  might  make  that  island,  before  any  in- 
formation of  the  aisaster  which  had  befallen  the  squadron  could 
reach  the  Chians;  aad  of  himself,  were  he  once  in  Ionia,  he  could 
easily  elfectuate  the  revolt  of  the  cities,  by  opening  their  eyes  in 
respect  to  the  weakness  of  the  Athenians  and  the  heafty  and  v|. 
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gorous  interposition  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  since  on  these  topics 
he  should  be  heard  with  nreater  deference  than  any  other  person 
whatever."  He  also  privately  encouraged  Endius  with  the 
prospect  of  "great  glory  to  himself,  if  through  him  Ionia  could 
be  brought  to  revolt,  and  the  king  be  made  confederate  to  Lace- 
daemon,  whilst  Agis  had  no  hand  in  these  masterly  strokes  of 
policy;"  for  he  happened  now  to  be  at  *  variance  with  Agis. 
By  such  insinuations  Alcibiades  prevailed  upon  the  Kphoii  and 
Endius,  and  sailed  awa}'  with"  the  five  ships,  iq  company  with 
Chalcideus,  the  Lacedaemonian:  and  the  voyage  they  performed 
with  all  possible  expedition. 

About  the  same  time,  the  sixteen  ships,  which  had  been  at 
the  war  of  Sicily  under  the  orders  of  Gylippus,  regained  in  safety 
the  Peloponnesian  ports.  They  had  been  intercepted  near  Leu- 
cadia,  and  terribly  harassed  by  twenty-seven  sail  of  Athenians, 
commanded  by  Hippocles,  the  son  of  Menippus,  who  was  sta- 
tioned there  to  watch  the  return  of  the  fleet  from  Sicily.  Yet 
only  a  single  ship  was  lost.  The  rest,  escaping  the  Athenian 
chace,  arrived  safe  in  the  harbourjt)f  Corinth. 

But  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  who  were  now  upon  their 
voyage,  stopped  and  detained  whatever  they  met,  that  their 
course  might  not  be  divulged  :  and,  touching  first  at  Corycus  on 
the  main,  and  there  setting  at  liberty  such  as  they  had  detained, 
and  gaining  a  conference  with  some  of  the  Chians  who  were 
privy  to  their  designs,  by  whom  being  advised  to  make  directly 
for  the  harbour  of  Chios,  without  any  formal  notification,  they 
nrrive  there,  entirely  unexpected  by  the  Chians.  By  this,  the 
many  were  thrown  at  once  into  astonishment  and  terror;  but  the 
few  had  so  conducted  matters,  that  the  council  was  that  moment 
sitting;   iu  which  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  being  admitted  to 

♦  No  reasons  nre  here  assigned  for  tlyevnrianee  between  Alcibiades  and  Agia. 
Numbers  of  probable  ones  might  orciir  from  the  different  tempers  and  niaiuiers  of 
the  persons  ;  but  we  learn,  from  Plutarch,  that  Alcibiades  had  been  intriguing  with 
'I'lmsea  the  wife  of  Agis,  and  bad  bad  a  son  bv  her,  who  was  called  LeotychideSt 
disowned  aftcywards  by  Agis  and  incapaciated  f.oni  succeeding  to  the  throne.  Al- 
cibiadrti.  was  always  dissolute  ;  and  yet  this  (it  seems)  was  merely  to  gratify  his 
pride,  since  he  declared  his  intention  in  this  intrigue  to  have  been  that  his  dcscend- 
enis  miirbt  reign  at  Spnrta.  This  fine  gentleman  from  Alhtns  was  exceeding  asrce- 
shle  in  theeycsof  her  Spartan  majesty;  even  though  his  deportment  at  Sparta  was 
f^ch  as  if  he  had  been  trained  from  his  birth  in  the  severe  discipline  of  I.ycurgus. 
He  was  a  thorough  Spartan,  shaved  close,  plunged  into  cold  water,  could  m;ike  a 
pieal  on  dry  bread,  and  feast  on  black  broth.  One  would  think,  says  Plutarch, 
l>e  had  never  kept  a  cook  in  his  life,  never  seen  a  perfumer,  nor  ever  worn  ^  Mi.' 

\tv\iw  robe.     Life  of  Alcibiades. 
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speech  it — that  "  many  other  ships  are  coming  up,"  but,  sup- 
pressing all  mention  of  the  squadron  blocked  up  at  Piraeus,  the 
Ghians  declare  a  revolt  from  the  Athenians;  and  the  Erythraeans 
soon  follow  their  example. 

So  far  successful,  they  passed  on  with  three  ships  to  Ciazo- 
menae,  and  cause  that  city  also  to  revolt.  Instantly  upon  this 
the  Clazomenians  crossed  over  into  the  continent,  and  fortified 
Polichne,  to  be  a  place  of  safe  resort  for  themselves,  in  case 
obliged  to  quit  the  little  isle  they  occupied  at  present.  All  the 
revolters,  in  short,  were  warmly  employed  in  fortifying  their 
towns,  ami  making  preparations  for  war. 

At  Athens  soon  the  news  arrives  of  the  revolt  of  Chios.   They 
were  now  convinced    that  horrid  and   apparent  dangers   already 
environed    \.\fem    about,  and    that  the   rest  of  their  dependents 
would  not  long  be  quiet,  when  the  most  powerful  State  amongst 
them  had  thrown  off  the  yoke.     Now,  therefore,  the  *  thousand 
talents,  which  through   all  the  course  of  the  war  they  had  reli- 
giously refrained  from  touching,   the  penalties  being  discharged 
which  the  law  inflicted  upon  him  who  should  move,  or  whoever 
should  vote  it,  amidst   their  present  consternation,    tliey  decreed 
"should  be  employed  in  the    public  service,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  ships  should  by  this  means  be  equipped  ;  that,  farther, 
from  the  squadron  which  blocked  up  Piraeus  eight  ships  should 
immediately    be  detached  ;"  which,   accordingly,    quitting  the 
blockade,   pursued  the  squadron    under   Chalcideus,  but  being 
unable  to  come  up  with  them,  returned  again.     This  detachment 
xvas   commanded   by  Strombichides,  the  son  of  Diotimus ;  that 
"soon  after  twelve  others,  under  the  orders  of  Thrasycles,  should 
repair  to  Chios,  there  also  to  be  detached  from  the  same  block- 
ade-"   Having,  moreover,  fetched  off  the  seven  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Chians,  which  assisted  in  forming  the  blockade  at  Piraeus, 
they  set  at  liberty  the  slaves  who  were  on  board  them,  and  threw 
all  the  freemen  into  prison.      But  to    replace  the  whole  number 
detached  from  the  blockade  of  the  Peloponnesians,  they  lost  no 
time  in  fitting  out    other  vessels  and  sending  them  ^o  that  post. 
They  had  also  a  scheme  for  the  expeditious  equipment  of  thirty 
more.      Great,  indeed,  was  their  ardour;  and  nothing  of  small 
importance  was  taken  in  hand,  as  the  point  in    agitation  was  no 
less  than  the  recovery  of  Chios. 

In  the  mean  time,  Strombichides,  with  the  eight  sail  of  ships, 
arrived  at  Samos,  and  taking  with  him  one  Samian  vessel,  stood 
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onwards  to  Teos,  and  required  of  them  "  to  have  no  participation 
in  the  present  commotions."  From  Chios,  also,  Chalcideus  was 
now  coming  over  to  Teos,  with  a  fleet  of  three  and  twenty  sail ; 
and  the  land  force  of  the  Clazomenians,  and  also  of  the  Ery- 
thraean?, altending  his  motions,  was  marching  thither  by  land; 
but  Stroijibichides,  having  timely  notice  of  their  approach,  put 
out  again  before  their  arrival.  Standing  out  aloof  into  open  sea, 
he  had  a  view  of  this  numerous  fleet  in  their  course  from  Chios  ; 
upon  which  he  fled  amain  to  Samos.  But  the  enemy  followed  in 
pursuit. 

The  Te'ians,  who  at  first  refused  admittance  to  the  land  forces, 
when  now  the  Athenians  plainly  fled,  thought  proper  to  open 
their  gates.  Here  the  bulk  of  them  were  inactive  for  a  time,  at- 
tending the  return  of  Chalcideus  from  the  pursuit.  But,  when 
time  wore  on  without  his  appearing,  they  demolished  of  their 
own  accord  the  wall  which  the  Athenians  had  built  on  the  §id.e 
of  Teos,  facing  the  continent.  In  this  they  were  also  assisted  by 
a  small  party  of  Barbarians,  who  i»  this  interval  had  joined 
them,  and  were  commanded  by  Tages,  the  deputy  of  Ti?- 
saphernes. 

But  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  when  they  had  chased  Strom- 
bichides  into  Samos,  having  furnished  the  ma  riners  of  the 
^eloponnesian  vessels  with  proper  arms,  leave  them  as  a  garrison 
in  Chios.  Having  manned  their  vessels  afresh  at  Chios,  with  an 
addition  of  twenty  others,  they  stood  away  for  Miletus,  as  medi-^ 
tating  its  revolt.  This  was  owing  to  Alcibiades ;  who,  having 
an  interest  in  persons  of  the  first  rank  among  the  Milesians,  made 
it  a  point  to  effectuate  their  accession  before  the  fleet  should  come 
up  from  Peloponnesus,  and  to  secure  the  whole  honour  to  the 
Chians  and  himself,  and  Chalcideus  and  Endius  who  had  sent  him, 
in  pursuance  of  his  engagements,  to  work  the  revolt  of  the  cities, 
with  the  sole  power  of  the  Chians  and  with  Chalcideus.  Having 
therefore  performed  the  greatest  part  of  their  voyage  thither 
without  being  discovered,  and  prevented  by  a  small  portion  of 
time  Strombjchides,  and  also  Thrasycles,  who  was  lately  come 
up  from  Athens  with  twelve  ships,  and  injunction  with  the  for, 
mer,  followed  after  them,  they  cause  Miletus  to  revolt.  'J'he 
Athenians,  indeed,  with  nineteen  sail,  arrived  upon  their  heels; 
but,  as  the  Milesians  denied  them  a  reception,  they  took  their 
station  at  Lade,  an  adjacent  isle. 

The  first  alliance  between  the  king  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
was  made  immediately  alter  the  revolt  of  Miletus,  by  Tissapher- 
pes  and  Chalcideus,  as  followeth. 
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"On  these  terms  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates  make 
ao  alliance  with  the  king  and  Tissaphernes: 

"  Whatever  region  or  cities  the  king  possesseth  and  the  an- 
cestors of  the  king  possessed,  be  those  the  king's. 

"  And,  out  of  those  cities,  whatever  sums  of  money  or  any 
other  supply  went  to  the  Athenians,  let  the  king  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  confederates  jointly  stop,  that  the  Athenians 
may  no  longer  receive  those  sums  of  money,  nor  any  other 
such  supply. 

"  And  the  war  against  the  Athenians  let  the  king  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  confederates  jointly  carry  on. 

"  And  be  it  unlawful  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  against  the 
Athenians  without  the  consent  of  both  the  eontractinjj  parties; 
of  the  king  on  one  side,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates 
on  the  other. 

"  If,  farther,  any  revolt  from  the  king,  be  they  declared  ene- 
mies to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates. 

"  And,  if  any  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates, 
be  they  declared  enemies,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  king." 

This  alliance  was  now  formally  concluded. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  Chians,  who  had  manned  out  ten 
additional  ships,  stood  away  to  Anaea,  being  desirous  to  pick  up 
some  information  of  what  was  doing  at  Miletus,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  cause  the  revolt  of  the  cities.  Here,  being  reached  by 
an  order  from  Cbalcideus  to  return  back  to  Chios,  with  an  inti« 
mation  that  Amorges  with  a  land  army  would  soon  be  upon 
them,  they  sailed  away  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  From  hence 
they  descry  sixteen  ships,  which  Diomedon  was  bringing  up 
from  Athens,  from  whence  he  had  sailed  somewhat  later  than 
Thrasycles.  Upon  this  discovery  they  fled  amain  with  a  single 
•hip  to  Ephesus,  but  with  the  rest  of  their  fleet  to  Teos.  Four 
indeed  of  the  number,  which  their  crews  had  abandoned,  the 
Athenians  take;  yet  all  the  hands  escaped  onshore;  but  the 
remainder  reach  in  safety  the  city  of  the  Teians.  After  this,  the 
Athenians  stood  away  into  Samos.  But  the  Chians,  putting 
again  to  sea  with  the  residue  of  their  ships,  and  attended  bv  a 
land  force,  caused  Lebedos  to  revolt,  and  also  Erae.  And,  these 
points  carried,  both  the  land  force  and  the  squadron  returned  re- 
spectively to  their  own  homes. 

About  the  same  time,  the  twenty  sail  of  Peloponnesians, 
•which  had  been  chaced  into  PiriEus,  and  lay  blocked  up  there  by 
an  equal  number  of  Athenians,  having  made  an  unexpected  sally 
upon  the  enemy,  and  got  the  better  in  a  naval  engagement,  take 
four  of  the  Athenian  ships;   and  sailing  away  from  Cenchrea, 
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were  again  fitting  out  for  the  voyage  to  Chios  and  Ionia.  Asty- 
ochus  also  came  down  thither  from  Lacedaetnon  as  admiral,  ia 
whose  hands  the  whole  command  at  sea  was  now  lodged. 

When  the  laud  army  had  quitted  Teos,  I'issaphernes  in  person 
came  thither  with  a  body,  and,  after  completely  demolishing 
those  parts  of  the  wall  before  Teos  Avhich  were  yet  leftstandmg, 
marched  away. 

Not  long  after  his  departure,  Diomedon,  arriving  there  with 
ten  sail  of  Atlienians,  in  order  to  gain  a  reception,  made  a  truce 
with  the  Teians.  From  thence  he  coasted  along  to  Erae,  and 
assaulted  the  place;  but,  not  being  able  to  take  it,  he  sailed 
away. 

Coinciding  with  this  in  point  of  time,  an  insurrection  was 
made  at  Samos  by  the  people  against  the  nobility.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  with  three  ships  were  then  lying  at  Samos,  assisted 
the  former.  On  this  occasion  the  San»ian  people  massacred 
about  two  hundred  persons,  all  of  the  nobility.  Four  hundred 
others  they  condemned  to  exile  ;  and,  having  divided  amongst 
themselves  their  lands  and  houses,  and  obtained  from  the  Atheni- 
ans a  decree  of  being  governed  by  their  own  constitutions,  as 
men  whose  fidelity  was  no  longer  to  be  suspected,  they  assumed 
the  whole  civil  administration,  leaving  no  share  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  landed  gentry,  and  absolutely  prohibiting  to  the 
people  all  alliance  for  the  future  with  them,  so  as  neither  to  give 
their  daughters  to  them  nor  ever  to  marry  theirs. 

After  these  transactions,  during  the  same  summer,  the  Chians, 
proceeeding  with  unabating  ardour,  left  nothing  undone  to  com- 
pass the  revolt  of  the  cities.  Even  without  Peloponnesian  aid 
they  made  them  visits  with  their  own  single  force;  and,  de- 
sirous at  the  same  time  to  involve  as  large  a  number  as  possible  in 
their  own  dangers,  they  undertake  a  voyage  with  thirteen  sail  of 
ships  to  Lesbos.  This  squared  exactly  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
plan  ;  which  was  to  make  the  second  attempt  upon  that  island,  and 
from  thence  to  proceed  to  Hellespont.  The  land  force  at  the 
same  time  of  such  Peloponnesians  as  were  at  hand,  and  their  ad- 
jacent allies,  attended  their  motions  by  the  route  of  ClazoineniB 
and  Cyme :  these  were  commanded  by  Eualas,  a  Spartan,  but  the 
fleet  was  under  the  orders  of  Deixiadas,  a  native  of  those  parts: 
and  those  ships,  steering  first  towards  and  arriving  at  Me-' 
thyname,  cause  its  revolt  f. 


***** 


t  From  wlial    follows  it    locks  as    if   some  wonts    were    wanting  here.      The 

I^atin  translators    hiive  endeavournl  to  supply  it,  thus; "And    the    Chiaos, 

leaving  four  ships  here  fur  the  defence  of  tho-  place,  Blood  away  with  the  rest  i* 
MityUue,  aud  caused  it  to  revolt.'* 
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But  Astyochus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  in  chief,  putting  to 
sea  from  Ceiichrere,  where  he  hin\  taken  upon  him  the  command, 
with  four  sail  of  shipping,  arrives  at  Chios:  and  the  third  day 
after  his  arrival  there,  twenty-five  sail  of  Athenians,  commanded 
by  Leon  atid  Diome<lon,  reached  the  isle  of  Lesbos  ;  for  Leou 
had  been  lately  sent  from  Athens  with  a  reinforcement  of  ten. 
On  the  very  evening  of  that  day,  Astyochus  put  out  again  to  sea, 
with  the  addition  of  one  Chian  ship,  and  stood  away  for  Lesbos 
to  give  thenj  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  Accordn)giy  he 
toucheth  iirst  at  Pyrrha,  proceeding  from  thence  the  day  follow- 
ing to  Eressus,  where  information  meets  him  that  Mitylene  had 
been  taken  by  the  Athenians  at  a  shout;  for  the  latter,  as  their 
arrival  was  entirely  unexpected,  standing  boldly  into  the  har« 
bour,  seized  at  once  all  the  Chran  vessels;  and  then  landing,  and 
gaining  a  victory  over  such  as  made  head  against  them,  became 
masters  of  the  city.  Astyucbus,  informed  of  tbis  event  by  the 
Eressians,  and  the  Chian  ships  under  the  command  of  Eubulus 
from  Methymne, — which,  having  been  left  in  the  harbour  of  that 
place,  had  fled  at  once  when  xMitylene  was  taken,  three  of  them 
came  up  sate  to  Astyochus,  but  one  bad  fallen  into  the  bauds  of 
the  Athenians, — Astyochus  now  desisted  from  proceeding  to 
Mitylene.  Having  effectuated  the  revolt  of  Eressus,  and  pro- 
vided the  inhabitants  with  arms,  he  ordereil  the  soldiers  from  on 
board  his  own  squadron  to  march  by  land,  under  the  command  of 
Eteonicus,  towards  Antissa  and  Methynine;  whilst  himself, 
with  his  own  ships  and  the  three  Ciiians,  advanced  along  the 
shore  towards  the  same  places.  He  hoped  the  Methymneans, 
upon  the  sight  of  this  succour,  would  resume  their  spirits  and 
abide  by  their  revolt.  But,  when  every  thing  in  Lesbos  seemed 
to  act  in  concert  against  his  scheme,  he  look  his  landmen  again 
on  board,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  again  to  Chios. 
The  forces,  farther,  that  had  attended  the  motions  o*'  his  squad- 
ron, and  which  were  to  have  proceeded  with  him  to  Hiillespont, 
were  dismissed  to  their  respective  cities.  After  this,  they  were 
joined  at  Chios  by  six  ships,  which  were  sent  thither  by  the  con* 
federate  fleet  of  Peloponnesians  assembled  at  Conchrese. 

The  Athenians  in  the  mean  time  were  employed  in  resettling 
ihe  state  of  affairs  in  Lesbos.  Standing  across  from  thence,  and 
demolishing  Polichne,  on  the  continent,  lately  fortified  by  the 
Clazomenians,  they  removed  all  the  latter  back  again  to  their 
city  in  the  isle,  excepting  such  as  were  authors  of  the  revolt ; 
for  these  had  retired  to  Daphnus.  And  thus  Clazomenie  once 
more  became  subject  to  the  Athenians. 
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The  same  summer,  the  Athenians,  who  with  twenty  ships  had 
.stationed  themselves  at  Lade  to  awe  Miletus,  having  made  a 
descent  at  Panormus  in  the  Milesian  territory,  kill  Chalcidens 
the  Lacedoemonian,  who  with  a  handful  of  men  endeavoured  to 
repulse  them.  The  third  day  after  this  .action  they  re-embarked, 
but  first  erected  a  trophy;  which  the  Milesians  thought  proper 
to  demolish,  as  not  fixed  on  a  spot  which  was  the  property  of 
the  victors. 

Leon  also  and  Diomedon,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  fleet  on 
the  station  of  Lesbos,  assembling  together  what  force  they 
could  from  the  Oinussas  islands,  which  lie  before  Chios,  and 
from  Sidusa  and  Pteleum,  fortresses  of  their  own  in  ErythracSj, 
stood  away  from  Lesbos  in  a  body,  and  carried  on  the  war  by 
sea  against  the  Chians.  The  land  soldiers  on  board  them  were 
some  of  the  heavy-armed  of  the  public  roll  of  Athens,  novr 
pressed  into  this  service.  At  Cardamyle  they  landed;  and  at 
Bolissus,  having  routed  in  battle  a  body  of  Chians  that  made 
head  against  them,  and  done,  great  execution  upon  them,  they 
reduced  all  the  places  in  that  quarter  of  the  island.  At  Phanse 
also  they  fought  a  second  time  with  great  success  ;  and,  a  third 
time,  at  Leuconium.  But  as,  after  these  repeated  defeats,  the 
Chians  no  longer  shewed  themselves  in  the  field  to  oppose  them, 
the  victors  made  cruel  ravage  on  that  rich  and  fertile  country, 
and  which,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Medes  to  the  present  period 
of  time,  had  been  totally  exempted  from  the  miseries  of  war; 
for,  next  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Chians  are  the  only  people 
■who  (as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe)  have  enjoyed  a  series 
of  public  prosperity  with  a  steady  and  uniform  moderntion,  and, 
in  proportion  as  their  State  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  made 
suitable  accessions  to  its  domestic  splendor  and  security.  Nay, 
even  their  late  revolt,  if  this  should  chance  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
want  of  judicious  and  cautionary  measures,  they  never  ventured 
to  declare,  till  they  had  fortified  the  hazardous  step  with  nume- 
rous and  gallant  confederates,  and  saw  plainly  that  the  Athe- 
nians, (as  even  the  Athenians  themselves  could  not  possibly 
deny)  after  the  blow  received  in  Sicily,  were  plunged  into  the 
lowest  depth  of  impotence  and  distress.  If,  therefore,  they 
proved  mistaken,  it  was  one  of  those  ca«es  inseparable  from  the 
eonstant  mutability  of  human  affairs,  where  numbers  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  mistake  with  themselves,  who  yet  in  their 
judgment  were  perfectly  convinced  that  the  entire  ruin  of  Athens 
was  fast  approaching. 
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Xow,  therefore,  blocked  up  as  they  were  by  sea,  whilst  their 
lands  all  around  were  ravaged  by  the  enemy,  a  party  among  them 
were  concerting  the  method  of  delivering  up  the  city  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  But  those  in  the  administration,  getting 
wind  of  their  design,  refrained  indeed  from  making  a  bustle  about 
it  in  public  ;  but,  fetching  over  Astyochus,  the  Lacedsemoman 
admiral  in  chief,  with  his  four  ships  from  Erythrae,  they  con- 
sulted how  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  plot  by  the  mildest 
and  most  gentle  methods,  either  by  taking  hostages  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  suspected,  or  some  other  such  cautionary  ex- 
pedients.    In  this  posture  stood  affairs  at  Chios. 

But,  from  Athens,  in  the  close  of  the  same  summer,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  heavy-armed  Athenians  and  a  thousand 
Argives,  (for,  five  hundred  Argives,  who  were  but  light-armed, 
the  Athenians  had  equipped  in  the  manner  more  complete)  with 
the  addition  of  a  thousand  confederates,  in  eight  and  forty  sail  of 
ships,  including  the  transports  of  the  heavy-armed,  and  put  un- 
der the  command  of  Phrynichus  and  Onomacles  and  Skironidas, 
sailed  away  to  Samos,  and  thence  stretching  over  to  Miletus,  en- 
camped themselves  before  it  The  Milesians  marched  out  into 
the  field,  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  heavy-armed,  assisted 
by  the  Pelopennesians  who  came  over  with  Chalcideus,  and  a 
body  of  foreign  mercenaries  furnished  by  Tissaphernes,  Tissa- 
phernes  also  assisted  them  in  person  with  an  aid  of  cavalry  ;  and 
thus  battle  was  joined  against  the  Athenians  and  confederates. 
The  Argives,  of  whom  a  whole  wing  was  composed,  advanced 
before  the  test  of  the  line;  and  contemning  their  enemy  too 
much,  as  lonians  and  unable  to  stand  their  shock,  they  charged 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  are  routed  by  the  Miksians,  and  no  less  a 
number  than  three  hundred  of  their  body  are  destroyed.  But 
the  Athenians  beat  first  the  Peloponnesians,  and  then  cleared  the 
field  of  the  Barbarians  and  all  the  rabble  of  the  enemy,  yet 
came  not  at  all  loan  engagement  with  the  Melisians;  fur  the 
latter,  returning  towards  the  city  from  the  chace  of  the  Ai^jives, 
no  sooner  perceived  that  their  own  side  was  vanquished  than 
they  quitted  the  field  of  battle.  The  Athenians,  lUeretore,'  as 
victors,  posted  themselves  under  the  very  walls  of  Miletus.  It  is 
observable,  that,  in  this  battle,  the  lonians  had  on  botU  Hides  the 
better  of  the  Dorians:  for  the  Athenians  beat  those  Peloponne- 
sians who  were  ranged  against  them  ;  and  the  Milesians  ilid  the 
game  by  the  Argives.  But  now,  after  erecting  a  trophy,  as  the 
town  was  seated  on  an  isthmus,  me  Atiieaians  were  jjieparing 
\q  cut  it  off  by  a  work  of  circuravallatioa  ;  coacluduig  taai,  »f 
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they  once  could  get  possession  of  Miletus,  they  should  easily 
complete  the  reduction  of  the  other  States. 

It  was  now  about  the  close  of  evening,  and  advice  is  brought 
them  that  •'  five  and  fifty  sail  of  ships  from  Peloponnesus  and 
Sicily  are  only  not  at  hand."  For,  from  Sicily,  where  Hermo- 
crates  the  Syracusan  strenuously  advised  to  go  on  with  what  yet 
reoiained  in  regard  to  the  total  demolition  of  the  Athenians, 
twenty  sail  of  Syracusans  and  two  of  Selinuntians  came  over^ 
The  Pelopopnesian  fleet,  which  had  been  fitting  out,  was  now 
leady  for  service;  and  both  these  were  sent  put  in  conjunction, 
under  the  orders  of  7'heramenes  the  Lacedaimonian,  who  was  tt? 
carry  them  to  Astyochus  the  admiral  in  chief.  They  arrived 
first  at  Eleus,  an  island  before  Miletus.  Being  there  informed 
that  the  Athenians  lay  before  Miletus,  they  departed  thence; 
and,  steering  first  into  the  gulf  of  liisus,  were  desirous  to  pick  up 
information  how  things  went  at  Miletus,  Alcibiades  had  now 
rode  tp  Teichiussa  in  the  Milesian;  in  which  quarter  of  the 
gulph  the  fleets  had  come  to  anchor  for  the  night,  and  receive 
there  a  full  account  of  the  battle.  Alcibiades  had  been  present 
at  it,  and  had  given  his  assistance  to  the  Milesians  and  Tissa- 
phernes.  He  therefore  earnestly  pressed  them,  unless  they  were 
desirous  to  see  all  Ionia  lost,  and  all  their  great  expectations 
blasted  at  once,  tP  repair  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  suc- 
cour of  Mdetus,  and  by  no  means  to  sufl'er  it  to  be  invested  by  a 
circumvallation."  In  pursuance  of  this  it  was  resolved,  that  at 
the  first  dawn  of  day  they  would  stand  away  to  its  succour. 

But  Phrynichus,  the  Athenian  commander,  when  advised  from 
Lerus  of  the  certain  arrival  of  this  united  fleet,  even  though  his 
colleagues  declared  openly  for  keeping  their  ground  and  hazarding 
an  engagement  by  sea,  protested  boldly,  that  "such  a  step,  for 
his  own  part,  he  could  not  take  ;  and,  were  he  able  to  hinder  it, 
that  neither  they  nor  any  one  should  force  him  to  it:  for,  since 
it  would  be  afterward*?  in  their  power,  when  they  had  gpt  better 
intelligence  of  the  numbers  of  theenemy,  and  made  what  possible 
accessions  they  could  to  their  own,  and  when  they  had  prepared 
for  action  in  an  ample  and  leisurely  manner, — since  it  would  be 
still  in  their  power  to  fight,  the  dread  of  a  shameful  or  reproach- 
ful imputation  should  not  bend  l)im  to  risk  an  ehgagement against 
|iis  juilgment,  It  could  be  no  matter  of  reproach  tp  the  Athe- 
piaus  tp  retire  with  their  fleet  when  the  exigencies  pf  time  re- 
quired it;  but,  in  every  respect,  it  wpuld  be  highly  Teproachful 
fp  them  ehnuld  they  fight  and  be  vanquished.  He  wpuld  not, 
therefore,  involve  the  State,  nPt  only  in  reproach,  but  in  the 
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greatest  of  dangers;   the  State  whicli,  but  just  now  respiring 
from  the   terrible  blows  it  had  received,  Bcarce  thought  it  pru- 
dential with  most  ample  preparation  to  choose  voluntary  hazards, 
or  even,  when  the   last  necessity  demanded,  to  strike  first  at  the 
enemy,  why  now,  when  no  necessity  compelled,  must  it  be  thrown 
into  wilful  spontaneous  dangers?"     He  exhorted  them,  therefore, 
without  loss. of  time  to  carry  the  wounded  on  board,  tore-embark 
their  troops,  and,  securing  what  baggage  they  had  brought  along 
with  them,  to  leave  behind  what   booty  they  had  got  from  the 
enemy,  that  their  ships  might  not  be  too  deeply  laden,  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Samos;  and  from  thence,  after  collecting 
together  what  additional  force  they  could,  to  watch  for  and  seize 
the  seasons  of  advantage  to  attack  their  foes."      The  advice  of 
Phrynicus,  thus  given,  was  prevailing,  and   accordingly  was  put 
in  execution.      He  was  regarded,  not  only  on  the  present  but 
on  future  occasions,  not  only  for  this,  but  all  the  subsequent 
instances  of  his  conduct,  as  a  man  of  an  excellent  understanding. 
In  pursuance  of  this,  the   Athenians,   so  soon  as  the  evening 
was  cjosed,  made    the  best  of  their  way  to  Miletus,  and  left  the 
victory  imperfect.      And  the  Argives,  without  making  the  least 
stay,  chagrined  as  they  were  at  their  late  defeat,  departed  imme- 
diately from  Samos  to  return  to  Argos. 

The   Peloponnesians,  early    the   next  dawn,  weighing   from 
Teichiussa,  stand  into  Miletus.      After  one  day's  ttay  in  that 
harbour,  on  the  next,  having  augmented  their  squadron  with  the 
Chian  ships  which  had  formerly  been  chased   in  company  with 
Chalcideus,   they  determined  to  go   back  again  to  Teichiussa  to 
fetch  ofl"  what  stores  they  had  landed  there.     Accordingly,  when 
they  were  thus  returned,  Tissaphernes,  being  come  up  with  his 
land   army,  persuades  them   to   stand  directly  against  liisus,  in 
which  his  enemy  Amorgesat  that  instant  lay.     Thus,  falling  on 
■  lasus,  by  surprise,  the  inhabitants  of  which  expected  none  but 
an  Athenian  squadron,  they  become  masters  of  it.     In  this  action 
the  Syracusans  were  the  persons  who  gained  the  greatest  honour. 
Amorges,  farther,  the  bastard   son  of  Pissuthnes,  who  was  a  re- 
volter  from  the  king,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Peloponnesians, 
They  delivered  him  up  to   Tissaphernes,   that  if  he  pleased  be 
might  send  him  to  the  king,  in  obedience  to  his  orders.      liisus, 
farther,  they  put  to  the  sack;  and  the  army  made  on  this  occa- 
sion a  very  large  booty,  for  this  city   had  ever  been  remarkable 
for  its  wealth.      They  gave  quarter  to  the  auxiliaries  in  the  ser- 
yiceof  Amorges;  and  without  committing  the  least  insult  upon 
\hcjpn,  took  them  into  their  own  troops,  as  the  bulk  of  them  were 
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Peloponncsians.  They  delivered  up  the  town  into  the  hands  of 
Tissaphernes,  as  likewise  all  the  prisoners,  whether  slaves  or 
freemen,  upon  covenant  to  receive  fronn  him  a  *  Daric  stater  for 
€ach.  This  being  done,  they  again  repaired  to  Miletus;  and 
from  hence  they  detach  Paedaritus,  the  son  of  Leon,  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  sent  expressly  to  be  governor  of  Chios,  to 
march  over  land  to  Erythrse,  having  under  his  command  the 
auxiliaries  who  had  served  under  Amorges;  and  appoint  Philip- 
pus  to  command  at  Miletus.     And  the  summer  ended. 

The  winter  now  succeeding,  after  Tissaphernes  had  garrisoned 
and  provided  for  the  security  of  liisus,  he  repaired  to  Miletus, 
and  distributed  a  month's  subsistence,  in  pursuance  of  his  en- 
gagements at  Lacedaeraon,  to  all  the  ships,  at  the  rate  of  an 
fAttic  drachma  to  each  mariner  by  the  day  ;  but  for  the  remainder 
of  time  he  declared  he  would  only  pay  at  the  rate  of  :J:  three 
oboli,  till  he  had  consulted  the  king's  pleasure;  and,  in  case  his 
master's  orders  were  for  it,  he  said  he  would  make  it  up  a  corp- 
plete  drachma.  But,  as  Hermocrates,  the  Syracusan commander, 
remonstrated  sharply  against  this  usage,  (for  Theramenes',  not 
regarding  himself  as  admiral,  since  he  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
fleet  merely  to  carry  it  up  to  Astyochus,  was  very  indolent  about 
the  article  of  pay)  it  was  at  length  compromised,  that  excepting 
the  five  supernumerary  ships,  the  crews  of  the  rest  should  receive 
mote  than  three  oboli  a  man:  for  to  the  five  and  fifty  ships  he 
paid  §  three  talents  a  month;  and,  for  the  rest,  as  many  as  e:^.* 

*  One  pound  twelve  shillings  and  three  pence  halfpenny, 
■f  Seven  pence  three  farthings.  J   Half  a  drachma, 

§  There  i«  manifestly  a  fault  here  ;  fqr  TpiUi  three,  in  the  original,  should  be 
read  TpiaKOv^a^  thirty,  talents  a  month.  Mr.  Hobbes  hath  taken  the  pains  to  com- 
pute, and  finds  that  the  Peloponnesian  ships  carried  eighteen  men  apiece.  What? 
only  so  small  a  crew  as  eighteen  men  for  a  ship  of  war  with  three  banks  of  oars  ? 
or,  where  the  complement  was  perhaps  two  hundred,  did  Tissaphernes  only  pay  a 
tenth  part  of  ihat  number  ?  Xenophon,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Greek  history,  ena- 
bles UK  to  set  ail  to  rights,  Lysander  is  negotiating  with  Cyrus  for  an  increase  of 
pay.  Cyrus  insists  upon  the  former  agreement,  made  by  Tissaphernes,  that  every 
ship  should  receive  but  thirty  mina?  a  month.  The  da'ly  pay  of  each  was  of  course 
one  minae,  or  one  hundred  drachmas  ;  Whence  it  appears,  that,  at  three  oboli,  or 
half  a  drachma  a  man,  the  pay  of  sixty  ships,  each  carrying  two  hundred  men, 
-would  be  just  thirty  talents.  Thirty  talents,  therefore,  paid  to  fifty-five  ships  for  a 
month,  was  two  talents  and  a  half  above  three  oboli  a  day.  And  hence  it  teem* 
pretty  clear  that  the  complement  of  a  Peloponnesian  ship  of  war  was  two  hundred 

men. 

I   have  another  proof  at  hand,  which  will  confirmwhat  hathalready  been  said, 

and  serve  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  the  number  of  men  on-boarda  ship  of  war. 

In   the  sixth   book    Thucydides  says,     the  Egesteans     brought    to     Athens   sixty 

tJtJcnts,  as  a  nyonth's  pay  for  sixty  ships,      He  says  also,  that  in  Ibe  Sicilian  expe- 
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ceeded  that  number,  pay  was  to  be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  three 
oboli  a  day  only. 

The  same  winter,  the  Athenians  now  laying  at  Samos  had 
been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  five  and  thirty  sail  from  Athens, 
under  the  command  of  Charminus,  and  Strombichides,  and  Euc- 
temon  ;  and  they  bad  farther  assembled  all  their  ships  from  Chios, 
and  others.  A  resolution  was  therefore  taken,  after  assigning 
each  his  peculiar  command  by  lot,  to  make  up  against  it  with  a 
naval  force,  and  awe  Miletus;  but  to  send  against  Chios  both  a 
naval  and  a  land  force;  and  this  accordingly  they  put  in  execution. 
For  in  fact  Strombichides,  and  Onomacles,  and  Euctemon,  with 
a  squadron  of  thirty  sail  and  a  body  of  transports,  which  had  on 
board  a  detachment  from  the  thousand  heavy-armed  which  came 
against  Miletus,  stood  away  for  Chios,  as  this  service  had  fallen 
to  them  by  lot:  but  the  rest  of  the  commanders  who  now  re- 
mained at  Samos,  having  under  them  seventy-four  ships,  were 
quite  lords  of  the  sea,  and  sailed  boldly  up  to  awe  Miletus. 

Astyochus,  who  happened  at  this  jnncture  tobe  in  Chios, select- 
ing hostages  as  a  prevention  against  treachery,  thought  proper  for 
the  present  to  desist,  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  squadron 
under  Theramenes,  and  that  their  engagements  with  Tissaphernes 
were  much  altered  for  the  better.  But,  taking  with  himtensailof 
Peloponneslans  and  ten  of  Chians,  he  pvtteth  tosea  ;  and,  having 
made  an  attempt  upon  Pleleum,  though  without  success,  he  crossed 
over  to  Clazomenaj.  He  there  summoned  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
were  attached  to  the  Athenians  to  remove  with  their  eft'ectg  up 
to  Daphnus,  and  leave  him  in*  possession  of  the  place;  I'amus, 
farther,  the  sub-governor  of  Ionia,  joined  with  him  in  the  sum- 
mons. But,  when  the  inhabitants  rejected  the  offer,  he  made  an- 
assault  upon  the  city,  which  had  no  fortifications;  yet,  miscar- 
rying in  the  attempt,  he  put  off  again  to  sea  in  a  hard  gale  of 
wind,  and  reached,  with  those  ships  that  kept  up  with  him, 
to  Phocea  and  Cyme;  but  the  rest  of  the  squadron  was  by  stress 
of  weather  forced  over  to  the  isles  which  lie  near  to  Clazomense, 
Marathusa,  and  Pele,  and  Drimussa;  and  whatever  effects 

ditioa  the  daily  pay  of  the  Athenian  seamen  was  raised  to  a  drachma  a  man. 
Nnw  a  talent  a  month,  reckoning  thirty  days  to  the  month,  is  two  minx  a  day  ; 
and  two  miuae  are  just  two  hundred  drachmas.  Hence,  it  is  plain,  the  comple. 
mentof  an  Athenian  ship  was  two  hundred  men;  and,  according  to  the  former 
computation,  that  of  a  Peloponnesiao  ship  was, as  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
exactly  the  same.  This  is  a  farther  confirmation  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
printed  copies  of  the  original, as  was  said  above;  where,  instead  of  three  talents 
which  amoant  but  to  58 1/,  5*-  sterling,  should  have  been  read  thirty  talents* 
aaiouQting  in  English  money  to  S812/,  I0-<, 
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belonging  to  the  Clazonnenians  had  by  way  of  security  been  de- 
posited there,  during  eiglit  days  continuance,  which  the  stormy 
weather  had  obliged  theni  to  stay,  they  partly  plundered  and 
partly  destroyed;  and,  having  secured  their  booty  on  board,  got 
away  to  Phocea  and  Cyme,  and  joined  Astyochus.  But,  whilst 
he  was  yet  in  this  station,  ambassadors  reach  him  from  the  Les- 
bians, imparting  to  him  their  desires  to  revolt.  Him,  indeed, 
they  persuade;  but,  when  the  Corinthians  and  the  rest  of  the 
confederates  declared  their  repugnance,  because  of  the  form^'^ 
miscarriage,  he  weighed  from  thence  and  made  sail  for  Chios. 
And  now,  a  storm  dispersing  his  squadron,  at  last  they  all  come 
in,  though  from  different  quarters  to  which  they  had  been  driven, 
and  rejoin  him  at  Chios. 

The  next  step  to  this  was  the  junction  of  Pajdaritus;  who, 
being  now  at  Erythrae,  after  marching  by  land  from  Miletus, 
passed  over  in  person  with  the  troops  under  his  command  to 
Chios.  He  had  also  with  hinj  about  five  hundred  soldiers, 
taken  out  of  the  five  ships  under  Chalcideus,  who  had  been  left 
behind  with  their  arms. 

But  now,  the  Lesbians  notifying  again  their  readiness  to  re- 
volt, Astyochus,  in  a  conference  with  Paedaritustind  the  Chians, 
maintains  the  necessity  of  going  thither  with  a  squadron  to 
support  the  revolt  of  Lesbos;  since,  in  consequence  of  it,  they 
must  either  enlarge  the  number  of  their  confederates,  or,  even 
though  miscarrymg  in  the  design,  must  hurt  the  Athenians. 
But  they  were  deaf  to  this  remonstrance;  and  Picdaritus  posi- 
tively declared  that  he  should  not  be  attended  by  the  ships  of 
Chios.  Upon  this,  taking  with  him  five  sail  of  Corinthians,  a 
sixth  ship  belonging  to  Megara,  and  one  more  of  Hermione,  and 
all  the  Laconian  which  he  himself  brought  thither,  he  stood 
away  from  thence  to  his  station  at  Miletus,  uttering  grievous 
threats  against  the  Chiaus,  that,  "  how  low  soever  they  might 
be  reduced,  they  should  never  receive  any  succour  from  him." 
Accordingly,  touching  first  at  Corcyrus  of  Erythrae,  he  moored 
there  for  the  night.  The  Athenians,  who,  from  Samos,  with  a 
considerable  strength,  were  now  bound  against  Chios,  were  lying 
the  same  instant  of  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  cape,  but  so 
stationed  that  neither  party  knew  of  the  nearness  of  the  other. 
At  this  juncture,  a  letter  being  delivered  from  Paedaritus,  that 
a  party  of  Erythraeans,  who  had  been  prisoners  at  Samos  and 
released  from  thence,  are  coming  to  Erythrae  to  betray  that  place, 
Astyochus  puts  out  again  immediately  for  Erythra ;  and  thus 
narrowly,  uu  this  occasion,  did  he  escape  falling  into  the  hand» 
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of  the  Athenians.  Paedaritus,  farther,  had  made  the  passage  up- 
on t';  is  affair  ;  and  hot  ii  having  joined  in  making  all  necessary 
enquiries  about  those  who  were  accused  of  this  piece  of  treachery, 
\Vhen  they  found  ihe  whole  to  have  been  a  plot  of  the  prisoners 
at  Samos,  merely  to  recover  their  liberty,  they  pronounced  them 
innocent,  and  so  departed,  the  latter  to  Chios;  but  the  otber,  in 
pursuance  of  his  first  dcsiguHtion,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Miletus. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  armament  of  the  Athenians,  having 
sailed  round  from  Corycus  to  Arglnum,  falls  in  with  three  long 
vessels  of  the  Chians,  and  no  sooner  had  descried  than  they  gave 
them  chace.  And  now  a  violent  storm  ariseth,  and  the  vessels  of 
the  Chians  with  great  difficulty  escape  into  harbour:  but,  of  the 
Athenian  squadron,  three,  which  had  most  briskly  followed  the 
chace,  are  disabled  and  drive  ashore  at  the  city  of  the  Chians  ; 
the  crews  of  them  were  partly  made  prisoners,  and  partly  put  to 
the  sword.  The  rest  of  the  flf  et  got  into  a  safe  harbour,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Pboenicus,  under  the  Mimas.  From 
hence  they  afterwards  took  their  course  to  Lesbos,  and  got  all  in 
readiness  to  raise  fortifications. 

From  Peloponnesus,  the  same  winter,  Hippocrates  the  Lace- 
dasmonian,  putting  out  to  sea  with  ten  sail  of  Thurians  com- 
manded by  Doricus,  the  sou  of  Diagoras,  and  two  colleagues, 
with  one  ship  of  Laconia  and  one  of  Syracuse,  arriveth  at  Cnidus. 
This  place  was  now  in  revolt  from  Tissaphernes.  Those  at 
Miletus  were  no  sooner  advised  of  the  arrival  of  this  squadron, 
than  they  sent  them  orders,  with  one  moiety  of  their  ships,  to 
keep  guard  upon  Cnidus,  and  with  the  other  to  post  themselves 
at  iheTriopium,  in  order  to  take  under  their  convoy  the  trading 
vessels  which  were  in  their  course  from  Egypt.  The  Triopium 
is  a  point  in  the  territory  of  Cnidus,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and 
a  temple  of  Apollo.  But  the  Athenians,  informed  of  their  de- 
signs, and  standing  away  from  Samos,  take  six  of  the  ship* 
which  were  stationed  at  Triopium:  the  crews,  indeed,  quit  their 
ships,  and  reach  the  shore.  This  being  done,  the  victor  sailed 
directly  to  Cnidus;  and,  making  an  assault  upon  that  city, 
which  was  quite  unfortified,  had  very  nearly  taken  it.  On  the 
next  day  they  renewed  the  assault :  yet,  as  the  inhabitants  had 
taken  care  to  make  it  more  secure  by  favour  of  the  night,  and 
the  men  escaped  from  the  vessels  taken  at  Triopium  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  place,  they  did  less  damage  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  After  scouring  and  laying  ws^te  the  territory  of 
Cnidus,  they  sailed  back  to  Samos. 
Vol.  II.  No.  56.  1  G 
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About  the  same  time,  Astyocbus  having  rejoined  the  fleet  alf 
Miletus,  the  Peloponnesians  were  still  abounding  in  all  the  need- 
ful expedients  of  war.  Good  pay  was  regularly  advanced  them, 
and  the  soldiers  had  store  of  money  yet  remaining  of  the  rich 
booty  they  made  at  lasus.  The  Milesians,  farther,  sustained 
■with  alacrity  the  burden  of  the  war.  It  was,  however,  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Peloponnesians,  that  the  first  treaty  made  with  Tis- 
saphernes  by  Chalcideus  was  in  some  articles  defective  and  less 
advantages  to  themselves.  tTpon  this  they  drew  up  and  ratified 
a  second  in  the  presence  of  Theramenes.  The  articles  of  it  are 
these  : 

"  Stipulated,  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates,  with 
king  Darius  and  the  sons  of  the  king  and  Tissaphernes,  that 
peace  and  amity  subsist  on  the  following  conditions  ; 

"  Whatever  province  or  city  soever  belongeth  to  king  Dariusr, 
or  did  belong  to  his  father  or  ancestors,  against  them  in  a  hostile 
manner  not  to  march,  and  no  injury  to  do,  are  bound  both  Lace- 
daemonians and  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Not  to 
exact  tribute  from  any  such  places,  are  bound  both  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Neither  shall- 
king  Darius,  nor  any  subject  of  the  king,  march  in  a  hostile 
manner  against,  nor  do  any  injury  to  the  Lacedseraonians  and 
Confederates. 

"  But,  in  case  the  Lacedaemonians  or  confederates  need  any 
assistance  whatever  from  the  king ;  or  the  king  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  confederates;  whatever  either  party  can  convince 
fhe  other  to  be  right,  let  that  be  done. 

"  Be  the  war  against  the  Athenians  and  confederates  carried 
on  by  both  parties  in  strict  conjunction  :  and,  in  case  an  accom- 
modation be  taken  in  hand,  be  it  settled  by  both  parties  acting 
in  conjunction. 

"  But,  whatever  army  be  brought  into  the  territories  of  the 
king  at  the  request  and  stimmons  of  the  king,  the  king  to  defray 
the  expence. 

"  And,  if  any  of  the  states,  comprehended  in  this  league  with 
the  king,  invade  the  territories  of  the  king,  the  others  to  oppose 
and  act  with  all  their  power  in  defence  of  the  king. 

••And,  if  any  province  belongnig  to  the  king,  or  subject  to  hit 
dominion,  invade  the  territory  of  the  Lacedicmonians  or  con- 
federates, the  king  to  oppose,  and  with  ail  his  power  to  defend 
the  party  invaded." 

When  the  finishing  hand  was  put  to  this  treaty,  Theramenes, 
after  delivering  up  the  fleet  to  Astyochus,  puis  to  sea  in  a  fly- 
boatj  and  entirely  disappears. 
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But  the  Athenians  from  Lesbos,  having  now  made  their  pas- 
sage and  landed  their  forces  in  Chios,  and  being  masters  of  the 
coast  and  sea,  fortified  Delphinium  ;  a  place  remarkably  strong 
by  nature  towards  the  land,  abounding,  farther,  with  harbours, 
and  seated  at  no  considerable  distance  from  the  city  of  the 
Chians.  And  now  the  Chinns,  dispirited  by  the  many  defeats 
they  had  already  received,  and,  what  is  worse,  far  from  being 
actuated  by  general  unanimity,  (but^  on  the  contrary,  Tydeui 
the  Ionian  and  his  adherents  having  been  lately  put  to  death  by 
Paedaritus  for  atticizing,  and  ihe  rest  of  the  citizens  obliged  by 
necessity  to  submit  to  the  few,  jeach  individual  amongst  them 
suspecting  his  neighbour) — the  Chians  now  rsmained  quite  in- 
active, 'i'hus,  for  the  reasons  above-mentioned,  they  neither 
looked  upon  themselves,  nor  the  auxiliaries  under  Paedaritus,  as 
a  match  for  the  enemy.  Yet,  as  their  last  resource,  they  send  to 
Miletus,  requesting  Astyochus  to  come  over  to  their  succour. 
But,  as  he  was  deaf  to  their  intreaties,  Paedaritus  sends  a  letter 
to  Lacedaemou  about  him,  wVich  accused  him  of  injustice.  And 
to  this  situation  were  brought  the  Athenian  affairs  at  Chios. 

Their  s<juadron  also  at  Samos  made  several  visits  to  the  squad-^ 
ron  of  the  enemy  at  Miletus :  but,  as  the  latter  refused  to  come 
out  to  engage  them,  they  relumed  again  to  Samos,  without  com- 
mitting any  hostilities. 

From  Peloponnesus,  in  the  san^  winter,  twenty-seven  sail  of 
ships,  equipped  by  the  LacediEmonians  for  Pharnabazus,  at  the 
instances  of  his  agents,  Calligitus  ilie  Megarean  and  Tanagoras 
the  Cyzicene,  put  out  to  sea,  and  made  over  to  Ionia,  about  the 
solstice.  Antisthenes  the  Spartan  was  ^on  board  as  admiral. 
With  him  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  also  eleven  Spartans  to  be 
a  council  to  Astyochus ;  in  the  number  of  whom  was  Lichas, 
the  son  of  Arcesilans.  To  these  an  order  was  given,  that,  "  whea 
arrived  at  Miletus,  they  should  in  concert  act  in  all  respects  as 
plight  be  best  for  the  service;  and  this  squadron,  or  one  equal 
in  strength,  or  larger  or  smaller,  at  their  own  discretion,  should 
proceed  to  Heilespont  for  the  service  of  Pharnabazus,  and  be 
sent  away  unde<'  the  command  of  Clearchus  the  son  of  Ramphia^, 
who  accompanied  them  in  the  voyage;  and,  in  case  it  was 
judged  expedient  by  the  council  of  eleven,  to  dismiss  Astyochus 
from  the  chief  command,  and  substitute  Antisthenes."  On  ac- 
count of  the  letters  of  Piif'daritus,  they  began  to  suspect  t;ie 
former.  This  squadron,  therefore,  standing  out  to  sta  from 
Malea,  arrived  fifst  at  Melos;  and,  falling  in  with  Jen  sail  of 
Athenians,  they  take  and  burn  three  of  them,  which  their  crew« 
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"had  abandoned.  But,  apprehensive  that  those  Athenian  ships 
which  had  escaped  might  advertise  the  fleet  at  Samos  of  their 
approach,  as  was  actually  the  case,  they  stretched  away  for 
Crete  ;  and  for  better  security,  keeping  a  good  look-out,  and  tak- 
ing more  time,  they  made  land  first  at  Caunus  of  Asia.  From 
thfence,  as  being  now  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  they  dispatch  a 
nies8en2:er  to  the  fleet  at  Miletus,  to  attend  and  bring  them  up. 

But,  about  the  same  juncture  of  time,  the  Chians  and  Paedari- 
tus,  not  bearing  to  acquiesce  under  the  dilatory  answers  of  Asty-r 
ochus,  pressed  him,  by  repeated  messages,  "  to  come  over  with 
the  whole  of  his  force,  and  relieve  them  from  the  present  block- 
ade; and  by  no  means  to  look  indolently  about  him,  whilst  the 
most  important  of  the  confederate  States  in  Ionia  was  shut  up  by 
sea,  and  by  land  exposed  to  rapines  ."  For,  the  domestics  of  the 
Chians,  being  many  in  number,  nay,  the  largest  that  any  one 
community  except  the  Lacedaemonians  kept,  and  accustomed, 
because  of  their  multitude,  to  be  punished  with  extraordinary 
severity  for  their  misdemeanors,  no  sooner  judged  that  the  Athe- 
nian forces,  by  throwing  up  works,  had  gained  a  sure  footing  in 
the  island,  than  large  numbers  of  them  at  once  deserted  to  the 
enemy,  and  were  afterwards  the  persons  who,  as  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  committed  the  heaviest  depreda- 
tions. The  Chians,  therefore,  urged,  that  "  the  Inst  necessity 
called  upon  him,  whilst  yet  there  was  hope  or  a  possibility  of 
success  remaining,  (the  works  round  Delphinium  yet  incomplete, 
and  a  larger  circle  even  still  to  be  taken  in  and  fortified  for  the 
security  of  the  camp  and  the  fleet),  to  undertake  their  relief." 
Upon  this,  Astyochus,  who  to  verify  his  threats,  had  never  before 
thought  seriously  about  it,  being  now  convinced  that  the  whole 
confederate  body  was  bent  on  their  preservation,  determined  in 
person  to  go  to  their  succour. 

But,  just  at  this  crisis,  advice  is  brought  him  from  Caunus, 
that  "  twenty-seven  sail  of  ships  and  the  assistant-council  of  La- 
cedaemonians are  arrived."  Concluding,  upon  this,  that  every 
other  point  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this  large  reinforcement, 
that  his  junction  with  it  might  be  efi^ected  in  oider  to  invest 
them  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans who  came  to  inspect  his  own  conduct  might  securely  finish 
their  voyage;  throwing  up  immediately  all  concern  for  Chios,  he 
sailed  away  for  Caunus.  But,  having  landed  at  Cos  Meropiidis, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  refuged  thetnselves  in  the  moun- 
tains, he  rifled  the  city,  which  was  quite  unfortified,  and  ha4 
palely   been  tumbled  into  ruins  by   an  earthouake,  the  greatest 
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that  had  been  felt  there  in  the  memory  of  us  now  living.  By 
excursions,  also,  through  all  the  country,  he  made  prize  of  all  he 
found,  excepting  seamen  :  for  such  be  dismissed  unhurt. 

From  Cos  advancing  by  night  to  Cnidus,  he  is  dissuaded  by 
the  Cnidians  from  landmg  his  men;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with- 
out loss  of  time  to  get  out  to  sea,  and  make  head  against  twenty 
sail  of  Athenians,  "hich  Charminus,  one  of  the  commanders  from 
Samos,  had  under  his  orders,  and  with  them  was  watchmg  the 
approach  of  the  twenty-seven  sail  coming  up  from  Peloponnesus, 
which  Astyochus  was  now  going  to  join.  For  they  at  Samos 
had  received  from  Miletus  advice  of  their  coming,  and  Charminus 
•was  appointed  tu  cruise  for  tnem  about  Cyme,  Chalce,  Rhodes, 
and  the  coast  of  Lycia  ;  and  by  this  time  he  knew,  for  a  certainty^ 
that  they  were  lymg  at  Caunus. 

Astyochus,  tuerefore,  without  loss  of  time,  stood  away  for 
Cyme,  with  a  view  to  surprise  the  ships  of  the  enemy  at  sea  be- 
fore they  could  get  any  advice  of  his  approach.  A  heavy  rain 
and  thick  cloudy  weather  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  bis  vessels 
in  the  dark,  and  sadly  disordered  him. 

When  morning  broke,  the  fleet  being  widely  separated  and  the 
left  wing  driven  already  within  the  view  of  the  Athenians,  the 
remainder  yet  driving  in  confusion  about  the  island,  Charminus 
and  the  Athenians  launch  out  against  them  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition, though  with  fewer  than  twenty  sail,  imagining  this  to 
be  the  squadron  from  Caunus  whose  approach  they  were  to  ob- 
serve; and  proceeding  instantly  to  action,  they  sunk  three  and 
disabled  others.  They  had  by  far  the  better  in  the  action,  till 
the  numerous  remainder  of  hostile  ships  appeared,  to  their  great 
consternation,  and  incompassed  them  roujid  on  all  sides.  Then, 
taking  to  open  flight,  they  lost  six  of  their  ships  :  but  with  the 
remainder  reach  in  safety  the  isle  of  Teuglussa,  and  from  thence 
proceed  to  Halicarnassus. 

This  being  done,  the  Peloponnesians,  putting  back  to  Cnidus, 
and  the  twenty-seven  sail  from  Caunus  completing  here  their 
junction  with  them,  they  put  out  again  to  sea  in  one  body; 
and,  after  erecting  a  trophy  at  Cyme,  returned  again  to  their  an- 
chorings  at  Cnidus. 

The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  sooner  been  informed 
of  the  engagements  of  the  squadrons,  than  with  the  whole  of  their 
fleet  they  put  out  from  Samos,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  Cyme.  And  yet  against  tiie  fleet  at  Cnidus  they  made 
\}Q  sallies^  as  neither  did  the  enemy  against  them;  but,  after 
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taking  up  the  tackling  of  the  vessels  left  at  Cyme,  and 
nnaking  an  assault  upon  Lorima  on  the  continent,  they  returned 
to  Sanios. 

The  whole  united  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians,  now  lying  at 
Cnidus,  was  busy  in  refitting  completely  for  service;  and  the  Lar 
cedaemonian  council  of  eleven  had  a  conference  w-ith  Tissapherne^ 
who  was  now  come  to  them,  in  which  they  notified  to  him  their 
dislike  of  some  things  in  past  transactions;  and,  in  regard  to  the 
future  operations  of  war,  dei)ated  in  what  manner  they  tnight  be 
carried  on  for  their  joint  benefit  and  convenience.  But  Licbas 
jvas  the  person  who  scrutinized  most  closely  into  the  past,  and 
expressed  a  dissatisfaction  with  both  treaties;  affirming,  that, 
even  the  last  settled  by  Theramenes  was  far  from  being  good ; 
but  that  terrible  it  would  be,  should  the  king  now  claim,  upon 
thai  pretext,  the  possession  of  that  tract  of  country  of  which 
either  he  or  his  ancestors  liad  formerly  been  masters:  for  thus  he 
might  be  enabled  once  more  to  enslave  all  the  islands,  Thessaly, 
and  Locri,  quite  as  far  as  Boeotia  ;  whilst  the  Lacedjemonian* 
instead  of  freeing,  would  be  obliged  to  impose  the  Median  sub^ 
jection  on  the  Grecians.  He  insisted,  therefore,  that  a  better 
treaty  should  be  made,  or  at  least  the  former  should  be  instantly 
disannulled:  for  on  terms  like  the  present  they  would  scorn  tq 
take  pay  from  the  king.  Nettled  at  this,  Tissaphernes  went 
from  them  in  a  fit  of  choalr,  without  bringing  affairs  to  any  kind 
of  settlement. 

The  scheme  now  next  in  agitation  was  a  voyage  to  Rhodes, 
which  the  most  powerful  persons  there  had  by  embassies  solicited 
them  to  undertake.  They  were  full  of  hopes  to  bring  into  their 
subjection  an  island  by  no  means  inconsiderable  either  for  numt- 
ber  of  mariners  or  soldiers ;  and  at  the  same  time  judged  them- 
selves able,  by  their  present  alliances,  to  defray  the  expence  of 
their  fleet  without  requesting  pay  from  Tissaphernes.  Accordr 
ingly,  this  winter,  with  great  dispatch,  they  put  to  sea  from 
Cnidus  ;  and  arriving  first  at  Camirus,  on  the  Rhodian  coast, 
with  ninety-four  ships,  they  struck  a  consternation  into  the 
inultitude,  who  knew  nothing  of  past  transactions,  and  werp 
the  sooner  tempted  to  abandon  their  dwellings  as  the  city  was 
BOt  guarded  by  the  least  fortification.  The  Laccdsemonians,  af. 
terwards,  summoning  to  a  conference  these,  and  the  Rhodians 
also  from  two  other  cities,  Lindus  and  lelysus,  persuaded  thein 
to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Rliodes  accordingly  went  over  to 
the  Peloponnesians. 
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At  the  same  juncture  of  time,  the  Athenians,  who  had  dis- 
covered  their  design,  put  out  with  their  fleet  from  Samos,  ear- 
nestly bent  on  preventing  the  scheme.  They  were  seen  indeed 
out  at  sea  by  the  enemy,  but  made  their  appearance  a  little  toa 
tate.  For  the  present,  therefore  they  put  back  to  Chalce,  and 
from  thence  to  Samos;  and  afterwards,  n.aking  frequent  trips 
from  Chalce,  and  Cos,  and  Samos,  they  warred  against  Rhodes. 

The  Peloponnesians  exacted  from  the  Rhodiaiis  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  about  *  t\<ro  and  thirty  talents  ;  and,  having  laid  theirsbip* 
aground,  continued  with  them  eighty  days  without  subjecting 
them  to  any  farther  imposition. 

During  this  interval  of  time,  nay,  extended  farther  back,  before 
they  undertook  this  enterprise  against  Rhodes,  the  following 
transaction  happened: 

Alcibiades,  after  the  death  of  Chalcideus  and  the  battle  of 
Miletus,  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
through  them  a  letter  having  been  sent  from  Lacedaemon  to  As- 
tyochus  to  put  hioa  to  death,  for  he  was  an  enemy  to  Agis,  and 
his  treachery  in  other  respects  was  become  notorious,  Alcibiades, 
1  say,  fearful  of  his  life,  withdraws  himself  tirst  to  'i'issaphernes^ 
and,  in  the  next  place,  did  all  in  his  power  to  undermine  what 
interest  the  Peloponnesians  had  in  him.  Grown  at  length  his 
dictator  in  every  atiair,  he  abridged  their  pay  ;  that,  instead  of 
an  Attic  f  drachma  three  oboH  only  should  be  given  them,  and 
that  too  with  no  punctuality.  He  advised  Tissaphernes  to  re- 
monstrate with  them,  that  "  the  Athenians,  who  through  a  long 
tract  of  time  had  gained  experience  in  naval  affairs,  paid  only 
three  oboli  to  their  seamen, — not  so  much  through  a  principal  of 
frugality,  as  to  prevent  their  seamen  from  growing  insolent 
through  too  much  plenty  ;  some  of  them  would  otherwise  render 
their  bodies  less  fit  for  fatigue,  by  having  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase those  pleasures  by  which  weakness  is  occasioned  ;  and 
others  would  desert,  and  leave  their  arrears  to  balance  their  de- 
sertion." He  instructed  him,  farther,how,  by  seasonable  gratuities 
to  the  commanders  of  ships  and  generals  of  the  States,  he  might 
persuade  them  all  to  acquiesce  in  his  proceedings,  excepting  the 
Syracusans;  for,  amongst  these,  Hermociates  alone  made  loud 
remonstrances  in  behalf  of  the  whole  alliance.  Nay,  Alcibiades 
himself  took  upon  him  to  give  the  denial  to  such  States  as  peti- 
tioned for  money  ;  making  answer  himself,  instead  of  Tissaphernes, 

♦  6200i.  sterling. 

t  Six  oboli,  or  stven-p«Dce  tbr«e  farthings,  sterlin;. 
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that,  for  instance,  "  the  Chians  were  void  of  all  shame ;  who, 
though  the  most  wealthy  of  the  Grecians,  and  hitherto  preserved 
by  the  auxiliary  efforts  of  others,  yet  are  ever  requiring  strangers 
to  expose   their   lives  and  fortunes  to  keep  them  free."     As  for 
other  States,  he   maintained  "  they  acted  basely,  if,  when  sub- 
jected to  vast  expences  before  they  revolted  from  the  Athenians* 
they  refused  to  lay  out  as  much,  nay, a  great  deal  more,  in  their 
own  defence."     He  was  also  dextreus  at  proving,  that  "Tissa- 
phernes,  since  now  he  supported  the  war  at  his  own  private  ex- 
pence,  was  in  the  right  to  be  frugal ;  but  assuredly,  when  returns 
were   made  \)\m  from  the  king,  he  would  make  up  the  present 
abatement  of  pav,  and  do  strict  justice  to  every  single  State." 
He  farther  suggested   to   Tissaphernes,  that  *'  he  should  not  be 
too  much    in  a   hurry  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  ;  or  en- 
tertain the  wish,  either  by  bringing  up  the  Phoenician  fleet  which 
he  had  provided,  or  by  taking  into  pay  a  larger  number  of  Gre- 
cians,   to  tur>i  the  superiority  at  land  and  sea  in  favour  of  the 
Lacedgemonians.     He  ought  rather  to  leave  both  parties  pretty- 
nearly  baUnced  in  strength  ;  and  so  enable  the  king,  when  one  of 
them  became  troublesome,   to  let  the  other  party  loose  against 
them  :  whereas,  should  the  dominion  in  both  elements  be  given 
exclusively  to  either,   he  would  then  be  distressed   for  want  of 
sufficient  power  to  pull  down  the  triumphant  State  ;  unless,  at  a 
prodigious  expence,  and  through  infinity  of  danger  to  himself, 
be  should  choose  to  enter  the  lists  in  person  and  war  them  down. 
The  risks  incurred  by  the  other  method  were  far  more  eligible, 
because  attended  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  expence;  and  his 
master  might  lie  by  with  perfect  security,  whilst  he  was  wearing 
out  the  Grecians  by  their  own  reciprocal  embroilments.'*      He 
moreover  hinted  to  him,   that  **  the  Athenians  were  the  best 
suited  of  the  two  to  share  the  dominion  with  him  ;  because  they 
were  less  desirous  of  power  on  the  continent,  and  by  their  pecu- 
liar turn  of  politics  and  military  conduct  were  better  adapted  for 
this  purpose.    They  would  be  glad,  at  the  same  time,  to  subdue 
the  maritime  parts  to  their  own  yoke,  and  to  that  of  the  king  all 
Grecians  whatever  who  live  upon  the  continent.    The  Lacedae- 
monians, on  the  contrary,  came   thither  with  the  sole  passion  to 
set  them  free  ;   nor  in   common  prudence  could  it   be  judged 
likely,  that  men,  who  were  this  moment  employed  to  deliver 
Grecians   from    the   yoke  of  Grecians,  would   in  that  case   be 
stopped  by  any  thing  but  a  superior  force  from  delivering  thera 
also  from  the  yoke  of  barbarians."    He  advised  him,  therefore, 
'*  in  the  first  place  to  wear  out  the  strength  of  both;  and,  after 
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clipping  as  much  as  possible  the  wings  of  the  Athenians,  then 
instantly  to  drive  the  Peloponnesians  from  off  his  coasts." 

The  larger  part  of  this  advice  Tissaphernes  determined  to  foU 
low,  so  far  at  least  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  actions  :  for,  sa* 
tisfied  by  this  means  with  Alcibiades,  as  a  person  who  on  these 
points  gave  him  sound  advice,  and  resigning  himself  up  to  his 
guidance,  he  paid  but  sorrily  their  subsistence  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, and  would  not  suffer  them  to  engage  at  sea.  By  the 
constant  pretext  that  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  coming  up,  and 
then  with  so  great  a  superiority  of  strength  the  war  might  be 
brought  to  a  clear  decision,  he  ruined  all  operations  of  war; 
be  suffered  the  vigour  of  their  fleet,  which  in  fact  was  strong 
and  mighty,  insensibly  to  moulder  away,  and  disconcerted  them 
to  openly  in  other  respects,  that  his  motives  in  doing  it  were  no 
longer  to  be  concealed. 

Such  was  the  advice  which  Alcibiades  gave  to  Tissaphernes 
and  the  king  when  he  had  opportunities,  and  which  he  really- 
thought  to  be  the  best  in  policy:  but  at  the  same  time  be  had 
deep  in  his  heart  and  in  his  study  his  own  return  to  his  coun- 
try ;  assured  within  himself,  that  if  he  preserved  it  from  a  total 
destruction,  he  might  find  a  time  to  compass  his  own  restoration  ; 
and  nothing,  he  judged,  could  expedite  his  purpose  more,  than 
if  it  appeared  to  the  world  that  Tissaphernes  was  his  friend  ; 
which  also  was  verified  by  fact. 

For,  when  the  Athenian  troops  at  Samos  perceived  that  he 
had  so  great  an  interest  with  Tissaphernes,  and  Alcibiades  had 
already  paved  the  way,  by  sending  intimations  beforehand  to  the 
men  of  influence  and  authority  amongst  them  how  desirous 
he  was  "  they  should  patronize  his  return  with  the  consent  of 
the  persons  of  the  greatest  honour  and  worth  in  their  company; 
since  only  imder  an  oligarchy,  but  not  under  an  iniquitous  cabal 
or  that  democracy  which  had  formerly  banished  him,  could  he 
even  desire  it ;  and,  thus  recalled,  he  would  come  and  join  his 
cares  with  theirs  for  the  public  welfare^  and  procure  them  farther 
the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes;" — when,  more  than  this,  the  of- 
ficers of  those  Athenians  at  Samos,  and  the  men  of  highest  au- 
thority amongst  them,  were  voluntarily  inclined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  democracy ; — the  method  of  bringing  it  about  began  to  be 
agitated  first  in  the  army,  and  from  thence  soon  made  a  stir  in 
Athens  itself. 

Some  persons  passed  over  from  Samos,  to  concert  matters  with 
Alcibiades;  who  gave  them  room  to  hope  that  "  he  could  render 
first  Tissaphernes,  and  in  the  next  place  the  king,  th«ir  friend,  if 
Vol.  II.  No.  57.  2  H 
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they  would  dissolve  the  democracy  ;  since,  on  this  sole  condi- 
tion could  the  king  be  assured  of  iheir  sincerity."  This  contri- 
buted to  enhance  their  sanguine  expectations,  that  on  this  their 
affiiirs  might  lake  a  new  turn,  in  which  men  of  first  rank  in  the 
community,  who  in  the  present  management  were  most  de- 
pressed, might  recover  tlie  administration,  and  gain  the  ascend- 
ant over  their  enemies.  Returning,  therefore,  to  Samos,  they 
took  in  the  most  proper  persons  thereto  be  assistants  to  the 
schen)e ;  and  to  the  many  made  public  declarations,  that  '*  the 
king  might  be  made  their  friend,  and  supply  them  with  money, 
were  Alcibiades  recalled,  and  the  democracy  suspended."  The 
eftect  of  these  declarations  on  the  many  was  this,  that,  though 
for  the  present  they  were  chagrined  at  the  scheme  in  agitation, 
yet,  soothed  by  the  flattering  hope  of  the  royal  subsidies,  they 
refrained  from  all  manner  of  tumult. 

But  the  set  which  was  caballing  in  favour  of  an  oligarchy,  after 
«uch  open  declarations  to  the  multitude,  reconsidered  the  pro- 
mises of  Alcibiades  amongst  themselves,  and  with  a  larger  num- 
ber of  their  associates.  The  scheme  was  judged  by  all  the  rest 
to  be  feasible  and  sure;  but  Phrynichus,  who  was  yet  in  com- 
mand, declared  a  total  dislike  to  it.  It  appeared  to  him  (which 
■was  really  the  case)  "  that  Alcibiades  cared  as  little  for  an  oli- 
garchical 3S  a  democralical  government  ;  and  that  no  other 
thought  lay  seriously  at  his  heart  than  to  throw  the  present 
government  into  some  state  of  confusion,  which  his  friends 
might  so  far  improve  as  to  carry  his  recalment.  Of  consequence, 
the  first  point  themselves  should  guard  against  was,  not  to  be 
thrown  into  seditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  king.  It  was  not 
probable,  (he  plainly  told  them)  when  the  Peloponnesians  had 
gained  a  power  by  sea  equal  to  their  own,  and  were  masters  of 
cities  not  tl)e  most  inconsiderable  amidst  the  king's  dominions, 
that  the  latter  should  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Athenians, 
in  whom  he  hath  no  confidence  at  all,  whilst  he  might  firmly 
depend  upon  the  iriendship  of  Peloponnesians,  who  had  never 
done  him  any  harm.  As  for  confederate  states,  to  whom  they 
•were  to  give  a  certain  pledge  of  future  oligarchy,  by  setting  up 
thit  government  amongst  themselves,  he  told  them  he  was  well 
assured  that  on  that  account  neither  such  as  had  revolted  would 
the  sooner  return,  nor  such  as  were  at  present  their  own  would 
the  longer  continue  in  their  duty  ;  since  the  point  on  which  their 
wishes  turned  was,  not  to  be  enslaved  by  an  oligarchy  rather 
tlian  a  democracy,  but  to  recover  their  liberty,  indifferent  equally 
to  either  form.     As  for  tho»e  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  whoiB 
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was  given  the  appellation  of  worthy  and  goody  even  they  would 
perplex  the  train  of  government  as  much  as  the  people,  when, 
hy  cajoling  that  people,  and  authoritatively  leading  them  into  a 
a  series  of  bad  measures,  they  would  principally  regard  their 
own  own  private  emoluments  :  and,  should  they  be  subjected  to 
■the  caprice  of  such,  to  die  by  violence  and  without  a  trial  must 
be  the  general  fate;  whereas  the  people  was  a  sure  resource  in 
seasons  of  extremity,  and  ever  tempered  the  fury  of  the  great. 
He  was  well  convinced,  the  states  enlightened  by  a  long  tract  of 
experience  judge  of  their  government  in  the  same  light.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  negotiations  of  Alcibiades,  and  all  at 
present  upon  the  carpet,  could  in  no  wise  be  approved  by  him." 

The  party,  however,  associated  together  in  this  design,  abid- 
ing by  their  former  determinations,  resolved  to  proceed  to  their 
execution,  and  were  preparing  to  send  Pisanderand  others  by  way 
of  deputation  to  Athens,  to  set  on  foot  the  negotiations  concern- 
ing the  return  of  Alcibiades,  the  dissolution  of  the  popular 
government  there,  and  the  gaining  over  Tissaphernes  to  the 
Athenian  friendship. 

Phrynichus, — now  convinced  that  the  return  of  Alcibiade* 
would  be  brought  upon  the  carpet,  and  the  Athenians  assuredly 
grant  it ;  apprehensive,  farther,  that,  from  the  opposition  he  had 
given  it  at  their  consultations,  he  should  then  be  exposed  to  bit 
resentments,  as  one  who  had  endeavoured  to  stop  it, — hath  re- 
course to  the  following  project:  he  sends  to  Astyochus,  admiral 
in  chief  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  yet  continued  in  the  station 
of^NIiletus,  a  secret  hint  by  letter,  that  "Alcibiades  is  ruining 
their  affairs,  by  endeavouring  to  gain  over  Tissap'.iernes  to  the 
Athenians;"  and,  after  giving  him  a  clear  explanation  of  other 
matters,  he  pleaded  "  the  candour  of  Astyochus  in  his  own  ex-. 
cuse,  if  he  desired  in  this  manner  to  ruin  his  mortal  foe,  tnougU 
v^ith  some  prejudice  to  the  welfare  of  his  country."  But  Asty- 
ochus had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  putting  Alcibiades  to  death, 
especially  as  now  he  never  came  within  his  reach  ;  ye:,  on  this 
occasion,  making  a  visit  to  him  and  Tissapiiernes  at  Magnesia, 
he  communicates  to  them  the  advices  sent  him  from  Sainos,  and 
becomes  himself  an  informer.  He  is  accused  by  report,  not  only 
on  this  but  many  other  occasions,  to  haie  made  court  to  '1  issa* 
phernes  for  his  own  private  lucre ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  when 
the  pay  was  not  fully  rendered  before,  he  suffered  it  cnucti  more 
pliantly  than  in  duty  he  ought  to  have  done.  Alcibiades  sends 
away  immediate  notice  to  the  managing  paity  at  Samos,  that 
the  treachery  of  Phrynichus  was  detected  b^  his  own  leiter,  aud 
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insists  upon  it  that  he  be  put  to  death.  Phrynichus,  terribly 
alarmed  and  pushed  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction  by  such  a 
discovery,  sends  again  to  Astyochus,  blaming  his  indiscretion  on 
the  former  occasion  in  not  keeping  his  secret,  and  assuring  him 
that  •'  now  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  to  his  fury  the  whole 
force  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos,"  (distinctly  reciting  to  him  the 
particulars  by  which,  as  Samos  was  unfortified,  the  whole  scheme 
might  be  accomplished)  and  that  undoubtedly  he  ought  not  to 
be  censured,  if,  when  his  unrelenting  foes  had  reduced  him  to 
such  extremity  of  danger,  he  chose  to  do  this,  or  even  more 
than  this,  rather  than  be  destroyed  by  their  rancour."  But  thi? 
proposal  also  Astyochus  communicates  to  Alcibiades. 

Phrynichus,  perceiving  in  time  that  Astyochus  betrayed  him, 
and  that  notice  each  moment  was  only  not  arrived  from  Alcibi- 
ades about  the  contents  of  his  last,  anticipated  the  discovery,  and 
becomes  himself  informer  to  the  army,  that,  "  the  enemy  had  re- 
solved, as  Samos  was  unfortified  and  the  whole  of  their  fleet  not 
securely  stationed  within  the  harbour,  to  endeavour  a  surprise  : 
of  this  he  had  gained  the  most  certain  informations;  and  there- 
fore Samos  ought  necessarily  to  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  proper  guards  in  every  respect 
"be  appointed."  He  himself  commanded,  and  consequently  was 
jmpowered  to  see  this  put  in  execution.  All  hands  vvere'instantly 
at  work  on  the  fortification  ;  and  Samos,  though  otherwise  in- 
tended soon  to  be,  was  by  this  piece  of  artifice  immediately, 
secured.  And,  no  long  time  after,  came  letters  from  Alcibiades, 
importing  that  "  the  army  was  betrayed  by  Phernichus,  and  in 
pursuance  of  it  the  enemy  was  coming  to  surprise  them."  Their 
opinion  of  the  good  faith  of  Alcibiades  was  not  in  the  least  es- 
tablished by  this:  it  was  argued,  that,  as  he  was  privy  to  the 
plans  of  the  enemy,  from  a  principle  of  enmity  he  had  fastened 
upon  Phrynichus  the  charge  of  being  their  accomplice.  By  the 
last  notification,  therefore,  he  was  so  far  from  hurting  him,  th^t 
he  only  confirmed  his  evidence. 

Yet,  subsequent  to  tliis,  Alcibiades  continued  to  make  use  of 
all  his  address  and  persuasion  with  Tissapbernes  to  gain  him  oyer 
to  the  Athenians,  who  in  fact  stood  most  in  terror  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  because  they  had  a  larger  fleet  at  hand  than  the  Atheni- 
ans; but  was  inwardly  inclined,  where  it  any  how  feasible,  to 
comply  with  his  suggestions  ;  especially  as,  ever  since  the  jar  at 
Cnidus  about  the  treaty  of  Theramenes,  he  had  been  exasperated 
against  the  Peloponnesians  :  for  that  jar  had  already  happened  at 
the  time  of  their  expedition  to  Rhodes;  and  the  suggestion  of 
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Alcibiades,  formerly  mentioned,  that  "  the  views  of  the  Lace- 
diEmonians  were  to  see  the  cities  free,"  was  yet  more  verifled  by 
the  behaviour  of  Lichas,  who  had  affirmed,' that  "  it  was  an  ar- 
ticle never  to  be  suffered  in  treaty,  that  the  king  should  have 
those  cities  of  which  either  himself  or  his  ancestors  had  at  any 
time  been  possessed."  And  in  truth  Alcibiades,  as  one  who  had 
important  concerns  at  stake,  continued  with  much  zeal  and  as- 
siduity to  ingratiate  himself  with  Tissaphernes. 

The  Athenian  deputies,  with  Pisander  at  their  head,  who  were 
sent  from  Samos,  had  no  sooner  reached  Athens  than  they  ob- 
tained an  audience  from  the  people;  where,  after  touching  in  a 
summary  manner  upon  many  other  advantages,  they  expatiated 
chiefly  on  this,  that,  "  by  recalling  Alcibiades,  and  making  an 
alteration  in  the  democratical  form  of  government,  they  might 
gain  the  friendship  of  the  king  and  a  superiority  over  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians."  Large  was  the  number  of  those  who  would  not 
hear  the  proposal  against  the  democracy.  The  enemies,  farther, 
of  Alcibiades  were  loud  in  their  clamours,  that  "  shameful  it 
would  be  if  so  enormous  a  transgressor  of  the  laws  were  recalled  ; 
one,  to  whose  crimes,  in  point  of  the  mysteries,  the'Eumolpidae 
and  Ceryces  had  borne  solemn  attestation,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  his  exile;  nay,  had,  farther,  denounced  a  curse  upoq 
those  who  should  restore  him."  Pisander,  interposing  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  violent  opposition  and  these  tragical  outcries,  addressed 
himself  apart  to  each  of  these  opponents,  and  asked  them  singly, 
•'  whether  any  hope  they  had  left  of  saving  their  country,  now 
that  the  Peloponnesians  had  as  many  ships  u})on  the  sea  as  they 
had  themselves,  but  a  larger  number  of  confederate  States,  besides 
•upplies  of  money  from  the  king  and  Tissaphernes,  whilst  them- 
selves were  quite  exhausted,  unless  somebody  could  persuade 
the  king  to  declare  in  their  favour?"  And  when  those  to  whom 
thedemand  was  put,  replied  in  the  negative,  he  proceeded  to  make 
them  this  plain  declaration — "And  yet  ihis  turn  in  your  favour 
can  never  take  place,  unles  we  temper  our  form  of  government 
with  greater  moderation,  and  intrust  the  administration  in  the 
bands  of  the  few,  that  the  king  may  have  room  to  place  confidence 

*  These  were  sacerdotal  families  at  Athens,  descenHed  from  Eumolpus  and  Ceryx. 
The  former  of  them  instituted  the  Eieusiniaa  mysteries;  and  it  was  llie  grand  pri- 
vilege of  his  descendants  to  preside  at  and  regulate  tiiose  sacred  rites.  Who  Ceryx 
wa»,  and  what  the  particular  privilege*  of  his  desr<  uiiantF,  any  farther  than  that 
(according  to  Suidas)  they  were  "  holy  and  venerable,"  is  not  agreed-  Ail  of  thena 
were  commanded  to  pronounce  the  solemn  curse  on  Alcibiades  when  lit  was  out- 
lawed. Yet  one  priestess,  (as  Plutarch  relates;,  Theauu,  the  daughter  of  iMenon, 
pfused  to  obey  j  alledging,  that "  it  was  her  duty  to  bless,  and  not  to  curse," 
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in  us  :  for  we  are  at  present  to  consult  about  the  very  being  of 
the  State,  and  not  to  litigate  the  forms  of  its  administration. 
The  sequel  may  again  enable  us  to  return  to  the  primitive  form, 
if  we  find  it  expedient ;  and  we  shall  recover  Aicibiades,  tlie  only 
man  alive  who  is  able  to  accomplish  the  point." 

The  people  in  fact,  upon  the  first  mention  of  an  oligarchy,  were 
stung  to  the  heart:  yet,  afterwards  convinced  by  Pisander  that 
no  other  resource  was  left,  dispirited  by  fear,  and  encouraged  at 
the  same  time  by  a  disjant  hope  that  another  change  might  in  the 
sequel  be  brought  about,  they  yielded  up  the  point  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  state.  Accordingly  they  passed  a  decree,  that  "  Pi- 
sander and  the  ten  joined  with  him  in  the  deputation  should  pass 
the  sea,  and  negociate  the  affair  with  Tissaphernes  and  Aicibiades, 
in  the  method  judged  by  them  most  conducive  to  the  public 
service."  At  the  sa  me  time,  as  Pisander  had  preferred  a  charge 
of  mal-administration  against  Phrynichus,  they  discharged  him 
and  his  colleague  Skirondas  from  their  commands,  and  sent  away 
Diomedon  and  Leon  to  take  upon  them  the  command  of  the 
fleet.  The  article,  with  which  Pisander  charged  Phrynichus, 
was  the  betraying  of  liisus  and  Amorges.  The  truth  is,  he 
thought  him  by  no  means  a  proper  person  to  be  let  into  a  share 
of  their  intrigues  with  Aicibiades. 

And  thus  Pisander,  after  visiting  in  order  all  the  several  juntos 
of  the  accomplices,  already  formed  in  the  city  with  the  view  to 
thrust  themselves  into  the  seats  of  judicature  and  the  great  offices 
of  state  ;  and  exhorting  them  severally  to  act  with  unanimity,  and 
by  general  concurrence  to  labour  the  demolition  of  the  popular 
government;  and  after  adjusting  all  previous  measures  to  guard 
the  best  against  dilatory  proceedings,  repasseth  the  sea  to  Tissa- 
phernes,  accompanied  by  his  ten  associates  in  the  deputation. 

In  the  same  winter,  Leon  and  Diomedon,  being  arrived  at  their 
post,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  madean  expedition  against 
Rhodes;  and  there  they  find  the  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians 
hauled  ashore.  They  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast;  and  after 
defeating  in  battle  such  of  the  Rhodians  as  made  head  against 
them,  they  stood  away  for  Chalce,  and  for  the  future  carried  orj 
the  war  more  from  thence  than  from  Cos;  for  in  that  station 
they  were  better  enabled  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Pcloponne- 
sian  fleet. 

But  at  Riiodes  arrived  Xenophantidas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  dis- 
patched by  Paedaritus  from  Chios,  with  advice,  that  "  the  works 
of  the  Athenians  were  almost  perfected;  and,  unless  with  the 
whole  of  their  shipping,  they  come  over  to  relieve  them,  all  i^ 
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lost  at  Chios."  A  resolution  accordingly  was  taken  to  endeavour 
their  relief;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Paedaritus,  at  the  head  of  hi» 
body  of  auxiliaries  and  the  Chians,  with  all  the  force  he  could 
assemble  together,  sallied  out  against  the  rampart  which  the 
Athenians  had  raised  round  their  ships,  demolishf^d  a  part  of  it, 
and  made  himself  master  of  those  vessc!-  which  were  hauled 
ashore.  The  Atheniaiis  ran  from  ill  quarters  to  tlieir  defence; 
and,  having  first  engaged  and  put  to  flight  the  Chians,  the  rest  of 
the  forces  under  Paedaritus  are  also  defeated.  Paedaritus  is  killed, 
as  were  numbers  also  of  the  Chians,  and  many  arms  were  taken. 
And,  after  this  the  Chians  were  blocked  up  by  sea  and  land  more 
closely  than  ever,  and  a  terrible   famine  raged  amongst  them. 

The  Athenian  deputation,  headed  by  Pisander,  having  reached 
Tissaphernes,  enter  into  conference  about  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. Alcibiades  now, — as  the  conduct  of  Tissaphernes  was  still 
dubious  and  wavering,  since  he  stood  in  great  awe  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  adhered  to  that  rule  of  policy  he  had  learned  from 
him,  "  to  war  both  sides  out," — Alcibiades  now  had  recourse  to 
another  piece  of  refinement,  causing  Tissaphernes  lo  insist  upon 
such  exorbitant  terms  that  no  accommodation  could  ensue.  Tis- 
saphernes, truly,  seems  to  me  to  have  proceeded  in  this  manner 
from  his  own  voluntary  motives,  because  fear  was  predominant 
in  him:  but  in  Alcibiades  it  was  purely  art:  since,  as  he  found 
the  other  would  not  agree  upon  any  terms  whatever,  he  affected 
to  strike  the  conceit  into  the  Athenians  that  it  really  was  in  bis 
power  to  manage  him  at  pleasure,  and  that  he  was  already 
wrought  to  their  purpose  and  willing  to  come  to  terms,  whereas 
the  Athenians  would  not  offer  enough.  For  Alcibiades  himself 
made  such  extravagant  demands,  (since,  though  Tissaphernes 
assisted  at  the  conference,  the  other  managed  it)  that,  though  the 
Athenians  had  yielded  to  the  far  greater  part,  yet  the  breaking 
ofi' the  treaty  would  be  thrown  at  their  doors.  It  was  insisted, 
beside  other  demands,  that  "  all  Ionia  should  be  given  up  ;"  and 
what  is  more,  "all  the  islands  on  the  Ionian  coast;"  and  other 
points.  The  Athenians  seeming  to  acquiesce  in  these,  at  length, 
upon  the  third  meeting,  lest  the  smallness  of  his  own  influence 
should  be  plainly  detected,  he  demanded  leave  "for  the  king  to 
build  a  fleet,  and  to  sail  along  the  Athenian  coasts,  "wherever, 
and  with  whatever  force,  he  pleased."  Here  all  accommodation 
was  over :  the  Athenians,  concluding  these  points  insuperable, 
and  that  they  were  abused  by  Alcibiades,  broke  off  in  indignation, 
and  return  to  Samos. 
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In  the  same  winter,  immediately  after  breaking  off  the  confer- 
ence, Tissaphernes  repairs  to  Caunus,  with  intention  to  bring  the 
Peloponnesiaus  again  to  Miletus,  and  to  form  other  compacts  with 
them,  the  best  he  should  be  able,  to  supply  them  farther  with 
pay,  and  by  all  means  to  stave  off  an  open  rupture.  He  was  in 
fact  apprehensive,  that,  should  so  large  a  fleet  be  deprived  of  sub- 
•istence,  or  necessitated  to  engage  with  the  Athenians,  should 
suffer  a  defeat,  or  should  the  mariners  quit  their  vessels,  the  Athe- 
nians then  would  carry  their  point  without  thanks  to  him  ;  but 
his  greatest  fear  was  this,  lest  for  the  sake  of  subsistence  they 
should  ravage  the  continent.  Upon  all  these  considerations,  and 
ihe  prudential  motives  arising  from  each,  co-operating  with  his 
principal  maxim  of  balancing  the  Grecians  against  one  another, 
he  sent  for  the  Peloponnesiaus,  pays  them  their  arrears  of  subsist- 
ence, and  makes  the  following  treaty,  the  third  of  the  kind,  with 
them : 

"In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  Alexippidas 
presiding  in  the  college  of  Ephoii  at  Lacedaemon,  articles  are 
signed,  in  the  plain  of  Meeander,  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  confederates  on  one  side;  and  Tissaphernes,  Hieramenes,  and 
the  sons  of  Pharnacus,  on  the  other;  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  king  and  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates. 

"The  whole  of  the  king's  dominions  situate  in  Asia  belongeth 
to  the  king  ;  and  all  his  own  dominions  let  the  king  govern  as  to 
him  seemeth  meet. 

"The  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates  are  not  to  enter  the 
dominions  of  the  king  to  commit  any  act  of  hostility  whatever: 
nor  he  those  of  the  contracting  parties  for  any  act  of  hostility 
whatever. 

"And,  in  case  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  or  canfederatet 
enter  in  a  hostile  manner  the  dominions  of  the  king,  theLacedaa- 
monians  and  confederates  are  bound  to  restrain  them :  and,  in 
case  any  subjects  of  the  king  act  in  a  hostile  manner  against  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  confederates,  be  the  king  also  bound  to  re- 
strain them. 

"  Tissaphernes  shall  pay  subsistence  to  the  ships  now  upon 
the  station,  according  to  the  rates  agreed  on,  till  the  king's  fleet 
come  up. 

"But  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates,  so  soon  as  the 
kmg's  fleet  shall  be  come  up,  shall  have  it  in  their  own  option  to 
maintam,  if  they  please,  their  own  fleet ;  or,  in  case  they  choose 
to  take  subsistence  from  Tissaphernes,  he   is  bound  to  supply 
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thera.  Yet  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  war,  shall  repay  to  Tissaphernes  whatever  suras  they 
may  thus  receive  from  him. 

"  When  the  king's  fleet  coraeth  up,  let  the  ships  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  those  of  the  confederates,  and  those  of  the  king, 
carry  on  the  war  in  concert,  by  the  joint  counsels  of  Tissaphernes 
and  of  the  Lacediemonians  and  confederates. 

*•  x\nd,  whenever  a  peace  with  the  Athenians  be  thought  ad- 
viseable,  it  shall  be  concluded  by  the  joint  consent  of  both  par- 
ties." 

The  treaty  was  made  and  ratified  in  these  terms.  And,  after 
this,  Tissaphernes  employed  himself  with  diligence  to  bring  up 
the  Phcsnician  fleet,  as  hath  been  mentioned,  and  duly  to  perform 
all  the  branches  whatever  of  his  engagements.  At  least  he  was 
willing  to  convince  the  Peloponnesians,  by  the  measures  betook, 
that  he  was  heartily  in  earnest. 

In  the  close  of  this  winter  the  Boeotians  got  possession  of  Ore- 
pus  by  treachery,  though  an  Athenian  garrison  was  in  it.  The 
business  was  effectuated  by  the  management  of  a  party  of  Ere- 
trians,  and  those  Oropians  who  were  plotting  the  revolt  of  Eu- 
boea.  For,  as  this  town  was  situated  over-against  Eretria,  it  wa» 
impossible  but,  wlvilst  in  Athenian  hands,  it  must  terribly  annoy 
both  Eretria  and  the  rest  of  Euboea.  Having  therefore  thus  gained 
Oropus,  the  Eretrians  repair  to  Rhodes,  inviting  the  Peloponne- 
siaus  to  come  over  to  Euboea;  but  their  inclinations  were  rather 
to  relieve  Chios,  now  sadly  distressed.  Putting  therefore  froni 
Rlvodes  with  the  whole  of  their  fleet,  they  stood  away  to  sea: 
and,  having  gained  the  height  of  Triopium,  they  descry  the  Athe- 
nian squadron  out  at  sea  in  a  course  from  Chalce:  yet,  neither 
making  any  motion  to  bear  down  upon  the  other,  one  fleet  pur- 
sued their  coul-S£  to  Samos,  the  other  put  into  Miletus.  They 
were  now  convinced,  that,  without  fighting  at  sea,  they  could 
not  possibly  relieve  Chios. 

Here  this  winter  ended  ;  and  the  twentieth  year  of  this  war 
expired,  the  history  of  which  Thucydides  hath  compiled. 

YEAR   XXI. 


IN"  the  ensuing  summer,  upon  the  first  commencement  of  tha 
spring,  Dercylidas,  a  Spartan,  at  the  head  of  an  army  not  con- 
siderable for  numbers,  was  sent  over-land  to  Hellespont  to  effec- 
tuate the  revolt  of  Abydus:   they  are  a  colony  of  the  Milesians. 
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The  Chians  also,  whilst  Astyochus  was  perplexed  about  the 
method  of  relieving  thiem,  were  necessitated,  by  the  intolerable 
closeness  of  the  blockade,  to  hazard  an  engagement  at  sea.  It 
happened  whilst  Astyochus  was  yet  in  Rhodes,  that  Leon,  a 
Spartan,  who  came  over  with  Antisteues,  though  merely  as  a 
passenger,  had  arrived  at  Chios  from  Miletus,  to  act  as  governor 
after  the  death  of  Psedaritus,  with  twelve  sail  of  shipping 
draughted  from  the  squadron  at  Miletus;  of  these,  fiv-e  were 
Thurian,  four  Syracusan,  one  belonged  to  Anaea,  another  wa» 
Milesian,  and  one  was  Leon's  ovpn.  Upon  this,  the  Chians 
having  sallied  out  with  all  their  force,  and  carried  a  strong 
post  from  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  their  fleet,  consisting 
of  six  and  thirty  sail,  launching  forth  against  the  thirty-two  Athe- 
nians, an  engagement  followed  ;  and,  after  a  battle  hotly  main- 
tained on  both  sides,  the  Chians  and  allies,  who  had  not  the  worst 
of  the  dispute,  sheered  off  again  into  harbour;  for  by  this  time  it 
began  to  grow  dark. 

Instantly  upon  this,  Dercylidas  having  completed  his  march 
from  Miletus,  Abydus  in  Hellespont  revolts  to  Dercylidas  and 
Pharnabazus  ;  and  two  days  after  Lampsacus  did  the  same. 

But  intelligence  of  this  having  reached  Strombichidesat  Chios, 
and  he,  with  four  and  twenty  sail  of  Athenians,  including  the 
transports  which  carried  the  heavy-armed,  stretching  thither 
with  all  possible  expedition,  the  Lampsacenes  sallied  out  to  re- 
pulse him.  He  defeated  them  in  battle,  and,  having  at  a  shout 
made  himself  master  of  Lampsacus,  which  was  quite  unfortified, 
he  gave  up  all  the  effects  and  slaves  for  pillage  to  his  men  ;  and, 
after  re-establishing  such  as  were  free  in  their  old  habitations,  pro- 
ceeded against  Abydas.  But,  finding  them  deaf  to  all  schemes 
of  accommodation,  and  himself  unable  to  reduce  them  by  force 
crossing  over  to  the  spot  opposite  to  Abydus,  he  garrisons  Sestus, 
a  city  in  the  Chersonese,  which  had  forrnerly  belonged  to  the 
Medes,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  to  guard  the  Hellespont. 

During  this  interval  of  time,  the  Chians  had  very  much  en- 
larged their  room  at  sea,  and  those  stationed  at  Miletus,  and  even 
Astyochus,  upon  receiving  the  particulars  of  the  late  engage- 
ment, and  advice  that  Strombichides  was  drawn  off  with  so 
many  ships,  began  to  be  in  high  spirits.  Astyochus,  accordingly 
arriving  at  Chios  with  only  two  ships,  carrieth  off  along  with 
him  what  shipping  was  there,  and  with  the  whole  force  is  noi«r 
at  sea,  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Samos.  But  when  the 
enemy  there,  because  mutually  embroiled  in  jealousies,  came  not 
out  against  him,  he  returned  again  to  the  station  of  Miletus :  for. 
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about  this  time,  or  rather  before,  the  democracy  was  overthrown 
at  Athens. 

The  deputation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Pisander,  were  no 
sooner  returned  to  Samos  from  Tissaphernes,  than  they  found 
tbeir  schemes  had  gained  a  stronger  footing  in  the  army,  and  that 
the  Samians  had  been  encouraging  the  men  of  power  amongst 
tbe  Athenians  to  join  their  efl'orts  with  them  for  the  erection  of 
aj3  oligarchy,  though  a  party  was  very  busy  in  opposing  them, 
with  a  view  to  quash  the  projected  alteration.  The  Athenians, 
farther,  at  Samos  had  in  private  conferences  come  to  a  resolution 
**  to  think  no  longer  of  Alcibiades,  since  he  shewed  himself  so 
averse  tojoin  them,  and  in  fact  was  by  no  means  a  proper  persoa 
to  have  a  share  in  an  oligarchical  administration:  but,  merely 
from  a  principle  of  self-preservation,  as  now  they  were  environed 
with  dangers,  they  should  take  all  possible  care  that  the  project 
should  not  drop  in  the  e^^ecutiou.  That,  farther,  they  should 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  and  contribute  largely  towards 
it  from  their  own  private  purses,  and  answer  every  other  exigence 
of  service,  since,  no  longer  for  others,  but  their  own  sakes,  they 
ijiust  continue  the  struggle."  Determined,  therefore,  to  proceed 
in  this  manner,  they  dispatch  Pisander  and  half  the  former  de- 
putation once  more  to  Athens,  to  manage  the  execution  of  the 
project  there :  to  whom,  farther,  instructions  were  given,  at 
whatever  places  in  their  dependency  they  should  touch  upon 
the  voyage,  to  set  up  the  oligarchy.  The  other  half  they  sent 
severally  about  to  other  of  the  dependent  Slates.  Diotrephes 
also,  who  was  now  at  Chios,  but  appointed  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  Thracian  provinces,  they  ordered  away  imme- 
diately to  his  post. 

Diotrephes,  upon  his  arrival  at  Thasus,  dissolved  the  popular 
government:  and,  in  the  second  month  at  most  after  this,  the 
Thesians  fortified  their  city,  as  men  who  no  longer  cared  for  an 
aristocracy  under  Athenian  influence,  but  were  in  daily  expect* 
ation  of  receiving  liberty  from  the  Lacedaemonians :  for  a  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen,  driven  out  by  the  Athenians,  were  novy 
refuged  among  the  Peloponnesians.  These  were  labouring  the 
point  with  their  correspondents  in  Thasus,  to  bring  off  their 
shipping,  and  declare  a  revolt.  The  present  alteration,  therefore, 
fell  out  exactly  to  their  own  wish ;  their  State  was  restored  tq 
its  ancient  form  without  any  trouble  ;  and  the  people,  who  alone 
were  able  to  disconcert  them,  were  divested  of  their  power.  Iq 
Thasus,  therefore,  the  event  took  an  opposite  turn  to  what  thoso 
Athenians  who  laboured  the  oligarc^by  had  at  heart;  and,  in  my 
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judgment,  the  case  was  the  same  with  many  other  of  their  de- 
pendent States  :  for,  having  now  their  eyes  open  to  their  own 
welfare,  and  being  exempted  from  the  dread  of  suffering  for 
■what  others  did,  they  ran  into  a  scheme  of  a  total  independence, 
■which  they  preferred  before  the  precarious  situation  of  being 
well  governed  by  the  Athenians. 

Pisander  and  his  colleagues  in  the  course  of  their  voyage  ob- 
served their  instructions,  and  dissolved  the  popular  governments 
in  the  cities  where  they  touched.  From'some  of  these  they  also 
procured  parties  of  heavy-armed  to  aid  thenri  in  the  grand  pro- 
ject, and  so  landed  at  Athens.  Here  they  find  affairs  in  great 
forwardness,  through  the  activity  of  their  accomplices  :  for,  some 
of  the  younger  sort  having  combined  together  in  a  plot  against 
And  rocks,  who  had  the  greateet  sway  amongst  the  people,  and 
liad  also  been  deeply  concerned  in  banishing  Alcibiades,  they 
secretly  dispatch  him.  On  him,  for  a  double  reason,  because  of 
his  influence  with  the  people,  and  with  the  thought  that  it  miglit 
oblige  Alcibiades,  whose  recalnient  was  now  expected,  and 
through  his  interest  the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes,  they  chose 
first  to  wreak  their  fury.  Of  some  others  also,  whose  tractability 
they  doubted,  they  had  rid  themselves  by  the  same  practices. 
A  specious  harangue  had,  farther,  been  dressed  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  "  none  ought  to  receive  the  public  money  but  such 
as  served  the  State  in  war  with  their  persons ;  that  affairs  of  state 
ought  not  to  be  communicated  to  more  than  five  thousand,  and 
those  to  be  men  who  were  best  qualified,  by  their  estates  and 
personal  bravery,  to  serve  the  public." 

This  with  the  majority  of  the  city  had  a  fair  outside,  since 
guch  as  should  concur  in  the  change  bid  fairest  for  a  share  in  the 
administration.  Yet  still  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  the 
■* council  of  the  bean  continued  their  meetings ;  but  then  they 
only  passed  such  decrees  as  were  approved  by  the  cabal.  Nay, 
of  this  number  were  all  who  spoke,  and  who  had  previously  con- 
sidered together  what  should  be  said  upon  every  occasion.  No 
other  person  presumed  at  any  time  to  oppose  their  motions, 
through  dread  of  a  cabal  which  they  saw  was  large;  or,  d»d  any 
one  venture  to  c  pen  his  mouth,  by  some  dexterous  contrivance 
he  was  certainly  put  to  death.  Wtio  were  the  agents  in  these 
murders,  no  enquiry  at  all ;  and  of  who  were  suspected,  no  kind 
of  justification.  The  people  on  the  contrary  looked  on  with 
stupid  gaze,  and  such  a  fit  of  consternation  as  to  think  it  c\ea^ 

•The  senate. 
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gain  not  yet  to  have  suffered  violence,  even  though  they  held 
their  tongues  ;  imagining,  besides,  that  the  conspiracy  had  spread 
much  farther  than  it  really  had,  they  were  quite  dispirited.  To 
discover  any  certainty  of  their  numbers  they  were  quite  unable, 
because  of  the  great  extent  of  the  city,  and  their  ignorance  how 
far  their  neighbours  might  be  concerned.  On  the  same  account 
it  was  also  impossible  for  him,  who  deeply  resented  his  condition, 
to  bemoan  himself  in  the  hearing  of  another,  or  to  participate 
counsels  for  reciprocal  defence  ;  he  must  either  have  opened  hi^ 
mind  to  one  whom  he  did  not  know,  or  to  an  acquaintance  ia 
■whom  he  durst  not  confide  :  for  all  the  popular  party  regarded 
one  another  with  jealous  eyes,  as  in  some  measure  involved  in 
the  present  machinations.  Some  in  fact  were  concerned  who 
could  never  have  been  suspected  of  oligarchical  principles;  and 
these  men  gave  rise  to  the  great  diffidence  which  spread  amongst 
the  many,  and  drew  after  it  the  highest  security  to  the  schemes 
of  the  few,  as  it  kept  alive  that  mutual  distrust  which  reigned 
among  the  people. 

Pisander,  therefore,  and  his  associates,  arriving  at  this  very 
juncture,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  without  delay.  In  the  first 
place,  having  called  the  assembly  of  the  people,  they  moved  for 
a  decree, — "  That  a  committee  of  ten  should  be  elected  with  full 
discretionary  power.  This  committee  often  should  draw  up  the 
form  of  a  decree,  to  be  reported  to  the  people  on  a  day  prefixed, 
in  what  manner  the  Slate  may  be  best  administered."  lu  the 
next  place,  when  that  day  came,  they  summoned  an  assembly  of 
the  people  at  Colonus  :  this  is  a  temple  of  Neptune  without  the 
city,  and  distant  from  it  about  *ten  stadia.  And  here  the  com- 
mittee reported  no  other  proposal  than  this, — ThaL"  it  be  lawful 
for  any  Athenian  to  deliver  whatever  opinion  he  himself  thought 
proper."  They  then  enacted  heavy  penalties  against  any  man 
who  hereafter  should  accuse  the  speaker  of  a  breach  of  law,  or 
(hould  bring  him  into  any  trouble  whatever. 

This  being  done,  it  was  now,  without  the  least  reserve  or  am- 
biguity, moved, — That  "no  magistrate  whatsoever  should  con- 
tinue in  his  post  upon  the  old  establishment,  nor  receive  a  public 
salary;  but  that  five  fpresidents  be  chosen,  who  should  choose 
pne  hundered  persons,  and  each  of  these  hundred  should  name 
three  persons  for  associates;  that  these  persons  should  enter 
into  the  senate,  be  invested  absolutely  with  the  administration, 
and  should  farther  be  impowered  to  convene  the  five  thousand 
■^henever  they  should  deem  it  proper." 

*  One  English  mile,  f  Upot^poi, 
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Pisander  was  the  person  who  made  this  proposal,  and  who 
also  in  other  respects  shewed  himself  openly  one  of  the  most 
zealous  to  pull  down  the  democracy.  But  he  who  contrived  the 
whole  of  the  plan,  and  by  what  steps  the  aifair  should  be  thus 
carried  into  execution,  was  Antipho,  a  man  who  in  personal 
merit  was  second  to  no  Athenian  then  alive,  and  the  greatest 
genius  of  his  time  to  devise  with  sagacity,  and  ingeniously  to 
express  what  he  had  once  devised.  At  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  or  any  public  debate,  he  never  assisted,  if  he  could  pos- 
sibly decline  it,  since  the  multitude  was  jealous  of  the  great  re- 
putation he  bad  gained;  yet,  in  the  courts  of judicatureor appeals 
to  the  people,  he  was  the  only  person  who  was  able  effectually 
to  serve  those  clients  who  could  get  him  for  their  patron.  And 
this  same  Antipho,  when  in  process  of  time  the  government  of 
the  four  hundred  was  quite  demolished,  and  severely  prosecuted 
by  the  people,  is  judged  to  have  defended  their  conduct,  and 
pleaded  in  a  cause  where  his  own  life  was  at  stake,  the  best  of 
any  peison  that  down  to  this  time  was  ever  heard  to  speak. 

Phrynichus  also  was  another  who  singularly  distinguished 
himself  in  his  zeal  for  the  oligarchy.  He  dreaded  Alcibiades, 
as  conscious  that  he  was  privy  to  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
he  had  carried  on  with  Astyochus.  He  proceeded  thus,  on  the 
supposition  that  Alcibiades  would  never  be  restored  by  an  oli- 
garchical government.  And  then  he  was  a  man  in  whose  capa- 
city and  zeal,  if  once  engaged,  the  greatest  confidence  might 
reasonably  be  placed. 

Theramenes,  farther,  the  son  of  Agnon,  a  man  who  both  in 
speaking  and  acting  made  no  ordinary  figure,  had  a  principle 
share  in  the  dissolution  of  the  popular  government:  no  wonder, 
therefore  as  the  business  was  managed  by  so  many  and  so  able 
agents,  that,  spite  of  every  obstacle,  it  was  brought  to  effect. 
Grievous,  indeed,  it  was  to  the  Athenian  people  to  submit  to  the 
loss  of  their  liberty  a  century  after  the  expulsion  of  their  tyrants, 
during  which  period  they  had  not  only  been  independent,  butac- 
^:u8tomed,  for  above  half  that  space,  to  give  law  to  others. 

To  return.  When,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  not  a  soul 
was  heard  to  oppose  the  motion,  it  passed  into  a  law,  and  the 
assembly  was  adjourned.  They  afterwards  introduced  the  fouip 
hundred  into  the  senate,  in  the  following  manner: 

The  whole  body  of  the  citizens  were  daily  under  arms,  either 
upon  the  walls  or  in  the  field,  to  bridle  the  excursions  of  the 
enemy  from  Decel6a.  Therefore  on  the  day  appointed  they 
suffered  such  as  were  not  in  the  secret  to  repair  to  their  posts 
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as  usual :  but,  to  those  in  the  plot,  it  bad  been  privately  notified, 
"  by  no  mesns  to  repair  to  their  posts  but  to  lag  behind  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  in  case  any  one  should  strive  to  oppose  what  was  now 
to  be  agitated,  they  should  take  up  arms  and  quell  all  opposition." 
Those,  to  whom  these  orders  were  previously  imparted,  were 
the  Andrians  and  Teians,  three  hundred  of  the  Carysthians,  and 
other  persons  now  established  in  ^gina,  whom  the  Atheniaiis 
liad  sent  thither  by  way  of  colony,  but  were  now  invited  to  re- 
pair to  Athens  with  their  arms  to  support  the  scheme.  When 
these  dispositions  were  formed,  the  four  hundred  (each  carrying 
a  concealed  dagger,  and  guarded  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
youths  of  Greece,  whose  hands  they  had  employed  when  assassi- 
nation was  the  point)  broke  in  upon  the  *  counsellors  oflhe  bean, 
who  were  this  moment  sitting  in  the  senate-house,  and  called  out 
to  them  to  quit  the  place  and  take  their  fsalaries."  Accordingly 
they  had  ready  for  them  the  full  arrears  due  to  them,  which 
they  paid  to  each  as  he  went  out  of  the  house.  In  this  manner 
the  senate,  without  giving  the  least  opposition,  removed  them- 
selves tamely  from  their  office ;  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  made 
no  effort  to  check  such  proceedings,  and  refrained  from  any  the 
least  tumult. 

The  four  hundred  having  thus  gained  possession  of  the  senate- 
house,  proceeded  immediately  to  ballot  for  a  t  set  of  president* 
from  amongst  their  own  body;  and  made  use  of  all  the  solemn 
invocations  of  the  deities  and  the  sacrifices  with  which  the  pre- 
siding magistrates  execute  their  office.  By  their  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings they  introduced  considerable  alterations  in  the  popular 
form  of  government;  excepting  that,  on  account  of  Alcibiades, 
they  refrained  from  recalling  exiles:  but  in  all  ether  respects 
they  ruled  with  all  possible  severity.  Some  persons,  whose  re- 
moval was  deemed  convenient,  though  few  in  number,  they  got 
assassinated ;  some  they  threw  into  prison,  and  some  they  banish- 
ed. To  Agis,  also,  king  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  who  was  still  at 
Decel6a,  they  dispatched  a  deputation;  notifying  their  readiness 
to  accommodate  all  disputes:  and  that  witli  greater  confidence 
he  might  proceed  to  make  up  matters  with  tbem  than  with  a  de- 
mocracy which  was  not  to  be  trusted." 

•  The  senate  of  fiye  liuadred. 

t  The  stated  salary  for  a  senator  of  Athens  was  a  drachma,  or  seren-peare  Are* 
farthings  a  day. 

*  TIpirrayuQ. 
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Agis,full  of  the  imagination  that  the  city  would  not  quietly 
submit  to  these  changes,  and  that  the  people  would  not  thus 
tamely  part  with  their  ancient  liberty;  or,  should  they  now  be- 
hold his  numerous  army  approaching,  that  public  combustions 
must  ensue  amongst  them;  unable  to  persuade  himself  that  at 
the  present  juncture,  they  could  possibly  be  kept  from  tumults, 
— Agis,  I  say,  returned  no  proposal  of  terms  to  the  deputation 
which  came  to  him  from  the  four  hundred.  But,  having  sent 
for  a  numerous  reinforcement  from  Peloponnesus,  he  advanced 
soon  after,  with  the  garrison  of  Decelea  and  the  fresh  reinforce- 
ments, up  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens.  He  took  this  step  on  the 
presumption  that  "thus,  either  thrown  into  utter  confusion,  they 
might  be  mastered  whenever  he  gave  the  word,  or  even  at  the 
first  sight  of  his  approach,  through  the  great  confusion  which  in 
all  probability  must  follow  within  and  without:  since,  to  make 
himself  master  of  their  long-walls,  as  there  could  not  be  hands  at 
leisure  for  their  defence,  he  could  not  fail. 

But  when  upon  his  nearer  approach,  the  Athenians  within 
were  thrown  into  no  stir  or  bustle  at  all :  when  even  they  caused 
their  cavalry,  and  detachments  of  their  heavy-armed,  light-armed, 
and  archers,  to  sally  out  into  the  field,  who  made  a  slaughter  of 
«uch  as  were  too  far  advanced,  and  became  masters  of  their  arms 
and  dead  bodies;— finding  then  he  had  proceeded  upon  wrong 
presumptions,  he  again  drew  off  his  army.  After  this,  he  him- 
self, with  the  former  garrison,  continued  in  the  post  of  Decel6a  : 
but  the  late  reinforcement,  after  some  continuance  in  the  country, 
was  sent  back  to  Peloponnesus. 

Yet,  subsequent  to  this,  the  four  hundred  persisted  in  sending 
deputies  to  Agis  with  as  much  eagerness  as  ever;  and,  he  now 
receiving  them  in  a  better  manner,  with  encouragements  to  pro- 
ceed, they  even  send  an  embassy  to  Lacedaemon  to  propose  a 
treaty,  being  of  all  things  desirous  to  obtain  an  accommodation. 

They  also  send  toSamos  a  deputation  of  ten,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  army,  and  give  them  ample  assurance  that  "the  oligarchy 
was  not  set  up  for  the  prejudice  either  of  the  State  or  any  indivi- 
duals, but  as  the  only  expedient  left  to  preserve  the  whole  com- 
munity ;— that  the  number  of  those  who  now  had  the  manage- 
ment was  five  thousand,  and  not  barely  four  hundred:  and  yet 
on  no  occasion  whatever  had  the  Athenians,  partly  through  em- 
ploys in  their  armies  abroad  or  other  foreign  avocations,  ever  met 
together,  to  consult  on  affairs  of  state,  in  a  number  so  large  as 
five  thousand."      Having  instructed  them  to  insert  some  other 
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alleviating  pleas,  they  sent  them  away  upon  the  first  instant  of 
tiie  change  they  hatl  made  :  apprehensive  of  wliat  actually  came 
to  pass,  that  the  bulk  of  their  seamen  would  never  quietly  submit 
to  an  oligarchical  government,  and  an  opposition  beginning  there 
Diight  overturn  all  that  had  hitherto  been  done. 

For  at  Samos  some  stirs  had  already  arose  about  the  oligarchy, 
and  that  which  is  now  to  be  recited  happened  exactly  at  the  time 
that  the  four  hundred  seized  the  administration  at  Athens. 

The  party  which  at  this  juncture  was  subsisting  at  Samos 
against  the  nobility,  and  were  of  the  popular  side,  having  now 
altered  their  schemes,  and  followed  the  suggestions  of  Pisander 
ever  since  his  return  from  Athens,  and  gnined  the  concurrence 
of  Athenians  at  Samos,  combined  together  by  oath  to  the  number 
of  about  three  hundred,  and  resolved  to  fall  upon  their  antagonists 
as  factious  on  the  side  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  they  murder 
one  *  Hyperbolus,  an  Athenian,  a  scurvy  fellow,  and  banished  by 

*  This  was  the  person  whom  the  ostracism  made  ia  some  measure  famous,  aad 
who  made  the  ostracism  quite  infamous.  Plutarch  hatb  repeated  the  story  thrice. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  life  of  Nicias. 

<*  \N  lien  the  opposition  was  very  hot  at  Athens  betweeu  Alcibiades  and  Nicias, 
»nd  the  day  for  ostracising  was  drawing  on, — which  at  certain  interrals  the  people 
oi"  Athens  were  nsed  to  enforce,  and  send  away  into  a  ten  years'  exile  Seme  one 
citizen  suspected  of  designs  as^ainst  their  liberty,  or  odious  for  being  too  illustrious 
or  rich,-»-each  of  tlifsc  grand  competitors  was  under  grievous  apprehensions,  and- 
with  reason  too,  that  it  misht  he  his  own  lot  to  be  exikdon  this  occasion.  Alci- 
biades was  hated  fur  his  way  uf  life,  and  for  his  huld  and  enterprising  genius. 
Niciaswas  envied  ou  account  of  his  wealth;  his  way  of  living  was  neither  sociable 
nor  popular  ;  as  he  avoided  a  crowd,  and  herded  with  a  few  intimates,  he  gave  great 
distaste;  besi^les,  as  he  bad  often  opposed  the  caprices  of  the  people,  and  constrained 
them  to  pursue  their  real  interest,  he  was  deep  in  their  displeasure.  In  short,  the 
contest  rau  high  between  the  young  and  military  men  on  one  side,  and  the  old  ))aci. 
fie  Athenians  on  the  other,  whilst  each  were  endeavouring  to  throw  the  ostracism 
upon  the  hated  object.     But, 

"  Parties  ran  high,  and  scoundrels  got  renown. 

Such  dissensions  in  the  community  gave  scope  tu  knaves  and  incendiaries.  Thera 
was  one  Hyperbolus,  of  Perithadae,  very  assuming  without  the  least  reason  to  be  so  ; 
however,  by  dint  of  impudence  working  himself  into  power,  and  the  disgrace  of  his 
country  so  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  conspicuous  in  it.  On  this  occasion  Hy_ 
berbolus  could  have  no  suspicion  of  becoming  himself  the  butt  of  an  ostracism  ;  he 
had  a  much  better  title  to  the  gallows.  Presuming,  on  the  contrary,  that,  when 
either  of  these  great  men  were  exiled,  he  himself  could  easily  make  head  against 
ibe  other,  he  mauifested  great  pleasure  at  the  contest,  and  irritated  the  fury  of  the 
people  against  them  both.  iSicias  and  Alcibiades,  perceiving  his  roguish  intent, 
conferred  privately  together  ;  and  getting  their  several  factions  to  unite,  secured 
one  another,  and  threw  the  votes  ou  Hyperbolus.  Such  a  turn  at  first  gave  the 
Athenians  much  pleasure  and  diversion  ;  yet  soon  after  they  were  highly  chagrined 
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the  ostracism,  not  from  a  dread  of  his  influence  or  weight,  but 
for  the  profligacy  of  his  life  and  his  being  a  public  disgrace  to  hii 
country.  In  this  they  were  countenanced  by  Charminus,  one  of 
the  commanders,  and  some  of  the  Athenians  associated  with  them, 
to  whom  they  gave  this  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  Some  other  act* 
of  the  same  nature  they  committed  by  instructions  from  them, 
and  had  it  in  agitation  to  multiply  their  blows ;  but  those  marked 
out  for  destruction,  getting  wind  of  their  design,  communicated 
the  whole  to  Leon  and  Diomedon,  who  thought  of  an  oligarchy 
with  high  regret,  because  their  credit  was  high  with  the  people  : 
to  *Thrasybulus  also  and  Thrasyllus,  the  former  a  captain  of  a 
trireme,  and  the  latter  of  a  band  of  heavy-armed;  and  to  such 
others  as  were  judged  most  likely  to  stem  the  fury  of  the  conspi- 
rators. These  they  conjured  "  not  to  look  calmly  on  till  their 
destruction  should  be  completed,  and  Samos  rent  away  from  the 
Athenians,  by  which  alone  till  now  their  empire  had  been  pre- 
served and  supported."  Listenings  therefore,  to  these  representa- 
tions, they  privately  exhorted  every  single  soldier  not  to  suifer 
such  proceedings;  and  more  earnestly  than  others  the  Paralian, 

by  reflecting  that  making  such  a  sconndrel  tlie  object  of  it  was  shaming  the  octra>- 
t'ism  for  ever.  There  was  dignity  even  in  punislnnents  :  the  ostracism  was  of  suck 
a  nature  as  to  suit  a  Tliucydides,  an  Aristides,  and  men  of  such  exalted  character!?. 
It  was  clear  honour  to  Hyperbolas ;  and  ga^'e  him  room  to  boast;:  that,  though  a 
scoundrel,  he  had  been  distinguished  like  the  greatest  and  best  Athenians ;  a> 
Plato,  the  comic  poet^  says  of  him,^ 

He  always  acted  worthy  of  himself, 

But  ejuite  unworthy  of  snch  high  reproof; 

The  shell  was  ne'er  desigu'd  to  honour  scoundrels. 

In  a  word,  no  person  was  eter  banished  by  the  ostracism  after  Hyperbolas  j  it  wa» 
he  who  closed  the  list." 

*  Thrasybulus,  whose  name  now  first  occurs,  acts  a  very  high-spirited  and  noble 
^art  in  the  close  of  this  history,  **  If  virtue  could  be  weighed  merely  by  itself, 
without  any  regard  to  outward  circumstance,  I  should  not  hesitate  (says  Cornelius 
Wepos)  to  prefer  him  before  all  ths  great  meif  in  Greece*  But  1  aver,  that  not  one 
of  them  ever  surpassed  him  in  integrity^  in  resoltrtion,  in  grandeur  of  soul,  and  true 
patriotism,— 'Yel,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  though  nobody  excelled  him  in  real  merit, 
many  have  outstripped  him  in  point  of  fame.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  (the  pari 
of  it  which  now  rcma'ms),  Tbrasybulus  did  many  things  without  Alcibiades  ;  Alci- 
biades  did  nothing  without  Thrasybulus  •,  and  yet  the  other,  through  aha|>pines3 
peculiar  to  himself,  reaped  the  glory  and  benefit  of  all."  So  far  this  elegant  Roman 
writer.  The  reader  will  soon  see  some  of  Thrasybulus's  exploits,  separately  from 
and  in  concert  with  Alcibiades  :  but  the  glory  of  his  life  was  ridding  Athens  some 
years  after  of  thirty  tyrants  at  a  blow  ;  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  a  wreath  of 
«live,  the  most  honourable  recompcnce  his  grateful  countrymen  could  bestow  upon 
him.  He  was  ever  a  firm, intrepid,  disinterested"  patriot  ;  and  lost  bis  life  at  last  i» 
the  SCI  vice  of  his  country. 
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since  all  tliat  sailed  in  that  vessel  were  citizens  of  Athens,  all 
free,  and  enemies  determined,  from  time  iraniemorial,  to  an  oli- 
garchy, even  when  it  had  no  existence.  Leon  also  and  Diorae- 
doii  never  went  out  to  sea  without  leaving  them  some  ships  for 
their  guard  ;  insomuch  that,  when  the  three  hundred  made  their 
attempt,  as  ait  these  united  in  their  obstruction,  but  most  heartily 
4)f  all  the  Panilians,  the  po)j>ular  party  at  Samos  was  rescued  from 
destruction.  Thirty  of  those  three  hundred  they  even  slaugh- 
tered, and  three  of  the  most  factious  amongst  the  survivors  they 
doomed  to  banishment.  Then,  having  published  au  indemnity 
for  the  rest,  they  continued  to  support  the  democracy  at  Samos. 

But  the  Samians  and  soldiery  dispatch  the  Paralus  with  all 
expedition  to  Athens,  having  on  board  fier  Chsereas,  the  son  of 
Achestratus,  an  Athenian,  who  had  borne  a  considerable  share  ia 
the  last  turn  of  afiairs,  charged  with  a  notification  of  these  last 
transactions ;  for  yet  it  was  not  known  at  Samos  that  the  four 
hundred  had  seized  the  administration.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
were  they  come  to  their  moorings,  than  the  four  hundred  caused 
two  or  three  of  the  crew  of  the  Paraius  to  be  dragged  away  to 
prison  ;  the  residue  they  turned  over  from  that  vessel  into  another 
ship  of  war,  and  ordered  them  away  as  a  guard-ship  for  the  station 
of  Euboea.  But  Chaereas,  sensible  in  what  train  affairs  were  going, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  escape;  and,  returning  again  to 
Samos,  related  to  the  soldiery  ail  that  had  been  done  in  Athens,  ex- 
aggerating every  point  with  abundant  severity.  That  '*  every  citi- 
zen was  now  kept  in  awe  with  whips  and  scourges,  and  that  even 
their  own  wives  and  children  daily  felt  the  insolence  of  those 
tyrants;  nay,  they  have  it  now  in  agitation,  that  if  any  on  duty 
at  Samos  shall  presume  to  oppose  their  pleasure,  immediately  to 
arrest  and  imprison  the  whole  of  their  kindred  ;  and,  in  case  the 
former  will  not  submit,  to  put  the  latter  to  death."  On  many 
other  points  he  also  expatiated,  all  aggravated  with  falsehoods. 

His  audience,  in  the  first  instant  of  their  passion,  were  fully 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  all  those  who  had  appeared  most  active 
for  an  oligarchy,  and  in  short,  of  all  who  had  any  hand  in  its 
promotion  ;  but  being  stopped  by  the  interposition  of  other* 
more  moderate,  and  listening  to  the  remonstrance,  that  "  they 
ought  not  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  their  country,  now  that  a  fleet 
of  the  enemy  lay  almost  ranged  against  them  for  battle,"  they 
desisted.  And,  afterwards,  those  who  had  openly  avowed  the 
design  of  restoring  the  democratical  form  at  Samos,  namely, 
Thrasybulus  the  son  of  Lycus,  and  Thrasyllus,  (for  these  had  the 
principal  agency  in  this  new  revolution),  caused  every  soldier  to 
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swear  the  most  solemn  oaths,  more  especially  such  as  were  for 
an  oligarchy,  that**  they  would  submit  to  no  form  but  the  de- 
mocracy, and  would  act  in  this  cause  with  general  unanimity ; 
and,  farther,  would  zealously  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Pe- 
loponnesians ;  that  eternal  enemies  they  would  remain  to  the 
four  hundred,  and  would  enter  into  no  treaty  of  accommodation 
with  them."  All  the  Samians,  farther,  that  were  old  enough  to 
bear  arms,  took  the  same  oaths;  and  henceforth  the  army  com- 
municated all  their  affairs  to  the  Samians,  and  gave  them  an  in- 
sight into  all  the  dangers  which  might  attend  the  sequel  ;  con- 
vinced that  otherwise  no  safe  resource  remained  for  either ;  but 
if  the  four  hundred  or  the  enemy  at  Miletus  proved  too  hard  for 
them,  their  ruin  was  unavoidable. 

Terrible  were  the  present  embroilments  of  the  times,  while 
those  at  Samos  were  striving  to  re-establish  the  democracy  at 
Athens,  and  those  at  Athens  to  force  an  oligarchical  form  upon 
the  army.  The  soldiers,  farther,  immediately  summoned  a  gene-* 
Tal  assembly,  in  which  they  deposed  their  former  commanders, 
and  all  such  captains  of  triremes  as  fell  under  their  suspicions, 
and  then  chose  others  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  both  captains  of 
triremes  and  land-commanders,  amongst  whom  were  Thrasybulus 
and  Thras}'llus.  The  last  rose  up  in  the  assembly,  and  encou- 
raged them  by, every  topic  of  persuasion;  particularly, — that 
*'  they  had  not  the  least  reason  to  be  dispirited,  though  Athens 
itself  had  revolted  from  them;  for  this  was  merely  the  secession 
of  a  minority  from  men  whose  numbers  were  greater,  and  who 
were  better  furnished  for  every  exigence,  because  the  whole  navy 
of  Athens  was  their  own,  by  which  they  could  compel  dependent 
States  to  pay  in  their  former  contingents  of  tribute  as  fully  as  if 
they  sailed  on  such  an  errand  from  Athens  itself.  Even  yet  they 
■were  masters  of  a  city  at  Samos,  a  city  despicable  in  no  respects, 
but  whichonce  inaformer  war  had  well  nigh  wrested  the  empire 
of  the  sea  from  the  Athenians.  The  seat  of  war,  in  regard  to 
their  public  enemies,  would  continue  the  same  as  it  was  before  ; 
iiay.  hy  being  mneters  of  the  fleet,  they  were  better  enabled  to 
procure  all  the  needful  supplies  than  their  opponents  who  were 
now  at  Athens.  It  was  purely  owing  to  their  own  peculiar 
situation  at  Samos  that  the  others  had  hitherto  been  masters  of 
the  entrance  into  the  Pir«us;  and  they  soon  should  be  highly 
distressed  if  they  refused  to  restore  them  their  ancient  polity, 
since  these  at  Samos  could  more  easily  bar  them  the  use  of  the 
sea  than  be  barred  up  by  them.  What  assistance  Athens  had 
jiitherto  given  them  against  the  enemy  were  but  trifling,  and  c\f 
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no  real  importance.  Nothing  could  be  lost  from  that  quarter ; 
which  was  no  longer  able  to  supply  them  with  money,  since 
with  that  they  had  been  supplied  by  the  arniy  ;  nor  to  send 
them  any  valuable  instructions,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the 
troops  abroad  were  submissive  to  the  orders  of  the  State  at  home, 
Na}',  in  some  pomts  those  at  Athens  had  most  egregiously  of- 
fended, since  they  i:ad  overturned  the  laws  of  their  country, 
w  hich  those  here  had  preserved,  and  were  exerting  their  efforts 
to  compel  others  to  the  observance  of  them;  and  therefore,  in 
every  method  of  valuation,  the  men  who  here  provided  well  for 
the  public  welfare,  were  in  no  respect  worse  patriots  than  the 
men  at  Athens.  Even  Alcibiades,  should  they  grant  him  an  in- 
demnity and  a  safe  return,  would  readdy  procure  them  the  king's 
alliance;  and,  what  had  the  greatest  weigtit,  should  they  mis- 
carry in  every  branch  of  their  present  designs,  many  places  of 
refuge  lay  always  open  to  men  possessed  of  so  considerable  a 
fleet,  in  which  they  might  find  fresh  cities  and  another  country." 

After  such  occurrences  in  the  assembly  convened  by  the  sol- 
diery, and  the  conclusion  of  their  mutual  exhortations,  they  con- 
tinued their  preparations  for  war  with  unremitting  diligence. 
But  the  deputation  of  ten,  sent  from  the  four  hundred  to  Samos, 
being  informed  of  these  proceedings  when  they  were  advanced 
in  their  voyage  so  far  as  Delos,  thought  proper  to  proceed  no 
farther. 

About  this  very  time,  the  Peloponnesians  on  board  the  fleet 
stationed  at  Miletus  clamoured  loudly  among  themselves,  that 
**  they  are  betrayed  by  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes ;  as  the 
former  had  already  refused  to  engage,  when  themselves  were 
hearty  and  in  fine  condition,  and  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  was 
email ;  nor  would  do  so  even  now,  when  the  latter  are  reported 
to  be  embroiled  with  intestine  seditions,  and  their  own  ships  are 
daily  impairing;  but,  under  pretext  of  a  Phoenician  fleet  to  be 
brought  up  by  Tissaphernes,  an  aid  merely  non)inal,  and  which 
would  never  join  them,  he  was  ruining  aii  by  dilatory  measures. 
And  as  for  Tissaphernes,  it  was  never  tiis  intention  to  bring  up 
that  fleet;  but  he  was  plainly  undermining  the  strength  of  theirs, 
by  not  supplying  them  constantly  and  fully  with  their  pay.  The 
time,  therefore,  they  insisted,  oujjjhJ  no  longer  to  be  thus  idly 
wasted,  but  an  engagement  hazartled  at  once."  Yet  in  such 
clamours  those  deepest  concerned  were  the  Syracusans. 

The  confederates  and  Astyochus  himself  being  affected  with 
these  clamours,  and  having  declared  in  a  council  of  war  for  en-f 
gaging  the  enemy  forthwith,  as  they  had  received  undoubted  in? 
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telligence  of  the  confusions  at  Samos  ;  putting  out  to  sea  with 
the  whole  of  their  fleet,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twelve 
sail,  and  having  ordered  the  Miiesians  to  march  thither  over-land, 
they  stood  away  for  Mycale.  At  Glauca?  of  Micale  the  Athe- 
nians were  now  lying,  with  eighty-two  ships  of  the  Sainniau  de- 
partment: for  in  this  quarter  of  Mycale  Samos  lies,  but  a  small 
distance  from  the  continent:  but,  when  they  saw  the  fleet  of  the 
Peloponnesians  approaching,  they  retired  to  Samos,  judging 
their  own  strength  insufficient  for  an  engagement  witli  the  foe 
which  might  prove  decisive.  Besides,  as  they  had  discovered 
the  intention  of  those  at  Miletus  to  venture  an  engagement,  they 
expected  Strombicbides  from  the  Hellespont,  who  was  to  bring 
to  their  assistance  the  ships  on  the  station  of  Chios  which  had 
gone  up  to  Abydus  ;  and  a  message  had  already  been  dispatched 
to  hasten  him  up.  For  these  reasons  they  plied  away  to  Samos, 
The  Peloponnesians,  arriving  at  Mycale,  encamped  upon  the 
shore  along  with  the  land-forces  of  the  Milesians  and  those  sent 
in  by  the  bordering  people.  On  the  next  day,  when  they  were 
fully  bent  on  standing  directly  against  Samos,  advice  is  brought 
jthem  that  "  Strombicbides  is  come  up  with  the  ships  from  the 
Jlellespont ;"  upon  which  they  made  the  best  of  their  way 
back  again  to  Miletus.  And  riow  the  Athenians,  having  gained 
an  accession  of  strength,  shew  themselves  immediately  before 
Miletus,  with  a  hundred  arid  eight  sail,  desirous  of  coming  to  an 
engagement  with  the  enemy.  But,  as  nothing  stirred  out  against 
them,  they  also  returned  to  Samos. 

In  the  same  summer,  immediately  after  the  former  movements, 
the  Peloponnesians — who  had  waved  coming  out  to  an  engage* 
ment,  since  with  the  whole  of  their  strength  they  thought  them- 
selves by  no  means  a  match  for  their  enemy,  and  were  now  re- 
duced to  great  perplexities  about  the  methods  of  procuring  sub* 
sistence  for  so  numerous  a  fleet,  especially  as  Tissaphernes  was 
so  remiss  in  his  payments — send  away  to  Pharnabazus  (pursuant 
to  the  prior  instructions  from  Peloponnesus)  Clearchus  the  son  of 
Ramphias,  with  a  detachment  of  forty  sail :  for  Pharnabazus  had 
demanded  such  a  force,  and  was  ready  to  support  the  expences 
of  it;  and  it  had  been  further  notified  to  them  in  form  that  By- 
zantium was  ripe  for  a  revolt.  And  thus  this  detachment 
of  Peloponnesians,  having  run  out  far  to  sea  to  get  clear  of 
the  Athenians  during  the  course,  met  with  very  tempestuous 
weather.  The  bulk  of  them,  it  is  true,  with  Clearchus,  rode  it 
out  to  Delos,  and  from  thence  return  again  to  Miletus.  But 
Clearchus,  setting  out  again,  travelled  over-land  to  Hellespont, 
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and  took  upon  hira  the  command.  Ten  ships,  however,  of  the 
detachment,  under  Elixus  the  Megaiean,  who  was  joined  ii>  the 
command,  reached  the  Hellespont  without  damaore,  and  effectu- 
ate the  revolt  of  Byzantium.  The  Athenians  at  Samos,  informed 
of  these  incidents,  send  away  a  detachment  to  the  Hellespont,  to 
support  and  guard  the  adjacent  cities  :  and  a  small  engagement 
happens  before  Byzantium,  between  eight  ships  on  a  side. 

Those  who  were  in  the  managertient  at  Samos,  and  above  all 
Thrasybulus,  adhering  still  to  the  sentiments  they  had  enter- 
tained ever  since  the  last  turn  of  affairs  there,  that  Alcibiades 
must  needs  be  recalled ;  the  latter  at  last  obtained,  in  full  assenn 
bly,  the  concurrence  of  the  soldiery.  Accordingly,  when  they 
had  voted  a  return  and  an  indemnity  to  Alcibiades,  Thrasybulus 
repaired  immediately  to  Tissaphernes,  and  brought  Alcibiades 
back  with  him  to  Samos  ;  convinced  their  last  resource  depended 
on  his  being  able  to  alienate  Tissaphernes  from  the  Peloponnesians. 
Hereupon,  an  assembly  being  called,  Alcibiades  at  large  expatiated 
upon  and  deplored  the  malignity  of  his  fate,  in  having  been 
exiled  from  his  country  :  and  then,  having  amply  run  over  every 
topic  relating  to  the  present  posture  of  aii'airs,  he  raised  their  ex- 
pectations high  in  regard  to  the  future.  He  riiagnified,  with  a 
mighty  parade  of  words,  his  own  interest  in  Tissaphernes  ;  from 
the  view,  not  only  to  intimidate  the  patrons  of  the  oligarchical 
government  at  Athens,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  cabals,  but  also  to 
render  himself  more  respectable  to  these  at  Samos,  and  to  raise 
up  their  confidence  in  him  as  high  as  possible; — to  give  the 
enemy,  farther,  as  many  handles  as  he  was  able  to  calumniate 
Tissaphernes,  and  to  lower  all  their  present  sanguinary  expecta- 
tions. These  were  the  schemes  of  Alcibiades,  when,  with  all 
imaginable  ostentation,  he  gave  the  strongest  assurances  to  his 
audience,  that  "  Tissaphernes  had  pledged  his  word  to  him, 
that,  could  he  once  firmly  depend  upon  the  Athenians,  they 
never  should  be  distressed  for  want  of  supplies  whilst  he  had 
any  thing  left,  nay,  though  at  last  he  should  be  forced  to  turn 
into  ready  cash  the  very  bed  he  lay  on;  and  the  Phoenician  fleet, 
already  come  up  to  Aspendus,  he  would  join  with  the  Athenians, 
but  never  with  the  Peloponnesians:  the  only  pledge  of  fidelity 
he  required  from  the  Athenians  was,  for  Alcibiades  to  be  re- 
called, and  pass  his  word  for  their  future  conduct." 

The  army,  delighted  with  these  and  many  other  soothing 
topics,  proceed  immediately  to  associate  him  with  the  rest  of  the 
commanders,  and  implicitly  trusted  every  thing  to  their  manage- 
ment.    Not  a  man  was  any  longer  to  be  found  amongst  them 
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who  would  have  parted  with  his  present  confidence  of  certain 
security,  and  revenge  on  the  four  hundred,  for  all  the  treasure  in 
the  universe.  Nay,  they  were  ready  this  very  moment,  upon 
the  strength  of  what  Alcibiades  had  said^  to  slight  the  enemy 
now  at  hand,  and  steer  directly  for  the  Pirteus.  But,  though 
numbers  with  vehemence  recommended  the  step,  he  stopped 
their  ardour  by  remonstrances,  that"  they  ought  by  no  means  to 
think  of  steering  for  the  Pirseus,  and  leave  their  nearer  enemies 
upon  their  backs.  Bur,  in  relation  to  the  operations  of  war, 
since  he  was  elected  a  general  (he  said)  he  would  first  go  and  con- 
fer with  Tissaphernes,  and  would  then  proceed  to  action."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  assembly  was  no  sooner  dissolved  than  he  imme- 
diately departed,  that  he  might  appear  in  all  respects  to  be  per- 
fectly united  with  Tissaphernes;  desirous  also  to  raise  himself 
in  his  esteem,  and  give  him  a  sensible  proof  that  he  was  appointed 
a  general;  and,  by  virtue  of  this,  enabled  either  to  do  him  ser- 
vice or  to  do  him  harm.  It  was  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Alci- 
biades to  awe  the  Athenians  by  Tissaphernes,  and  Tissaphernes 
by  the  x'Vthenians. 

The   Peloponnesians  at  Miletus  had  no  sooner  heard  of   the 
recal  of  Alcibiades,  than,  as  before  they  suspected   treachery  in 
Tissaphernes,   they  now  loudly  vented   invectives  against    him. 
What  more  inflamed  them  was,  that,  ever  since  the  Athenians 
shevi'ed  themselves  before  Miletus,  and  they  had  refused  to  put 
out  to  sea  and  engage  them,  Tissaphernes  had  slackened  more 
than  ever  in  his  payments ;  and  thus,  hated  by  them  for  that  rea- 
son sufficiently  before,  he  now  became  more  odious  on  account 
of  Alcibiades.     The  soldiery  again,  as  on  former  occasions,  ran 
together  in  parties,  and  enumerated  their  grievances.     Nay,  some 
of  higher  rank,  persons  of  real   importance,  and  not  merely  the 
private  men,  were  full  of  remonstrances,  that   "  they  had   at  no 
time  received   their  full  subsistence;    his  payments   had   been 
always  scanty,  and  even  those  had  never  been  regular.     In  short» 
unless  they  were  led  directly  against  the  enen)y,  or  carried  to 
some  other  station  where  they  might  be   sure  of  subsistence, 
the  crews  would  abandon  their  vessels.     And  the  whole  blame 
of  all  that  befel  ought  to   be  charged  upon  Astyochus,  who  for 
private  lucre  endured   patiently  the  caprices  of  Tissapheines.'* 
Employed  as  they  were  in   thus  enumerating  grievances,  a   tu- 
mult actually  broke  out  against  Astyochus:  for  the  mariners  be- 
longing to  the  Syracusan  and  Thurian  vei?sels,  by  how  much  they 
enjoyed  the  greatest  liberty  of  all  others  in  the  fleet,  by  so  much 
the   more  heightened  confidence  did  they  flock  about  him  and 
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demand  their  pay.  Upon  this,  Astyochus  returned  an  answer 
too  full  of  spirit,  threatening  hard  *  that  Dorian^  who  seconded 
and  en«af)ijraged  the  demands  of  his  men,  and  even  lifting  up 
his  staff  and  shaking  it  at  him.  This  was  no  sooner  perceived  by 
the  military  crowd,  than,  seamen  as  they  were,  with  a  loud  up- 
roar, they  rushed  at  Astyochus  to  knock  him  down;  but,  aware 
of  their  design,  he  tlies  for  refuge  to  an  altar.  He  escaped,  in- 
deed, without  any  blows,  and  the  fray  was  ended  without  any 
harm  committed. 

The  Milesians  also  made  themselves  masters,  by  surprise,  of  a 
fort  erected  by  Tissaphernes  at  Miletus,  and  oblige  the  garrison 
left  in  it  to  evacuate  the  place.  These  things  pleased  the  rest  of 
the  allies,  and  not  least  of  all  the  Syracusans.  Lichas,  however, 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  these  proceedings.  He  insisted 
"  the  Milesians  were  obliged  in  duty  to  be  submissive  to  Tissa- 
phernes; and  that  all  others  who  lived  in  the  dominions  of  the 
king  lay  under  the  same  obligation,  and  were  bound  to  pay  due 
regard  to  his  just  authority,  till  such  time  as  the  war  was  hand- 
somely completed."  This  drew  upon  hrm  the  resentment  of  the 
Milesians  ;  and,  because  of  these  expressions,  and  some  others  of 
the  same  nature,  when  he  afterwards  died  of  a  natural  disease, 
they  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  buried  in  a  spot  of  ground 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  who  were  amongst  them  had  chosen 
for  his  interment. 

Whilst  affairs  were  thus  sadly  embroiled  between  the  soldiery 
on  one  side  and  Astyochus  and  Tissapliernes  oti  the  other,  Min- 
darus  arrived  from  Lacedaemon,  as  successor  to  Astyochus  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  fleet.  Accordingly  he  takes  the  com- 
mand upon  him,  and  Astyochus  sailed  away  for  home.  But  with 
liim,  as  ambassador,  Tissaphernes  sent  one  of  his  own  creatures, 
by  name  Gaulites,  a  Carian,  who  spoke  both  languages,  to  accuse 
the  Milesians  about  the  seizure  of  the  fort,  and  also  to  make 
apologies  for  his  conduct.  He  knew  that  the  Milesians  were  al- 
ready set  out  with  an  outcry,  chiefly  against  him;  and  that  Her- 
raocrates  was  gone  with  them,  well  armed  with  proofs  that  Tis- 
saphernes, in  concert  with  Alcibiades,  baffled  all  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  schemes,  and  basely  tampered  with  both  the  warring 
parties.  But  an  enmity  had  always  subsisted  between  these  two 
about  the  payments  of  subsistence.  And  at  length,  when  Her- 
mocrates  was  banished  from  Syracuse,  and  other  Syracusans  came 
to  Miletus  to  take  upon  them  the  command  of  the  Syracusan 
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vessels  (namely,  Potamis,  and  Myscon,  and  Demarchus)  Tissa- 
phernes  vented  his  choler  more  bitterly  than  ever  against  Hermo- 
crates,  now  an  exile ;  and,  amongst  his  other  accusations  of  him, 
affirmed,  that  he  had  demanded  a  sum  of  money,  which,  being 
refused  him,  he  had  ever  since  declared  himself  his  enemy." 
Aslyochus,  therefore,  and  the  Milesians,  and  Hermocrates,  are 
now  sailed  for  Lacedaemon. 

By  this  time  also  Alcibiades  had  repassed  from  Tissaphernes 
to  Sannos ;  and  from  Delos  the  deputation  sent  from  the  four 
hundred  on  the  late  revolution,  to  soothe  and  gain  the  concurrence 
of  those  at  Samos,  arrive  also  while  Alcibiades  is  there.  Upon 
•which,  an  assembly  being  called,  they  endeavoured  to  open  the 
cause.  The  soldiers  at  first  refused  to  hear  them,  and  roared 
aloud  for  the  murder  of  those  who  had  overturned  the  populat 
government.  At  length,  with  great  difficulty,  being  quieted, 
they  gave  them  a  hearing. 

The  deputies  remonstrated,  that "  not  for  the  ruin  of  Athens 
was  this  new  change  introduced,  but  purely  for  its  preservation, 
iu  no  wise  to  betray  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  because 
that  might  have  been  done  effectually  upon  the  late  approach  of 
its  enemy  to  her  walls,  since  they  were  in  power.  Every  single 
person  amongst  the  five  thousand  was  intended  to  have  a  regular 
share  in  the  administration.  Their  friends  and  relations  are  not 
treated  in  an  insolent  manner,  as  Chaereas  had  maliciously  sug- 
gested to  thera  ;  nay,  were  not  in  the  least  molested,  but  every 
where  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  property." 

Though  on  these  topics  they  amply  enlarged,  yet  they  were 
heard  with  no  manner  of  complacence,  but  with  manifest  indig- 
nation. Different  methods  of  proceeding  were  recommended  by 
different  persons;  but  the  majority  declared  for  sailing  away  at 
once  for  the  Pirseus.  On  this  occasion  Alcibiades  first  shewed 
himself  a  true  patriot ;  nay,  as  much  a  patriot  as  ever  Athenian 
had  been  :  for,  when  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were  hurried  furi- 
ously along  to^  invade  their  ownselves,  the  plain  consequence 
of  which  was  giving  up  at  once  Ionia  and  Hellespont  to  their 
public  foes,  he  mollified  their  fury;  and,  at  a  crisis  when  no 
other  man  living  could  have  been  able  to  restrain  the  multitude, 
he  persuaded  them  to  desist  from  this  strange  invasion;  and,  by 
reprimanding  those  whose  private  resentments  burst  out  most 
violently  against  the  deputies,  prevented  mischief.  At  length,  he 
himself  dismissed  them,  with  the  following  answer.  That  *'  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  five  thousand  he  had  no  intention 
to  oppose :  but  he  ordered  them  to  give  an  immediate  discharge  to 
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the  four  hundred,  and  to  restore  the  council  of  five  hundred  to 
their  prior  state.  If  farther,  from  a  principle  of  frugality,  they 
bad  made  retrenchments,  in  order  that  those  who  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  State  might  be  better  subsisted,  he  praised  them 
altogether.  He  then  recommended  to  them  a  steady  resistance, 
and  by  no  means  in  any  shape  to  give  way  to  the  enemy  :  for 
could  the  State  once  be  secured  from  its  public  foes,  a  reconci- 
liation amongst  its  members  might  easily  be  hoped  for ;  but, 
should  either  party  be  once  destroyed,  either  this  at  Samos,  or 
theirs  at  Athens,  none  would  soon  be  left  to  be  reconciled  at  all." 

There  were  present  at  this  audience  ambassadors  from  the 
Argives,  who  brought  assurances  of  aid  to  the  people  of  Athens 
at  Samos.  Alcibiades  commended  them  for  their  zeal ;  and  then 
exhorting  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  come  upon  a 
summons  sent,  he  civilly  dismissed  them.  These  Argives  came 
to  Samos  in  company  with  the  Paralians,  who  had  been  lately 
turned  over  by  the  four  hundred  into  a  vessel  of  war,  to  cruise 
round  Euboea,  and  to  carry  to  Lacedaemon  the  ambassadors, 
Lespodias,  Arisiophon,  and  Melesius,  sent  thither  from  the  four 
hundred.  But,  when  advanced  to  the  height  of  Argos,  they  put 
the  ambassadors  under  arrest,  as  chief  agents  in  pulling  down  the 
democracy,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  Argives.  They  had 
no  business  now  at  Athens,  and  so  came  from  Argos  to  Samos, 
convoying  the  Argive  ambassadors  in  the  trireme  which  they  had 
seized. 

The  same  summer,  Tissaphernes, — about  that  juncture  of 
time  in  which  the  Peloponnesians  were  most  furious  against  him 
for  the  other  reasons,  and  the  recalment  of  Alcibiades,  as  having 
now  pulled  off  the  mask  and  declared  for  the  Athenians,— desi- 
rous, as  in  truth  it  appeared,  to  efface  the  bad  impressions  they 
had  entertained  of  him,  got  ready  to  go  to  Aspendus  to  the  Phoe- 
nician fleet,  and  prevailed  with  Lichas  to  bear  him  company. 
In  regard  to  the  Peloponnesians,  he  declared  that  he  substituted 
his  own  lieutenant,  Tamas,  to  pay  them  their  subsistence,  whilst 
he  himself  should  be  absent.  Various  accounts  are  vented  about 
this  step;  nor  can  it  certainly  be  known  with  what  view  he  re- 
paired to  Aspendus,  or  why,  when  there,  he  did  not  bring  up  the 
fleet.  That  a  Phoenician  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  forty- 
seven  sail  was  now  come  up  to  Aspendus,  is  allowed  on  all  sides  ; 
but,  why  tiiey  did  not  come  forwards,  is  variously  conjectured. 
Some  think  he  went  out  of  sight  merely  to  carry  on  his  old  scheme 
of  wearing  away  the  Peloponnesians;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  Tamas  paid  in  their  subsistence  which  be  was  ordered  to 
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pay,  not  better  but  even  worse  than  Tissaphernes.  Others  say  it 
was,  that,  since  he  had  brought  the  PhcEnicians  to  Aspendus, 
he  might  save  large  sums  by  dismissing  them  there,  as  he  never 
had  sincerely  designed  to  make  use  of  their  service.  Others, 
again,  attribute  it  to  a  desire  to  quiet  the  clamours  against  him  at 
Lacedsemon,  and  to  get  himself  represented  there  as  one  abound- 
ing in  good  faith,  and  who  is  actually  gone  to  bring  up  a  fleet 
fairly  and  honestly  fitted  out  for  service. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  solution  of  the  mystery  is  this: 
he  would  not  bring  them  up,  merely  to  wear  out  and  to  balance 
the  strength  of  the  Grecians,  that,  during  his  absence  and  this 
studied  prolongation,  the  latter  might  be  running  into  ruin  ;  and, 
farther,  for  the  sake  of  balancing,  to  join  with  neither  party,  for 
fear  of  making  them,  too  strong  ;  for,  had  he  once  determined  to 
join  heartily  in  the  war,  the  consequence  was  certain  beyond  a 
doubt.  Had  he  brought  them  up  to  join  the  Lacedaemonians, 
he  must  in  all  probability  have  given  them  the  victory,  since  al- 
ready their  naval  strength  was  rather  equal  than  inferior  to  that 
of  their  opponents.  But,  that  their  ruin  alone  was  designed  by 
him  is  plain  from  the  excuse  he  made  for  not  bringing  up  that 
fleet :  he  pretended  they  were  fewer  in  number  than  the  king 
had  ordered  to  be  assembled  :  yet  if  this  were  so,  he  might  have 
ingratiated  himself  more  abundantly  with  the  king,  if  he  made  a 
great  saving  of  money  for  his  master,  and  with  less  expence  had 
accomplished  his  service.  To  Aspendus,  however,  whatever  was 
his  view,  Tissaphernes  repairs,  and  joins  the  Phoenicians  ;  nay, 
farther,  at  his  own  desire,  the  Peloponnesians  sent  Philippus,  a 
noble  Lacedaemonian,  with  two  triremes,  to  take  charge  of  this 
lleet. 

Alcibiades  had  no  sooner  received  intelligence  that  Tissa- 
phernes  was  at  Aspendus,  than,  taking  with  him  thirteen  sail, 
he  hastened  thither  after  him,  promising  to  those  at  Samoa  an  as- 
sured and  important  piece  of  service  :  for,  "  he  would  either  bring 
the  Phoenician  fleet  to  the  Athenians,  or  at  least  prevent  their 
junction  with  the  Peloponnesians."  It  is  probable  that,  from  a 
Jong  acquaintance,  he  was  privy  to  the  whole  intention  of  Tissa- 
phernes  never  to  bring  up  this  fleet;  and  his  project  wa»  now, 
to  lender  Tissaphernes  still  more  odious  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
for  the  regard  he  shewed  to  himself  and  the  Athenians,  that  so 
he  might  at  last  be  necessitated  to  strike  in  with  the  latter.  He 
stood  away  therefore  directly  by  Phaselis  and  Caunus,  and  helcj 
fin  his  course  upward^. 
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The  deputation,  sent  from  the  four  hundred,  being  returned 
from  Samos  to  Athens,  reported  the  answer  of  Alcibiades  ; — how 
•'  he  encouraged  them  to  hold  out,  and  give  way  in  no  sliape  to 
the  enemy;  and  that  his  conlidence  was  great  he  should  be  able 
thoroughly  to  reconcile  them  with  the  army,  and  give  them  vic- 
tory over  the  Peloponnesiaus."  By  this  report  they  very  much 
revived  the  spirits  of  many  of  those  wlio  had  a  share  in  the  oli- 
garchy, and  yet  would  gladly  extricate  themselves  from  the  bu- 
siness upon  assurances  of  indemnity.  They  had  already  begun 
to  hold  sepajate  cabals,  and  shew  open  discontent  at  the  train 
ofatlairs.  They  were  h^ded  by  some  of  principa:!  authority, 
even  in  the  present  oligarchy,  and  who  fdled  the  great  offices  of 
state,  namely,  Theramenes  *,  the  son  of  Agnon,  and  Aristocrates, 
the  sou  of  Sicelius ;  and  others  who  vr ere  most  deeply  concerned 
ID  late  transactions;  and  from  a  dread,  as  they  gave  out,  of  the 
army  at  Samos,  and  Alcibiades,  had  concurred  in  sending  an  em- 
bassy to  Lacedaemon,  lest  by  unseasoiiable  dissents  from  the  ma- 
jority they  might  have  done  mischief  to  the  public.  ^Not  that 
they  hasted  themselves  even  now  to  put  an  utter  end  to  the  oli- 
garchical government,  but  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  making  use 
of  the  live  thousand  not  merely  in  name  but  in  act,  and  to  render 
the  polity  more  equal.  This  was,  it  must  be  owned,  the  political 
scheme  which  they  all  pretended:  but,  through  private  ambition 
the  majority  had  given  into  that  course,  by  which  an  oligarchy, 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  a  democracy,  is  ripe  for  subversion: 
for  it  was  the  daily  claim  of  each  single  person  concerned,  not  to 
be  equal  with  the  rest,  but  to  be  pre-eminently  the  first ;  whereas, 
when  out  of  a  democracy  a  preference  is  awarded,  the  distinction 
is  the  more  easily  brooked,  as  if  it  were  the  real  consequence  of 
superior  worth.  But  what  of  a  certainty  elevated  them  most, 
was  the  great  influence  of  Alcibiades  at  Samos,  and  their  own 
consciousness  that  this  business  of  an  oligarchy  carried  with  it  no 

*  Theramenes  was  very  expert  at  turning  about  and  shifting  his  party.  He  got 
by  it  the  nick  name  of  Cothemus,  or  the  Buskin:  because  the  tragt-dians'  bnskia 
■WAS  made  large  enousjh  for  any  foot  to  go  into  it.  He  was  however  a  mau  of  great 
abilities:,  and  generally  regarded  as  a  lover  of  his  country.  His  turns  were  dexterous, 
well-timed,  and  made  with  a  view  of  public  good.  Caesar,  when  making  Cicero  a 
compliment,  likened  him  to  Theramenes,  He  was  deeply  coiiterntd  in  all  the 
subsequent  revolutions  at  Athens.  He  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  peace  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  aftei  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  when  they  demolished 
their  long  walls,  opened  their  harbours,  and  gave  up  their  shipping.  He  was  after- 
wards nominally  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  for  he  soon  began  to  oppose  tiiem  j  first 
with  moderation,  then  with  Tckemeacei  wbi<;h  exasperated  theia  so,  that  they  pqt 
\im  to  death. 
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prospect  of  firm  or  lasting  continuance.  A  contention  there- 
fore ensued  among  them,  which  of  them  should  shew  the  great- 
est zeal  for  the  people. 

But  such  of  the  four  hundred  as  made  the  greatest  opposition 
to  this  new  scheme,  and  were  leaders  of  their  party  ;— namely, 
Phrynichus,  who  formerly,  during  his  employment  as  general  at 
Samos,  had  embroiled  himself  with  Alcibiades ;  and  Aristarchus, 
one  of  the  most  violent  and  also  most  inveterate  opponents  of  the 
people;  and  Pisander,  and  Antipho,  and  others  of  the  greatest 
influence  amongst  them:  who  formerly,  upon  establishing  them-* 
selves  first  in  the  government,  and  ever  since  the  army  at  Samos 
had  dissented  from  them  in  favour  of  the  democracy,  had  be- 
stirred themselves  in  sending  embassies  to  Lacedsaemon,  in  more 
(irmly  establishing  the  oligarchy,  and  erecting  a  new  fortification 
on  the  spot  which  is  called  Eetioneia;— these,  I  say,  exerted 
themselves  with  much  greater  ardour  than  ever  since  the  retura 
of  the  deputies  from  Samos,  as  they  plainly  saw  the  inclinations 
of  numbers,  and  some  of  their  own  body,  on  whose  perseverance 
they  had  highly  depended,  were  entirely  changed,  They  even 
caused  Antipho,  and  Phrynichus,  and  ten  others,  to  set  out  with 
all  expedition:  so  apprehensive  were  they  of  fresh  opposition, 
both  in  Athens  itself  and  from  Samos;  and  charged  them  with 
instructions  to  strike  up  an  accommodation  with  the  Lacedaemo* 
nians  upon  any  tolerable  terms  they  could  possibly  procure. 
They  also  carried  on  with  redoubled  diligence  the  new  works  at 
Eetioneia.  These  works  were  intended,  as  was  given  out  by 
Theramenes  and  his  party,  not  so  much  to  keep  out  of  the  Piraeus 
those  from  Samos,  should  they  endeavour  to  attempt  it,  as  to 
enable  themselves,  at  their  own  discretion,  to  receive  both  the 
ships  and  land-forces  of  the  enemy  ;  for  Eetioneia  is  the  mole  of 
the  Piraeus,  and  the  entrance  into  it  opens  at  the  end  of  this  mole. 
The  new  work  was  therefore  joined  in  such  a  manner  to  that 
which  guarded  it  before,  on  the  side  of  the  land,  that  a  small 
party  posted  behind  could  command  the  entrance.  For  the  ex- 
tremities of  it  were  continued  down  to  the  fort  in  the  very 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  was  narrow;  and  both  the  old 
wall,  whicli  was  built  on  the  land-side,  and  this  new  fortification 
within,  reached  down  to  the  sea.  They  also  enlarged  and 
secured  the  great  portico,  which  adjoined  to  the  new  work 
erected  in  the  Piraeus,  and  kept  it  entirely  in  their  own  custody. 
Here  they  obliged  all  the  citizens  to  lodge  what  corn  they  already 
had,  and  all  that  should  hereafter  be  imported,  and  here  only  to 
expose  it  to  sale  and  to  vend  it. 
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These  proceedings  had  for  a  long  time  drawn  sharp  insinuati- 
ons from  Theramenes ;  and,  when  the  embassy  returned  from 
Lacedaemon  without  bringing  to  auy  manner  of  issue  a  general 
accommodation  for  the  whole  State,  he  averred,  that  "by  this 
new  work  the  safety  of  the  city  was  visibly  endangered."  For 
from  Peloponnesus,  at  this  instant  of  time,  at  the  request  of  the 
EubcEans,  no  less  than  forty*two  sail  of  ships  were  on  the  coast 
ofLaconia;  some  of  which  were  Italian,  from  Tareutum  and 
from  Locn,  and  some  Sicilian:  and  all  were  now  bound  for  Eu« 
bcea.  At  the  head  of  this  equipment  was  Hegesandridas,  a 
Spartan,  the  son  of  Hegesauder.  Theramenes  mamtaiueJ,  that 
•*  it  was  set  out  less  for  Eubcea  than  for  those  who  were  now  for- 
tifying at  Eetioneia  :  and,  unless  we  stand  upon  our  guard,  they 
will  surprise  and  complete  the  ruin  of  Athens."  There  was 
really  something  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  he  accused  to  coun- 
tenance this  charge,  nor  was  it  merely  the  outcry  of  slander. 
Those  who  now  composed  the  oligarchy  were  principally  desi- 
rous to  preserve  in  their  hands  the  whole  appenage  of  the  repub- 
lic; if  this  were  impracticable,  to  secure  the  shipping  and  walls, 
and  subsist  with  independence;  but,  should  they  be  unable  to 
compass  this,  rather  than  fall  the  first  victims  to  the  democracy 
re-established,  to  let  in  the  enemy  ;  and,  resigning  their  shipping 
and  fortifications,  to  make  any  terms  whatever  for  the  State,  pro- 
vided they  could  obtain  security  for  their  own  persons.  They 
accelerated,  therefore,  this  new  work;  which  was  so  contrived 
as  to  have  posterns,  and  sally-ports,  and  passages  sufficient  to  let 
in  the  enemy ;  and  they  proceed  with  all  imaginable  dispatch, 
in  order  to  outstrip  prevention. 

Hitherto,  indeed,  this  charge  against  them  had  only  been  whis- 
pered with  an  air  of  secrecy  amongst  a  few.  But,  when  Phryni- 
chus,  upon  his  return  from  the  embassy  to  Lacedaemon,  was  trea- 
cherously stabbed,  by  one  of  the  patrole  in  the  forum,  at  the  hour 
of  public  resort,  being  got  but  a  few  steps  from  the  house  where 
the  council  was  sitting,  and  dropped  down  dead  upon  the  spot ; 
when,  farther,  the  assassin  made  his  escape  ;  and  a  stranger  from 
Argos,  who  assisted  at  the  fact,  being  apprehended  and  tortured 
by  the  four  hundred,  discovered  not  the  name  of  any  one  person 
who  set  them  on,  nor  made  any  farther  confession  than  that  '*  he 
knew  large  numbers  met  at  the  house  of  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  patrole,  and  at  other  places;" — then,  at  length,  as 
nothing  could  be  made  of  this  affair,  Theramenes  and  Aristocrates 
and  as  many  either  of  the  four  hundred  or  of  others  as  were  com- 
bined with  them,  proceeded  to  act  iu  a  more  open  and  resolute 
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manner.  For  by  this  time  the  fleet  was  come  round  from  La- 
conia;  and,  riding  before  Epidaurus,  had  made  ravages  upon 
^gina.  Theranienes  therefore  averred  it  improbable,  that, 
"  were  they  intended  for  Euboea,  they  wouhi  ever  have  put  into 
iEgina,and  then  go  again  and  lie  at  Epidaurus,  unless  they  had 
been  sent  out  at  the  express  iirvitation  of  those  whom  he  had  al- 
ways accused  of  traiterous  designs;  and  it  was  impossible  to  be 
passive  any  longer  under  such  practices."  In  fine,  after  many 
speeches  made  to  excite  a  tumult,  and  many  suspicions  dissemi- 
nated abroad,  they  fell  to  work  in  earnest.  For  the  heavy-armed 
posted  in  the  Piraeus  to  carry  on  the  new  works  of  Eetioneifa, 
amongst  whom  Aristocrates  himself  was  employed  at  the  head  of 
his  own  band,  lay  uuder  an  arrest  Alexicles,  who  commanded 
there  for  the  oligarchy,  and  was  a  most  vehement  adversary  to 
the  opposite  party;  and,  carrying  him  into  a  house,  put  him 
under  confinement.  To  this  action  they  were  also  emboldened 
by  the  concurrence  of  others,  as  well  as  by  Hermon,  who  com- 
manded the  patrole  assigned  for  Munichia;  and,  what  was  of 
most  importance,  it  was  openly  countenanced  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  heavy-armed.  The  news  of  it  was  immediately  carried 
to  the  four  hundred,  who  were  this  moment  assembled  together 
in  council;  and  all,  excepting  those  dissatisfied  with  their  mea- 
sures, were  ready  to  run  to  arms,  and  vented  terrible  threats 
against  Theramenes  and  his  associates. 

But  he,  apologizing  for  himself,  declared  his  readiness  fo 
take  up  arms  along  with  them,  and  attend  them  to  the  rescue  of 
Alexicles;  and,  taking  with  him  one  of  the  generals  who  was  in 
his  secret,  he  hurried  down  to  the  Piraeus.  Aristarchus  also  ran 
down  to  assist;  as  did,  farther,  the  young  men  belonging  to  the 
cavalry  of  the  State. 

Great,  in  truth,  was  the  tumult,  and  full  of  horror;  for  those 
who  were  left  in  the  upper  city  imagined  tliat  the  Piraeus  wa» 
already  seized,  and  that  Alexicles  was  slain ;  and  they  in  the 
Piraeus  each  moment  expected  an  assault  from  those  in  the  city. 
Not  without  difficulty  could  the  men  of  years  and  experience 
stop  such  as  were  wildly  running  up  and  down  the  streets,  and 
rushing  to  arms.  And  Thucydides,  the  Pharsalian,  public  host 
of  the  State,  who  happened  then  to  be  at  Athens,  threw  himself 
with  lively  zeal  in  the  way  of  all  who  were  flocking  down  ;  con- 
juring them  earnestly  not  to  finish  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
when  the  enemy  lay  so  near  to  strike  the  blow."  But  thus,  at 
length,  their  fury  abated,  and  the  etfusion  of  one  another's  blood 
was  prevented. 
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As  for  Theramenes,  he  was  no  sooner  got  down  to  the  Piraeus, 
than  assuming  authority  (for  he  himself  was  at  this  time  a  gene- 
ral), he  pretended  to  rate  the  heavy-armed  for  this  piece  of  mu- 
tiny, at  least  so  far  as  mere  making  a  noise  could  do  it;  whilst 
Aristarchus  and  all  the  opposite  faction  were  angry  with  them  in 
earnest.  But  the  bulk  of  the  heavy-armed  drew  together  in  a 
body,  and  betray  no  sign  of  regret  for  what  they  had  done.  Nay, 
they  demanded  aloud  from  Theramenes, — "  If,  in  his  judgment, 
these  new  works  were  raised  with  a  good  design,  or  would  not 
better  be  demolished  ?"  His  reply  was  this :  that,  "  if  they 
thought  it  expedient  to  demolish  them,  his  opinion  should  con- 
cur with  theirs."  Hereupon,  at  a  signal  given,  the  heavy- 
armed,  and  many  others  who  belonged  to  the  Piraeus,  rushed  on 
in  a  moment,  and  pulled  down  all  the  new  fortification. 

The  watch-word  now  published  to  the  multitude  was  this-— 
•*  Whosoever  would  have  the  administration  lodged  in  the 
five  thousand  instead  of  the  four  hundred,  let  him  join  in  the 
work."  For  eveu  still  they  judged  it  politic  to  veil  their  design 
under  the  name  of  the  five  thousand,  and  not  to  say  downright — 
••  Whosoever  would  have  the  democracy  restored,"— lest  pos- 
sibly the  former  might  have  been  actually  in  force,  and  a  person 
speaking  to  any  one  of  them  might  spoil  all  by  some  inadvertent 
expressions.  And,  on  the  same  account,  the  four  hundred  would 
neither  have  the  five  thousand  declared,  nor  yet  have  it  known 
that  they  had  never  been  appointed,  'i'o  admit  so  large  a  num- 
ber into  a  share  of  the  government,  they  judged  was  in  fact  a 
mere  democracy  ;  but  that  leaving  the  matter  in  suspense  would 
strike  a  dread  of  his  neighbour  into  every  Athenian. 

The  next  morning,  the  four  hundred,  though  highly  disordered 
in  their  politics,  assembled  however  in  council.  But  those  in  the 
Piraeus,  after  enlarging  Alexicles,  whom  they  had  put  under 
confinement,  and  completing  the  demolition  of  the  new  works, 
marched  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  in  Munichia,  and  there,  all 
armed  as  they  were,  held  a  formal  assembly;  and  then,  in  pur- 
suance of  what  had  been  resolved,  marched  directly  into  the 
upper  city,  and  posted  themselves  in  the  Anac^ura.  Here  they 
were  accosted  by  a  select  committee  sent  from  the  four  hundred, 
who  man  to  man  reasoned  calmly  with  them ;  and,  perceiving 
any  to  be  tractable,  plied  them  with  persuasions  to  proceed  in  a 
gentle  manner,  and  to  restrain  the  fury  of  their  associates  ;  giv- 
ing them  assurances,  that  "  the  five  thousand  would  be  de- 
clared ;  and  from  them,  by  regular  succession,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  five  thousand,  the  four  hundred  should  be  appointed;"  con- 
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Juring  them,  in  the  meantime,  "not  to  forward,  through  im- 
patience, the  destruction  of  the  State,  nor  give  it  up  for  a  prey 
to  the  public  enemy."  The  whole  multitude  of  the  heavy^ 
armed,  attentive  to  these  arguments,  on  which  many  expatiated 
at  large  and  pressed  home  upon  numbers,  became  more  tractable 
than  they  were  at  first,  and  were  most  terribly  alarmed  at  the 
mention  of  the  total  destruction  of  their  polity.  It  was  at  last 
concluded,  that,  on  a  set  day,  an  assembly  should  be  held  in  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  to  devise  an  accommodation. 

But,  when  this  assembly,  (o  be  held  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
came  on,  and  all  parties  were  only  not  completely  met,  comes  in 
the  hews  that  "  the  two  and  forty  sail  and  Hegesandridas  are 
coasting  along  from  Megara  towards  Salamis."  Not  one  of  the 
heavy-armed  this  moment  but  pronounced  it  true,  what  before 
was  given  out  by  Theramenes  and  his  friends,  that  "  to  the  new 
fortifications  these  ships  are  now  bound  ;"  and  it  was  judged  that 
in  the  nick  of  time  they  had  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 
But  Hegesandridas,  as  perhaps  had  before-hand  been  concerted, 
only  hovered  about  at  Epidaurus  or  the  adjacent  coast.  It  is 
however  probable,  that,  on  account  of  the  present  sedition  among 
the  Athenians,  he  lay  for  a  time  in  this  station,  in  hope  to  seize 
some  fair  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Athenians  no  sooner  heard  the  news, 
than,  to  a  man,  they  flocked  down  amain  to  the  PiriEus  ;  less 
alarmed  at  their  own  domestic  war,  than  at  an  invasion  from  a 
public  enemy,  no  longer  remote,  but  at  their  very  ports.  Some 
of  them  threw  themselves  on  board  what  shipping  were  ready  ; 
others  launched  such  as  were  aground  ;  and  others  posted  them* 
selves  upon  the  walls  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

But  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  having  sailed  by  and  doubled  the 
cape  of  Sunium,  comes  to  anchor  between  Thoricus  and  Prasiac, 
and  proceeds  afterwards  to  Oropus.  Hereupon  the  Athenians, 
in  all  imaginable  hurry,  manning  out  their  ships  with  what 
hands  could  be  got  on  this  sudden  emergency,  as  in  a  city  dis- 
tracted with  sedition,  and  yet  eager  to  stave  off  the  greatest  dan- 
ger that  had  ever  threatened  it  (for,  as  Attica  was  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  Euboea  was  now  their  all),  cause  Thymocharis,  a 
commander,  to  stand  away  with  their  fleet  to  Eretria.  On  their 
arrival  there,  aixi  their  junction  with  such  as  were  already  in 
Eubcea,  they  amounted  to  six  and  thirty  sail,  and  were  imme- 
diately forced  to  engage  :  for  Hegesandridas,  after  the  hour  of 
repast,  came  out  in  line  of  battle  from  Oropos, 
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Tbe  distance  of  Oropus  from  the  city  of  the  Eretrians,  across 
the  sea,  is  about  *  sixty  stadia:  and  therefore,  upon  his  ap- 
proach, the  Athenians  ordered  their  men  on  board,  imagining  the 
soldiers  to  be  ready  at  hand  to  obey  their  orders  ;  whereas  they 
happened  not  yet  to  be  returned  from  the  market,  whither  they 
had  gone  to  buy  provisions;  for,  through  the  management  of  the 
Eretrians,  nothing  could  be  got  by  way  of  sale,  except  in  sucli 
houses  as  lay  in  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  city;  with  aa 
intent  that  the  enemy  might  attack  the  Athenians  before  they 
were  all  embarked,  and  oblige  them  in  a  hurrying  and  disor- 
derly manner  to  begin  the  fight.  Nay,  a  signal  had  even  been 
held  out  to  the  enemy  from  Eretria  towards  Oropus,  at  what 
time  they  ought  to  come  forward  to  the  attack. 

Upon  so  short  a  notice,  the  Athenians,  having  formed  their 
line  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and  engaging  the  enemy  before 
the  harbour  of  Eretria,  made  however  a  gallant  resistance  for  a 
time.  At  length,  being  compelled  to  sheer  off,  they  are  pur- 
sued to  land  ;  and  as  many  of  them  as  ran  for  safety  to  the  city 
of  the  Eretrians,  suffered  the  most  cruel  treatment,  in  being 
piurdered  by  the  hands  of  men  whom  they  supposed  their 
friends.  Such,  indeed,  as  could  reach  the  fort  of  Eretria,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  Athenians,  are  safe ;  as  also  the  vessels  which 
could  make  Chalcis. 

But  the  Peloponnesians,  after  making  prizes  of  two  and  twenty 
Athenian  vessels,  and  either  butchering  or  making  prisoners  all 
on  bojird  them,  erected  a  trophy :  and,  no  long  time  after,  they 
caused  all  Euboea  to  revolt,  excepting  Oreus,  which  an  Athe- 
nian garrison  secured,  and  then  settled  the  state  of  that  island  at 
their  own  discretion. 

When  advice  of  what  was  done  at  Euboea  reached  Athens, 
the  greatest  consternation  ensued  of  all  that  had  to  this  day  been 
Jinovvn.  Not  even  the  dreadful  blow  received  in  Sicily,  though 
great  concern,  in  truth,  it  gave  them,  nor  any  other  public  dis- 
aster, caused  so  terrible  an  alarm  amongst  them  :  f  jr,  at  a  time 
when  their  army  at  Samos  was  in  open  revolt,  when  they  had  no 
longer  either  shipping  in  store  or  mariners  to  go  on  board,  when 
they  were  distracted  with  intestine  sedition,  and  ready  each  mo- 
inent  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces; — and  on  the  neck  of  all  these 
this  great  calamity  supervened,  in  which  they  lost  their  fleet 
and  (what  was  more  of  consequence)  Euboea,  which  had  better 
fupplied  their  necessities  than  Attica  itself,— had  they  not  ample 

*  Al>oa(  six  Eaglisb  miles, 
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reason  now  to  fall  into  utter  dejection?  But  what  alarmed  them 
most  was  the  proximity  of  ruin,  in  case  the  enemy,  flushed  with 
their  late  success,  should  stand  immediately  into  the  Piraeus,  now 
utterly  destitute  of  ships.  Not  a  moment  passed  but  they  ima- 
gined they  were  only  not  in  the  very  harbour;  which,  in  truth, 
had  they  been  a  little  more  daring,  they  might  easily  have  been. 
Nay,  had  they  made  this  step  and  blocked  up  the  city,  they  must 
infallibly  have  increased  the  seditions  within  it;  must  have  ne- 
cessitated the  fleet  to  come  over  from  Ionia,  though  averse  to  the 
oligarchy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  their  own  relations  and 
the  total  destruction  of  their  country;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
Hellespont,  Ionia,  the  isles  even  up  to  Euboea,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  empire  of  Athens  must  have  been  their  own.  Yet,  not  in 
this  instance  only,  but  many  others,  the  Lacedaemonians  shewed 
themselves  most  commodious  enemies  for  the  Athenians  to  en- 
counter ;  for,  as  nothing  difl'ered  more  than  their  respective  tem- 
pers, the  one  being  active,  the  other  slow  ;  enterprising  these, 
but  timorous  those,  especially  in  naval  competitions,  they  gave 
them  many  advantages.  The  truth  of  this  the  Syracusans  most 
plainly  shewed,  who  very  nearly  resembled  the  Athenians  in  dis- 
position, and  so  warred  against  them  with  the  highest  spirit  and 
success. 

Terrified,  however,  at  these  tidings,  the  Athenians  made  a 
shift  to  man  out  twenty  vessels,  and  convened  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  on  the  first  report  of  their  loss,  in  the  place  which 
is  called  the  Pnyx,  and  where  generally  that  assembly  was  held. 
In  this  they  put  an  end  to  the  administration  of  the  four  hundred, 
and  decreed"  the  supreme  power  to  be  vested  in  the  five  thou- 
sand, which  nuniber  to  consist  of  all  such  citizens  as  were  en- 
rolled for  the  heavy  armour;  and  that  no  one  should  receive 
a  salary  for  any  public  magistracy;  whoever  ofJ'ended  in  this 
point  they  declared  a  traitor."  Other  frequent  assemblies  were 
afterwards  held,  in  which  they  appointed  Nomothetce*,  and  filled 
up  the  other  posts  in  the  government.  And  now  atleast,  though 
for  the  first  time  in  my  opinion,  the  Athenians  seem  to  hav^i 
modelled  their  government  aright.  A  moderation,  finely  tem- 
pered between  the  few  and  thfe  many,  was  now  enforced.     And, 

*  The  general  course  of  appointing  Nomothetse  was  by  lot.  Their  number  in 
the  whole  was  a  ihousand  and  one.  Their  business  was  not,  as  the  name  seems  to 
imply,  to  make^ew  laws,  since  that  belonged  to  the  supreme  power  lodged  in  the 
people  J  but  to  inspect  such  as  were  already  made,  to  re-consider  such  as  were 
thought  to  be,  or  were  complained  of  as  grievous,  and  regularly  report  such  ae 
OMght  to  be  cuDtinued  or  ought  to  be  rep.ealed. 
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from  the  low  situation  into  which  their  affairs  were  now  plunged, 
this  enabled  Athens  to  re-erect  her  head. 

They  decreed,  farther,  the  recalment  of  Alcibiades  and  his 
adherents;  and,  dispatching  a  deputation  to  him  and  the  army 
at  Samos,  exhorted  them  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  for  the 
public  service. 

In  the  first  moments  of  this  new  revolution,  Pisanderand  Alex- 
icles,  with  their  partizans,  and  in  general  all  the  great  sticklers 
for  the  oligarchy,  withdraw  privately  toDecel^a,  But  Aristarchus, 
who  was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  State,  took  a  different  route 
from  all  the  rest;  and,  carrying  off  a  party  of  archers,  though 
rank  Barbarians,  went  off  towards  Oenoe  ;  Oenoe  was  a  fortress 
of  the  Athenians  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia.  But  the  Corinthians, 
on  a  provocation  peculiar  to  themselves,  having  procured  the 
concurrence  of  the  BoBOtians,  held  it  now  blocked  up,  because 
a  party  of  their  countrymen,  drawing  off  from  Decel^a,  had  been 
put  to  the  sword  by  a  sally  of  the  garrison  from  Oenoe.  Aris- 
tarchus, therefore,  having  in  a  conference  settled  matters  with 
the  besiegers,  deceives  the  garrison  in  Oenoe,  by  assuring  them, 
that,  "as  their  countrymen  in  Athens  had  made  up  all  their 
quarrels  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  also  were  bound  to  deliver 
up  this  place  to  the  Boeotians  ;  and  that  this  was  an  express  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty."  Giving  credit  therefore  to  him  as  in  pub- 
lic command,  and  ignorant  of  all  the  late  transactions  because 
closely  blocked  up,  they  agree  with  the  enemy  and  evacuate  the 
fortress.  In  this  manner  the  Boeotians  regained  possession  of 
abandoned  Oenoe  :  and  thus  the  oligarchy  and  sedition  were 
suppressed  at  Athens. 

But,  about  the  same  space  of  time  in  the  current  summer,  ia 
regard  to  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus; — when  none  of  those 
who  were  substituted  by  Tissaphernes  during  his  absence  at  As- 
pendus,  made  regular  payments;  and  nothing  could  be  seen 
either  of  Tissaphernes  or  the  Phoenician  fleet ;  and  Phiiippus, 
who  accompanied  him,  sent  advice  to  Mindarus,  the  admiral  in 
chief;  and  Hippocrates,  farther,  a  citizen  in  Sparta,  who  was 
then  at  Phaselis,  advised  him  also,  that  '*  this  fleet  would  never 
join  him,  and  in  all  respects  they  were  s^iamefully  abused  by 
Tissaphernes;" — as  Pharnabazus  had  made  them  an  invitation, 
and  declared  himself  ready,  if  aided  by  the  confederate  fleet,  to 
engage  as  strongly  as  Tissaphernes  for  the  revolt  of  what  cities 
yet  remained  ni  subjection  to  the  Athenians, — Mindarus,  hoping 
^o  find  more  punctuality  in  the  latter,  with  notable  conduct,  an4 
by  a  sudden  signal  to  the  fleet,  that  his  motions  niight  not  be 
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discovered  at  Samos,  weighs  from  Miletus  with  seventy-three 
sail,  and  bent  his  course  to  the  Hellespont.  But,  earlier  this 
summer,  sixteen  ships  had  steered  their  course  thither,  and  ra- 
vaged part  of  the  Chersonesus.  Mindarus  met  with  tempestu- 
ous weather  in  his  passage,  which  forced  him  to  put  into  Icarus; 
and,  after  staying  there  five  or  six  days  for  want  of  weather  to 
keep  the  sea,  he  arrives  at  Chios. 

Thrasyllus,  so  soon  as  informed  of  the  departure  from  Miletus, 
stood  after  him  with  five  and  fifty  sail,  making  the  best  of  his 
way  lest  the  other  should  enter  the  Hellespont  before  he  reached 
him.  But,  gaining  intelligence  that  he  was  put  into  Chios,  and 
concluding  he  designed  to  remain  there,  he  fixed  his  scouts  at 
Lesbos  and  the  opposite  continent ;  that,  if  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  put  out  their  motions  might  be  descried.  He  himself 
repairing  to  Methymne,  ordered  quantities  of  meal  and  other 
necessaries  to  be  prepared,  that  in  case  he  should  be  forced  to 
stay  in  these  parts,  he  might  make  frequent  cruises  from  Lesbo^ 
against  Chios, 

But,  as  Eressus  in  Lesbos  had  revolted,  his  design  was  farther 
to  attempt  its  reduction,  in  case  it  were  feasible  :  for  some  of 
the  Methynean  exiles,  and  those  not  the  most  inconsiderable  of 
the  number,  having  brought  over  from  Cyme  about  fifty  heavy- 
armed  who  were  most  firmly  attached  to  their  cause,  and  hired 
others  from  the  continent,  which  increased  their  number  to  about 
three  hundred, — Anaxarchus,  the  Theban,  in  respect  of  consan- 
guinity, being  chosen  their  leader, — -issaulted  first  Methymne, 
and  being  repulsed  in  the  attempt  by  the  Athenian  garrison 
which  came  up  from  Mitylene,  and  then  driven  quite  off  by  a 
battle  fought  in  the  field,  they  retired  across  the  mountain,  and 
niake  Eressus  revolt.  Thrasyllus,  therefore,  steering  with  his 
fleet  against  Eressus,  projected  an  assault.  But  Thrasybulus, 
with  five  ships  from  Samos,  arrived  there  before  him,  upon  in- 
formation received  of  the  re-passage  of  the  exiles;  yet,  coming 
too  late  before  Eressus  to  prevent  a  revolt,  he  lay  at  anchor  be- 
fore it.  Twoother  ships,  also,  bound  homewards  from  the  Hel- 
lespont, came  in,  and  the  Methymn6an.  All  the  ships  in  the 
fleet  amounted  now  to  sixty-seven,  from  which  they  draughted 
an  army  for  the  operations  of  land,  as  fully  bent,  if  possible,  to 
take  Eressus  by  a  bold  assault,  with  engines  and  all  the  arts 
of  attack. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mindarus  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Chios, 
ftfter  two  whole  days'  employment  in  taking  in  provisions,  and  re-t 
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ceiving  from  the  Chians  every  man  on  board  three  Chian  *  les- 
seracosts,  on  the  third  day  with  urgent  dispatch  launch  out 
from  Chios  into  the  wide  sea,  that  they  might  not  be  descried  by 
the  fleet  before  Eressus ;  and  leaving  Lesbos  on  the  left,  stood 
over  to  the  continent.  There,  putting  into  the  harbour  of  Cia- 
teraeion  the  coast  of  Phcscea,  and  taking  their  noon  repast,  they 
proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Cyme,  and  supped  at  ArginusaB  of 
the  continent,  over-against  Mitylene.  From  thence,  at  dead  of 
night,  tliey  went  forwards  along  the  shore  ;  and,  being  arrived  at 
Harmatus,  which  lies  facing  Methymne,  and  having  tat  their 
dinner  there,  they  passed  with  the  utmost  speed  by  Lectus,  and 
Larissa,  and  Amaxitus,  and  other  adjacent  places,  and  reich 
Rhaetium  of  the  Hellespont  before  midnight.  Not  but  that  son>e 
ships  of  the  fleet  got  up  no  farther  than  to  Sigaeura  and  some 
other  adjacent  places  on  that  coast. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  lying  with  eighteen  sail  at  Sestus, 
when  the  lights  were  waved  by  their  own  friends  for  signals,  and 
they  beheld  numerous  fires  kindled  on  a  sudden  on  the  hostile 
coast,  were  wellassured  that  the  Peloponnesians  are  approaching. 
The  same  night,  therefore,  under  favour  of  the  dark,  and  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  they  crept  along  under  the  Chersonesus, 
and  reached  Eleus,  desirous  to  put  out  to  sea  and  avoid  the  ene- 
my ;  and,  for  the  sixteen  ships  at  Abydus,  they  stole  away  unper- 
ceived  of  the  Abydians,  though  notice  had  been  sent  them  from 
thei  r  friends  just  arrived,  tokeep  a  good  look-out,  and  not  sutler  them 
to  steal  off".  Yet  morning  no  sooner  appeared,  than  finding  them- 
selves in  sight  of  the  fleet  under  Mimlaurus,  and  that  they  were 
actually  chaced,  they  could  not  all  get  off".  The  greater  part, 
indeed,  fled  safe  to  the  continent  and  Lemnos ;  but  four,  that 
got  last  under  sail,  are  overtaken  by  the  enemy  near  Eleus  ;  one 
also,  that  ran  ashore  at  the  temple  of  Protesilaus,  they  sieze  with 
all  her  hands  ;  and  two  more, the  crews  of  which  escaped.  One 
farther,  but  abandoned,  they  burn  at  Imbrus. 

This  done,  the  ships  from  Abydus  having  joined  them,  and  the 
vrhole  fleet  being  now  increased  to  fourscore  and  six  sail,  they 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  investing  Eleus  :  but,  as  it  would  not 
surrender,  they  drew  otf  to  Abydus. 

The  Athenians,  who  had  been  deceived  by  their  scouts,  and 
never  imagined  that  so  large  a  number  of  hostile  ships  could  pass 

*  This,  accordiug  to  Spaatieiin,  was  a  month's  pay,  since  he  explains  it  by 
forty  three  Chian  drachmas.  But  the  words  will  not  bear  such  a  construction  • 
a  tfsseracost  was,  it  is  most  probable,  a  coin  peculiar  to  the  Chians;  but  of  what 
Talue  ii  not  known,  nor  is  it  of  any  great  importance. 
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along  undescried,  were  very  coolly  carrying  on  their  siege;  but 
yet  were  no  sooner  informed  of  the  enemy's  motions,  than,  in- 
stantly quitting  Eressus,  they  advanced  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion to  secure  the  Hellespont.  They  also  pick  up  two  ships  of 
the  Peloponnesians;  which  running  out  too  boldly  to  sea  in  the 
late  pursuit,  fell  in  amongst  them:  and, coming  up  only  one  day 
after  them,  they  anchor  at  Elfeus,  and  re-assemble  from  Imbrns 
the  ships  which  had  fled  thither.  Five  whole  days  they  spend 
here  in  getting  every  thing  in  readiness  for  a  general  engagement; 
and  after  this  respite  they  came  to  an  action  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  Athenians,  ranged  in  line  of  battle  a-head,  stood  along 
shore  towards  Sestus.  The  Peloponnesians,  aware  of  their  de- 
sign, stood  out  to  sea  from  Abydus,  to  be  ready  to  receive  them. 
And,  as  both  sides  were  determined  to  engage,  they  unfolded 
their  lines  to  a  greater  length;  the  Athenians,  along  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  reaching  from  Idacus  to  Arrhianae,  in  all  sixty-eight  sail ; 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  over-against  them,  from  Abydus  to  Dar- 
danus,  being  eighty-six.  The  line  of  the  Peloponnesians  was 
thus  formed  :  the  Syracusans  had  the  right;  and  on  the  left  was 
ranged  Mindaurus,  and  the  ships  most  remarkable  for  being  good 
sailers.  Amongst  the  Athenians,  Thrasyllus  had  the  left,  and 
Thrasybulus  the  right:  the  rest  of  the  commanders  were  regu- 
larly posted  according  to  their  rank.  The  Peloponnesians,  shew- 
ing most  eagerness  to  begin  the  engagement,  endeavoured  with 
their  left  to  over-reach  the  right  of  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude them,  if  possible,  from  stretching  out  into  the  main  sea, 
and  by  keeping  them  cramped  up,  to  force  their  centre  against 
the  shore,  which  was  not  far  distant.  The  Athenians,  aware  of 
the  enemy's  design  to  shut  them  up,  plying  up  a-head,  forced 
themselves  an  opening,  and  in  velocity  beat  them  all  to  nothing. 

By  these  motions,  the  left  of  their  line  became  extended  beyond 
the  cape  called  Cynos-sema.  The  consequence  of  which  was  ex- 
posing their  centre,  composed  only  of  the  weakest  ships,  and 
those  ranged  at  too  great  a  distance  from  wie  another;  especially 
as  in  number  of  vessels  they  were  quite  inferior,  and  as  the  coast 
round  the  Cynos-sema  was  sharp,  and  in  an  acute  angle  runs  out 
into  the  water,  so  that  part  of  the  line  on  one  side  was  out  of 
sight  of  the  other.  The  Peloponnesians,  therefore,  charging  the 
centre,  drove  at  once  the  ships  of  the  Athenians  upon  the  beach  ; 
and,  being  so  far  manifestly  victors,  leaped  boldly  on  shore  to 
pursue  them.  But  neither  those  under  Thrasybulus  could  as- 
sist the  centre  from  the  right,  because  of  the  multitude  of  shipt 
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that  stood  in  to  awe  them ;  nor  could  thoie  under  Thrasyllus  do 
it  from  the  left,  because  the  interposition  of  capeCynos-sema  hid 
from  him  the  view  of  what  had  passed;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Syracusans  and  others,  who,  equal  in  strength,  lay  hard  upon 
him,  prevented  his  moving.  At  length,  the  Peloponnesians,  pre- 
suming the  victory  their  own,  broke  their  order  to  give  different 
chace  to  single  ships,  and  in  too  heedless  a  manner  threw  con- 
fusion upon  a  part  of  their  own  line.  And  now  those  under 
Thrasybulus,  finding  the  squadron  opposed  to  them  began  to 
slacken,  stopped  all  farther  extension  of  their  line  a-head  ;  and, 
tacking  upon  them,  resolutely  engaged,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
Charging  next  the  dispersed  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians,  which, 
composed  the  squadron  that  presumed  itself  victorious,  they 
made  havoc;  and,  by  striking  them  with  a  panic,  routed  the 
greater  part  without  resistance.  Now  also  the  Syracusans  were 
beginning  to  give  way  before  the  squadron  under  Thrasyllus  ; 
and,  seeing  others  in  open  flight,  were  more  easily  tempted  to 
follow  their  example.  The  defeat  now  being  manifestly  given, 
and  the  Peloponnesians  flying  away  for  shelter,  first  towards  the 
river  Pydius,  and  afterwards  to  Abydus,  the  Athenians  made 
prize  of  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  shipping;  for  the 
Hellespont,  being  narrow,  afforded  short  retreats  to  the  enemy. 
JHowever  they  gained  a  victory  by  sea,  most  opportune  indeed  in 
their  present  situation  ;  for  hitherto,  afraid  of  the  naval  strength, 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  because  of  the  rebuffs  they  had  lately  re- 
ceived from  it,  and  thecalamitousevent  of  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
from  this  moment  they  stopped  all  fruitless  self-accusations  or 
groundless  exaggerations  of  the  enemy's  ability  by  sea.  Some 
ships  of  the  enemy  in  fact  they  take;  for  instance,  eight  Chian, 
five  Corinthian,  two  Ambraciot,  two  Boeotian;  but,  ofLeuca- 
dian,  and  Lacedaemonian,  and  Syracusan,  and  Pellen^an,  a  single 
one  of  each:  but  then  they  suffered  the  loss  of  fifteen  ships  of 
their  own. 

After  erecting  a  trophy  upon  the  cape  of  Cynos-sema,  and 
picking  up  the  shatters  of  the  fight,  and  giving  up,  under  truce, 
their  dead  to  the  enemy,  they  dispatched  a  trireme  to  Athens,  to 
notify  the  victory.  On  the  arrival  of  this  vessel,  those  at  home, 
after  hearing  the  news  of  this  unhoped  for  success,  greatly  le- 
Bumed  their  spirits^  which  had  been  dejected  by  the  recent  mis- 
fortunes at  Eubcea  and  the  sad  effects  of  their  sedition,  and  hoped 
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the  State  might  again  resume  its  power,  if  they  cheerfully  ex- 
erted their  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  having 
diligently  refitted  their  fleet  at  Sestus,  sailed  against  Cyzicus, 
which  had  revolted  :  and,  descrying  eight  ships  from  Byzantium 
riding  at  anchor  under  Harpagium  and  Priapus,  they  crowded 
sail  towards  them  ;  and  having  in  battle  upon  the  shore  defeated 
their  crews,  made  prizes  of  them  all.  Repairing  thence  against 
Cyzicus,  which  was  quite  unfortified,  they  reduced  it  once  more, 
and  exacted  large  contributions  from  it. 

But,  during  this  interval,  the  Peloponnesians  made  a  trip  from 
Abydus  to  E16us,  and  brought  off  as  many  of  their  own  ships 
which  had  been  taken  as  were  able  to  sail ;  the  residue  the  Eleu- 
iians  burnt.  They  also  dispatched  Hippocrates  and  Epicles  ta 
Euboea,  to  fetch  up  their  fleet  from  thence. 

About  the  same  space  of  time,  Alcibiades  also,  at  the  head  of 
his  squadron  of  thirteen  sail,  returned  from  Caunus  and  Phaselis 
into  the  harbour  of  Samos,  reporting  that  "  by  his  management 
he  had  diverted  the  junction  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  with  the  Pe- 
loponnesians, and  made  Tissaphernes  a  faster  friend  than  ever  to 
the  Athenians."  After  enlarging  his  squadron  by  the  addition 
of  nine  more  ships  just  manned,  he  levied  large  contributions 
upon  the  Helicarnasseans,  and  fortified  Cos.  After  these  ex- 
ploits, and  putting  the  government  of  Cos  into  proper  hands,  he 
returned  again,  about  autumn,  to  Samos  *. 

*As  the  Englisli  reader  is  beie  to  take  his  leave  of  Alcibiadcg,  he  may  have  the 
curiosity  to  know  what  became  of  him  after. — Every  think  succeeded  so  well  under 
him  and  his  active  colleagues,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  received  several 
defeats  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  lost  two  hundred  ships,  were  again  necessitated 
to  sue  for  peace.  After  such  great  services,  Alcibiades  returned  triumphant  to 
Athens.  The  whole  city  flocked  dow  n  to  the  Piraeus  to  meet  him-  All  strove  to 
fjet  a  sight  of  Alcibiades;  they  caressed  him,  crowned  him,  cursed  the  authors  of 
liis  e:iile,  and  hurried  him  aw.ny  to  an  assembly  of  the  people.  There  he  haran- 
gued them  for  a  time;  then  stopped  and  shed  tears  in  abundance  ;  then  harangued 
them  again.  In  short  they  undid  all  they  had  ever  done  against  him;  and  Alcibi. 
ades  for  a  time  was  all  in  all  at  Athens.  Yet, in  subsequent  commands,  he  happened 
not  to  be  successfnl;  a  crime  which  his  countrymen  very  seldom  forgave.  He 
became  a  second  time  an  exile  from  Athens.  His  great  abilities  made  him  a  con- 
tinual terror  both  to  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  Yet  now  he  persevered  to  serve 
his  conntry,  by  caballing  in  their  favour,  and  advising  them  on  critical  occasions. 
Yet  all  in  vain  :  Lysander  was  soon  mude  master  of  the  Piraeus  and  of  Athens.  Al- 
cibiades retired  into  Phrygia,  and  was  handsomely  supported  by  the  bounty  of  hi» 
friend  Pharuabazus  ;  who  however  was  wro\ight  upon  at  last,  by  the  joint  solicita- 
tions of  his  enemies  and  the  plea  of  its  necessity  for  the  service  of  the  kinp,  to  under- 
take  his  destruction.  The  agents  of  Pharuabazus  durs^t  not  attempt  him  in  nnopea 
wauutfr,  but  set  fire  to  his  hou&e  by  night.      r<y  throwing  in  clothes  to  damp  the 
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From  Aspendus  also  Tissapherues  rode  back  post  haste  into 
Ionia,  so  soon  as  advised  of  the  departure  of  the  Pelopoiinesiaa 
fleet  from  Miletus  for  the  Hellespont. 

But,  as  the  Peloponnesians  were  now  in  the  Hellespont,  the 
Antandrians  (who  are  of  ^Eolic  descent),  having  procured  from 
Abydusa  party  of  heavy-armed  who  marched  across  mount  Ida,  ^ 
received  them  into  their  city,  provoked  to  this  step  by  the  inju- 
rious conduct  of  Arsaces,  a  Persian,  lieutenant  to  Tissaphernes. 
This  man,  pretending  he  had  enemies  to  cope  with  whom  yet  he 
never  named,  prevailed  with  the  Delians  settled  in  Adramittium 
because  they  had  been  obliged  by  the  Athenians  to  quit  Delos  in 
the  affair  of  the  expiation,  to  attend  him  in  this  secret  expedition 
with  the  flower  of  their  strength  ;  and,  leading  them  forwards 
with  all  the  shew  of  friendship  and  alliance,  watched  the  oppor- 
tunity when  they  were  busy  at  their  meal,  surrounded  them  with 
a  body  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  shot  them  to  death  with  darts. 
Fearing  him,  therefore,  because  of  this  instance  of  a  cruel  temper, 
lest  some  such  act  of  violence  he  might  execute  also  upon  them, 
as  in  other  respects  he  had  imposed  some  burdens  upon  them 
which  they  could  not  bear,  the  Antandrians  eject  his  garrison  out 
of  their  citadel.  But  Tissaphernes,  perceiving  how  deeply  the 
Peloponnesians  were  concerned  in  this  affair,  and  esteeming  him- 
self sadly  injured  also  at  Miletus  and  Cnidus  (since  in  those  places 
too  his  garrisons  had  been  ejected ;)  and  fearing  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  other  commissions  of  the  same  nature,  chagrined  more- 
over that  perhaps  Pharnabazus,  in  less  time  and  with  less  ex- 
pence,  having  obtained  their  concurrence,  should  make  a  greater 
progress  against  the  Athenians  ; — he  determined  in  person  to  re- 
pair to  Hellespont,  in  order  to  expostulate  with  them  about 
their  late  proceedings  at  Antander,  and  to  wipe  off",  as  handsomely 
as  he  could,  the  aspersions  thrown  upon  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  Phoenician  fleet  and  other  points.  Arriving  therefore  first 
at  Ephesus,  he  off'ered  sacrifice  to  Diana  *  *  *  *  f. 

When  the  winter  following  this  summer  shall  be  ended,  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  war  will  be  also  completed.  _ 

flames  be  got  ont  safe.  The  Barbarians  soon  spied  him,  shot  bim  to  death  with 
arrows  and  darts,  then  cut  off  bis  head,  and  carried  it  to  Pbaroabazas.  I  shall  only 
add,  that  be  was  but  forty  years  old  when  he  was  thus  destroyed. 

t  Here  breaks  off  abruptly  the  History  of  thePeloponntsian  War  by  Thncydidec 
fbe  adjustment  of  time  annexed  seems  plainlyof  another  hand. 
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APPENDIX. 


U    n  iLi  >1 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW 


OF 


ANTIENT  AND  OF  MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. 


In  the  following  Tables,  the  Countries  unknown  to  the  Antients,  or  of 
which  the  Names  are  uncertain,  are  left  blank. 


sse 


MODERN  EUROPE, 


MODERN  EUROPE. 


Greenland,  or  the  Arctic  Continent 

Spitsbergen  Island 

Iceland  Island,  belonging  to  Norway 

1.  Wardhuis,  or  Norwegian  Lapland 
12.  Drontheim 


Norway. 


Sweden 


Denmark  i 


1 3.  Bergen 
4.  Aggerbuis,  or  Christiana 

1.  Lapland  and  West  Bothinia 

2.  Sweden  Proper 

3.  Gothland 

4.  Finland 

5.  Islands  of  Gothland,  Oeland,  Aland,  Rogeii' 

1.  Alburg 

2.  Wyburg 
Jutland     <^3.  Aarhusen 

4.  Rypen 

5.  Sleswick 


1.  Zealand 

2.  Funen 
Fakter 
Longeland 
Laland 
Fenieren 
Alsen 
Moen 

9.  Bornholm 


Danish 
Islands  in 
the  Baltic 


Russia  in 

EUROPB 


I 

f  1.  Livonia  and  Estonia 

2.  Ingria,  or  the  Government  of  Petersburgty 

3.  Carelia,  or  the  Government  of  Wiburg 

4.  Novogrod 

5.  Archangel,  Samoida 

6.  Moscow 

7.  Nishnei  Novogrod 

8.  Sniolenski 
9'  Kiew 

10.  Bielgorod 

11.  Woronesk 
^  12.  Azoir 


